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INTRODUCTION. 


A  X  attempt  was  made  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume 
of  our  Transactions  to  sketch  out  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  its  contemplated  mode  of  action;  in  subsequent 
volumes  the  work  of  each  year  has  been  recorded  with  few 
comments ;  but  now  that  five  annual  meetings  have  been  held, 
and  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  visited, 
it  seems  desirable  to  review  what  has  already  been  done, 
and  to  consider  how  far  the  Association  has  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  its  original  promoters. 

The  Association  was  founded  for  more  than  one  object, 
and  has  acted  consequently  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
idea  that  the  framework  of  human  society  has  been  developed 
on  fixed  ascertainable  principles,  and  that  the  best  method 
of  applying  those  principles  for  the  production  of  human 
happiness  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry,  was  certainly  not 
advanced  as  a  new  discovery — an  honour  which  should  rather 
be  adjudged  to  the  proposition  recently  enounced,  that  there 
is  ho  such  thing  as  a  science  of  society,  and  that  every  com- 
munity is  consequently  a  mere  haphazard  aggregation  of 
human  beings.  There  is  assuredly  no  intention  here  of  under- 
taking so  superfluous  a  task  as  that  of  proving  the  existence 
of  a  philosophy  which  has  occupied  for  centuries  some  of  the 
greatest  minds;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Association 
sprang  out  of  the  belief  that  many  of  our  political  economist* 
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have  illogieally  narrowed  their  investigations  by  ignoring 
all  view  of  moral  duty,  and  that  a  union  was  needed  between 
the  moral  and  economical  sciences,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
philosophy  which  should  embrace  IB  its  inquiries  alike  the 
conditions  of  social  prosperity  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.  Those  who  pursue  this  greatest  of  all  sciences 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  political  economy,  but  they  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  whole  truth ;  they  observe  beyond  the  range 
of  its  precepts  higher  duties  and  wider  principles,  and  while 
studying  assiduously  the  material  interests  of  man,  they 
refuse  to  ignore  the  moral  phenomena  of  life. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  held  in  the  leading 
towns  of  the  empire,  and  attended  by  the  more  intelligent 
and  active  of  every  class,  have  spread  a  belief  in  the  truths 
of  social  science,  and  have  stimulated  inquiry  into  the  farts 
on  which  these  are  founded.  Both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent  a  number  of  thinking  men  have  embraced  our 
idea,  and  are  engaged  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  information. 
Branches  of  the  Association  have  been  established  in  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  Bradford,  and  Aberdeen ;  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Dublin  has  enlarged  its  field  of  operations  in  order 
to  model  them  on  our  plan;  and  while  these  lines  are  being 
penned  a  project  has  been  developed  for  the  formation  of 
an  Association  I  titer  Rationale  des  Sciences  Sociale^  destined 
to  act  on  the  Continent  in  alliance  with  our  own.  As  a  centre 
of  information  on  social  facts,  if  it  existed  for  no  other  object, 
our  body  would  fulfil  a  useful  function ;  for  during  the  past 
year,  not  only  numbers  of  our  own  countrymen,  but  inquirers 
from  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the 
remoter  countries  of  Russia  and  Wallachia,  have  applied  to  me 
by  letter  or  in  person  for  information  on  the  social  condition 
and  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  obtained  our 
Trait  sue  turns  as  the  most  complete  and  available  sources  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time,  when  the 
political  organization  of  more  than  one  European   State  is 
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wdergoing  a  change,  a  general  disposition  exists  to  look 
to  the  government  and  customs  of  the  nation  which  for 
centuries  has  preserved  social  order  with  growing  liberty; 
and  it  must  be  no  small  gratification  to  our  members  to  be 
made  aware  that  our  proceedings  have  been  one  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  English  laws  and  usages  among 
some  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the 
Continent. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  effect  produced  by  our  meetings 
in  the  towns  we  have  visited*  A  higher  tone  of  municipal 
government,  a  more  active  attention  to  sanitary  and  other 
ewic  duties,  an  impulse  given  to  efforts  for  the  prevention 
of  evil,  and  the  spread  of  practical  improvements,  have  been 
the  monuments  reared  by  the  Association  of  its  brief  but  busy 
presence ;  in  each  town  we  have  left  behind  a  body  of  men 
animated  with  the  desire  to  carry  out  the  ideas  they  have 
received,  who  become  in  their  turn  the  sources  of  fresh 
knowledge  to  others.  Such  results  are  a  not  unworthy 
recompense  for  the  generous  welcome  that  has  always  been 
given  to  our  body. 

Bat  not  the  least  of  the  practical  results,  and  they  are 

not  less  important   than    the    scientific,  of  the   proceedings 

of  the    Association,  has    been  the   effect  it  has    produced 

on  individual  minds    and    opinions.      Our    meetings    have 

brought   together   men  who  had    hitherto    held    aloof  from 

each  other,  each  intent  on  his  own  pursuits,  and  absorbed  in 

his  peculiar  ideas ;  in  the  atmosphere  of  free  discussion,  in  the 

exchange  of  information  on  social  facts,  in  the  debate  of  principles, 

and  the  collision  of  opinion,  such  men  discover  each  other's 

excellences   and   acquirements,  and  shake  off   in  a  day  the 

prejudice    of    years.      This    liberalizing    influence  is   not   a 

quality  which  can   be    accurately   estimated ;    it  cannot  be 

described  in  figures,  or  measured  by  a  rule ;  but  it  is  not 

the  less   real  and  potential:    its    existence  is   known    and 

appreciated  best  by  some  who  have   been  most   constantly 
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among   us,  and  who  have  felt  in  their  own  experience  the 
benefits  of  this  commerce  of  minds. 

The  Association,  as  already  observed,  has  more  than  one 
object;  and  while  by  its  constitution  as  a  whole  it  spreads 
a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  social  sciences,  and  draws  together 
those  who  are  pursuing  their  various  branches,  enabling  them 
to  compare  the  relative  merits  and  ascertain  the  mutual 
significance  of  each,  it  also  endeavours,  through  the  Depart- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided,  to  assist  the  practical  work 
of  its  members.  During  our  annual  session  of  a  week,  each 
Department  constitutes,  as  far  as  its  own  discussions  are 
concerned,  a  separate  meeting,  with  its  president,  vice-pre- 
sidents, and  secretaries  to  conduct  the  business,  and  attended 
by  those  members  and  associates  who  are  interested  in  its 
proceedings j  while  at  other  times  each  department  has  a 
standing  committee,  acting,  of  course,  in  subordination  to  the 
general  governing  body,  the  Council.  As  the  six  Depart- 
ments,—Jurisprudence,  Education,  Reformatories*  Public 
Health,  Social  Economy,  and  Trade  and  International  Lawr 
— and  the  Committees  connected  with  them,  are  the  chief 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  under  the  head  of  each  some  account 
of  their  objects  and  exertions.  I  cannot  enter  on  such  a  task 
without  recordiug  the  obligations  we  are  all  under  to  the 
departmental  secretaries,  by  whose  ability  and  zeal,  in  ■  great 
measure,  the  practical  success  of  the  Association  has  been 
secured. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


The  Department  of  Jurisprudence  has  for  its  object  the 
ascertainment  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  enact- 
ment of  law  and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  relation  to 
the  interests  of  society ;   and  as  a  chief  means  to  this  end  it 
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encourages  the   collection  of  facts  concerning  the  mode  of 
legislation,  the  judicial  system,  and  the  actual  law  now  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  as  also  the  social  results  produced.     As  a 
correct  knowledge  of  juristical  principles  is  promoted  by  com- 
parison of  the  nature  and  operation  of  different  systems  of 
law,  and  by  observations  of  the  effects  produced  by  legislative 
changes,  the  Department  welcomes  information  as  to  the  laws 
in  force  in  foreign  countries,  and  as  to  the  legal  diversities 
existing  in  the  three  portions  of  our  own.     It  is  believed  that 
record*  of  this  nature,  though  often  necessarily  encumbered 
with  the  theories  or  suggestions,  more  or  less  instructive,  of 
the  individuals  who  prepare  them,  are  of  permanent  scientific 
value,  as  furnishing  the  best  materials  for  a  study  of  jurispru- 
dence and  legislation ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  Department,  like  the 
others  composing  the  Association,  has  a  practical  as  well  as  a 
scientific  side,  it  avails  itself  of  every  fitting  opportunity  to  point 
out  any  manifest  or  proved  defect  in  our  legal  system,  and  to  • 
suggest  a  fitting  remedy.    It  receives  any  proper  statement  of 
grievances  arising  from  the  state  of  the  law,  and  permits  dis- 
cussion thereon ;  and  it  is  enabled  to  discharge  these  functions 
with  the  more  impartiality  and  carefulness,  inasmuch  as,  while 
it  usually  places  at  its  head  a  man  of  judicial  eminence,  and 
always  calls  to  its  counsels  lawyers  of  tried  experience  and 
reputation,  it  also  obtains  in  its  deliberations  the  aid  of  the 
public,  for  whose  welfare  laws  exist,  and  by  whose  opinion 
they  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall. 

The  Transactions  published  in  previous  years  show  that 
the  proceedings  in  this  Department  have  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  local  circumstances  of  the  towns  in  which  the 
Association  has  met.  At  all  the  English  meetings  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  defects  existing  in  our  system  of 
tribunals  and  procedure,  and  to  the  confused  condition  of  our 
statute  book.  The  need  for  what  is  termed  a  fusion  of  law  and 
equity,  for  a  systematic  consolidation  of  the  statutes,  and  for 
local  courts  invested  with  a  more  complete  civil  jurisdiction 
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than  the  county  courta  now  possess,  has  been  everywhere  in- 
sisted on*  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  complaints  preferred 
against  them,  the  existing  laws  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
Seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  unsuited  to  the  present  require- 
ments of  society;  and  the  Association  can  render  no  more  im- 
portant service  to  the  public  than  by  receiving  suggestions  and 
diffusing  information  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
land,  and  to  simplify  and  reduce  to  uniformity  the  mercantile 
laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  important  branch  of  the 
latter,  the  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Law,  has  been  already 
largely  amended  by  the  Legislature,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  our  Association ;  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
exertions  of  oar  Bankrupt  Law  Committee  may  be  considered 
appropriate. 

The  discussions  at  the  Mercantile  Law  Conference  in 
London,  in  1857,  attended  by  representatives  from  most  of 
the  commercial  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showed  that 
great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Act  of  1849,  and  of  previous 
statutes.  Representations  to  this  effect  were  made  to  the 
Government,  hut  without  result;  and  when  the  Association 
met  in  Birmingham  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  town  presented  an  amending  Bill,  and 
other  similar  bodies  brought  forward  different  plans  on  the 
same  subject.  In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  a  consider- 
able variety  of  opinion  was  apparent;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  debate  Lord  John  Kussell,  who  on  that  occasion  presided 
over  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  recommended  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  Association  to  con- 
eider  the  various  niggvtram  that  had  been  made,  and  to 
report  upon  them.  A  Committee  was  accordingly  appointed 
on  the  motion  of  his  Lordship,  to  consist  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  selected  by  the  Association,  and  of 
delegates  nominated  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Trade 
Protection    Societies,   and    other    similar    bodies  throughout* 
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the  United  Kingdom.*  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
was  held  in  Birmingham,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  November, 
1857,  when,  after  much  debate,  a  series  of  resolutions  were 
passed,  enunciating  the  principles  on  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  delegates,  any  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  in 
order  to  be  permanent  and  satisfactory,  ought  to  be  founded,  f 
Those  principles  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  consolidate  the  whole  statute  law  relating  to  bank* 
ruptcy  and  insolvency  in  a  single  Act. 

(2)  To  abolish  the  distinction  between  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  and  between  trader  and  non-trader. 

(3)  To  extend  the  Bankrupt  Law  to  the  administration  of 
the  estates  of  deceased  insolvents. 

(4)  To  facilitate  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
due  prevention  of  fraud,  voluntary  settlements  between 
debtors  in  a  state  of  insolvency  and  their  creditors. 

(5)  To  diminish  officialism,  by  placing  the  mercantile  part 
of  the  proceedings,  the  administration  of  the  estates,  in  the 
hands  of  the  creditors. 

(6)  To  localize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  administration  of  the 
Bankrupt  Law. 

(7)  To  reduce  the  expense  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  by 
transferring  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  the  payment  of  judicial 
salaries  and  pensions,  and  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
meetings  and  the  amount  of  official  fees. 

(8)  To  enact  more  stringent  provisions  for  the  punishment 
of  fraudulent  debtors. 

A  sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  measure  in 
accordance  with  these  resolutions ;  a  fund  was  raised  to  defray 

*  The  following  bodies  joined  the  Committee  daring  the  course  of  its  proceed- 
ings:—the  Chambers  of  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Coventry, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Greenock,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Sheffield,  Southampton, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Worcester;  the  Society  of  Advocates,  Aberdeen;  the 
Faculty  of  Procurators,  Glasgow ;  the  Institution  of  Accountants,  Glasgow ;  the 
Snde  Protection  Societies  of  Bristol  and  Clifton,  Edinburgh,  Leicestershire, 
Iiverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Southampton. 

t  Set  the  authorized  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
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the  necessary  expenses;  and  a  Bill,  embodying  the  principles 

agreed  on*  was  completed,  circulated  among  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  bodies  for  their  approval,  and  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 
Headhim,  DD  the  22nd  of  June,  1858.  In  the  same  Session 
another  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (Lord  Chelmsford,)  which 
in  many  important  respects  differed  from  that  prepared  by  the 
Committee.  These  two  measures  were  discussed  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting,  on  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  ; 
and  the  Association,  in  a  aeries  of  resolutions,  affirmed  the 
principles  agreed  on  by  the  Committee,  and  expressed  their 
approval  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  as  against  that  of 
Lord  Chelmsford.*  On  the  15th  of  February,  1S59*  the 
Bill,  with  some  slight  amendments,  was  again  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  was  read  a  second  time.  It  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
mercantile  bodies,  and  would  probably  have  passed,  had  not 
its  further  progress  been  stopped  by  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament. The  subsequent  change  of  Government,  involving 
the  accession  to  office  of  the  two  members  who  had  charge 
of  the  Bill,  prevented  its  reintroduetion  during  the  short 
summer  Session  that  ensued.  But  at  the  Bradford  meeting 
it  again  received  the  approval  of  the  commercial  community 
through  their  representatives  present,  and  the  Association 
resolved  to  bring  its  provisions  before  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment* On  the  22nd  November  following,  the  Committee, 
L accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  members  of  Parliament, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Premier,  (Lord  Palmerston,}  from 
whom  a  pledge  was  obtained  that  the  Attorney -Gen  era!  (Sir 
th<> 


*  Perhaps  justice  was  hardly  done  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  Bill  at  the  time, 
though  it  undoubtedly  fell  snort  of  the  expectations  of  the  mercantile  class.  It 
however,  professedly  a  tentative  measure;  and  anyone  who  compares  it  with 
previous  effort**  to  umeud  the  Bankrupt  Law,  must  admit  that,  in  many  respects* 
li  was  bold  and  practical,  and  that  it  was  throughout  very  skilfully  drawn. 
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Bichard  Bethell)  should  bring  forward  in  the  ensuing  Session 
either  the  measure  prepared  by  the  Committee,  or  one  similar 
in  its  provisions.  This  pledge  was  redeemed  by  the  introduc- 
tion, in  I860,  of  Sir  Bichard  Bethell's  first  Bill,  which  was 
modelled  on  that  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  details  of  this  Bill  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  our 
Committee  were  compelled  to  represent  to  the  Attorney- 
General  the  necessity  for  their  alteration ;  and  similar  opinions 
having  been  expressed  by  other  bodies,  the  Bill  was  recom- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  being  recast,  and  was  ultimately 
withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  Early  in  1861  the 
Attorney-General  introduced  a  second  measure,  founded  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  first,  but  less  extensive  in  its 
character.  This  Bill,  with  some  modifications  suggested  by 
oar  Committee,  was  passed  through  Parliament,  and  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  6th  of  August  last.  The  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  especially  those  which  have  reference  to 
the  assignees,  to  county  court  jurisdiction,  and  to  trust  deeds, 
were  originated  in  the  discussions  of  our  Committee,  and 
received  the  unwavering  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
mercantile  class  throughout  Great  Britain  from  the  time  of 
their  first  publication.*  Our  views  were  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  experience  of  Scotch  judges,  lawyers,  and 
merchants,  testified  at  the  Glasgow  meeting,  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  in  Scotland,  in  accordance 
with  which  our  original  Bill  was  framed. 

The  subject  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some  length,  because  it 
usefully  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  Association  can 
exert  itself  on  such  questions.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  meddle 
in  matters  of  legislation ;  still  less  are  we  an  agitating  body, 
combined  to  obtain  alterations  in  the  law.  Our  professed 
function  is,  to  afford  a  centre  for  discussion,  in  order  to 
reconcile   conflicting  opinions,  and  pave  the   way  for  social 

*  &»  the  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee,  p.  227 ;  and  the 
i  at  p.  251. 
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improvement,  whether  by  legislative  means  or  other.  This 
function  we  ordinarily  discharge  by  our  annual  meetings  and 
our  publications.  But  there  are  occasions  when  it  becomes 
desirable  to  go  further.  When,  for  instance,  we  held  our 
first  meeting  at  Birmingham,  great  discontent  existed  in 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  Bankrupt  Law;  but  so  different 
were  the  opinions  as  to  the  remedies  required,  that  no  mea- 
sure could  then  have  been  brought  into  Parliament  with  any 
hope  of  success.  There  was  not  a  society  in  existence  capable 
of  allaying  the  differences  prevalent  in  town  and  country  on 
the  subject;  and  the  Association  therefore  only  pursued  its 
legitimate  course  in  sanctioning  the  establishment,  under  its 
name,  of  a  committee  representing  the  various  views  of 
mercantile  bodies,  and  inviting  free  debate  as  the  means  of 
arriving  at  a  common  agreement  The  experiment  succeeded, 
and  the  way  was  cleared  for  legislative  action.  At  this  point 
the  more  aotm  intervention  of  the  Association  naturally 
ceased,  but  it  was  mainly  Owing  to  our  representations  that 
the  Ministry  made  the  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  a 
Government  measure,  and  intrusted  it  to  the  hands  of  Lord 
AVestbury,  alien  Sir  Richard  Bethell,)  one  of  the  few  public 
men  possessing  the  knowledge,  ability,  and  resolution  requisite 
for  dealing  with  a  question  of  such  complication  and  difficulty. 
The  hiws  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  land  have  formed 
a  subject  for  discission  at  all  our  meetings,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  them  has  been  embodied 
in  the  TV  if  WjjifffdHf  The  operation  of  registries  of  deeds, 
established  in  the  West  Killing  of  Yorkshire  and  in  Scotland, 
has  been  described,  and  several  schemes  have  been  propounded 
for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land  by  a  regis- 
tration of  titles  ami  otherwise-  There  seems  to  be  still  a 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  regis- 
tration, and  as  to  the  subject-matter  for  its  operations;  but 
I  think  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  in  the  Association, 
especially  since  the  Dublin  meeting,  that  a  judicial  investiga* 
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tion  of  title,  by  a  Court  armed  with  the  power  to  deal  with 
land  in  rem  as  well  as  in  personam,  is  at  any  rate  the  first 
and  principal  step  for  the  relief  of  landed  property  from  its 
trammels,  and  of  society  from  the  evils  produced  by  the  law  as 
it  exists  at  present.  The  results  of  the  Irish  Landed  Estates' 
Court  are  fully  described  in  the  present  volume,  as  is  also  the 
plan  originated  by  Judge  Longfield  for  issuing  debentures  on 
the  estates  which  have  passed  through  the  Court ;  and  these 
papers  complete  the  information  we  have  obtained  on  the 
different  systems  of  transfer  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  two  other  branches  of  the  laws  of  property  on 
which  the  Association  has  done  some  service.     The  discussion 
at  Bradford  on  Charitable  Trusts,  originated  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood,  produced  the  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  136,  enacting  some  useful 
provisions,  and  has  also  led  to  more  than  one  valuable  debate 
on  the  law  of  charitable  endowments  in  the  Law  Amendment 
Society.     The  subject  is  one  to  which  public  opinion  should 
be  directed  much  more  continuously  and  earnestly  than  it  has 
hitherto  been,  and  which  demands  the  enunciation   of  some 
guiding  principles  both  in  legislating  and  in  the  administration 
of  charities :    our   London    meeting   will    afford   a   valuable 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  this  nature.      The  defective 
state  of  the  Patent  Law  was  also  brought  forward  at  Bradford, 
and  as  it  seemed  a  proper  subject  for  further  investigation,  a 
committee  of  inquiry  was  nominated,  which  was  subsequently 
joined  by  the  members  of  a  committee  appointed  for  a  similar 
object  by  the   British  Association  for  the  Advancement   of 
Science.     This  joint  body  prepared  a  report,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Dublin  meeting,  and  subsequently  to  the  British 
Association  at  Manchester,  and  which  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  have  reconciled  the  conflicting  views  both  of  lawyers  and 
scientific  men  on  this  important  question. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  members  who  take  a  more 
peculiar  interest  in  this  Department,  that  one  of  the  best  results 
flowing  from  its  proceedings  is  the    increased  appreciation 
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of  the  separate  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  legal  systems 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  In  Dublin,  as  already 
Observed,  every  one  was  struck  with  the  benefitfl  n-ultm^ 
from  the  Landed  Estates1  Court;  and  at  Glasgow  it  was 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scotch  Sheriff  Courts.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  our  meetings  serve  to  spread  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  different  laws  in  force  in  the  three  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
both  among  lawyers  and  the  general  public,  and  that  hence  a 
desire  to  adopt  for  the  whole  realm  those  portions  which  may 
be  found  bolt  in  each  will  bear  fruit  in  wise  legislation. 
Such,  it  must  earnestly  be  hoped,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
attention  lately  turned  to  the  lamentable  conflict  of  our  Mar- 
riage laws,  rendering  uncertain  and  obscure  the  conditions  of 
a  contract  which  should  be  to  the  parties  making  it  as  simple 
and  intelligible,  as  in  the  interests  of  society  it  ought  to  be 
sacred  and  binding. 

Oilier  questions  have  been  brought  before  the  Department, 
but  those  alluded"  to  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  rest;  and  a 
perusal  of  the  Transactions  will  show,  I  think,  that  not  a  little 
has  already  been  done  by  awakeuing  an  intelligent  interest  in 
ilu    pi  &f  Jurisprudence,  by  pointing  at  the  direc- 

tion* in  which  amendments  o{  the  law,  in  order  to  be  salutary, 
must  proceed,  and  consequently  preparing  the  way  for  the 
further  simplification  »  stem  of  justice.     No  one  who 

has  really  watched  the  progress  of  legislation  for  some  years 
past  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  steady,  persistent  purpose 
o(  the  nation  in  clearing  the  law  of  admitted  defects.  Ite 
course  may  be  slow  ami  circuitous,  but  it  is  certain;  it  will 
N  a  dcA|H»tic  (toYeramouU  strike  out  a  code,  but  year 
by  year,  through  the  usual  channel*  of  legislation,  it  will 
improve,  MtupliQ  ,  iMUjajjiiit  11  work  tonstandy,  alwaya 

n,  tkcvasioually  with  whemraoa;  and  to  assist 
in  guiding  (hi*  current  ||  pu\ie*n,  freeing  it  from  error, 
and  shaping  it*  rotfutve*,  U  the  obj«ct  to  which  the  members 
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of  the  Association,  in  this  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  should 
bend  their  strenuous  efforts. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Department  of  Education  comprehends  within  its  surrey 
the  existing  means  for  imparting  education,  elementary  and 
other,  to  all  classes  in  this  country,  the  defects   observed, 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  results  that  are  apparent, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  pursued  by  different 
communities.     Although  much  of  the  time  of  the  Department 
has  been  necessarily  occupied  by  questions  relating  to   the 
education  of  the  working  classes,  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  other  matters.      The   effects  of  competitive 
examination  for  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  have  been 
noticed,  not  only  with  reference  to  their  primary  object  of 
securing  a  greater  efficiency  in  our  public  servants,  but  also 
in  relation  to  the  impetus  given  by  them  to  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society.     A  similar 
result,  over  a  somewhat  wider  field,  has  followed  from  the  local 
examinations  instituted  by  the   Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  to  which  the  early  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  was  directed,  and  some  defects  in  the 
system  were  pointed  out.     Several  communications  have  also 
been  received  on  the  deficiencies  in  the  regular  curriculum  of 
our  Universities,  and  the  best  mode  of  supplying  them ;  the 
various  success  of  the  different  Universities  in  their  training 
of  students,  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  public  examinations 
open  to  all,  has  been  alluded  to,  and  at  our  last  Meeting  a 
high  compliment  was  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

But  the  great  staple  of  the  discussions  in  this  Department, 
as  already  observed,  has  been  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes.  At  Bradford  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
with  peculiar  advantage  the  system  of  superior  instruction 
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organized  by  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  other  similar  bodies, 
and  in  many  in. -tames  by  individuals.  The  industrial  re- 
quirements of  town  and  country  compel  the  withdrawal  of 
children  from  school  at  an  early  age,  and  will  continue  to  do 
eo;  but  if  they  have  acquired  by  elementary  instruction  the 
means  of  obtaining  farther  knowledge,  they  are  now,  in  most 
places,  able  to  complete  their  education  by  attending  evening 
classes.  The  facilities  afforded  for  this  purpose  in  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkslure  are  now  so  great,  that  the 
systems  at  work  there,  with  their  central  boards,  their  paid 
lecturers,  and  periodical  examinations,  can  be  justly  described 
only  as  Universities  for  the  people,  with  subordinate  colleges 
ramifying  through  numerous  districts.  Nor  are  their  effort* 
to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  labouring  classes 
confined  to  manufacturing  towns;  they  are  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  ami  adult  evening  schools  supply  to  a  great 
extent  the  deficiencies  of  early  training.  No  doubt  these 
schools  often  fall  short  of  the  desired  efficiency,  but  the  public 
attention  that  has  been  lately  given  to  them  will  gradually 
remove  their  defects,  and  the  success  they  have  already 
attained  is  the  more  real,  because  it  is  founded  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  self-exertion,  and  consequently  the  indepen- 
dence, of  the  people. 

But  the  inexorable  demands  of  labour  have  for  some  time 
drained  the  schools  of  children,  before  they  have  reached 
even  that  elementary  degree  of  instruction  which  may  fit 
them  for  self-education  in  future  years;  and  it  was  to  remedy 
this  evil  that  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts  were 
passed  by  Parliament  The  result  of  these  enactments,  which 
are  founded  on  the  principle  that  attendance  at  school  for 
certain  hours  shall  be  the  condition  of  employment  for  every 
child  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  the  subject 
of  investigation  at  our  Bradford  meeting,  and  I  believe  that 
a  nearly  unanimous  opinion  was  obtained  of  their  beneficial 
effects.     Efforts  have  in  consequence  been  made  to  introduce 
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similar  provisions  into  Acta  applicable  to  other  districts 
than  those  of  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire,  and  perhaps 
die  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  "half-time  system"  may 
be  established  over  the  whole  country.  This  is  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Association, 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  special  circumstances  of  one 
district  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  productive 
of  benefit. 

The  great  question  of  national  education,  which  has  lately 
been  so  folly  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, has  been  debated  at  our  meetings  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  peculiar  aspect  which  it 
amines  in  each  country.  Our  English  discussions  have 
turned  chiefly  on  two  points — whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  assistance  of  the  State,  or  voluntary  effort,  be  the  better 
foundation  for  a  national  system ;  and  on  the  other,  whether 
the  control  over  the  machinery  of  education  should  be 
centralized  or  local  A  strong  and  probably  a  growing 
distaste  to  the  interference  of  the  State  with  local  self-govern- 
ment in  education,  as  well  as  other  matters,  has  served  to 
counterbalance  even  the  powerful  interest  that  has  been 
raised  up  by  the  lavish  grants  and  influential  patronage  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  though  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  present  impulse  to  national 
education  could  have  been  given  by  any  means  less  powerful 
than  the  Privy  Council  system,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the 
awakened  zeal  for  schools  will  end  in  the  creation  of  a  more 
purely  local  plan.  This  is  the  more  likely,  inasmuch  as  the 
existing  system  breaks  down  w4iere  it  is  most  needed,  and 
refuses  help  to  those  who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

At  Glasgow,  the  real  point  of  interest  was  different. 
Scotland  was  once  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  an  old  and 
tried  system  of  national  education,  supported  by  fixed  parochial 
revenues,  and  bound  up  with  the  religious  and  patriotic  tra- 
ditions of  the  people.     The  unhappy  ecclesiastical  differences 
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that  disunited  the  Scotch  Church  have  had  the  effect  of  sub- 
stituting for  this  ancient  institution  a  denominational  system, 
which,  to  judge  by  the  debates  at  Glasgow,  seems  to  sati-iV 
no  one.  It  was  the  great  triumph,  and  we  may  trust  the 
lasting  benefit,  of  our  Meeting  in  1860,  that  men  of  every 
Church  and  party  in  Scotland  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association,  and  frankly  conferred  on  the  beet  means  of  re- 
storing to  their  country  a  real  parochial  system  of  elementary 
education. 

The  discussion  at  Dublin  on  Irish  National  Education  was 
tiot  less  remarkable  for  the  temper  and  fairness  exhibited  on 
all  sides,  and  I  believe  it  has  not  been  less  productive  of  good 
in  showing  that  views  apparently  hostile  are  capable  of  recon- 
cilement. Whether  or  not  any  agreement  may  be  arrived  at 
on  the  points  more  hotly  contested,  it  was  at  least  proved  by 
the  Association  that  Irishmen  of  all  parties  could  meet  on  a 
common  platform,  discuss  the  question  on  which  their  opinions 
are  supposed  to  be  most  divergent,  and  separate  with  mutual 
•rood-will;  and  if  our  Dublin  Meeting  had  had  no  other  result, 
it  would  have  been  worth  holding  for  this  alone. 

Tli  'I  and  Workhouse  Schools  deal  with  two  distinct 

classes  of  children,  neither  of  which  come  within  the  operation 
of  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  labouring  poor.  The  first 
endeavour  to  educate  and  reclaim  those  children  who  are  to  be 
found  in  all  large  towns,  not  actually  vagrant  or  criminal,  but 
destitute  and  uncared-for,  and  ready  to  grow  up  into  beggars 
and  thieves.  The  energy  and  perseverance  of  a  few  benevo- 
lent people  have  done  much  for  the  success  of  Ragged  Schools 
but  it  is  a  subject  for  regret  4hat  the  grant,  which  has  been  so 
freely  bestowed  on  a  class  quite  able  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
of  their  children  out  of  their  own  resources,  is  withheld 
from  those  who  without  public  assistance  are  absolutely  help- 
less. With  regard  to  pauper  children,  it  was  long  since  dis- 
covered by  some  enlightened  boards  of  guardians  that  no 
more  uneconomical  plan  was  ever  devised  than  that  of  rearing 
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children  in  workhouses,  to  imbibe  habits  of  pauperism,  and  be- 
come a  permanent  charge  on  the  ratepayers.  The  district  schools 
that  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  England  have 
proved  signally  successful,  and  the  system  will  no  doubt  be 
generally  adopted. 

A  review  of  the  contributions  to  this  Department  in  the 
Transactions  will  show  the  deep  interest  that  is  taken 
throughout  the  whole  country  in  the  subject  of  education,  and 
the  immense  exertions  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
■apply  improved  instruction  to  all  ranks  of  the  nation.  The 
information  accumulated  on  the  different  parts  of  the  subject 
has  been  great,  and  has  already  led  to  some  useful  results; 
but  a  still  more  valuable  end  has  been  achieved  by  affording 
opportunities  for  fair  public  discussions  on  controverted  ques- 
tions relating  to  education,  which  have  cleared  up  some  doubt* 
fid  points,  and  spread  a  more  accurate  knowledge  and  juster 
views  on  the  subject  among  the  community.  Our  meetings 
lave  brought  together  men  who  were  working  in  different 
spheres,  and  who  have  interchanged  ideas  to  their  mutual 
advantage ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  out  of  these 
gatherings  may  ultimately  spring  a  truly  national  system  of 
education,  animated  by  the  principles  of  tolerance  and  social 
duty. 

CRIME  AND  REFORMATION. 

A  Conference  that  was  held  in  Birmingham  in  1851  gave 
the  first  great  impulse  in  this  country  to  the  reformatory 
system  of  treating  criminals.  A  second  Conference  at  the 
same  town  in  1853  further  defined  the  views  of  its  promoters, 
and  consolidated  their  efforts ;  and  soon  after  the  first  Juvenile 
Offenders'  Act  was  passed,  a  number  of  reformatory  schools 
were  established  in  different  parts  of  England  to  test  practically 
the  soundness  of  the  principle.  In  the  autumn  of  1855  two 
societies  sprang  up  to  unite  the  managers  of  these  schools,  and 
61  b 
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others  interested  iu  the  movement,  for  the  purposes  of  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  information.  One  of  these  societies  has 
been  virtually  merged  in  our  Association ,  which  supplies 
through  its  Reformatory  Department  the  means  for  annually 
recording  information  and  debating  any  controverted  question  ^ 
the  other,  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  distinguished 
for  its  active  usefulness,  continues  to  be  the  centre  of  practical 
reformatory  work,  while  it  yearly  affords  to  the  Association 
the  benefit  of  its  experience  in  a  detailed  report,  and  will  at 
our  London  meeting  take  charge  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
business  of  the  Department.  Neither  the  origin  of  this  most 
successful  reform  in  criminal  administration,  nor  its  conduct 
under  its  first  difficulties,  are  therefore  in  any  way  due  to  the 
Association,  which  was  not  in  existence  till  the  victory  had 
been  w«m ;  hut  we  may  hope  that  our  meetings  have  been 
instrumental  in  spreading  an  accurate  knowledge  of  reforma- 
tory principles,  and  in  uniting  the  various  promoters  of  the 
work, 

A  remarkable  success  has  attended  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  the  schools  established  under  the  Reformatory 
Acts.  In  former  times,  a  young  criminal,  however  slight  or 
casual  his  offence,  was  generally  consigned  to  prison,  where  he 
was  duly  trained  into  an  habitual  thief,  and  ended  hie  course, 
after  costing  the  country,  in  prosecutions  and  imprisonments, 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,  either  in  transportation  or  the 
gallows*  The  present  system  sends  a  child,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  a  reformatory,  where  he  is  placed  under 
religious  influence,  is  subjected  to  a  firm  but  discriminating 
discipline,  and  learns  by  labour  a  taste  for  honest  industry. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  thus  treated  prove 
ultimately  to  be  irreclaimable ;  the  remainder  grow  up,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  to  be  useful  and  intelligent  citizens. 
The  system  has  now  been  at  work  for  a  sufficient  time  to  test 
its  reality  ;  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  since  its  establish* 
ment  has  greatly  and  steadily  decreased,  and  the  reformatory 
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mode  of  treatment  must  now  be  considered  as  an  established 
discovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  will  be  found  to  be  appli- 
cable to  other  institutions  than  those  founded  under  the  Acts 
which  it  has  produced,  and  to  other  classes  besides  young 
criminals*  • 

In  the  first  place,  when  it  was  found  that  reformatory 
schools   were   so    efficacious    in    preventing    the    growth   of 
juvenile  into  adult   offenders,  the  question  was  soon  asked, 
Why  not,  by  means  of  somewhat  similar  institutions,  stop  the 
course  of  the  vagrant  and  mendicant  child  before  he  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law  ?     This  idea  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Acts,  and  the  establish- 
ment thereunder  of  certified  industrial  schools,   which  have 
bow  begun  to   come    fairly   into   work,   and   will   probably 
exercise  as  much  effect  on  the  supply  of  young  offenders  for 
reformatory  schools,  as  the  latter  institutions  have  done  on  the 
number  of  juvenile  thieves.     Secondly,  it  ha*  become  evident 
that  the  principle  which  has  been  so   successful  with  young 
felons  is  equally  applicable  to  adults;    and  that  the  nation, 
burdened   as   it  is   with    prison    expenses    to    an   inordinate 
degree,  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  self-intcre-t  alone,  to  adopt 
i  system  which  reforms  criminals  instead  of  one  which  per- 
petuates re-commitments.     It  was  not  till  lhu  discontinuance 
-of  transportation   brought  the  treatment   of  convicts   under 
the  public  eye,  that  many  people  became  alive  to  the  moral 
absurdity  of  keeping  prisoners  in  a  state  of  absolute  coercion 
till  the  moment  of  their  discharge,  and  then  throwing  them 
without  help  on  the  excitements  and  temptations  of  society. 
No  doubt  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  and  some  modifications  of 
the  convict  system  have  slightly  remedied  the  evil ;   but  no 
teal  good  will  be  effected  until  a  total  change  of  system  has 
been  adopted,  founded  on  the  reformatory  principle  of  treat- 
ment in  place  of  the  penal.      Such  a  plan  has  been  worked  in 
Ireland  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  the  Association 
baa  rendered  no  greater  service  to  the  public  than  by  the 
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knowledge  which  it  has  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom  of 
the  labours  and  success  of  Captain  Crofton  and  ixis  colleagues 
in  their  management  of  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons, 

The  Department  has  also  been  useful  in  pointing  out  the 
various  incentives  to  crime,  such  as  intemperance,  facilities  for 
di-posing  of  stolen  goods,  prostitution,  and  others  varying  with 
the  habits  and  employments  of  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  valuable  information  has  been  collected  on  these  subjects; 
and  the  enactment  last  Session  of  the  Marine  Store  Dealers' 
Act  is  one  of  the  practical  results  of  the  discussions  of  the 
Department. 

The  criminal  statistics  published  by  the  Home  Office  have 
of  late  years  been  much  amplified  and  improved,  but  they  are 
still  in  many  respects  imperfect,  and  1  believe  that  no  accurate 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  whether  crime  is  on  the 
increase  in  Great  Britain  or  is  diminishing.  It  is  certain  that 
two  retrogressive  steps  have  been  taken  within  a  short  period: 
the  new  scale  of  allowances  to  witnesses  on  prosecutions,  which 
discourages  the  commitment  of  offenders,  and  favours  their 
acquittal  at  the  trial ;  and  the  Summary  Justice  Act,  which,  as 
generally  administered,  tends  to  bring  the  law  into  contempt  by 
affording  a  virtual  impunity  to  habitual  criminals.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  both  these  mistakes  may  be  remedied  before  long; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
a  much  more  reasonable  and  intelligent  public  opinion  exists  on 
the  subject  of  criminal  law  and  administration  than  was  the 
case  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  Association  has  done  not  a 
little  in  helping  on  so  salutary  a  change ;  and  the  information 
circulated  by  this  Department*  through  its  papers  and  di-<  u- 
sions,  will  at  no  distant  time  lead  to  the  establishment  in  this 
country  of  a  rational  and  economical  system  of  prison  and  con* 
vict  discipline,  which,  if  not  uniform  in  all  its  details  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  will  at  least  be  founded  on  a  single 
and  intelligible  principle. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

No  one  of  our  Departments  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
practical  good  as  that  of  Public  Health.  In  every  town 
which  the  Association  has  visited,  our  meeting  has  had  the 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  proper  construction  of 
bouses,  the  state  of  the  drainage,  the  supply  of  water,  and 
other  matters  of  sanitary  importance ;  and  I  believe  that  in 
crery  instance  active  exertions  have  followed  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  civic  health.  There  is  no  subject  affecting  social 
welfare  on  which  we  have  found  everywhere  public  opinion 
»  apathetic,  nor  any  one  on  which  we  have  left  it  more  active. 
The  few  enlightened  men,  chiefly  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  had  previously  to  our  meetings  advocated  sanitary 
improvements  in  any  town  we  have  visited,  have  found  their 
exertions  materially  aided  by  the  impression  made  during  the 
discussions  of  the  Association ;  and  the  municipal  authorities 
have  generally  shown  themselves  willing  to  profit  by  the 
information  laid  before  them.  Sanitary  improvement  is 
eminently  a  public  question,  since  the  interests  of  every 
inhabitant,  whether  he  will  or  no,  are  daily  involved  in 
the  hygienic  condition  of  his  town ;  and  the  most  promising 
feature  of  this  Department  is  the  attempt  which  it  makes,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  spread  among  the  whole  community  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  of  the  means  for  preventing 
disease. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  was  early  called  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  legislation  in  connexion  with  this 
subject ;  the  existence  of  the  Office  of  Public  Health  being 
dependent  on  the  annual  renewal  of  a  temporary  Act,  the  con* 
sequent  uncertainty  of  its  continuance  crippling  all  its  opera- 
tions. The  Council,  in  February,  1859,  adopted  a  petition* 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow,  setting 

*  See  the  Introduction  to  the  Trtt**Qctionsy  1859,  p.  28. 
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forth  the  large  amount  of  preventable  disease  in  this  country, 
and  the  hardship  and  suffering  thereby  inflicted,  especially  on 
the  poor,  and  praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  Public  Health 
Act  in  a  permanent  form.  This  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  the  22  &  23  Vict^e.  3,  which  carried  into  effect  the 
repr csen  tat io n s  of  the  C on n ciJ. 

The  enactment  passed  for  repressing  the  adulteration  of 
food,  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  84,  was  another  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
this  Department  At  the  Birmingham  meeting,  Mr.  Postgate 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  on  the  subject; 
and  the  Bill  subsequently  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Seholefield  received  the  support  of  the 
Association,  subject  "to  certain  modifications  recommended  by 
the  Council.  The  Act  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  has  already 
been  followed  by  some  good  results,  and  will,  no  doubt,  form 
the  basin  of  further  and  improved  enactments, 

Mr.  Rurnsey,  of  Cheltenham,  in  two  elaborate  papers  read 
at  Bradford,*  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Association  the 
defects  in  our  system  of  registration  of  deaths,  and  the  total 
want  of  any  plan  for  recording  sickness  ;  and  he  suggested  the 
means  for  at  once  remedying  these  shortcomings,  and  esta- 
blishing throughout  the  country  an  organization  of  skilled 
officers  for  the  observation  and  prevention  of  disease.  These 
papers  are  among  the  most  valuable  contributed  to  our 
Transacttt/jts,  and  a  Committee  to  whom  they  were  referred 
by  the  Council  declared  in  a  series  of  resolutions  their  adhesion 
to  the  leading  points  in  Mr.  Itumscy's  views,  f  These 
resolutions  were  subsequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  the  Council  arc  now  engaged  in  again 
urging  them  on  the  Government  as  the  soundest  basis  on  which 
the  system  of  registration  about  to  be  commenced  in  Ireland 
could  be  carried  out.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  adapting 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Rumsey  to  an  old  system  such  as  we  have 
*  TraitMctwnt,  1850,  pp.  674,  686.  f  Trontaction*,  1860,  p.  27. 
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in  England ;   there  can  be  nothing  but  advantage  in  framing 
m  entirely  new  organization  on  his  scientific  principles. 

The  practice  and  results  of  quarantine  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  were  investigated  by  a  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  1859,  with  the  active  assistance 
of  Dr.  Milroy.  A  list  of  queries  were  drawn  up  and  circulated 
by  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  departments,  among  British  Consuls 
•broad,  Governors  of  Colonies,  and  many  other  persons ;  and  the 
replies  received,  having  been  analyzed  and  presented  to  the 
Association,  were  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
together  with  a  report  and  recommendations  by  the  Committee 
founded  on  the  information  they  had  collected.  The  Council 
are  taking  measures  for  urging  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendations on  the  proper  authorities. 

The   Association  has    twice    received    (at  Liverpool  and 
Dublin)  from  the  hands  of  Miss  Nightingale  the  most  valu- 
able information  and  advice  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
hospitals,  and  the  best  plan  for  obtaining   hospital  statistics. 
The   papers  contributed  on  these   subjects  to  the   Liverpool 
meeting   having  been   printed    separately,   by   order  of  the 
Council,  were  sent  to  every  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  their  contents,  it  is  known,  have  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence    over    the  authorities   of  those   institutions.     Miss 
Nightingale,  though  by  far  the  most  experienced  and  influ- 
ential, is  not  the  only  lady  who  has  lent  her  aid  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health;   the  Ladies'  Sanitary   Society, 
which  is  affiliated  to  the  Association,  has  rendered  the  most 
important  services  by  its   practical   exertions   in  the  cause. 
The  circulation  of  cheap,  but  admirably  written,  pamphlets, 
explaining  the  laws  of  health  and  the  consequences  of  their 
infraction ;  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  medical  officers  of  health  and  other  scientific  men, 
to  numbers  of  the  working  classes ;  and  oral  instruction  by 
visitors  to  the  poor  under  the  supervision  of  the   Society, 
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are  probably  doing  more,  within  the  sphere  of  their  opera* 
tions,  to  increase  the  Bum  of  health  in  the  community 
than  any  legislative  or  official  interference  could  effect.  An 
improvement  which  is  effected  for  the  bulk  of  the  people 
from  without  is  apt  to  be  temporary  in  its  nature,  because 
it  is  accepted  by  them  without  any  real  faith  in  its  efficacy ; 
but  one  which  results  from  a  change  in  their  own  character 
and  habits,  founded  on  a  reasoning  appreciation  of  the  good 
gained  by  the  change,  is  placed  beyond  the  accidents  of 
legislative  and  official  support,  and  is  certain  to  endure.  A 
change  of  this  beneficial  nature  is  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment by  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Society,  and  other  kindred 
institutions. 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Department  of  Social  Economy  embraces  all  those  branches 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  conditions  of  industrial  success, 
whether  of  nations  or  individuals,  and  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital,  which  constitute,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
words,  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  But  the  Department 
also  includes  the  consideration  of  the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  community  on  those  points  which  are 
not  embraced  by  the  other  Ejections  into  which  the  Association 
is  divided.  At  the  Liverpool  Meeting,  a  discussion  took  place 
on  the  question  of  Strikes  and  Trades*  Unions;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  wish  expressed  by  many  of  the  members,  the  Council 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  make  inquiries  on  this  inte- 
resting subject  The  committee  was  constituted,  with  a  view 
to  strict  impartiality,  of  employers  of  labour  and  represen- 
tatives of  working  men,  with  some  gentlemen  who  entered 
on  the  subject  for  the  sole  purpose  of  economical  inquiry.  A 
large  amount  of  information  was  collected  during  two  years  of 
assiduous  work,  and  the  result  was  finally  published,  together 
with  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  in  a  volume  presented 
to  the  Association  at  its  Glasgow  Meeting, 
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The  Committee  are  now  engaged  in  collecting  information 
on  die  subject  of  Apprenticeship,  and  the  Council  have  referred 
to  them  the  papers  read  at  Dublin  on  that  subject.  The 
excessive  hours  of  labour,  in  a  few.  exceptional  employments, 
inch  as  that  of  the  journeymen  bakers,  have  been  brought  to 
die  notice  of  the  Association,  and  it  may  be  hoped  not  without 
effect  This  can  seldom  be  a  fitting  subject  for  legislation, 
but  it  is  one  on  which  public  opinion,  enlightened  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  many  evils,  both  moral  and  physical,  which  follow 
from  its  prevalence,  may  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  At 
Bradford,  the  testimony  produced  of  the  improved  condition  of 
the  factory  operatives,  since  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  was  unanswerable ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  as  in  others,  the  system  of  short  hours, 
when  once  fairly  tried,  is  approved  by  the  employers  of 
labour,  however  opposed  they  may  have  been  to  its  first 
introduction. 

The  progress  of  co-operative  association  has  been  recorded 
in  each  volume  of  our  Transactions,  partly  by  independent 
observers,  but  chiefly  by  working  men  themselves  interested  in 
these  undertakings.     The  most  ordinary  form  of  co-operation 
is  a  joint-stock  company  for  the   production   and  supply  of 
articles  of  food  to  its  members,  on  much  the  same  idea  as  that 
followed  by  municipalities  when  they  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  with  water  and  gas  at  their  own  cost     These  enter- 
prises have,  in  many  instances,  proved  highly  successful,  and 
have  been  in  existence  for  a  sufficient  time  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  their  management ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
their  permanent  prosperity,  if  they  continue  to  be  conducted 
with  prudence  and  integrity.    But  like  the  joint-stock  associa- 
tions of  the  wealthier  classes,  though,  perhaps,  to  a  less  degree, 
they  win  in  the  long  run  be  liable  to  losses  from  the  impru- 
dence of  their  directory,  or  the  supineness  of  their  share- 
holder; and  this  danger  will  attach  more  particularly  to  the 
later  development  of  the  associated  labour  principle   in  co- 
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operative  mills  for  manufacture.  There  is  nothing  even  in 
these  which  forbids  success,  though  at  present  they  can  only 
be  considered  as  experiments;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  working  men  who  have  formed  these  societies  have  as  yet 
shown  more  aptitude  for  business,  and  more  integrity,  than  are 
often  exhibited  in  the  joint-stock  companies  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

The  increased  employment  of  women  in  various  branches 
of  industry  was  pointed  out  at  our  first  meeting,  and  the 
necessity  thence  arising  for  an  adequate  industrial  training  of 
women,  and  a  due  recognition  of  their  work,  has  been  dwelt 
upon  at  each  succeeding  meeting.  When  it  appears  that 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  female  population  of  this 
country  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  labour,  it  seems  simply 
idle  to  speak  of  their  employment  as  an  innovation,  or  to  depre- 
cate the  public  statement  of  the  fact*  AVhile  society  has  con- 
tinued to  assume  that  men  support  the  other  sex,  a  state  of 
things  greatly  the  reverse  has  silently  grown  up;  and  the  argu- 
ments against  the  employment  of  women,  some  of  them  no 
doubt  forcible  enough,  have  the  disadvantage  of  coming  too 
late  for  practical  use.  What  seems  actually  required  is, 
that  as  women  are  now  extensively  employed  in  manual  and 
other  labour,  they  should  be  allowed  in  every  case  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  that  no  needless  and  artificial 
restrictions  should  shut  them  out  from  remunerative  employ- 
ment It  was  to  further  these  views  that  the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women  was  established;  and 
the  Council  of  the  Association  has  signified  its*  approval  of  the 
inquiries  and  exertions  of  that  institution,  by  permitting  its 
affiliation  to  the  Association  on  certain  conditions. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  need  of  fresh  channels  of 
employment  for  educated  women,  have  also  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  emigration  as  the  best  and  natural  outlet  The  dis- 
parity between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  still  continues  great 
in  some  of  our  colonies,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
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the  government  at  home  nor  the  colonial  authorities  seem  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  for  sending  out  women  fitted  to  become 
the  wives  and  mothers,  and  to  influence  the  social  tone,  of 
new  communities.  This  is  not  the  only  question  relating  to 
colonization  which  solicits  authoritative  inquiry.  The  condi- 
tion of  some  of  our  settlements  suggests  that  the  laissezfaire 
system  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  orderly,  self-governing 
societies  are  not  likely  to  be  formed  without  the  exercise  of 
some  judgment  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  mother- 
eountry.  Mere  emigration,  no  doubt,  is  often  productive  of 
considerable  benefit  at  home ;  but  the  amount  of  preventable 
suffering  .and  disappointment  in  the  colonies,  caused  by  the 
want  of  organization  and  foresight,  is  deserving  of  more  public 
attention  than  it  has  lately  received. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  when  presiding  over  this 
Department  at  Glasgow,  suggested  as  an  interesting  topic  for 
inquiry  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  labourers,  immigrants 
in  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject was  collected  in  1835  by  the  present  Secretary  for  War, 
then  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  the  results  embodied  in  an  im- 
portant report ;  but  as  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission,  and  great  social 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Council  have  thought  it  desirable  to  follow  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  and  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  collect  further  information.  The  Committee 
have  issued  sets  of  queries  to  employers  of  labour,  clergymen, 
medical  officers,  police  superintendents,  and  others,  and  they 
hope  to  present  at  the  London  Meeting  a  report  analyzing 
the  evidence  they  have  received. 

The  material  condition  of  the  classes  who  earn  their  living 
hy  weekly  wages,  and  form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population, 
has  commanded  the  anxious  attention  of  this  Department. 
It  is,  happily,  certain  that  the  condition  of  these  classes,  under 
the  beneficent  influence  of   equal  laws,  a  free  commercial 
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policy,  the  removal  of  financial  impedimenta  to  industry,  and 
a  great  increase  of  the  means  of  education*  has  been  already 
largely  improved,  and  is  still  improving.  But  there  is  yet 
cause  for  deep  anxiety.  The  miserable  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  working  men,  both  in  towns  and  rural  districts, 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  a  bar  to  improvement, 
whether  physical  or  moral.  The  Association  has  done  ita 
utmost  at  every  meeting  to  point  out  this  evil,  and  to  spread 
information  on  the  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  providing 
healthy  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  Mr,  Henry 
Roberts  has  rendered  invaluable  assistance  on  this  subject. 

There  are  two  other  causes  of  poverty  and  depression,  both 
unhappily  too  prevalent,  which  working  men  have  it  more 
completely  in  their  own  power  to  remove,— improvidence,  and 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  habit  of  living  up  to  their 
earnings,  without  regard  for  the  future,  has  been  fatal  to  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  millions  of  industrious  men; 
but  in  proportion  as  knowledge  has  been  spread,  and  still 
more  perhaps,  as  facilities  for  the  investment  of  small  MUM 
have  increased,  more  economical  habits  have  grown  up, 
especially  in  the  factory  districts.  Our  Transactions  inilBtlW 
much  valuable  information  on  Savings'  Banks,  and  on  the 
admirable  extension  of  those  institutions  through  the  Port 
Office,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sikes,  and  adopted  by  the  beneficent 
wisdom  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  on 
Penny  Banks,  which  foster  the  Afit  germs  of  prudence ;  and 
on  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies,  the  insurance  offices  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  I  think  a  candid  perusal  of  the  papers  on 
thi'sc  subjects  will  show  how  much  is  being  done  to  encourage 
a  habit  of  saving,  and  that  a  provident  tone  is  gaining  ground 
with  the  people.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  It  is  still  lamentably  prevalent,  but  is  certainly 
diminishing,  and  is  every  year  more  and  more  discounte- 
nanced by  respectable  artisans,  and  by  societies  formed  by  the 
The  opening  of  public  parka  and  places  of 
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recreation,  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  increased 
facilities  for  travelling,  the  means  for  intellectual  improvement 
wA  rational  enjoyment  placed  within  the  reach  of  so  many, 
have  all  exercised  an  influence  in  favour  of  temperance. 
The  erection  of  drinking  fountains  in  most  towns  of  the 
kingdom  must  have  had  a  similar  effect ;  and  the  Association 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  rapid  spread,  through  its  agency, 
of  this  simple  remedy  for  the  temptation  of  the  beer-house. 
Among  the  other  aids  to  sobriety  and  improvement  encouraged 
by  this  Department  may  be  mentioned  the  free  public 
libraries  recently  established  under  Mr.  Ewart's  Acts,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  collected  some  interesting  statistics. 

The  best  mode  of  levying  taxation,  so  as  to  press  least  on 
the  industrial  energy  and  resources  of  the  country,  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  more  than  one  of  our  meetings. 
A  Committee  appointed  to  consider  this  question  have  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Papers  prepared  by  several  of  their 
members,  setting  forth  various  and  conflicting  views.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  no  tincture  of  party  politics  has  ever 
entered  into  these  discussions,  and  that  the  opposing  opinions 
have  always  been  maintained  with  perfect  moderation. 

Another  important  subject,  that  of  the  administration  of  the 

Poor  Law,  must  be  dismissed  as  briefly.     The  salutary  change 

effected  in  the  system  of  relief  to  the  poor  has  stayed  the 

growth  of  pauperism,  and  relieved  the  burdens  on  property ; 

hut  there  are  still  defects  of  administration  which  might  be 

easily  remedied,  and  practical  mistakes  which  disfigure  the 

law.     That  was  a  wise  enactment  which  attached  penalties 

and  labour  tests  to  the  adult  able-bodied  pauper,  and  tore  up 

by  the  roots  the  vicious  system  of  indiscriminate  out-door 

relief.     But  it  is  not  a  wise  administration  of  the  law  which 

applies  the  same  sort  of  penal  treatment  to  the  aged,  sick,  and 

infirm,  or  to  children  innocent  of  offence   against  society. 

Those  who  have  seen  continental  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the 

old  and  incurable  poor,  and  of  orphan  children,  will  have  some 
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cause  for  national  shame  when  they  conduct  their  foreign 
visitors  this  year  over  the  institutions  provided  f  >r  similar 
classes  in  London, — the  wards  of  our  metropolitan  work- 
houses. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

This  Sixth  Department  of  the  Association  was  established  at 
the  Glasgow  Meeting,  partly  to  meet  the  wishes  of  commer- 
cial men  and  manufacturers  desirous  of  a  section  which  should 
specifically  represent  their  views,  and  partly  on  the  advice 
of  some  foreign  jurists,  who  feel  the  necessity  for  impartial 
and  dispassionate  debate  on  controverted  and  doubtful  points 
of  international  law.  As  these  chiefly  concern  commerce, 
it  was  thought  by  the  Council  that  the  two  classes  of  subjects 
might,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  be  advantageously  united. 
The  special  congress  held  at  Glasgow  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association,  for  discussing  the  feasibility  of  a  uniform  system 
of  general  average  for  all  nations,  and  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  most  of  the  civilized  states  of  the  world,  furnished 
an  argument  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  department 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  similar  questions.  Thanks  chiefly 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Westlake,  who  possesses 
rare  qualifications  for  the  office,  the  Department  was  success- 
fully organized  for  the  Dublin  Meeting,  and  under  the  auspici*  rcu 
presidency  of  the  celebrated  economist  of  France,  M.  Chevalier, 
its  proceedings  were  of  a  character  to  justify  the  expectations 
of  its  promoters.  The  attendance  of  foreigners  was  numerous, 
and  the  increase  of  international  communication  among  econo- 
mists and  jurists,  which  will  result  from  the  existence  of  this 
Department,  may  ultimately  become  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Association.* 


*  In  bis  opening  address  at  Bradford,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said,  «*  Is  it 
forbidden  U>  believe  that  these  gatherings  may  be  of  nation*,  and  so  t»ecome, 
under  God,  subsidiary  to  the  great  Issue  of  *  beating  our  a  words  into  ploughshares, 
and  our  spears  into  pruning  hooka  ?  *    By  the  aid  of  Great  Easterns  the  channel 
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As  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  only  meeting  yet  held 
'  the  Department  are  fully  chronicled  in  this  volume,  it  is  un- 
to add  more  QONerafaftg  its  operations  than  to  say 
that  a  Bill  to  codify  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  General 
lYerage  has  been  prepared*  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  with  a  view  to 
present  it  complete  at  the  London  Meeting.  The  Council 
will  also  present  a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  an 
intendment  in  the  law  of  Trndc   "Marks. 

The  Council,  it  should  be  added,  have  elected  M.  Chevalier 
a  Foreign  Corresponding  Member,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
I  service  he  rendered  to  the  Association  at  Dublin  5  and 
are  about  to  confer  the  same  distinction  on  the  Hon* 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  sent  to  the 
Department  a  valuable  communication  on  the  subject  of  belli- 
gerent rights  at  sea. 


h  arc  the  questions  which  the  Association  has  endea- 
oured  to  elucidate  at  the  five  meetings  it  has  already  held.  The 
mt  given  of  them  above  is  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect, 
it  may  at  least  serve  to  show  the  important  nature  of  our 
ta,  and  the  practical  results  that  in  many  instances  have 
a  cd  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  take  place  in  London,  in  the  first  week  of  June 
next,  when  it  may  be  expected  that  the  metropolis  will  bo 
filled  by  visitors  both  from  the  Continent  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  hoped  that  a  metropolitan 
meeting  at  such  a  time  will  cement  more  closely  than  ever  our 
alliance  with  the  foreign  promoters  of  our  science,  and  will 

my  be  reduced  to  a  leap,  and  the  Atlantic  be  only  a  prolonged  bridge.  The 
■AfiDtego  wUl  be  great,  for  all  these  matters  require  wfm  **xpeficnce ;  they  need 
fttoj  minds,  many  habits,  many  views,  many  facts,  and  many  men,  to  throw 
Ufbtepon  tbetiK  Until  we  can  be  brought,  to  one  flat  resemb lance  throughout 
uVworld,  the  raec  muM  be  considered  in  Its  various  phases,  and  with  reference 
to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  wants  of  each  nation,  and  the  adaptation  of  pecu- 
liar remedies.  In  this  way,  the  exchange  of  ideas,  like  the  exchanges  of  com- 
fterawmay  be  truly  beneficial,  and  an  evil  existing  in  one  country  may  be 
1  by  the  good  existing  in  another/' 
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also  afford  the  means  for  a  really  national  review  of  the  most 
ini  port  ant  among  the  social  questions  of  the  time.  The 
meeting  may  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  International 
Exhibition,  illustrating  the  principles  of  that  civilized  organic 
zation  of  society  which  begets  the  innumerable  products  of  art 
and  industry,  and  the  improvement  of  which  is  the  aim  of  all 
students  of  the  social  sciences. 

The  Council  are  fully  alive  to  the  great  efforts  that  will  be 
required  to  provide  for  all  the  exigencies  of  a  metropolitan 
meeting,  and  they  some  time  since  appointed  an  Executive 
Committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  without  delay. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  caused  the  post* 
ponement  of  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  Mansion  Ilnu-e, 
and  has  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  year.  Hifl 
Royal  Highness  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Association,  and  it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  he 
would  have  consented  to  preside  over  the  London  Meeting,  and 
lend  to  its  proceedings  the  invaluable  aid  of  his  intellect, 
experience,  and  European  reputation.  The  grave,  which  has 
closed  over  this  and  so  many  other  expectations,  has  deprived 
the  nation  of  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  enlightened  pro- 
moters of  social  science. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  former 
volumes  of  Transactions,  a  short  account  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting.  The  Association  assembled  at  Dublin,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  14  th  of  August,  18-61,  and  continued  in  session  for 
one  week.  The  number  of  Members'  tickets  issued  was  445  ; 
and  of  Ladies'  and  Associates*,  1,347,  The  opening  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Mansion  House,  where  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  on  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  and  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  A  resolution,  thanking  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Curriehill,  of  Edinburgh,  seconded  by  Mr,  M.  D.  Hill, 
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Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Departmental  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  respec- 
tive Presidents,  one  on  each  morning,  before  the  business  of 
the  sections  had  commenced,  in  a  hall  liberally  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Solicitors.  Nearly  200 
papers  were  contributed  to  the  meeting,  of  which  173  were 
read. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  15th,  the  Association 
assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  a 
Conversazione  given  by  that  body.  The  Dublin  Statistical 
Society  also  entertained  the  Association,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  the  20th,  at  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday  the  16th,  a  Meeting  for  Members  of 
Literary  Societies,  Young  Men's  Societies  for  Mutual  Im- 
provement, and  other  similar  institutions,  took  place  in  the 
Bound  Room  of  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Brougham.  His  Lordship  also  presided  over  a  Temper- 
ance Meeting,  held  in  connexion  with  the  Association,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday  the  21st. 

The  business  of  the  Departments  was  conducted  in  the 
Four  Courts,  which  were  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association  throughout  the  week.  The  concluding 
Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  the  21st,  when  the  Report 
of  the  Council  was  read.  The  Reports  from  the  Bradford 
Local  Standing  Committee,  and  from  the  Local  Associations 
of  Liverpool  and  Aberdeen,  were  also  read,  and  are  appended 
to  this  Introduction. 

To  the  efforts  of  the  Local  Officers  the  success  of  the 
Dublin  Meeting  is  largely  due.  Dr.  F.  Waller,  Mr.  J.  Len- 
taigne,  and  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock,  were  unremitting  in  their 
exertions,  both  previous  to  and  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting.  To  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Dublin 
Statistical  Society,  the  Association  was  indebted,  not  only  for 
a  liberal  hospitality,  which  added  largely  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting,  but  for  an  amount  of  support  from  their  learned 
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presidents  and  members  which  gave  scientific  value  to  many 
of  the  important  discussions  of  the  Departments.  Among  the 
chief  causes  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting 
was  the  generous  kindness  shown  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  has  from  the  origin  of  the  Association  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  its  welfare,  and  who  rendered  it  important  service 
at  Liverpool  by  filling  the  office  of  President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Punishment  and  Reformation.  His  Excellency  was 
present  daily  in  one  or  other  of  the  Departments,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  the  19th,  entertained  at  a  banquet 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  leading  members,  and 
received  the  whole  Association  at  the  Castle  in  the  evening. 

The  Treasurer's  cash  account  for  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
1861,  is  appended.  Mr.  William  Hawea  has  been  appointed 
auditor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Jelinger  Synions. 


GEORGE  W.  HASTINGS. 
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APPENDIX. 

Effort  of  the  Bradford  Local  Standing  Committee,  1861. 

ford  Local  Standing  Committer  hare  resolved  to  form  a  Branch 
ion,  Class  No.  1,  as  defined  in  the  Volume  of  Transaction**  1860.  Intro- 
p.  rrvi.  note  ;  and  with  the  forty  or  more  subscribers  whose  names  con- 
tinned  on  the  Itooka  of  the  National  Association  last  year,  together  with  other* 
who  may  join,  they  hope  to  organize  it  accordingly. 

It  is  intended  to  do  so  more  fully  at  the  close  of  the  Dublin  Meeting,  when 
wreral  points  contemplated  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  enlist  as  wide  and 
influential  a  support  as  possible,  will  be  considered. 
The  Committee  thus  fully  trusts  that  efforts  for  social  amelioration  in  their 
nity.to  which  the  Bradford  Meeting  of  1869  gave  so  valuable  an  impulse, 
will  en  i    to   contribute   their   fehare  to   the   Sociai  which  the 

National  Association  seeks  to  promote. 

The  two  Institutions  of  which  a  short  report  was  given  last  year  at  Glasgow, 
tiz.  The  Bradford  Female  Refuge,  and  t lie  Bradford  Workbuiwe'Visiting  Society, 
continue  their  useful  and  important  labours,  {TrantacHom*  1660.      Introduction, 
nil  n 

J.  H.  Rtlamd,  Secretary. 

Rkfoet  of  the  Aberdeen  Locaj*  Association. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  it  occurred  to  several  gentlemen  taking  an  interest 
-ions  of  social  science,  that  the  elucidation  of  these  questions,  many  of 
item  directly  affect  In  g  the  community  of  Aberdeen*  would  be  materially  pro- 
ttoted  hy  the  establishment  of  an  Association  for  that  purpose. 

r  several  preliminary  meetings,  the  Association  was  formally  constituted 
on  9th  May,  18<K),  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  the  el  eft  inn  ■  t  ;i  President, 
I,  and  other  office  -bearers. 
With  a  view  to  greater  efficiency  fee  Coundl  appointed  QMMnllfttM  of  their 
camber  on  the  various  branches  of  the  subject,  viz.,  Law,   Education,  Crime, 
Immorality.  Public  Health,  and  Social  Economy.     Shortly  after  their  nppoitit- 
aent,  the  Education  Committee  issued  schedules  of  queries  to  all  the  teachers  of 
-   within  the  parliamentary  boundary  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen,,  as  to  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance,  the  branches  taught,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
%  &c,   The  returns  obtained  in  answer  to  these  queries,  though  not  so  com- 
plete as  could  be  wished,  yet  contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation, which  the  Committee  hope  to  turn  to  good  account. 

Tb»-  Commiteee  on  Illegitimacy,  principal ly  through  two  of  their  members,  were 
enabled  to  afford  some  important  statistical  informal  ion  to  Mr*  Valentine,  which 
be  embodied,  along  with  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries,  in  a  paper  on  **  Illegiti- 
macy in  Aberdeen  nnd  the  other  principal  towns  in  Scotland,*"  which  he  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ootmcfl  I  the  Association  on  19th  Sept.  last,  and  which  was 
■forwards  printed  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  was  held  at  Glasgow, 

:ta*  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  on  24th    September,   I860,  and  the 

«*  following  day.     The  attendance  was  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion  % 

uber  of  tickets  issued  was  2,872.     The  Aberdeen  Association  having  tieen 

utmitM  a?  a  corporate  member,  nominated  as  its  representatives  to  attend  the 

Olimnw  Meeting,  Sheriff  Watson  and  Mr.  Valentine, 

i«artment  (Punishment  and  Reformation)  two  Papers  were  read 

he  Crime  of  Aberdeenshire  for  the  ten  years  preceding 

\xa\  on  "  the  Indus!  rial  s-hool,  as  it  affects  the  Child,  the  Parent,  and  the 

Paf>er*  were  also  read  by  Mr,  Thomson,  tTie  President,  on  *«  the  Prin- 

•ipWsof  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Feeling  Schools,"  and  **  a  brief  History  of  Pre- 
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venlive  nnd  Reformatory  Wotls  in  Aberdeen,"  arid  on  "the  LicerifinusneMi  of 
Scotland."  Mr,  Viileti titled  paper  before  referred  to  was  intended  fco  be  read  at 
gOW,  but  unfortunately,  through  some  mistake  as  to  tbe  lime  far  giving  fa 
papers,  it  was  too  late  to  be  received.  I%e  Volume  containing  the  Transactions 
of  r  |m-  Xniiiiaal  Association  for  18fiG\  is  in  the  possession  of  your  Association,  and 
with  I  he  other  three  preceding;  volumes  may  be  consulted  by  any  memiier. 

Stated  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  discussion 
of  questions  relating  to  I  bo  objects  of  tbe  Association.  At  these  meetings  Papers 
were  read  by  Sheriff  WuInou,  the  Vice-President,  on  "  Crime,  with  special  refe- 
rence to  Aberdeenshln  "  by  Mr.  Batten,  on  "  the  Industrial  Employment  of 
Women;**  by  Mr.  Watt,  on  Wbc  Extension  of  the  System  of  Industrial  School? 
to  a  higher  grade  of  Children;'*  by  Mr.  MeCombie,  on  M  Homes  fur  tbe  People;" 
and  by  Mr.  Cadenheao\  on'*4 a  Scheme  for  increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Scboola.* 

The  Conned  desires  to  express  its  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  trouble 
taken  by  tlnui  iti  llic  preparation  of  these  Papers,  and  its  sense  of  the  hnporfeonot 
Of  many  of  the  suggestions  offered:  and  the  Council  cannot  but  regret  tout  the 
at  ten  lance  of  member!  at  these  meetings  was  not  more  numerous.  As  respects 
the  funds  of  the  Association,  the  Council  has  to  report,  that  no  entry-money 
having  been  charged  to  meet  preliminary  expenses,  and  the  annual  subscription 
having  been  fixed  at  the  very  low  sum  or  5*.,  the  amount  received  has  been  bandy 
■deqtoate  to  meet  the  necessary  outlay  for  printing  and  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  Association. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Council,  with  the  view  of  exciting  mora  interest  on 
the  part  of  tbe  public  in  the  proceedings  of  the  .\>-->»  rition,  to  bold  a  series  of 
popular  lectures  on  questions  relaling  to  tbe  object  of  the  Association,  by  some 
of  their  own  members,  and  by  gentlemen  from  a  distance,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  give  their  services.  Such  a  scheme,  however,  must  be  attended  with  some 
expense;  and  unless  a  very  considerable  addition  is  made  to  the  funds  during  ihe 
ensuing  year  by  new  members  joining  the  Association,  anil  by  donations  from 
UlOM  interested  in  its  success,  the  proposal  cannot  be  adopted,  or  tbe  business  of 
the  Association  carried  on  with  efficiency. 


REPoaT  or  the  Liverpool  Local  Association. 

The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Association  for  tbe  promotion  of  Soda 
Science,  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you,  that  their  efforts  to  create 
interest  in  the  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal  have>  so  far,  been  attend 
with  a  moderate  amotml  of  success. 

During  the  few  months  which   have  elapsed  since  our  Local  Association  was 
formed,  it  has  held  meetings  at  which  papers  have  been  read,  and  discussion 
entered  into,  on  the  following  subjects,  tlk  : 

1,  The  application  of  statistics  to  the  advancement  of  Social  Science. 

2.  The  reformation  of  adult  criminals. 

3.  The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  sai lot's  on  the  high  seas. 

4,  The  diminution  of  infant  mortality. 
ft,  The  means  of  preventing  adulteration  of  human  food  and  drink. 

fi.  The  general  objects  and  practical  working  of  Social  Science  Association*. 

On  each  occasion,  our  Committee  has  been  indebted  to  some  member  of  the 
A  *,.  lation  for  the  production  of  an  able  and  interesting  pnj>er  on  the  subject  in 
lumil,  which  has  nerved  to  erf  ate  an  animated  debate,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  results  may,  sooner  or  later,  take  a  practical  form. 

Of  the  subjects  enumerated,  that  which  relates  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
sailors  on  the  high  seas  is  one  well  suited  for  consideration  in  a  commercial 
Community  like  that  of  Liverpool,  To  this  cruelty,  of  which  the  existence  la  loo 
well  authenticated,  we  have  at  present  no  sufficient  check,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fection ofonr  treaties  with  other  nations.  Although,  whenever  a  vessel  reaches  ,» 
\Htrt  of  her  own  country,  due  engnisinicc  rati  l*>  taken  of  any  crime  committed  on 
board  during  the  royngc  ju>i   ended,  no  proper  provision  whatever  exist*  for  the 
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punish  milar  crimes  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  reaching  some  foreign  port ; 

for  our  international  arrangement*  do  not  admit  of  a  delinquent  being  tried  hy 
■ny  foreign  conrt  of  justice,  unless  his  offence  has  been  committed  within  the 
territory  to  which  that  court  belongs.  Thus,  an  English  11I1I11  lilllhll  on  arrival 
in  in  American  |>ort,  though  known  to  have  killed  or  ill-treated  one  of  his 
tidors,  is  safe  from  arrest  by  any  American  authority ;  and  in  like  manner,  nn 
American  ship-master,  on  arrival  to  thin  country,  may  set  at  defiance  all  British 
Utjpiteriiil  authority,  though  guilty  of  any  cimriuilie*  while  at  gea.  It  is  true 
that,  in  either  case,  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  whip  belongs  may  « 
ti*  accused  to  be  arrested  and  send  him  to  his  own  country  for  trial  and  punish- 
BKOt :  hat,  in  practice,  this  resource  is  of  little  a<  ail,  nliture  of  time, 

y,  and  trouble  thereby  incurred  arc  so  great  a*  generally  to  prevent  action, 
njr  flagrant  cases  of  unpunished  guilt  have  consequently  occurred.  Our 
~ont  while  much  deploring  this  great  evil,  find  it  difficult  to  suggest  a 
f  which,  while  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view,  might  not  occasionally 
s  subject  to  abuse,  and  give  rise  to  national  jealousy.  Thei  have  referred  the 
question,  however,  to  a  sub-committee  of  three  gentlemen,  who  are  well  versed  in 
questions  of  commerce  and  international  law,  and  from  whom  some  valuable  sug- 
ffsiions  may,  we  hope,  be  obtained. 

To  the  adulteration  of  human  food  and  drink,  which  prevails  to  such  an  injurious 
atent  throughout  the  kingdom,  our  Association  are  endeavouring  to  direct  public 
Mention,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption,  if  possible,  of  efficient  remedial  measures. 
' t  two  meetings  devoted  by  us  to  this  subject,  niueto  valuable  and  interesting 
nation  was  received  from  scientific  and  professional  gentlemen ;  and  after 
1  debates,  the  question  was  referred  to  a  sub-comrnitteeT  who  have  since 
n mended  that  a  puttie  meeting  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  urging  our 
I  authorities  to  put  in  force  the  powers  conferred  cm  them  by  the  recent  An 
r  Parliament,  and  to  appoint  a  public  analyst  in  the  manner  therein  indicated, 
tii  felt  that  this  step,  though  it  possibly  may  fail  In  effecting  the  object  wished 
;  should  nevertheless  be  tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  rather  than  that  complete 

on  should  prevail,  as  it  does  at  present. 
On  the  other  topics  enumerated  no  special  comment  is  here  desirable,  as  our 
Association  have  At  present  no  particular  new  facts  or  arguments  to  bring 
forward  regarding  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  hope  to  labour  steadily  in  the 
folds  of  inquiry  which  they  indicate.  During  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  it 
a  our  intention  to  hold  a  further  series  of  meeting!  For  the  discussion  of  these 
tad  similar  questions  \  and  our  Committee  hope  that  hy  degrees  the  puhlie  of  our 
Urge  towns  may  be  roused  to  greater  action  with  regard  lo  the  many  evils  which 
notoriously  exist  around  them,  and  which  can  only  he  removed  hy  steady  and 
efforts.  Our  chief  attention  will,  of  course,  ttfe  devoted  to'  subjects"  of 
tad  interest,  especially  those  that  concern  our  commerce  and  seafaring  popula- 
ut  the  Association  will  at  all  times  lie  ready  to  assist  in  the  investigation 
°f  questions  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large  ;  and  hope  to  be  in 
foqaent  communication  with  the  Parrot  Association,  from  whom  any  advice  or 
•snstaace  will  be  very  thankfully  received.  The  number  of  our  members  at 
Present  rather  exceeds  two  hundred,,  who  subscribe  half  a  guinea  each  annually 
Vwirds  our  funds.  This  number  is  but  small  for  bo  large  a  town,  but  we  expect 
*°eee  it  steadily  increase. 

Wh,  H.  Jones, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Lmrjw,K  13M  Augutt,  1801. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS 

BT  THE  / 

BIGHT    HON.   LORD    BROUGHAM    AND   VAUX, 

president  of  the  association 


IX  opening  the  fifth  Congress  of  the  National  Association, 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  it  would  ill  deserve  its  name 
if  it  did  nut  embrace  the  important  part  of  the  empire  in  which 
we  have  now  the  happiness  to  assemble,  "We  are  in  the 
great  capital  of  Ireland,  renowned  for  having  given  to  the 
world  men  illustrious  in  all  the  departments  of  science  and  of 
g  well  as  of  arms.  Rut  it  is  to  me  individually  a  painful 
reflection  that  the  must  eminent  of  these,  andwho^e  friendship 
wta  my  comfort  and  my  honour,  I  cannot  meet  in  this  my  first 
visit  to  the  country  adorned  by  their  transcendent  genius — 
Grattan,  Plunket,  Wellington,  Welleslcy — the  great  patriot, 
the  consummate  orator,  the  first  of  warriors,  foremost,  too, 
among  statesmen,  and  the  illustrious  head  of  his  house,  the 
greatest  of  all  who  ever  ruled  over  Ireland:  all  of  these  I 
hate  been  doomed  to  outlive,  and  to  the  dispensations  of 
idenec  it  is  fit  we  should  be  resigned.  Rut  the  loss  of 
such  men  to  their  country  is  grievous,  and  more  especially  of 
one  whom  I  have  named.  The  others  had  accomplished  the 
work  to  which  they  were  severally  called,  and  left  their 
bright  example  to  guide  us,  and  their  success  to  cheer;  but  of 
the  great  duke,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  whether  we  look 
abroad  or  at  home,  while  we  cherish  the  immortal  memory,  we 
fed  the  loss  not  to  be  repaired. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  note  the  progress  which  social 
science  has  made  during  the  last  year,  and  its  present  state  and 
prospects*  We  are  met  again  by  the  complaint  that  few  of  the 
plana  proposed  by  us  have  been  accomplished,  and  that  of  the 
aeagiires  originating  in  our  labours,  many  have  failed  to  pass 
though  the  Legislature.  But  the  progress  of  all  the  sciences  and 
*rta  U  slow,  because  their  improvement  is  necessarily  gradual 
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Our  limitetl  faculties  can  never  reach  at  once  the  utmost  excel- 
lence of  which  they  are  capable,  and  their  exercise  can  never 
complete  suddenly  any  great  work,  but  must  proceed  by  steps 
towards  its  accomplishment.  In  the  whole  circle  of  science 
you  find  gradual  progress  to  be  the  ride.  Thus  the  vast 
changes  which  Newton  made  in  the  mathematics  and  in 
physical  science  were  effected  after  others  had  made  a  near 
approach  to  the  same  point.  The  calculus,  in  itself  so  great 
an  extension  of  analytical  science,  and  in  its  consequences  pro- 
ducing such  a  revolution  in  all  theexacter  sciences,  had,  above 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  its  invention,  been  nearly  dis- 
covered by  Cavalleri  and  Roberval,  and  still  more  nearly  by 
Fermat,  and  some  years  later  most  nearly  of  all  by  Barrow; 
while  the  doctrine  of  gra\ -Italian,  and  its  explanation  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  baa  been  approached,  at  any  rate  had  the 
way  prepared  for  it,  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huyghcns,  Borelli ; 
ana  even  his  optical  discoveries  had  been  partially  anticipated 
by  Ivronland  of  Prague,  and  Antonio,  Bishop  of  Spalatro. 

The  science  of  chemistry,  from  the  dreams  of  the  alchemist 
to  the  erroneous  theory  of  Stahl,  made  slow  progress,  and  by 
successive  improvements  was  freed  from  those  errors,  and  o 
into  the  science  which  Black,  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  and  Davy, 
brought  to  its  present  state. 

The  great  rule  of  gradual  progress  governs  the  moral  sciences 
as  well  as  the  natural*  Before  the  foundations  of  political 
economy  were  laid  by  Hume  and  Smith,  the  French  econo- 
mists had  made  a  great  step  towards  it,  and  Turgot  had 
himself  worked,  and  as  a  minister  had  patronized  the 
labours  of  others  in  the  same  direction.  Again,  in  consti- 
tutional policy,  see  by  what  slow  degrees  the  great  modern 
discovery  of  representative  government  has  been  made  from 
its  first  rude  elements,— the  attendance  of  feudal  tenants  at 
their  lord's  court,  and  the  summons  of  burghers  to  grant 
supplies  of  money.  Far  from  being  impatient  at  this  slow 
progress,  we  ought  rather  to  reflect  that  the  sure  advance  of  all 
tin'  sciences  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  being  gradual. 
But  the  common  law  of  our  nature,  which  forbids  the  sudden 
and  rapid  leaping  forward,  and  decrees  that  each  successive 
step  prepared  by  the  last  shall  facilitate  the  next,  is  in  an 
especial  manner  of  importance  and  of  value  in  the  social 
sciences,*  which  so  nearly  affect  the  highest  interests  of  manr 


*  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  term  Social  Science  is  inaccurate, 
because  all  sciences  concern  mankind,  and  therefore  thin  expression  may 
denote  them  all.  But  this  view  of  tho  subject  is  extremely  incorrect.  At  the 
same  time  it  most  be  admitted  that  all  attempts  to  produce  an  accurate  classi* 
fieation  of  the  different  branches  of  human  knowlego  have  proved  very  unsuc* 
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kin  A  Here  our  course,  to  be  safe,  must  be  guided  by  the 
result  of  experience,  and  must  always  be  of  a  tentative  kind. 
We  must  even  be  prepared  to  change  our  direction  and  our 
pace,  and  to  retrace  our  steps  when  we  find  we  have  gone  too 

r  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  skilful  navigator,  when  steering 
on  an  unknown  coast,  after  taking  all  pri-cautions  to  obtiun 
information  respecting  it,  having  nu  chart,  Off  none  that  can  bo 
relied  on,  proceeds  with  the  lead  ever  in  his  hand,  and  the  glass 
at  his  eye,  lies  to,  when  he  can,  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  and  haa 
lis  sails  and  his  helm  always  ready  to  change  his  course  on 
the  least  indication  of  peril.  The  safety  of  his  ship  and  crew 
depend?  upon  such  precautions;  and  the  safety  of  the  <  im- 
munity depends  apM  all  proposed  improvements,  which  are 
[mart  maturely  considered,  and,  when 
ted,  being  carried  into  execution  by  such  advances  as  shall 

lime  for  correcting  errors,  or  stopping  short,  or  altering 
he  course  pursued,  when   actual  experience  proves  it  to  be 

e   an    example   from   the   great    change   in    our  juris- 

ence  which  I  had  the  Batu&etion  of  bringing  about  in 

WIi   by  the   Act  for  the  examination  of  parties  in  all  civil 

twenty  years  before  I  had   strongly  urged  the 

Age  of  the  law  of  evidence  in  this  and  in  other  respects* 

grioofl    improvements  had  been  effected    rather  by  judicial 

n  than  by  statute — by  what    Mr,  Bentham  n  call 

.♦-made  law."     Then ,  in  1843,  Lord  Denman  carried  a 

r  removing  the  objection  of  interest  to  a  witness's  com- 

teney,  which  I  had  in  vain  proposed  fifteen  years  before. 


and  that  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  an  approximation  to  such  an 
neat.  How  egTejriously  tho  most  celebrated  attempts  have  failed  in 
L  known,  Locke's  scheme  leads  to  classify  the  calculus  with  anatomy,  and 
with  theology:  Bacon's  separates  iiid  li.  i  rtua  I  philosophy  from 
yV  and  optics  and  aeons  tics  from  natural  philosophy,  and  joins  them 
ilea  :  D*A1embert's,  in  the  much -vaunted  Preliminary  Discourse  to  tho 
life,  bring-s  mathematics  under  natural  science,  and  heraldry  and 
ider  logic.  It  is  better  to  content  ourselves  with  the  ordinary, 
tit  classification  of  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
,  while  the  latter  are  divided  into  those  which  relate  to  man  as  an  tool* 
I  and  those  which  relate  to  hirn  as  a  member  of  society.  The  term  Social 
De  seemed  preferable  to  Political,  which  might  be  used  to  designate  tho 
U*  of  these  classes.  It  seemed  preferable,  because  it  appears  to  exclude  tho 
■otyscta  of  party  controversy,  and  to  describe  those  sciences  which  all  parties 
**•  agreed  to  promote,  or  at  least  candidly  to  discuss.  A  single  word  has  been 
fesidiirated  to  express  the  nature  and  objects  of  tho  Association,  and  some, 
it,  have  used  tho  term  Sociology,  but  this  has  constantly  b<  en 
"podiated  by  its  members,  as  a  barbarous  mixture  of  languages,  rather  than 
nor  be  inconvenience  of  a  circumlocution   has  been  submitted  to. 

i    lie  observed,  that  use,  the  great  arbiter  in  such  matters, 
•nation*  a  like  departure  from  purity  of  idiom  in  some  well-known  instance:?, 
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In  1842  the  proposal  was  renewed  that,  all  objection  of  interest 
being  proposed  to  be  removed,  the  parties  should  themselves 
be  made  competent.  But  the  bill  passed,  confined  to  wit- 
nesses not  being  parties.  It  was  foretold  by  the  objectors 
that  perjury  would  be  increased.  The  Act  passed,  and 
there  was  no  increase  of  perjury.  I  then  brought  in  the  bill 
for  the  examination  of  parties,  and  it  passed  without  much 
opposition,  though  the  Chancellor  of  the  day  resisted  it,  and 
had  it  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  I  never  should 
have  carried  it  had  not  the  first  step  been  taken  by  the  bill  of 
1843,  and  the  experience  under  that  Act  shown  how  safely  we 
might  go  further.  The  Law  Amendment  Society,  the  pre- 
cursor and  the  ally  of  our  National  Association,  examined 
minutely  the  working  of  the  County  Courts  Act  in  the  exami- 
nation of  parties.  It  circulated  queries  to  all  the  judges  of 
those  courts,  and  their  answers  proved  wholly  favourable  to 
the  plan.  I  had  thus  for  the  bill  the  powerful  support  of 
actual  experience  for  several  years ;  and  I  now  have  hopes  of 
being  able  to  complete  the  great  change  by  a  further  step, 
extending  it  to  criminal  cases,  at  least  so  far  as  giving  the 
defendant  an  option  of  being  examined  if  he  pleases,  and 
of  course  submitting  himself  to  the  sifting  of  cross-ex- 
amination. 

I  conceive  that  the  history  of  this  great  improvement  in  our 
jurisprudence  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  position  that 
changes  in  measures  of  social  improvement  generally  are  best 
effected  by  degrees,  and  that  the  gradual  progress  of  such 
improvement  is  not  to  be  lamented,  but  rather,  in  the  bulk  of 
instances,  to  be  deemed  sale  and  beneficial.  He  is  no  friend 
to  the  advance  of  Social  Science  in  any  of  its  branches  who 
hastens  forward  with  heedless  unreflecting  speed,  despising 
all  that  is  gained,  because  it  is  less  than  all  that  he  desires,  and 
looking  down  with  contempt  upon  those  whom  he  passes  in  his 
impatient  course.     This  spirit,  so  inimical  to  real,  solid  im- 

Erovemcnt,  sometimes  is  the  fruit  of  zeal  without  knowledge, 
ut  not  unfrcnjicntly  arises  from  mere  selfish  desire  of  distinc- 
tion, when  a  man,  sacrificing  a  great  cause  to  hie  personal 
ambition,  becomes  a  public  enemy — 


"  Vain  glorious,  who  through  infamy  seeks  fame*'* 


For  this  is  one  of  those  occasions  in  which  vanity,  from  being 
as  it  commonly  is,  a  harmless  folly,  only  ridiculous,  rises  into 
a  crime,  becoming  selfish,  unprincipled,  pernicious,  and  die- 
graceful. 

It   is,   however,   fit  that   we  now    consider   the   progress 
which   has   been  actually   made   since   our  laet   Congress  $ 
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and  here  I  would  first  of  all  mark  the  very  gratifying  change 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  aod  to  which  our  labours 
have  materially  contributed — the  change  in  the  economy  and 
management  of  their  estates  by  the  owners  of  landed  property. 
The  improvements  in  agriculture  have  obliged  lamilurds  to 
make  a  great  outlay  upon  draining  and  farm  buildings,  highly 
beneficial  no  doubt  to  themselves, and  therefore  well  bestowed  ; 
but  in  most  instances  so  difficult  as  to  require  the  help  of 
loans-  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  generally  contributed 
in  a  degree  formerly  unknown  to  what  could  afford  no  pecu- 
niary benefit,  the  building  and  support  of  schools,  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  pour,  and  the  building  and  repair  of 
churches,  thus  spending  most  upon  these  excellent  objects 
when  they  had  least  to  spare.  As  a  learned  and  reverend 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Elwyn,  has  observed  : — *  It  is  one  of  the 

appy  effects  of  advancement  in  any  path  that  it  begets  a  zeal 

1  advancement  in  other  directions,  and  he   who  begins  by 

l  ing  his  estate  ends  in  wishing   to  improve  the  people 

on  it  and  near  it."     Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 

on  template  this  progress  in  classes,  generally  speaking,  the  most 

reluctant  to  approve  of  changes,  because  the  slowest  to  believe 

their  expediency  or  even  safety  ;  and  it  affords  the  strongest 

on  for  extending  to  the  agricultural  labourers   and   their 

tiildren  the  benefit  of  those  wholesome  restraints  of  late  years 
imposed  upon  the  improper  employment  of  labour  in  offal 
branches.  It  is  a  most  consolatm-y  circumstance  to  all  friends 
of  social  improvement,  and  of  the  sound  and  liberal  principles 
which  insure  its  progress,  that  the  reign  of  these  principles 
seems  to  be  established  universally.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say 
with  the  great  poet,  when  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  Re^ 
Btoration— 

But  at 


*  *  At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease, 
And  factious  souls  are  wearied  into  peace. " 


iut  at  least  thev  are  tired  of  resisting  the  truth,  and  thus  we 
find  that  upon  the  most  important  questions  there  is  now  little 
to  distinguish  conflicting  parties,  all  being  alike  the  professors 
of  opinions  which  hut  a  few  years  ago  formed  the  main  ground, 
might  be,  the  chief  pretext  of  their  differences.  Thus, 
the  stoutest  adversaries  of  secret  voting  (perhaps  well  advised 
in  their  opposition)  have  lately  insisted  upon  introducing  it  at 
one  of  our  universities,  with  an  intimation  that  it  ought  to  be 
generally  applied ;  for  the  voting  by  signed  papers,  though  its 
object  be  to  save  the  voter's  journey,  of  necessity 
i  his  escape  from  observation. 
The  most  important  of  all  our  departments,  unquestionably, 
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is  the  first — -that  of  Jurisprudence ;  and  here  we  have  not  to 
report  a  great  number  of  measures  recommended  at  our 
former  meeting,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  but  those 
which  happily  have  been  approved  and  passed  are  of  very 
great  moment  An  elaborate  report,  with  suggestions,  on  the 
patent  law,  and  the  reports  on  private  bill  legislation,  have 
as  yet  borne  no  fruit.  But  the  important  propositions  re- 
specting charitable  trusts,  made  by  our  learned  and  distin- 
fuished  colleague,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  have  to  a  great  extent 
een  adopted  by  the  Education  Commission,  under  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  and  the  amendments  of  the  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency laws  which,  after  the  fullest  investigation,  we  so  strongly 
recommended,  have  almost  all  been  introduced  into  the  new  Act, 
the  careful  and  skilful  framing  of  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  has  not  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  Lords  without  material  changes  ;  but  it  is 
an  important  amendment  of  the  law.  Great  complaints  were 
made  at  the  last  Congress  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
of  the  Legislature  was  consumed,  almost  to  waste,  by 
endless  and  useless  debate  in  one  of  the  houses;  and  the 
worst  consequence  of  this  was  felt  and  deplored  in  the 
loss  of  the  bills  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law. 
Although  it  cannot  be  with  truth  affirmed  that  the  grounds 
of  the  complaint  are  removed,  yet  they  have  been  somewhat 
lessened  during  the  last  session ;  and  certainly  there  has  been 
the  most  satisfactory  change  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
these  important  consolidation  bills,  a  change  which  may,  in  part 
at  least,  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  our  remonstrances.  The 
wise  resolution  which  we  strongly  urged,  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  my  esteemed  friend,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  has 
been  adopted,  of  taking  upon  trust  the  project  framed  by 
learned  and  skilful  persons,  and  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  Lords;  and  thus  five  Acts  have  been  passed  containing  a 
digest  of  the  main  body  of  the  criminal  statute  law.  That 
there  is  no  other  conceivable  means  of  attaining  this  great 
object,  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  practical  lawgivers,  and 
after  it  had  so  long  been  rejected  by  the  Legislature,  it  is  gra- 
tifying to  reflect  that  the  labours  of  this  Association  have 
contributed  to  its  adoption.     Nor  can  any  gain  to  our  juris- 

Srudence  be  more  important  both  in  itself  and  as  leading  to  a 
igest  of  the  law  in  ail  its  branches ;  for  nothing  can  more 
directly  tend  to  its  improvement  in  every  way.  But,  further- 
more, it  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  suojeet  has  an  indis- 
putable right  to  protection  in  return  for  his  allegiance,  nay,  as 
the  very  condition  of  his  allegiance.  Yet  involved  in  this 
is  the  right  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  laws  under  which 
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le  lives,   and   submission    to   which   his   allegiance   implies. 
But  the  ancient  tyrant  who  placed  his  laws  at  such  a  height 
that  the  people  could  not  read  them,  hardly  did  a  worse  act 
than  they  who  so  wrap  them  up  in  vague  language,  and  so  mix 
and  confound  their  provisions,  that  when  read  they  are  not 
Bodeflstoofl.      Happily,    there  is   an  end    to    this    grievous 
defect  in  our  system,  a  certainty   <rf  having  a  digest,  which  fat 
many  years  was  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  when 
the  labours  of  those  to  whom  nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  com- 
mitted   the   consolidation,  giving  us   most  valuable   reports, 
reemed  doomed  to  disappointment  by  the  course  pursued  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and  would  have  continued  ineffectual 
for  the  exertions  and  influence  of  our  Xational  Association. 
Let  us,  however,  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the  invaluable 
aervices  of   tfeMS.  It.  Ker,  Starkie,  Greaves,  and  Lonsdale, 
towards  the  success  of  this  great  work.     We  may  now  hope 
the  expectation  of  our  learned   colleague,  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
fulfilled,  who  in  hia  repeated  attempts  at  consolidation,  and  in 
presenting  the  ably  framed  bills  which  he  successively  brought 
Iculated  upon  the  number  of  statutes  which  they  embraced, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  lie  would  reduce  the  forty 
Tolumea  now  filled  by  the  statute  law  to  four.     His  services 
iave  not  been  confined  to  this  branch  of  jurisprudence.     In 
two  succeeding  sessions  he  introduced  a  most  important  bill 
for  removing  the  defect  of  our  law  as  to  wills  of  British  sub- 
jects executed  abroad,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  both  times, 
but  fell  through  in"  the  Lords.     Lord  Kingsdown\s  bill,  now 
passed  with  the   same  object,  though  less  extensive  than  Sir 
Fitzroy's,  removes  a  great  part   of  the  defect  complained  of. 
Finally,  a  most  important  Act  has  been  happily   passed,  and 
difficulty  than  our  excellent  colleague,  Mr.  Yilliers, 

I  author,  expected,  reducing  the  time  of  gaining  settlement 
five  to  three  years,  extending  the  required  residence 
over  the  whole  union,  and  distributing  the  payment  of  rates 
more  justly  and  equally.  We  may  congratulate  our  colleague 
on  a  measure  which  will  in  all  probability  be  followed  by 
others  to  remove  the  whole  defects  of  the  settlement  law. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  lamented  death  of  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  deprives  us  of  his  attendance  at  the 
Congress. 

In  this  Department  of  Jurisprudence  we  must  record  a  very 
important  statement  and  motion  of  our  colleague  Lord  Clan- 
Irish  judicature  and  judicial   procedure  in  com- 
with  the  English,  and  he  has  since  extended  it  to 
at   sessions.      A   commission    was    appointed    in 
congruence ;  but,  independent  of  all  inquiry,  and  whatever 
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legislative  measure  may  be  the  result,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
Department  of  Judicial  Statistics*  which  was  established  In 
England  with  so  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  our  legis- 
lotion,  might  be  extended  to  Ireland;  and  having  offered  this 
suggestion,  which  the  noble  marquis  entirely  approved,  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  Government  lost  no 
time  in  acting  upon  it,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our  judicial 
system, 

In  coming  to  the  next  Department,  Education,  our  attention 
is  first  of  all  arrested  by  the  great  event  which  has  happened 
since  our  last  meeting,  and  to  which  our  unwearied  exertions 
have  most  essentially  contributed — the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty, 
the  heavy  tax  upon  knowledge  in  every  one  of  its  various 
branches.  That  gross  and  glaring  anomaly  in  our  legislative 
as  wrell  as  administrative,  proceedings,  has  now  ceased*  We 
can  no  longer  he  charged  with,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
paying  for  schools  to  teach,  and  raising  the  price  of  the 
books  taught — of  encouraging  people  to  read — of  patro- 
nizing authors  and  multiplying  readers,  while  we  make  it 
unprofitable  for  the  former  to  write,  and  hard  for  the 
latter  to  read.  The  effect  of  this  most  salutary  change  has 
been  immediate,  and  it  has  been  great  Over  what  an  ample 
field  its  operation  extends  may  be  seen  by  this,  that  one  daily 
penny  paper  has  a  circulation  of  80,000,  and  a  halfpenny 
weekly  journal,  with  excellent  cuts,  has  been  established,  and 
already  issues  above  180,000.*  My  complaints,  made  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting,  can,  therefore,  no  longer  be  urged,  and  a 
prodigious  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon  all  the  departments 
of  knowledge  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
carrying  this  great  measure  against  the  most  formidable  resist- 
ance both  in  Parliament  and  beyond  its  walls.  Of  that  benefit 
we  of  the  National  Association  have  our  full  share,  along  with 
the  gratifying  reflection  of  the  part  we  took  in  obtaining  it. 
The  good  thus  bestowed  seems  to  be  free  from  all  admix- 
ture of  evil ;  for  the  alarm  felt  by  some,  affected  by  more,  at 
the  cheap  newspaper  press  is  really  groundless.  The  bulk  of 
readers,  always  influenced  by  the  more  rational  and  h* 
informed  part  of  the  community,  will  entirely  discountenance 
and  prevent  those  outrages  upon  all  taste,  as  well  as  truth  and 


•  The  correction  has  been  made  of  8000  for  160,000,  the  actual  ordinary 
circulation  of  the  work.  Since  the  Congress  it  has  been  foun<i  that  a  half- 
penny dully  paper  ia  published  at  Liverpool,  Such  journals  must  needs  bear 
a  groat  proportion  of  their  expenses  through  their  advertisements ;  bat  the 
more  costly  publications  also  derive  a  large  part  of  their  revenue  from  the 
Bame  source.  Thus  the  Quarterly  Review  baa  80  pages  of  advertisements  in 
its  last  number,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  140. 
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;y,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  press  of  some  countries — 

one  particularly,  so  gross  as  almost  to  pass  belief.  But  the 
of  the  people  must  not  be  judged  as  if  they  could 
prove  of  such  tilings.  We  might  as  well  charge  the  French 
untrymen  of  Lavoisier  and  Lafayette  with  being  robbers 
d  murderers  because  the  daily  papers  of  Marat  and  Hebert 
hed  wholesale  pillage  and  assassination,  as  hold  the  cuun- 
en  of  Washington  and  Franklin  answerable  for  the  sins 
their  press  —  a  compound  uf  slander,  fraud,  and  bluster, 
the  incomparably  lighter  excesses  with  which  our  journals 
y  be  chargeable  in  the  heat  of  factious  controversy  are 
iver  more  than  passing  and  temporary,  giving  way  to  the 
predominant  good  sense  and  good  tMta  °t  the  community. 
The  solid  benefits  obtained  by  the  multiplication  of  cheap 
papers,  and  works  of  all  kinds,  are  real  and  permanent,  and  a 
subject  of  just  congratulation,  if  it  were  for  nothing  more  than 
their  tendency  to  free  the  public  from  monopoly,*  and  the 
domination  which  that  monopoly  has  its  wonted  effect  in  pro- 
ducing. 

But  our  proceedings  touching  education  have  beta  success- 
ful in  other  directions.  At  the  Bradford  meeting  tbe  vice- 
president  over  this  Department  was  Mr.  Chadwick,  so  well 
known  for  his  invaluable  services  on  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
thirty  years  ago,  and  without  whose  aid  and  agency  that  great 
measure  of  practical  social  science,  the  new  PqOT  Law,  could 
never,  in  all  probability,  have  been  pre  pared.  At  Bradford  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  Education  Commjfr- 
tkmers,  who  attended  our  Congress,  the  result  of  the  digcus- 
rioos  in  the  Section  over  which  he  presided  upon  the  im- 
portant subject*  of  reducing  the  time  consumed  in  teaching 
it  schools,  and  of  forming  those  schoole  and  unions  so  as  to 
lessen  the  cost  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  instruction.     The 


f  The  setting  up  cheaper  publications  has  an  evident  tendency  not  only  to 

Wpply  more  informal!  i  mpose  a  check  upon  those  already  established. 

Kg  one,  for  example,  can  doubt  Edinburgh  Meview,  for  the  first  seven 

bowed  a  more  dictatorial  spirit  than  it  did  after  the  Quarterly  was  esta- 

I;  and  both  these  journals  have  had  a  greater  power,  when  they  can- 

I  on  the  merits  of  works,  as  well  as  of  questions,  than  they  have  possessed 

\  establishment  of  the  Worth  Brititk  and  other  publications.    Periodical 

1  this  description  may  now  be  published  at  one-third  of  the  price  j  but 

obably  could  not  give  sufficient  remuneration  to  secure  literary  labour 

r  the  highest  class.     However,  with   a  price  sufficient  to  obtain  that,  they 

■f  cater  into  a  useful  competition  with  the  established  publications.     In  the 

©MB  of  newspapers,  the  heavy  expense  of  obtaining  early  intelligence  is  in 

tgftat  measure  saved  by  those  of  a  low  prieo;  this  is  unavoidable,  with  the 

-*lp  of  railway*  and  telegraphs,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  inter- 

feneaos  with  property,  and  those  who  now  suffer  would  have  a  right  to  com* 

tf-na,  hut  that  there  are  no  conceivable  means  of  protecting  them. 
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Commissioner  requested  him  to  examine  these  points  in  detail 
when  the  Congress  broke  up.  He  did  so,  and  collected  a 
most  valuable  body  of  information,  by  visiting  the  schools  in 
the  manufactories  of  the  West  Hiding,  conferring  also  with 
school  inspectors  and  medical  men.  His  report  wae,  un- 
fortunately, too  late  to  be  inserted  in  that  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  but  it  has  since  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  is  presented  with  his  letter  to  Mr.  Senior.  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  education,  and  it  is 

auite  certain  to  occasion  extensive  improvements,  increasing 
ic  number  of  children  taught,  lessening  their  labour,  ami 
making  it  conducive  to  the  health  both  of  the  body  and  mind. 
I  certainly  regard  Mr,  Chad  wick  as  having  rendered  to 
education  a  service  equal  to  that  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law  owes  him.  On  the  former  occasion  I  gave  him 
what  I  deemed  his  due  commendation,  speaking  as  a  minister 
of  the  Crown,  in  the  assembly  over  which  I  presided,  I 
knew  him  not  personally,  nor  jvas  I  aware  to  what  pro- 
fession he  belonged.  Panegyric  is  never  popular;  and  mine 
was  not  soon  forgiven ;  I  don't  know  if  tbe  subject  of  it 
was  assailed;  I  well  remember  the  author  of  it  was,  pretty 
severely  and  pretty  generally, 

11  Satire  is  sure  to  find  a  willing:  ear, 
And  they  who  blumu  the  snoerer  love  the  sneer. 
Bat  righteous  tributes  no  emotion  raise. 
And  those  that  luvo  the  virtues  hato  the  praise." 


In  this  Congress  I  hope  that  my  motive  may  plead  in 
extenuation  of  the  fault,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
dull  by  the  consideration  that  I  have  been  just. 

A  further  and  an  important  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
the  last  Congress  for  the  interests  of  education*  The  pro- 
gress of  popular  instruction  had  been  grievously  obstructed 
hy  the  separate  and  oftentimes  conflicting  proceedings  of  its 
promoters,  attached,  and  conscientiously  attached,  to  different 
sects  of  religion,  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other,  though  if 
brought  together,  and  to  a  clear  understanding,  they  might, 
from  their  honest  zeal  for  a  common  object,  have  been  lea  to 
co-operate,  or  at  lea^t,  not  to  conflict  This  great  step  was 
made  in  the  Congress  at  Glasgow.  l1°r  tlio  first  time  the 
leaders  of  the  Established  Church  party,  of  the  Free  Church 
party,  and  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  met  together,  and 
maintained  their  respective  views  before  the  members  of  the 
Association.  Tbe  result  was  the  formation  of  a  representa- 
tive committee,  (of  the  chief  denominations,)  whose  labours, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  will  lead  to  a  reduction  of  the 
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of  difference,  and  a  removal  of  the  main  obstacles  to 

th  at  that  meeting  and  at  Bradford  the  important 

advantage   was  gained  of  bringing  the  ecclesiastical  school 

chera  in  more  full  communication  with  the  laity,  and  with 

be  professors  of  sanitary  science.     In  the  niuntry  where  we 

now  assembled,  it  would  be  improper  to  lea%Fe  the  great 

uhjeet  of  education  without  mentioning  a  fact  that  lias   oeen 

ed  to  us  on  good  authority,  and  even  under  the  influence 

'  prejudices  which  it   rather  th  wailed.       In   Scotland   it  13 

nd    that   the    Irishmen   educated   at    the    larger    National 

chools  are,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  steadiness,  so- 

riety,  and  general  trustworthiness*  preferred  to  ill-educated 

-men,  for  the  places  of  foremen  in  the  manufactories ; 

1  our  good  countrymen  of  Scotland  have  a  similar  complaint 

the  greater  number  of  Irish  educated  at  the  colleges  being 

uccesgful  candidates  for  Indian  civil  service  appointments.* 

In  our  Sanitary  Department  considerable  progress  has  been 

made.     The  Quarantine  Committee  have  brought  their  labours 

to  a  close,  and  presented  an  elaborate  report.     It  lias  been 

communicated   to  the  Board   of  Trade,  which  had   formerly 

directed   to   be   laid   before    Parliament   the  answers  to   our 

queries,  and  it  has  laid  tliis  report  also  before  Parliament,  which 

hag  ordered  it  to  be  printed.     The  information  collected,  and 

the  suggestions  made,  are  admitted  to  have  essentially  improved 

the  sanitary  condition  of  our  mercantile  marine.     The  report 

rill  be  read  by  the  learned  secretary  of  the  committee,  Dr. 

Milroy.     The  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  is  a  most  im- 

pTtant  part  of  the  duties  of  this  Department ;    and   as  the 

Association  has  from  the  first  desired  and  accepted  the  co- 

r&tion  of  women,  the  council  have  had  no  doubt  in  affiliating 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Society,  which  acte  under  the  highest 
xatronage,  and  spreads  among  the  poor  a  knowledge  of  the 
Ws  of  health ;  it  being  now  admitted  that  much  of  debility, 
ef  and  premature  mortality  in  England  results  from 
ice  and  error,  and  might  be  prevented.  The  society 
circulates  many  tracts  upon  the  subject,  has  lectures  delivered 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  and  engages  in  district 
ingg,  beside  instructing  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  work, 
and  in  many  cases  holding  meetings  in  their  vestries,  where 
are  familiarly  instructed  on  matters  connected 
with  health. 
The  Criminal  and  Reformatory  Department  presents-  very 


•  Scotch  have,  from  accidental  circumstances,   such  &8  tho  first  Lord 
imerion  with  the  administration  of  India,  lung  had  a  great  pro- 
portion of  Indian  appointments.      The  interference  with  this  was  somewhat 
■wwclj  felt. 
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satisfactory   results;    and    it  may   be    fit    at    this    meeting 

that  we  dwell  more  especially  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  number  of  reformatory  schools  is  but  small, 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  they  were  multiplied. 
But  the  diminution  of  crime  in  this  island,  of  late  years,  is 
most  satisfactory  ;  and  allowing  that  the  great  migration  since 
the  famine  years  has  had  much  influence,  enough  of  the  im- 
provement remains  to  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the 
instructors  of  youth  and  the  ministers  of  religion.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  people  makes  any  com- 
parison of  the  commitments  for  offences  inconclusive,  unlea 
we  regard  the  proportion  of  these  to  population.  These  were, 
in  1856,  as  1  to  923  of  the  people  ;  in  1859,  as  1  to  1,117; 
and  in  I860,  as  1  to  1,217.  The  number  of  juvenile  offenders 
decreased  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Pre-eminence  among 
the  subjects  engaging  our  attention  must,  in  some  degree, 
determined  by  local  circumstances  ;  and  we  this  year  assemble 
in  a  capital  that  affords  the  opportunity  and  imposes  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  operation  oi  the  Irish  convict  system,  which 
has  received  the  attentive  consideration,  not  of  Great  Britain 
only,  but  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  truth,  it  well  deserves  all  the  praise  it  receives 
wherever  the  public  mind  is  awakened  to  the  paramount  duty 
of  making  such  exertions  as  may  render  the  punishment  of 
the  crimiual  the  instrument  of  his  reformation.  Here  the 
problem  has  been  solved  how  to  deal  with  convicts,  and  send 
them  forth  cured,  instead  of  subject  to  relapse,  infecting 
others — criminals  and  the  teachers  of  crime.  Of  this  system, 
under  the  board  of  directors,  with  Captain  Crofton  at  their 
head,  and  his  able  colleagues,  Messrs.  Lentaignc  and  "Whitty, 
the  fundamental  principle,  simple  and  rational,  long  ago  laid 
down  by  that  experienced  judge  and  steady  patron  of  the 
system,  Mr.  Hill,  is  to  make  the  convict  the  agent  of  his  own 
reformation,  by  annexing  the  condition  of  good  conduct  to 
every  indulgence  beyond  the  barest  sustenance,  to  removal 
from  cellular  to  social  labour,  and  to  shortening  the  period  of 
his  confinement.  His  fate  is  placed  in  his  own  hands.  But 
he  is  not  merely  superintended,  and  watched  ;  he  has  constant 
intercourse  with  those  in  authority,  as  chaplain,  teacher, 
director,  whose  treatment  is  considerate  and  kindly;  he  ia 
treated  as  an  individual,  not  as  one  of  a  mass  ;  and  this  "  indi- 
vidualization," as  it  is  termed,  has  great  advantages  over  our 
English  mode  of  dealing  with  the  whole  convicts  in  the  bulk — 
the  same  advantage  that  a  school  of  main'  teachers  and  few 
pupils  lias  over  one  where  a  large  number  are  under  a  single 
master.     Another  superiority  is  in  the  rigour  with  which  the 
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conditions  of  liberation  are  enforced  on  the  "  ticket-of-leave  n 
men,  arrest  at  once  following  on  the  least  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions,    A  third  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  fermented 
liquors,  even  to  those  who  for  their  good  conduct  have  earned 
a  small  advance  out   of  the  fund  set   apart   from  their  gains 
and  kept  till  the  time  of  their  discharge.     Mr.  Clay,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  his  father,  {many  years  chaplain  of  the  Preston 
Gaol,  whom  I  well  knew,  and,  in  common  with  all  who  knew 
him,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  virtuous  life  and  most 
useful  services,)  in  comparing  the  English  and  Irish  returns, 
has  remarked  that  the  former  take   all  ticket-of-leave  men  as 
unconvicted  against  whom  nothing  appears,  whereas  the  latter 
more  accurately  give  the  result  of  the  information  taken  by 
tracing  the  party  ever  since  his  liberation.      This  diversity 
prevents  us  from  making  any  comparison  between  the  numbers 
in  the  two  cases ;  but  the  different  results  of  the  two  systems 
may  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  Lusk  we  see  numerous 
to  work,  and  only  retained  by  moral  restraint, 
"  out  any  sentinels,  while  at  Portland  we  see  the  convicts 
quarrying    stones   for    the    breakwater,   under    the   guard   of 
sentinels  with  muskets  and   bayonets,  and  on   the  breakwater 
itself,  which  is  more  difficult  to  guard,  free  labourers,  and  not 
convicts,  are  employed,*     Another  test  of  the  Irish  system 
may  be  stated  as  decisive — the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
od  permanence  of  the  reformation  effected,  inasmuch  as 
__iarged  convict-*  at  once  find  employers  willing  to  receive 
them,   experience  proving  that   they  may  be  relied  upon   as 
steady  and  trustworthy  servants. 

The  statement  which  has  been  put  about,  that  the  Irish  plan 
w  only  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country, 
ii  entirely   refuted   by  referring   to    the  adoption  and   sup- 

rof  the  system  abroad.  Baron  Holtzendorff,  professor  in 
University  of  Berlin,  has  published  an  excellent  work 
and  now  honours  this  Congress  with  his  pre- 
The  celebrated  jurist,  Professor  Mittcrmaier,  of 
has  given  his  ample  and  zealous  testimony  in 
Captain  Crofton's  favour ;  and  Count  Cavour,  in  the  midt?t  df 
all  his  labours  and  anxieties,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
pplied  himself  to  master  the  principles  of  the  system, 
which  he  introduced,  under  Cavalier  Peri,  into  the  Tuscan 
territory.  Truly  we  may  reckon  among  the  best  friends  of 
humanity  those  who  perform  the  great  work  of  making  punish* 
mem  conducive  to  the  only  purpose  which  we  can  with  any 

•  It  ia  said  that  the  employment  of  convicts  hiia  been  nliogcthor  given  up  at 
WkftA  upon  the  quarry,  aa  well  aa  upon  the  breakwater  ittelf. 
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certainty  reckon  upon  its  accomplishing.  The  tendency  to  pre- 
vent offences  by  deterring  through  the  force  of  example  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  practical  men,  very  much  more  feeble  and 
uncertain    than  might  be   wished  ;    indeed,   the   number    of 


offenders,  not  prepared  by  previous  reformatory  discipline, 
found  guilty  of  new  offences,  is  a  Bad  proof  that  not  only  the 
example;  but  the  letaa]  experience  of  punishment  is  ineffec- 
tual to  deter.  But  of  its  influence,  under  well-devised 
arrangements,  to  reclaim  offenders,  there  can  be  no  doub. 
Of  this  influence  we  may  with  certainty  be  possessed ;  and 
hence  the  high  importance  of  the  new  system. 

In  the  great  Department  of  Social  Economy  much  attention 
was  at  the  last  Congress   ^iven  to  the  important  introduction 
into  the  man nffcctu ring  district!  of  the  co-operative   system 
— the  establishment  of  unions  by  the  working-classes,  for  the 
purr.tfise  of  sharing  in  the  profits  on  the  goods  consumed  or 
used  by  them,  as  well  as  of  preventing  adulteration  of  those 
goods,  and  for  the  other  purpose  of  carrying  on  branches  of 
manufacture.     In  both  these  kinds  of  union  the  progress  has 
been  very  great  since  last  year,  and  in  the  latter  kind  those 
doubts  which  seemed  to  exist   of  the  scheme's  practicability 
have  bees  almost  a  1  together  removed.     Above  fifty  companies 
for  manufacture  have  oeen  established  since  last  Congress,  be* 
sides  many  of  mere  stores.     In  these  last  a  capital  of  £500 
is    in  vested :    but   in    the   former   class  the   manufacturing 
concerns  represent  a  capital  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  exel  us  i 
the  Manchester  Cotton  Company,  (Limited,)  whose  capital  19 
£1,000,000.     The  returns  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  show  the  creation 
of    above  250  co-operative  societies  within  the  last   twelve 
months,  all  enrolled  under  the  Friendly   Society  Act.     It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  members  of  such  unions  should  be  of 
an  educated  class,  but  that  they  should  often  exercise  them- 
selves in  literary  labours  is  remarkable.    Besides  entering  into 
competition  for  the  prizes  generously  offered  by  the  Dial  news- 
paper, and  by  Mr.  John  Cassell,  whose  volume  of  above  twenty 
working  men's  essays  I  have  just  received,  the  working  men  of 
Manchester  carry  on  a  monthly  journal  of  co-operative  pro- 
gress, without  the  help  or  interference  of  any  other  class.     A 
number    of  this  work  now   lies    before   mc,    from    which  it 
appears  that  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence  the  sale  has 
reached  12,000;  it  is  well  conducted,  and  a  hope  is  expressed 
of  improving  it  when  what  they  term   "  the  detestable  duty  on 
paper  n  is  given  up.     As  might  be  supposed,  the  savings  and 
the  profits  of  these  good   men   are  in  part  applied  to  public 
purpose*  and  to  charity.     Thus  at  liochdale  they  have  given 
to  the   town  a  drinking  fountain,  and    contributed  £50  to 


A 
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the  Indian  Belief  Fund,  besides  smaller  yearly  sums  to 
the  Dispensary  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  institution. 
The  effect  of  co-operation  in  preventing  those  strikes,  so 
pernicious  to  the  working-classes  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  community,  has  been  everywhere  felt.  The  late 
strikes  at  Colne  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  co-operative 
unions  in  that  district ;  but  the  mischiefs  occasioned,  and 
which  left  their  traces  behind,  opened  the  people's  eyes 
to  their  error,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  establish- 
ment in  that  district,  within  the  last  three  weeks,  of  a  shed 
with  700  looms  upon  the  co-operative  plan. 

It   is   important  to  observe  that,    with   another    subject 
anxiously  dwelt  upon,  as  well  as  strikes,  at  all  our  former 
meetings,    the    great  cause   of  Temperance    has  been    in- 
timately and  most  naturally  connected.     Not  only  are  such 
of  the  contributors  as  had  been   subject    to  intemperance 
weaned  from  their  habits,  but  it  is  mainly  to  temperate  habits 
that  the  formation  of  these  unions  may  be  traced.     Exceptions 
there  may,  no  doubt,  be ;  but,  as  a  rule,  co-operative  societies 
are  composed  of  sober  and  industrious  men.     It  is   equally 
consolatory  to  find  that  the  improvement  of  health,  the  extir- 
pation or  mitigation  of  disease,  everywhere  keeps  pace  with 
the  increased  habits  of  temperance.     But  in  no  respect  is  it 
more  gratifying  than  to  observe  the  connexion  of  temperance 
with  the  diminution  of  crime.     In  France,  it  appears  from 
our  colleague  M.  Quetelet's  statement,  that  no  less  than  a  fifth 
of  all  the  murders  during  the  last  four  years  had  their  origin 
in  tavern  brawls.     In  six  English  counties  having  the  fewest 
public-houses,  we  find  that  where  they  were  as  1  to  109  of  the 
population,  the  offences  were  as  1  to  591 ;  but  where  the  public- 
houses  were  as  only  1  to  235,  the  offences  were  as  1  to  762.     In 
Ireland  the  connexion  of  intemperance  with  crime  is   even 
more  marked.     Between  the  years  1838  and  1841  the  con- 
sumption of  whisky  had  fallen  off  above  one-half,  and  we  find, 
in  the  latter  year,  judges  congratulating  the  counties  on  the 
email  number  of  prisoners  to  be  tried,  and  ascribing  this  happy 
change  to  the  growth  of  temperance.     So,  in  1839,  there  were 
in  Richmond  Bridewell  3,202  prisoners,  in  1841  only  1,604. 
It  is  remarkable,  though  certainly  not  surprising,  that   the 
prudence  which  leads  to  economy  kept  pace  with  the  prudence 
of  sobriety.     In  the  former  year  the  Dublin   Savings'  Bank 
lad  7,264  contributors;  in  the  latter  9,585.     Source  of  disease, 
of  poverty,  of  crime  ! — how  long  shall  the  heavy  curse  be  suf- 
fered to  afflict  us?     How  long  shall  we  submit  to  a  conqueror 
more  cruel  than  the  armed   invader — to   a  tyrant  the  most 
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inexorable  of  all,  which  has  subdued  rational  men,  and 
avenged  the  world  of  unreasoning  creatures  for  the  wrongs 
received  at  his  hands? 


"  Sasvior  armia 
Luxuria  inoubuiti  victnmquo  ulciseihir  orbum.' 


The  little  we  have  done  to  shake  his  dominion  has  only  been 
enough  to  let  us  know  and  feel  how  galling  is  the  yoke,  and 
how  much  the  fault  is  ours  who  bear  it  The  people  have  but 
to  will  it  and  they  at  once  are  free.  All  honour  to  Father 
Mathew  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Grand  Alliance  in  England,  its 
learned  secretary,  and  his  able  coadjutors !  Nor  can  I  duly 
perform  my  office  at  the  head  of  this  Association  if  I  d 
enjoin  it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  its  members  and  on  every 
well-wisher  to  the  progress  of  social  science,  to  patronize  Mr. 
Steele's  most  ably  conducted  quarterly  journal  of  all  its  branches. 
But  why  should  I  refer  to  other  branches  than  this  great 
and  fundamental  one  of  Temperance  ?  Recollect  the  memo* 
rable  words  of  our  learned  colleague,  that  great  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  who,  in  all  his  various  efforts  to  serve  the 
people,  providing  for  their  comforts,  and  reclaiming  them  from 
vice,  declares,  w  Into  what  path  soever  I  strike,  in 
direction  I  go,  the  Drink  Demon  starts  up  before  my  face  and 
stops  the  way,"  I  have  said  that  the  community  have  but  to 
will  it,  and  their  chains  fall  off.  The  progress  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  since  our  last  Congress,  has  been  my  encourage- 
ment to  say  so.  The  Permissive  Bill,  allowing  every  district, 
by  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  rated  inhabitants,  to 
prevent  the  opening  of  public-houses,  or  the  continued  licenses 
of  old,  has,  on  a  careful  canvass  of  many  great  towns 
— Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Plymouth,  Leeds, 
Sheffield— been  accepted  by  very  great  majorities  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  the  voters*  Let  us 
hope  that  the  public  opinion,  generally  improved  upon  the 
muft  important  question  of  Social  Science  which  can  occupy 
the  country,  may  prepare  the  way  for  legislation,  which  t 
efficacious  must  be  cautiously  introduced,  and  under  appro* 
priate  guards. 

Our  attention  was  engaged  at  the  last  Congress  to  the 
employment  of  women,  and  papers  were  read  by  Miss  B. 
Farkes  and  others  upon  this  important  subject  There  has 
been  no  relaxation  on  the  part  of  these  kidies  since  that  time, 
and  the  printing  establishment  opened  by  Miss  Faithfull  has 
gone  on  with  increasing  success.  The  volume  of  Transactions 
for  last  year  was  printed  at  the  Victoria  Press,  and  Miss 
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nil  is  now  engaged  in  publishing  a  volume,  under  her 

sanction,  containing  original  contributions  fivmi  the 

tig   writers   of   the   day.     Besides  these   exertions.   Miss 

Parltes  has  originated  a  scheme  for  encouraging  the  emigra- 

women  who  cannot  find  employment  in  this 

ountry.     But  for  the  inferior  cast  of  females  the  exertion! 

3W  making  to   reclaim   the    fallen    and  prevent   the    fall  of 

I  are    above    all   praise.     The  loaf  of    Lord    Herbert's 

WDU  e  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts,  of  his  most 

eful  bc  deeply  to  be  deplored.     Who  oa&  move  along 

frequented  streets  of  London,  and  not  have  his  heart 

wrung  by  such  accents  too  often  coming  from  female  lips,  **  I 

tare  not  had  a  morse]  of  food  this  day?" 

An   important  plan    has  been  devised  by   my   friend   Mr. 

•d,*    with    the    assistance   of    Mr.    Jerrold    and    others, 

ring  the  humbler  classes  in  acquiring  books, 

being  alw  id  that  the  step  which  a  poor  man  makes 

the  possessor  of  a  little  library  has  a   must  salutary 

fluence  upon   his  habits.     This  gave  rise  to  Book  Unions, 

I,  though  a  bill  to  facilitate   these,  and    supported    by  part 

the   Government,    was  afterwards    thrown   out  by   other 

uemhe rs  of  the  Government  upon  a  groundless   alarm  that  it 

t   to  encourage  gambling,  because  the  books  were  to  be 

Ued  for,  there  is  reason   to  hope  that  it  may  be  more  sue- 

ful  another  year ;  audits  promoters  are,  in  the  meantime, 

ivelv  engaged  in  the  support  of  these  unions,  of  which  there 

!  many  in  the  manufacturing  towns.     They  arc  enabled  to 

carry  on  their  business  by  receiving  a  pound  in  weekly  sums 

r  weekly  payments,  giving  at  once  a  book  of  about  half  the 

price,  and  allowing  contributors  to  have    the  chance   of  five 

panda1  worth  of  books  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  raffle. 

The  subjects  already  broached  in  the  summary  now  given  are 

Fa  general  description,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  whole 

ttunity — jurisprudence,   education,  health,  reformation  of 

als,  temperance,  female  employment.     A    head  hardly 

ral  occupied  our  attention   at  the  Bradford  Congress, 

mil  it  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  refers  to  a  benefit 


Blancbard  Jerrold  first  suggested  the  plan  of  Bwk  Unhnt,  upon  tho 

Arf  Union* t  established  some  years  ago,  and  which   have    been 

previ  ara^e  the  working  classes  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  objects 

of  *rtj»  taste  that  has  always  been  found  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 

their  ambit*.      Thu  Book  Union  has  a  still  more  important  tendency.     Its  effect 

g«  tho  acquirement  of  a  little  library  by  a  poor  man,  and  tho 

wfi«  Connected  with  the  plan  lias  the  least  possible  tendency  to  promote 

rM«Mf,  the  ground  upon  which  some  of  Mr.  Layard's  colleagues  threw  out 
Houae,  differing  from  those  in  the  other  House  wh*>  had  sup- 
Ported  \t.    Ue  is  now  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Fore  lira  Affairs. 
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conferred  upon  the  better  portion  of  the  working  classes, 
direct  and  immediate*  while  other  benefits  are  obtained  indi- 
rectly and  gradually.  I  refer  to  the  truly  wise  and  benevolent 
!>lan  of  early  closing  daily,  and  allowing  a  Saturday's  half- 
loliday.  In  this  plan  the  employers  mu^t  join  with  thede; 
and  it  lias  happily  been  greatly  extended  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  addition  of  lectures  to  the  libra  nun  ofoottfl  grail 
otahlishments  has  been  made  ;  and  the  health  of  the  men  and 
boyi  has  been  matrrially  improved  by  employing  part  of  the 
time  allowed  in  alternate  cricket  matches  and  drills.*  Leeds 
and  other  provincial  towns  have  joined  in  the  movement;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  certain  branches  of  trade 
everywhere  still  stand  aloof.  The  happy  effects  which 
have  attended  these  measures  are  so  universally  allowed, 
that  we  may  indulge  the  hope  of  the  exceptions  gradually 
disappearing. 

At  our  last  Congress  the  important  step  was  taken  of  adding 
a  sixth  department,  mainly  for  international  subjects.  This 
was  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  foreigner*  who 
attended  at  Griaflgow,  the  chief  of  whom  were  ML  (.iarnier 
I8j  I  if  the  Provisional  Government,  1848;  and  M.  Dcsmarcst, 
of  the  French  Bar.  The  same  suggestion  was  likewise  ore 
upon  OS  by  Professor  Katchenowsky,  of  Kharcov,  in  Ku>-ia, 
who  had  intended  to  be  present,  but  was  prevented  by  his  pro- 
ma!  duties.  He,  however,  sent  a  most  instructive  letter. 
But  we  had  been  anticipated  by  the  happy  plan  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  of  an  International  Statistical  Congress,  which  had 
held  its  meeting  in  London  a  few  weeks  before  ours,  and  had 
been  attended  with  complete  success.  His  Royal  Highnesses 
able,  learned,  and  comprehensive  address  in  opening  it  deserves 
(0  be  read  with  great  attention,  and  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 
At  Glasgow  the  subject  of  an  international  general  average 
and  other  kindred  matters  were  discussed  in  a  meeting  attended 
by  delegates  from  many  parte  of  the  Continent;  and  we  have 
the  confident  expectation  of  others  being  present  here,  The 
new  Department  is  wider  the  presidency  of  no  less  eminent 
a  political  economist  than  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  who  also 
attended  our  Bradford  Congress  two  years  ago.     This  Depart- 


*  Many  estaM  have  libraries,  and  aomc  upon  a  largo  scale.     That 

of  Messrs.  Marshal  and  Snelgrove,  Oxford  Street,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  greatest ;  bat  still  more  that  of  Messrs.  Bhoolbrad  and  Co.,  Tottenham  OcmH 
Boad,  where  the  yonng  men  have  a  library  of  3,500  volumes,  with  a  ren 
room  and  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  works,  and  occasionally  cow* 
lectures  are  delivered  in  the  evening  There  are  700  connected  with  the 
establishment,  and  they  have  furnished  80  to  a  rifle  corps.  The  honrs  of 
closing  are  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  according  to  the  season,  and  four  and  five 
on  Saturday. 
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ment  derives  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time  from  the 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Cob  Jen  and  the  measures  \^  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; but  it  connnand-  ai  all  time*  our  great  respect  from 
ite  direct  tendency  to  maintain  good  relations  between  dif- 
ferent coontriea,  and  to  promote  the  sacred  cause  of  blessed 

At  die  two  last  Congresses  we  hod  the  satisfaction  of  observ- 
LaJ  Science  was  making  considerable  progress  in 
This,  indeed,  was  testified  by  the  attendance 
ona  from  thence  at  our  meeting  ;  but  it  was 
tifying  to  ee  dnption  of  enlightened  and 

lI   views  ernments   which  we  should   little    b 

ted  to  find  pursuing   this  course.     The  I  affords 

farther  evidence  of  these  happy  improvements,  and  in  quarters 
we  should  least   of  all  look  for  I  i'    it.      The  decease 

of  the  Sultan  has  brought  upon  the  Ottoman  throne  a  Prince 
who  begins  his  reign   as  a  reformer   both  in  his  awn  practice 
and  in  the  scheme   of   his   administration,   nay,  even    10    the 
a  which  he  is  resolved  to  introduce.     The   dismissal  of 
redecessor's  harem  of  scores  of  wives  and  hundreds  of 
•sses, — the  proclaiming  his  intention  of  being  the  husband 
fe,  and  the   avowed  adoption   of  European  prin- 
ern  his  policy  and  even  to  amend  his  laws,  show 
regress   which  the  manners   and   the   usages   of 
nations  and  of  modern  times  have  made  in  the  realms 
of  a  barbaric  power.     Let  it  be  further  noted  that  a  Social 
Science  committee  has  been  established  at  Constantinople,  and 
many  lectures  have  been  delivered,  among  others,  very  inter- 
courses by  Mr.  A,  Fry, 
In  :  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  com- 

t he   great    measure    of    serf  emancipation    met  with 
position,  and  even  disturbed  partially  the  peace 
but  the  chief  mischief  has  arisen   less  from 
of  the  landowners  than  from  the  ignorance  of  tho 
eerfe,  to  inform  whom  upon  the  exact  amount  of  the  change 
tft  their  condition  sufficient   pains  had  not  been   taken ;    and 
theiv  reason  to  hope  that  the  vaat  measure  of  bestow- 

>endence   upon    the    bulk    of  the  community,    the 
g  classes,  will  be  effected  with  little  further  oust  me- 
lt must  be  confessed  that,  even  if  we  lament  some  error 
io  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Emperor  is  entitled  to   the 
Wttmest  sympathy  in  his  great  work,  and  to  the  highest  aduiira- 
3ii  and  the  virtue  of  his  conduct.     If  to  such 
_rn  his  own  people  may  well  be  grateful,  let  us  hope 
that  his  Polish  dominions  are  destined  to  owe  him  equal  thanks. 
It  would  he  an  act  of  magnanimity  "beyond  all  Greek,  all 
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Roman  fame,"  were  he  to  re-establish  a  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  its  admirable  constitution  of  1793,  of  which  Burke 
pronounced  the  panegyric,  under  a  Prince  of  his  own  house* 
Even  should  he  deem  such  constitutional  principles  dan- 
gerous, because  BO  Bind)  at  variance  with  those  of  his 
Own  empire,  and  should  giY6  the  kingdom  a  more  absolute 
i  rovernment  than  that  of  1793,  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
he  would  find  in  the  grateful  Poles  the  moat  trustworthy  and 
devoted  of  all  the  nations  under  his  widely  extended  rule* 

The  interest  which,  in  common  with  all  the  friends  of  national 
independence,  I  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Poles  is  not  «>f 
yesterday.  Eight  and  forty  years  ago,  in  common  with  my 
e&teemed  and  now  lamented  friend  the  chief  of  the  Polish 
patriots  and  counsellors,  Prince  Czartoriski,  the  man  who 
made  far  greater  sacrifices  to  hi?  principles  than  any  who  ever 
lived, — in  common  with  him,  ami  urged  hv  him,  I  addressed* 
through  the  press,  (being  then  out  of  Parliament,)  to  my 
fellow-countrymen,  and  to  the  tilled  Sovereigns,  w  The  Appeal 
for  Poland^  which  cannot  be  >aid  t<>  have  had  no  effect,  though 
far  less  than  was  desired,  for  it  brought  the  subject  of  her 
wrongs  so  much  in  discussion,  especially  in  England,  that  it 
occupied  in  no  small  degree  the  attention  of  the  Powers  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna* 

If  from  contemplating  the  very  probable,  though  not  imme- 
diate, prospect  of  Russian  freedom,  we  turn  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  we  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  constitu- 
tional course  taken,  because  the  elements  of  a  constitutional 
government  have  existed  there  at  all  times.  They  possess 
that  especially  which  elsewhere  is  wanting,  even  in  France 
since  17!M»,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  permanent 
existence  of  a  free  government,— an  aristocratic  body  indepen- 
dent of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  multitude,— a  class  of  wealthy 
land-owners,  not  like  the  Prussian  proprietors,  looking  to 
place  and  patronage.  The  agricultural  class  is  also  respectable 
and  deserving.  With  such  elements  of  a  really  good  Govern- 
ment, progress  was  making  towards  it,  until  the  Eniperor 
Francis,  twenty  years  ago,  checked  it,  perverting  the  traditions 
of  the  monarchy,  centralizing  all  authority,  and  taking  every- 
thing into  his  own  hands.  At  present  the  plan  is  pursued  of 
leaving  their  internal  concerns  to  the  provincial  Diets,  but 
ruling  the  monarchy  from  the  capital,  through  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Diets  in  the  Keiehsrath.  In  Hungary  the  ancient 
Constitution  as  it  existed  before  1848  is  proposed  to  be 
restored,  though  the  establishment  of  that  which  was  formed 
in  a  season  of  civil  war  is  refused.  It  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  general  peace,  so  intimately 
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ted  with  the  integrity    of  the    Austrian   empire,  that 
itent  of  Hungary  may  not  be  fermented  by  foreign 
ie  and  I  gi  tat  ore;  for  as  yet  the  power  of  Antral 

has  really  not  been  materially  impaired  by  her  losses  in  Italy. 
But  I  i,  when  he  shall  yield  all  that  lie  safely  can, 

must  continue  ls  he  afa  iy  entitled,  when opening 

the  Diet  as  King   rf   Hungary,    *¥  His    Sacred    Majesty 
Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria," 

Tie   condition  of  [tidy  has  in    one  practical   reaped    been 

greatly  improved  by  the  general  acknowledgment  ox  the  new 

but  the  internal  state  of  the  southern  portion  is  still 

etory,  affording  daily  proofs  of  what  ail  experience 

has  proved   in   other  countries,   that   there    is  no  possibility, 

sa  by  main  force,  of  establishing  a  government  fur  which 

the  people  are  not  prepared.     The  execrable  tyranny  of  the 

Bourbon  princes  had  reduced  their  subjects  to  a  condition  that 

rendered  them  incapable  of  being  governed  except  by  constant 

i  measures;  and  these  princes  have,  even  in 

thefr  exile,  done  all  in   their  power  to  keep  the  people   in  a 

state  of  lawh  iiv,  which  may  almost  make  mem  regret 

the  loss  of  the   worst  of  tyrant*.     In  all  other  parts  of  the 

Italian  kingdom  great  and  solid  -  has  been  made  in 

popu I ■  vement,  and  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution 

are  already   felt  in  its  influence    upon   the   institutions,  and 

Eerally  in  the  circumstances,  of  the  community.     That  king- 
i  now  left  free  from  all  foreign  interference  to  mmm 
own  affairs,     T 1  ie  o  ri  {/i  n  a  1  ac  ti  o  n  of  Piedmont  and  1 1 e  r  all  y 
tain  her  extension  can  never  be  too  severely  reprobated, 
although  we  are  entitled  to  rejoice  in  the  result.     The  maxim, 
*JUri  buit%  factum  valet"  may  here  be  applied;  and 

dly,  if  the  French  and  Sardinian  arms  only  interposed  in 
helping  the  Italians,  both  in  the  north  and  elsewhere,  to  strike 
tfFa  !  poke,  and  unite  themselves  with  Piedmont,  the 

foterferen  a  far  less  objectionable   kind  than  a  mere 

ordiiKi  tssion  and  conquest.     But,  certainly,  the  Govern- 

I  country,  however  bad,  gives  its  neighbours  not  the 
Tcry  least  right  of  interference  ;  and  to  attack  and  seize  the 
territory,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  ill  governed]  is  to  repeat 
most  atrocious  crime  ever  committed  in  modern  tunes, 
s — the  partition  of  Poland*  Take  even 
the  condition  of  Rome,  under  an  ecclesiastic,  chosen  by 
tics,  and  claiming  the  sympathy  of  all  nations: 
lot  the  shadow^  of  an  excuse  for  any  foreign 
state  to  seize  Upon  the  Roman  territory,  any  more  than 
the  Pohsh  Government,  the  very  worst  in  Europe,  an 
,  diarchy,  the  choice  in  the  hand*?  of  a  mob,  afforded 
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for  its  partition.  If,  however,  the  Poles  had  risen  against 
their  rulers,  and  called  in  the  neigh  bo  urin^  Powers  to  ar- 
them,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different  as  reg:i 
Poland,  and  even  if  after  the  partition  these  Powers  had  given 
it  a  good  Government  of  its  own,  their  conduct  would  have 
escaped  the  universal  reprobation  which  lias  attended  it. 
And  so,  if  the  Kmnans  themselves  choose  a  good  Government, 
even  with  the  help  of  foreign  Powers,  and  give  their  territory 
up  to  these  Powers,  they  will  themselves  be  great  gainers,  and 
their  foreign  allies  be  blameless.  In  no  other  event  can  we 
expect  social  improvement  to  make  any  progress  in  Rome,  as 
it  is  steadily  doing  in  the  Northern  and  Central  parts  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom. 

France  has  not  only  persevered  in  the  same  course  upon  winch 
she  had  entered  before  our  last  Congress,  with  regard  to  com* 
nicrcial  policy,  but  has  carried  the  principles  then  adopted 
further,  in  treaties  with  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Turkey,  In 
Belgium  the  most  entire  support  is  always  ^iven  to  sound 
views  of  agriculture  and  trade.  There  is  still  a  further  step 
made  in  France  by  the  Imperial  policy,  and  in  a  direction 
little  expected  when  we  last  met.  An  important  relaxation 
has  been  given  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  political  discus- 
sion. An  absolute  freedom  in  tlus  respect  is  allowed  to  both 
Chambers  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  publishing  the  reports  of 
their  debates  through  the  press.  There  really  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  this  particular  between  the  French  Parliament 
and  OUT  own.  All  political  topics  are  fully  and  they  are  freely 
discussed ;  so  that  the  country  receives,  and  receives  im- 
mediately, whatsoever  impression  the  Ministers,  or  the  Opposi- 
tion, or  men  belonging  to  no  regular  party,  wish  to  make  upon 
the  public  opinions  or  feeling!  on  any  subject  whatever.  Tin 
I,  however,  is  still  under  the  moat  absolute  control  of  the 
( Jmemment,  and,  except  to  report  the  debates,  it  has  no  kind 
of  liberty,  not  even  to  make  a  remark  upon  any  proceeding  of 
the  Government,  or  indeed  upon  any  subject  whatever.  The 
administration  of  justice,  too,  is  still  in  a  most  unhappy  et&f 

irdfl  political  offences  The  judges  are  no  doubt,  irremov- 
able, but  they  are  not  ttnpnMwrahh  :  and  any  one  may  receive 
the  reward  of  his  subserviency  to  the  Government  by  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  place.  In  England  there  is  no  law  against 
euchj  promotions,  but  they  are  universally  discountenanced, 
and  very  rarely  take  place.  In  seventy  years  that  I  have  known 
our  courts  I  only  remember  two  instances  of  a  puisne  made  a 
chief :  for  the  case  of  Sir  Vieary  Gibbs  was  that  of  an  Attorney- 
General  promoted  after  being  a  little  while,  from  accidental  eu> 
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cmnstances,  a  puisne  judge.*  Parliament  would  at  once  inter- 
nose  were  such  advancements  ever  made  except  in  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  interference  of  the  Government  with 
elections  is  another  great  evil  in  the  system  of  our  neighbours, 
and  impairs  incalculably  the  salutary  tendency  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Chambers  to  check  the  action  of  the  executive 
power,  or  to  correct  its  errors.  The  -deputies  who  at  all 
oppose  the  Government  are  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
number ;  and  the  great  majorities  which  support  it  in  all  con- 
tentions give  such  countenance  to  all  its  acts  tnat  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  so  far  as  testified  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  extremely  small.  The  state  of  the  judicature,  the 
control  over  the  press,  and  the  interference  of  the  prefects 
with  elections,  render  the  Government  nearly  absolute  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution.  But  after  the 
important  concessions  to  freedom  of  discussion  which  have  so 
recently  been  made,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  further 
relaxation  will  follow.  It  is  the  unquestionable  tendency  of 
that  portion  of  liberty  which  has  been  granted  both  to  stimu- 
late tne  desire  for  a  grant  of  more,  and  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  refusing  it. 

Such  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  friends  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  we  are  devoted,  both  out  of  the 
good-will  that  we  heartily  bear  to  our  justly  celebrated  neigh- 
bours, and  from  the  intimate  conviction  we  must  all  have, 
that  the  great  interests  of  peace  cannot  be  more  effectually 
served  than  by  the  people  of  France  as  well  as  of  England 
possessing  a  real  voice  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs. 
That  a  senseless  desire  of  national  glory,  to  be  sought  in  the 
dreadful  crime  and  glaring  folly  of  war,  may  at  times  partially 
prevail, — nay,  even  that  the  Government,  pressed  by  hostile 
combinations,  may  resort  to  the  wickedness  of  an  appeal  to 
such  feelings, — is,  no  doubt,  barely  possible.  But  the  rational 
members  of  the  community  are  certain  to  take  the  side  of 
peace ;  their  influence  is  sure  to  prevail,  and  to  sway  a  Parlia- 
ment freely  chosen.  Before  such  a  body  no  minister  could 
stand  by  the  force  of  intrigue ;  no  court  favour  could  support 
an  incompetent  or  dishonest  servant ;  and  the  highest  person 
in  the  State  would  perceive  that  in  his  case  also  there  is  but 
one  safety,  the  honest  discharge  of  duty,  and  consulting  the 
real  interest  of  the  country.     But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not 

•  Sir  V.  Gibbs  was  Attorney-General,  and  would  havo  succeeded  to  the  first 
chiefiahip  that  fell  vacant,  when  Mr.  Percivars  assassination  had  such  an  effect 
upon  his  spirits,  that  he  accepted  a  puisne  judge's  place,  in  order  to  quit  his 
office  and  the  bar. 
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the  present  condition  of  our  neighbours;  and,  beside  heartily 
desiring  their  relief  from  what  tiuv,  doubtless,  bitterly  feel  a$ 
the  dlsirrair  of  being  reduced  to  political  bondage  after  all  their 
sacrifices  for  liberty ,  and  after  the  temporary  enjoyment  uf  it 
even  in  excels  we,  with  all  Europe,  have  a  real  interest  in 
their  acquiring  a  direct  influence  over  the  conduct  of  their 
Government,  baotiage  t h:it  wnuld  be  the  pledge  of  continued 
peace,*  and  until  that  is  obtained  the  world  is  under  the  dread- 
ful necessity  of  a  general  arming.  We,  in  this  country,  hftfl 
bear  our  full  share  of  the  calamity.  Whatever  may  be  our 
trust  on  others,  we  must  on  the  first  instance,  and  in  the 
view  of  all  cuntin^enciee,  rely  on  ourselves;  ami  it  is 
most  remarkable  and  most  gratifying  to  find  that  on  this 
subject  all  parties  of  every  kind  are  Bgreed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  the  action  of  party 
on  ordinary  occasions.  It  tends  to  bring  all  principles 
into  discredit  and  even  contempt*  Opinions  are  taken 
up,  or  rather  professed,  to  suit  a  purpose.  The  principles 
which  men  avow  do  not  guide  their  conduct,  but  rather 
serve  for  counters  with  which  they  play  the  game  of 
faction.  Individuals  arc  defended  by  their  partisans  for  the 
grossest  milOQoduet)  and  gain  no  credit  with  their  adversaries, 
for  the  most  virtuous  deeds.  For  party  men  slander  without 
any  real  malice,  and  for  party  interests  commit  frauds  they 
would  BCOm  for  any  interests  of  their  own.  Measures 
are  judged  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  by  the  quarter  from 
which  they  proceed;  assailed,  how  beneficial  soever,  if  pro- 
pounded by  an  antagonist;  supported,  be  they  ever  so  bad,  ii' 
t  h  e  propo b  a  1  of  a  i  r i end;  an  d  the  v  e r y  same  poll  c  y  w  1 1  i  c  1 1  I 
party  man  urges  to-day,  to-morrow  he  denounces,  if  rem* 
from  place  to  Opposition  : — 

"Wbftfl  t-irtii  ji-  ri»  not  truth  itself  te  strong  j 
Uut  right  with  {hi*,  with  thai  is  therefure  wrong." 

NW,  on  all  other  subjects*  such  is  the  course  of  party,  often 

not  only  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  seri- 
ously injurious  to  public  morals,  to  the  cause  of  virtue  itself, 
whose  foundations  are  laid  in  charity  and  in  truth.     But  one 

*  The  present  utterly  setiseleBS  ami  musi  L  luahh'  cunt  ret-  in  America 
may  seem  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  opinions  of  all  rational  and  reflecting  men, 
that  the  nearest  neighbours,  being  the  moat  capable  nf  injuring  each  other  in 
war,  and  of  serving  each  other  in  peace,  have  a  more  powerful  motive  Mian 
any  others  to  avoid  a  quarrel.  Ami.  indeed,  Voltaire  went  further,  and  justly 
declared  that  all  war  in  Europe  mast  be  regarded  as  a  civil  war.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  exception  furnished  En  America  to  all  the  rules  of  policy,  indeed 
of  common  sense,  only  to  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  delusion  to  have  pre- 
vailed, cannot  have  a  long- duration. 
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question  is  an  exception,  and  to  that  party  does  not  extend,  nor 
are  the  evils,  the  inconsistencies,  the  contradictions  of  faction 
to  be  seen :  on  the  great  question  of  the  national  defences  all 
men,  all  parties  are  entirely  agreed.  Let  the  word  be  uttered, 
and  every  whisper  of  faction  is  hushed.  Differing  on  every 
other  subject,  on  this  all  are  as  one  body,  anxious  to  provide 
the  means  of  security,  at  whatever  cost,  as  if  every  man  of 
every  party  were  in  the  service  of  the  State, — nay,  more 
anxious,  because  his  zeal  is  individual  and  voluntary,  not 
chilled  by  official  routine.  Assuredly  the  strength,  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  sentiments  which  thus  inspire  and  thus  unite  us 
may  be  judged  by  the  violence  of  the  party  habits  in  which  it 
has  made  a  revulsion,  and  the  strength  of  the  party  associa- 
tions which  it  has  shivered  to  pieces.  The  friends  of  Social 
Science,  indissolubly  bound  up  as  it  is  in  peace,  must  exult  in 
contemplating  the*  position  of  the  country,  and  reflecting  that 
the  security  of  society  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  politician's 
scheme,  or  any  general's  ambition,  or  any  monarch's  caprice, — 
by  the  speculations  of  avarice,  whether  in  traders  or  in 
soldiers,  the  military  genius  of  one  man,  or  the  restless  intrigue 
of  another.  Against  all  we  are,  Heaven  be  thanked,  prepared, 
for  the  people  of  our  empire  have  shown  that  they  must  be 
not  merely  subdued,  but  extirpated,  before  an  invasion  can 
succeed. 

Would  that  we  had  a  like  consolation  in  casting  our  eye 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  regarding  the  conflict  which  now 
shakes  the  great  union  of  our  kinsmen !  On  this  most  unhappy 
subject  it  becomes  us  to  abstain  from  whatever  might  be 
deemed  to  indicate  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  we  should  ill  represent  the  friends  of  the  science 
we  cultivate,  if  we  did  not  breathe  an  earnest  hope  for  the  ter- 
mination of  a  civil  war,  the  real  origin  of  which  has  been  the 
disappointment  of  faction  in  the  thirst  for  places,  and  which,  as 
if  to  make  it  more  respectable  and  more  amiable,  has  assumed 
as  its  avowed  principle  the  perpetuation  and  extension  of 
slaTery,  now  for  the  nrst  time  declared  to  be  a  good  in  itself. 
Surely,  without  offence  to  either  party  in  this  lamentable  con- 
test, we  may  breathe  a  wish  that  the  least  of  the  war's  evils,  its 
heavy  expense,  were  bestowed  upon  the  redemption  of  the 
coloured  race,  upon  the  amicable  removal  of  the  greatest  ob- 
struction that  exists  to  American  prosperity,  the  greatest  blot 
that  rests  on  the  American  name.  Humbly  but  deeply  may 
we  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  under  our  free  and 
well-poised  Constitution,  which  leaves  us  towards  other  nations 
without  "  hatred  and  all  uncharitableness,"  and  certainly  with- 
out envy ;  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  continue  our  labours 
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in  secure  possession  of  freedom  from  all  tyranny,  whether  of 
one  or  of  the  multitude,  of  individual  caprice,  so  galling  to  our 
pride >  or  of  the  more  insupportable  domination  of  the  mob,  so 
omnipresent  that  nothing  is  too  high  for  it  to  reach,  nothing  so 
humble  and  obscure  as  to  escape. 

We  have  been  surveying  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  and 
have  only  had  time  to  touch  the  higher  points  in  the  outline, 
leaving  of  necessity  much  that  is  of  importance    untouched. 
The  past  lends  encouragement  to  the  future.     Let  us,  I 
persevere  to  the  end.     But  let  us  not  forget  that  all  our  etl 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  m 
them  worthy  of  their  destiny,  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  progress  in  higher  things.     These  are  the  great  aim  and 
end  erf  our  being.     In  all  our  pursuits,  in  our  whole  existence, 
an  instinctive  sense  attends  us  that  we  arc  unsatisfied.     The 
want    of  somewhat  permanent    ever   haunts    ub.     What) 
exertions   we  have   made,    whatever   success   had,   what 

Stratification  received,  only  makes  us  feel  how  hollow  it  all 
low  much  we  desire  that  which  endures.  The  scenes  of  early 
days,  which  we  revisit,  now  become  dim  from  time,  peopled 
with  the  forms  of  those  whose  memory  they  sadly  recall,  make 
us  long  for  the  bright  scenes  that  can  never  fade,  and  for  re- 
joining fm&dl  to  part  no  more.  The  present  doubt,  and  the 
strn  ad  the  darkness,  is  for  the  hour;  the  prcspe 

<  1h  criug,  and  it  is  for  ever;   and  so  it  is  with  the  Nation 

oeiation,  which  commands  our  allegiance,  and  justifies  the 
hopes  it  i?ispires.  Undaunted  by  resistance — undisturbed  by 
faction — undismayed  by  real  coldness  or  affected  contempt,  we 
persevere  in  our  course  of  social  labour  ;  but  we  lift  our  vie* 
higher,  s  far  above  the  darkness  of  ignorance 

slm-uds  one  region,  the  mists  of  doubt  that  obscure,  the  sto 
of  passion    that    vex    another,    and  behold  the  lolly  summ 

lining  in  the  faith  and  adoration  of  God,  glowing  with 
versal    benevohnre    to    man.     "As  some   tall  cliff,'*  (I  gladly 
pronnunre    these    noble    lines  in  the  land  which   gave    the 
birth,) — 

"  Ab  some  tall  cliff*,  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale*,  and  midway  lea*  TO  ; 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  ore  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 
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rpHE  limits  of  an  opening  iddress  would  not  pennit  me  to 
■*•  enlarge  on  the  great  theme  of  Jurisprudence ;  my  present 
doty  is  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  discussions  which  are 
expected  to  take  place  in  this  Department,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  giving  to  the  results  at  which  we  may  arrive,, 
their  proper  effect  in  the  systematic  amendment  of  the  law. 
"In  reality,'7 #  (says  our  great  countryman,  Edmund  Burke,), 
"there  are  two,  and  onlv  two,  foundations  of  law,  and  they 
ire  both  of  them  conditions  without  which  nothing  can  give 
it  any  force — I  mean  Equity  and  Utility.  With  respect  to  the v 
former,  it  grows  out  of  the  great  rule  of  equality,  which  is 
grounded  on  our  common  nature,  and  which  Thilo  with  pro- 
priety and  beauty  calls  the  mother  of  justice.  All  human  laws 
are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory;  they  may  alter  the 
mode  of  application,  but  they  have  no  power  over  the  substance 
of  original  justice.  The  other  foundation  of  law,  which  is 
utility,  must  be  understood  not  of  partial  or  limited,  but  of 
general  and  public  utility,  connected  in  the  same  manner  with 
and  derived  directly  from  our  rational  nature."  This  is  not 
merely  speculative ;  it  is  the  wise  exposition  of  one  who  has 
taught  us  that  "  nothing  is  desirable  that  is  not  practicable ;" 
it  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  law  as  it  actually  exists — the  incongruous 
heap  of  enactments  which  have  been  huddled  together,  during 
centuries — some  obsolete,  some  effete,  some  which  never  have 
effected  their  professed  purpose  ;  new  laws  thrust  in  to  meet 
some  special  emergency,  without  regard  to  those  already  in 
force,  still  less  to  general  or  remote  consequences:  impolitic 
in  their  conception,  defective  in  their  structure  and  expression ; 
text  law  diffused  and  uncertain,  and  too  often  of  mere  private 


•  Vol.  vi.  p.  17,  Ed.  1862. 
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interpretation ;  adjudged  cases*  accumulated  in  a  confused  Leap ; 
authority  impaired  by  conflicting  and  discredited  decisions, 
which  heli)  to  perpetuate  the  evils*  that  have  been  brought  into 
the  very  bowels  of  our  jurisprudence.  Two  centuries  and  a 
half  have  elapsed  since  the  amendment  of  the  law  engaged  the 
attention  of  Lord  Bacon;  and  in  succeeding  times  Hale  and 
Prynne,  Rcntham  and  Mackintosh,  Rouiilly  and  Brougham, 
have  kept  mi  font  a  standing  protest  against  the  complexity,  the 
incoherence,  the  still  graver  defects  of  a  system  of  laws  which 
ought  to  he  a  model  of  jurisprudence  for  the  civilized  world. 

Lord  Bacon's  elevated  and  comprehensive  mind  sketched  the 
outline  of  a  great  reform  ;  the  statute  law  to  he  expurgated, 
ilied,  and  consolidated;  the  common  law  to  be  digested 
and  methodized  ;  a  standing  commission  to  be  set  up  in  aid 
of  current  legislation,  In  later  times  commissions  for  tin* 
sionhave  been  impulsively  appointed,  and  have  been  used  rather 
(as  I  may  say )  to  stop  some  troublesome  leak  than  for  suffii 
repair.  This  palliative  policy  has  but  postponed  the  demand 
for  an  adequate  remedy.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done  since  our  noble  President  entered  upon  the  warfare  of 
law  amendment,  there  remains  a  wide  waste  to  be  reclaimed, 
The  weeds  increase  and  multiply ;  dust  and  defilement  accu- 
mulate ;  when  will  the  good  work  of  clearance  and  cultivation 
be  taken  Up  with  the  spirit  and  in  the  way  which  can  insure 
■access  ?  riie  appeal  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  third  Philippic, 
intended  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  an  effort  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  is  here  peculiarly  appropriate— "  If  you  had  done  all 
that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs  proceeded  no 
better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for  their  improvement ;  bnl 
since  their  present  unhappy  situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force 
of  circumstances,  but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason  to 
hope  that  by  bftttttfaittg  or  correcting  the  latter  you  can  pro- 
duce a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  former*':— 

Ti  xttpMrrop  iv  rotf 

Tu  ftiX\oi*Ta  fiiXrttrrav 
'TJwapxu-  •  .  - 

The  remedy  which  has  been  approved  by  our  President,  ami 
which  he  has  so  often  and  so  ably  advocated,— which  the  late 
Lord  Langdale  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament,— 
which  in  1846  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  lat< 
Robert  Peel,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  that  able  and 
provident  statesman  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  which 
he  suggested  for  reconstructing  the  executive  Government  of 
Ireland,  —  this  remedy  was  ultimately  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons.     In  the  Session  of  1857  an  address  to 
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Queen  was  presented  by  the  House,  to  which  a  gracious 
rawer  was  promptly  sent  by  Her  Majesty,  which  lea  us  to 
expect  that  a  department  of  administration  for  the  affairs  of 
public  justice  would  soon  be  constituted.  The  importance 
of  such  a  department  has  grown  into  a  necessity;  and  after 
the  repeated  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  statesmen  and 
jurats,  and  the  suggestions  which  I  have  received  from  those 
who  have  riven  to  the  subject  the  thought  which  it  deserves, 
I  feel  myself  warranted  in  saying  that  such  a  department  might 
be  constructed  at  any  time,  in  complete  consistency  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  precedence  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  independence  of  the  Judges,  and  the  privileges  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  competent  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Council  for  the  affairs  of  public  justice.     There  is  a  committee 
for  trade,  another  for  education,  and  a  judicial  committee.  Over 
die  new  committee,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  great  minister 
of  justice,  would  properly  preside,  in  the  absence  of  the  Pre- 
ndent  of  the  Council.     The  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  might  remunerate  a  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  undivided  attention  should  be  given  to  jurispru- 
dence and  the  amendment  of  the  law.     By  an  order  in  Council, 
business  relating  to    the  affairs   of  public  justice  might  be 
referred  to  this  committee.     It  is  now  generally  allowed  that 
it  is  needful  to  collect,  register,  and  digest  the  results  of  expe- 
rience as  to  the  working  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  judicial 
statistics  should  be  periodically  collected  by  and  recorded  in 
this  department.     These  would  be  obtained  from  the  several 
courts  of  justice,  and  might  be  accompanied  by  such  remedial 
or  other  suggestions  as  the  judges  or  officers  of  these  courts 
might  think  fit  to  add.     Defects  in  the  law  would  thus   be 
disclosed,   remedies   would  be  discovered,  obscurities  arising 
from  imperfect  legislation  (which,  under  the  present  system, 
rather  provoke  satirical  exposure   than  induce  remedial  com- 
ment) might  hereafter  be  noticed  for  the   plain  purpose  of 
prompt  amendment.     The  course  of  judicial  decision  might  be 
followed,  and  when   its  authority  might  seem   questionable, 
either  from  a  conflict  of  judicial  opinion,  or  the  disapproval  of 
the  profession,  or  when  it  would  be  found  at  variance  with  the 
known  intention  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  current  opinions  of 
some  class  whose  interests  were  specially  involved, — in  these 
and  like  cases  the  attention  of  the  committee  would  be  directed 
to  the  subject. 

It  would  also,  from  time  to  time,  be  directed  to  the  digested 
results  of  the  statistics  obtained  from  the  courts,  and  would  be 
enabled  at  stated  intervals  to  make  a  report  to  the  Crown  on 
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the  state  of  the  law,  as  administered  by  the  courts,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  such  remedial  measures  as  the  Government 
would  then  feel  it  their  duty  to  submit  to  Parliament. 
Remedies  would  thus  be  the  more  likely  to  be  appropriate,  to  be 
prompt,  and  would  be  proposed  with  authority  which  might 
commend  them  to  notice  and  acceptance.  Great  injusti 
often  caused  by  the  delay  in  amending  defective  legislation; 
and  not  less,  perhaps,  by  leaving  doubtful  decisions  of  the 
courts,  with  just  enough  of  authority  to  enable  them  to  jierpli 
Of  to  mislead,  but  without  enough  to  save  them  from  ultima! 
reversal. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  modern  society,  by  n 
of  its  increased  activity— the  employment  of  capital,  and 
energy  of  commerce — the    innovations  in  our  system  of  law 
occasionally  made  by  novel  legislation,  present  to  our  i 
questions  to  be  solved  which   are  in  a  great  degree   of 
impression.     This  brings  forth  conflicting  decisions;    privai 
litigants  may  not  be  disposed  to  incur  the  risk  of  having 
law  settled  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  until  it  is  so  settled  the 
law  on  the  subject  is  in  abeyance,  and  when  it  is  settled  what 
the  law  is,  the  secret  may  then  be  found  out  that  it  is  not  what 
It  ought  to  be.     The  public  may  thus  be  long  embarrass 
imperfect  legislation  or  apocryphal  decisions,  which  usurp  the 
authority  of  plain  positive  law.     Indeed,  this  opens  a 
question  as  to  the  reporting  and  revision  of  judicial  deci 
when  regarded  not  simply  as  the  adjustment  of  private  eontro- 
Tersy,  but  as  they  affect   the  general  law  and  the  int 
the  community.     It  is  a  public   necessity,  I  think,  that  the 

S resent  system  of  irresponsible  reporting,  and  the  reviewing 
erisions  which  from  the  time  when  they  are  published  have  tbe 
sanction  and  force  of  positive  law,  should  undergo  a  searel 
scrutiny.      Definitions,  principles,  and  rulings  should  not  be 
added  to  the  stock  of  our  jurisprudence  unless  they  be  supplied 
by   accredit 01 i  authority.     I  speak  as  to  the  future,  but  cann 
overlook  the  pa-st.     A  book  has  been  published  in  New  Yoi 
by  Professor  Greenleaf ;  the  fourth  edition  appeared  in  18564 
and  it  contains  548  octavo  pages,  being,  as  it  is  entitled 
Collection  of  Overruled,  Denied,  and  Doubted  Decisions,  both 
American  and  English." 

"  'Tia  an  nit  weeded  garden," 

The  department  of  justice  would  have  to  exercise  a  vigilant 
supervision  over,  and  perhaps  to  report  frequently  on,  the 
administration  of  the  Criminal  Law.  With  reference  to  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  advice  which  would  be  the 
result  of  responsible  inquiry  might  be  suitably  tendered  to  the 
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Sovereign.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  sound  prin- 
ciple that  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  founded  on  evidence  given  on 
oath  in  open  court,  should  be  superseded  by  secret  inquiry  or 
by  any  private  influence.  If  in  any  case  it  is  alleged  or  sug- 
gested mat  there  are  reasons  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  public 
conscience  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  either  be  remitted 
or  reduced,  is  it  not  desirable  that  these  should  be  put  forward 
openly,  and  considered  in  a  judicial  proceeding  ?  This  would, 
in  general,  have  a  good  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  would 
give  to  punishment  a  greater  certainty  and  a  higher  sanction. 
u  Mercy,***  says  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  "  is  not  a  thing  opposed 
to  justice.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  as  necessary  in  criminal 
eases  as  in  civil  affait-s  equity  is  to  law."  Though  civil 
government  takes  cognizance  of  actions  as  prejudicial  to  society 
lather  than  as  they  are  immoral,  yet  the  moral  element  may 
become  of  great  importance  in  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
punishment.  Explanatory  and  mitigatory  circumstances  have 
to  be  investigated  and  considered,  and  this  should  be  so  con- 
ducted by  such  exact  inquiry,  and  with  such  tender  care, 
as  might  add  the  dignity  of  justice  to  the  grace  of  mercy.  "  To 
Thee,  O  Lord,"  says  the  royal  Psalmist,  "  belongeth  mercy, 
for  Thou  rewardest  every  man  according  to  his  work." 

The  help  to  be  given  to  current  legislation  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  duties  of  this  department  of 
justice.  The  clearance  and  consolidation  of  the  statute  law, 
the  digesting  and  arranging  of  the  dogmatic  and  judicial  law, 
would  naturally  fall  witnin  the  province,  and  come  under  the 
supervision  of  this  department;  but  it  may  be  considered, 
perhaps,  as  of  more  pressing  importance  to  get  the  current 
legislation  into  approved  working  order.  It  was  observed  by 
*  great  jurist,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  when  speaking  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  law  should  be  the  result  of 
mason  and  deliberation.  "  In  every  such  case,"  he  says,  "  we 
(ought  to  consider  whether  a  new  law  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose intended ;  for  no  new  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  unless 
it  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  a  multitude  of  useless 
laws  is  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  a  people  can  be  exposed  to. 
In  the  next  place,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the  inconve- 
nience or  grievance  intended  to  be  removed  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  admit  of  being  cured  by  any  human  law,  for  if  it  be  not, 
we  render  ourselves  ridiculous  by  the  attempt.  In  the  third 
place,  we  ought  to  consider  whether,  by  endeavouring  to 
iflnove  the  grievance  complained  of,  we  may  not  probably 
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introduce  a  much  greater ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  we  on 
to  examine  very  strictly  whether  the  law  be  conceived  in  such 
terms  as  may  he  effectual  for  the  end  intended,  and  the  several 
clauses  so  clearly  expressed  as  can  admit  of  no  doubt."  Pace 
ttmti  vtrif  I  would  so  far  alter  Lis  wi.:o  and  comprehensive 
speech  as  to  conclude  it  thus:—*1  So  carefully  framed  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  of  what  was  intended/1 

The  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  have  provided  by  their 
standing  orders  that,  in  certain  cases,  bills  intended  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Parliament  should,  before  they  are  introduced,  be 
submitted  to  certain  public  departments.  These  depart  me  a 
may  therefore  report  their  views  and  make  their  suggestions, 
which  may  assist  though  not  control  the 'Legislature,  it 
indeed,  so  obviously  reasonable  to  ask  and  to  accept  advice  from 
those  who  arc  peculiarly  competent  to  give  it,  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  these  cases  might  be  extended  by  making 
department  of  justice  a  consultative  body,  to  which  a 
Slight  at  any  time  or  any  stage  be  referred,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  best  advice.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  in  the  Home 
of  Commons,  would  make  such  reference  the  more  easy  and 
effective;  and  the  department,  in  communication  with 
who  daily  administer  the  law,  and  accessible  to  the  public, 
might  pre  assistance  which  could  be  accepted  without  preju- 
dice to  the  privileges  of  Parliament  The  general  value,  the 
special  structure  of  any  measure,  ita  consistency  with  the 
existing  law,  and  the  effect  of  any  alteration,  either  upon  the 
measure  in  its  integrity  or  upon  the  law  generally, — all  might 
be  certified  to  the  proper  quarter  before  the  royal  i\- 
would  be  finally  given,  A  settled  use  of  language,  and  a 
system  in  the  structure  of  enactments,  would  naturallv  n 
when  the  work  of  the  draughtsmen  selected  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  standing  supervision.  This  would  facilitate  con- 
struction, and  would  prepare  for  having  the  whole  body  of  the 
law  cleared  at  last  of  absurdity  and  confusion,  and  our  juris- 
prudence might  attain  the  consistency  and  acquire  the  sanc- 
tions which,,  in  this  our  day  of  peace  and  privilege,  ought  to 
characterize  the  laws  of  a  wke  and  understanding  people, 
feel  myself  justified,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  pressing 
your  attention  the  importance  of  having  such  a  department 
I  have  suggested.  I  have  had  the  cordial  and  consistent  sup- 
port of  Earl  Russell,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
this  Association;  and  the  very  eminent  jurist,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  in  the  address  which  he  delivered 
on  vacating  the  office  of  President  of  the  Juridical  Society,  on 
the  21st  February,  1859,  has  pronounced  the  establishment  of 
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a  department  of  justice  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  jurisprudence.  If,  indeed,  jurisprudence  have 
a  moral  aspect,  if  it  be  an  inductive  science,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  method  by  which  other  branches  of  inductive 
science  have  been  advanced  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon. 
We  must,  by  reason  and  reflection,  derive  general  results  from 
particulars  collected  diligently  by  observation  and  experience, 
and,  by  a  graduated  work  of  induction,  make  safe  and  steady 
progress. 

In  the  celebrated  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Warren  Hastings,  (a  report  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Edmund  Burke,)  it  is  said  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  one 
of  its  principal  functions  and  duties  is  to  be  observant  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  to  take  due  care  that  none  of  them  shall 
pursue  new  courses  unknown  to  the  law  and  constitution  of 
this  kingdom,  or  to  equity,  sound  legal  policy,  or  substantial 
justice."  This  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  In  discharging  it,  or  rather  in  the  honest 
endeavour  to  discharge  it,  how  desirable  it  must  be  to  have  the 
aid  of  a  department  such  as  I  have  suggested,  I  confidently 
submit  to  the  plain  good  sense  of  the  public.  The  agency 
of  commissions  might  be  thus  profitably  superseded,  and  even 
select  committees  might  find  their  labours  usefully  abridged* 
On  the  score  of  economy  I  would  add  that,  if  we  calculate  the 
expense  of  commissions  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  contrast 
this  with  what  a  department  would  have  cost  the  country,  and 
then  consider  what  would  have  been  the  probable  balance  on 
the  side  of  law  amendment,  under  a  department  instead  of 
these  commissions,  we  might  find  another  illustration  of  the 
wiae  maxim,  that  the  best  security  for  a  wise  economy  is 
efficiency. 

It  was  with  reference  to  Ireland  that  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  advised  that  the  affairs  of  public  justice  should  be  placed 
under  an  Imperial  department  His  policy  was  sound.  For 
this  I  maintain,  that  until  there  be  obtained  for  both  countries 
the  most  complete  community  of  rights  and  laws  that  is  com- 
patible with  whatever  is  indelibly  peculiar  to  each,  the  Union 
cannot  be  said  to  have  realized  its  proper  purpose.  Seven 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  England  assumed  the  office  of 
riving  laws  to  Ireland ;  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
legislative  union  was  formally  concluded.  Sensitive  to  insult 
in  whatever  form,  the  Irish  people  are  proverbially  accessible 
to  justice.  Sir  John  Davis  has  reported,  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke  has  recorded,  that  no  nation  under  the  sun  has  a  greater 
love  of  justice.    What  a  basis  was  this  for  legislative  union  t 
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Have,  then,  the  interests  of  all  been  united,  or  has  it  been  t] 
policy  to  unite  them,  in  the  attainment  of  a  common  and  im- 
proved system  of  just  laws  ?  Far  from  it  We  persevere 
unto  this  day — doggedly  persevere— in  a  vici«-us  separate 
system  of  legislation,  which  encumbers  the  statute  boolc  and 
weakens  the  Union*  There  are  lucid  intervals  when  we  seem  to 
understand  our  position,  but  even  then,  we  resort  to  some  im- 
pulsive and  unwise  remedy.  A  commission  is  now  in  « 
of  gestation  for  inquiring  into  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
here,  with  a  view  to  assimilation  with  that  of  the  courts  in 
England.  Why  should  there  have  been  any  difFerei 
Moreover,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  supposed  or  assumed  in 
England  that  our  existing  procedure  had  been,  and  was,  if  not 
as  primitive  as  the  B  re  ho  n  law,  at  least  as  tin  reformed.  It  was 
forgotten  that  our  Chancery  reform  preceded  that  of  England 
[experitnentum  in  corpore  vili.')  In  some  respects  it  is  more 
sweeping— in  others  less  satisfactory. 

In  the  Common  Law  courts  the  reform  which  was  completed 
by  iny  right  honourable  friend  Mr.  Whiteside  is  much  more 
liberal  than  that  in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
should  be  any  difference ;  the  two  systems  should  be  compared 
with  a  view  to  substitute  for  both  what  might  be  better  than 
either.  I  have  always  advocated  such  assimilation.  When  a 
commission  was  issued  in  1839,  with  a  view  to  improve  pro- 
cedure in  equity,  under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Campbell,  I  urged  (but  without  success)  that  Ireland 
should  share  in  the  Benefit.  Indeed,  it  was  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  influential  members  of  the  late  Statute  Law  ( 
mission,  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  have  even  the  same 
criminal  law  for  Ireland  as  for  England,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr. 
Justice  Hayes,  and  myself  thought  otherwise.  We  had  bills 
prepared  in  conformity  with  our  view,  and  these  were  approved 
by  the  Cabinet  in  1858  ;  they  were  taken  up  by  the  succeeding 
Cabinet,  and  to  a  great  extent,  though  not  altogether  in  the 
form  which  was  chosen  by  us,  they  have  now  become  Imperial 
law,  and  Id  Jar  Bolved  the  problem  of  an  assimilation  which  was 
supposed  to  be  impracticable.  The  question  of  procedure,  how- 
ever, is,  I  regret  to  say,  still  left  open,  even  in  the  criminal 
law,  and  yet  it  is  the  question  the  most  urgent  to  be  settled 
Imperfect  procedure  works  injustice  daily,  and  amendment 
would  come  at  once  into  operation.  To  delay  remedial  amend- 
ment is,  in  fact,  a  denial  of  justice. 

With   reference  to   professional    promotion,  I  am  heartily 
desirous  to  see  it  placed  on  a  common  basis  for  both  countries, 
and  I  think  that  this  would  be  more  likely  to  be  accompli 
and  promotion  made,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  reward  of  merit, 
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if  subject  to  the  recommendation  of  an  Imperial  department, 
withdrawn  from  the  pressure  of  party,  though  responsible  to 
parliamentary,  professional,  and  public  opinion.  This  would 
work  a  beneficial  change  in  the  affairs  of  justice  for  Ireland. 
The  early  policy  of  England  was  to  divide  Ireland  against 
itself;  it  is  now  the  interest  of  both  to  cement  their  union  as 
firmly  as  can  be  effected  by  assimilating  the  laws,  the  •  equal 
administration  of  justice,  and  full  participation  of  every  right 
and  privilege.  In  the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  law  all 
the  Irish  statutes,  from  first  to  last,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
Bune  process  as  the  English,  and  a  selection  from  both  em- 
bodied in  an  Imperial  Edition  of  Imperial  Statutes  for  England 
and  Ireland  united.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Can  our  future 
legislation  be  fashioned  on  an  Imperial  model?  We  have 
assimilated  our  criminal  law  ;  we  hope  to  assimilate  our  pro- 
cedure ;  why  should  there  be  a  difference  in  our  laws  of  pro- 
perty ?  Why  should  there  be  any  conflict  of  commercial  law? 
And,  above  all,  why  should  the  marriage  law  be  not  only 
separate,  but  sectarian?  Look,  moreover,  at  our  scattered 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  with  three  or  four  Courts  of  Appeal  for 
the  United  Church.  I  might  lay  bare  many  more  of  the  evils 
to  be  remedied,  that  not  only  are  against  policy,  but  work 
injustice  which  they  who  suffer  are  left  to  deplore  but  cannot 
hope  to  redress.  A  private  member  of  Parliament  may  be 
instructed,  a  law  officer  of  the  Crown  may  be  spoken  to ;  the 
matter  ends  in  some  official  platitude  from  a  Home  Secretary, 
or  a  pie-crust  promise  to  a  deputation.  Patching  or  cobbling 
may  in  an  extreme  case  be  attempted,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse. 
Look  at  what  we  call  our  marriage-law.  You  may  search  for 
it  in  the  lumber-room  among  the  rubbish  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
—Irish,  English,  and  Imperial.  Thoughtful  men  ask  themselves 
at  last — Is  marriage,  indeed,  to  remain  an  institution  of  God,  or 
has  it  become  the  creature  and  convention  of  human  law  ?  It 
ie,  doubtless,  of  Divine  appointment;  as  Lord  Stowell  has 
said,  in  language  eloquent  as  it  is  exact, — "  It  is  the  parent, 
not  the  child  of  civil  society." 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  constituted — completely 
and  irrevocably  constituted — by  the  free  consent  of  parties 
competent  to  contract,  and  intending  by  such  consent  to  con- 
stitute the  relation.  The  positive  law  of  man  cannot  make 
more  or  less  perfect  the  appointment  and  institution  of  God. 
It  has  been  said,  but  loosely  said,  by  great  authority,  that 
society  is  a  party  to  the  contract ;  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
«ay,  tnat  society  may  have  an  interest  in  its  completion.  In 
this  day  of  religious  liberty,  parties  competent  to  contract  and 
constitute  a  marriage  ought  to  have  the  free  choice  of  having 
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that  marriage  JOJteamiged  by  such  religious  sanction  a?  they 
may  think  fit  to  select  and  superadd.  Marriage  is  jntblici  quia 
Divhd juris — it  i$  valid  everywhere,  if  valid  anywhere,  "Why 
is  this?  Because  it  dmendt  BOt  on  the  positive  or  local  law  of 
man.  but  on  the  appointment  of  God  for  the  whole  human 
family.  In  a  Christian  State  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
symbol  of  a  great  mystery — the  union  that  is  at  once  i 
soluble  and  Divine.  It  was  reasonable  to  require  publics 
the  title  to  dower  or  to  the  inheritance  of  landed  property,  and 
in  other  like  cases  the  interference  of  positive  law  is  at  least 
intelligible,  and,  when  rightly  understood,  is  found  to  belong 
to  the  law  of  property — not  to  the  law  of  marriage.  If,  ind 
our  laws  of  property  were  cleared  of  all  obsolete  feudalism, 
simplified  and  consolidated,  then  what  m  called  the  marriage 
question  would  solve  itself.  The  State  may  regulate  the 
enjoyment  of  property  in  whatever  way  and  upon  whatever 
condition  the  general  interest  of  the  community  may  reasonably 
require ;  but  when  it  proceeds  to  annul  a  marriage,  because 
some  conventional  rule  has  not  been  observed,  I  am  bound  to 
declare  that  it  exceeds  its  jurisdiction.  Irregular  and  clan- 
destine marriages,  as  they  are  called,  deserve  to  be  denounced, 
and  ought  to  be  discounted  by  every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  more  so  as  human  law  cannot  directly  deal 
with  them.  We  muet  look  to  a  moral  remedy  for  moral  evils 
to  the  preventive  influence  of  parental  and  pastoral  care,  reli- 
gious training,  and  the  restraint  of  improved  public  opinion, 
Where  the  State  moulds  the  laws  of  property  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  community,  it  may  justly  require — as  a  in 
fl£  sound  policy — that  every  marriage  which  can  claim  to  be 
reeogBiaed  for  proprietary  or  other  civil  privileges,  shall  hine 
had  such  sanctions  superadded,  and  been  publicly  recorded  in 
such  form  as  the  interest  of  society  may  demand  for  its  common 
convenience.  Nothing  more  than  this  should  be  reqi 
But  this,  be  it  observed,  would  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  proj 
it  leaves  the  law  of  marriage  as  God  has  left  it— saciv 
universal.  This  view,  I  think,  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  our  ancient  law.  The  Saxon  laws  of  England,  which  have 
been  exhumed  by  antiquarian  research,  and  from  which  has 
been  extracted  the  law  which  is  said  to  require  the  intervention 
of  a  minister  in  holy  orders,  episcopally  ordained,  as  neceseaiy 
to  the  validity  of  marriage, — this  has  been  extended  to  Ireland 
as  a  part  of  our  ancient  Common  Law,  not  in  a  question  of  pro- 
perty, but  in  a  case  of  bigamy,  It  has  given  a  shock  to  our 
social  system  which  has  not  yet  been  quieted  by  any  rational 
legislation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  younger  generation  of  the 
judges,  and  of  all  the  civilians  and  jurists  with  whom  I  have 
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epoken  on  the  subject,  that  this  decision  can  only  be  supported 
by  its  own  authority  as  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  direction  of  the  Saxon  law  that  a  Mass  priest  should  be 
present  at  the  nuptials  to  pronounce  the  benediction,  may  have 
been  very  proper  at  that  time ;  but  how  can  this  necessarily 
imply  that  the  marriage  then  a  sacrament  which  the  parties 
could  minister  to  each  other,  would  be  null  and  void  without 
rach  benediction  ?  Indeed,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Saxon 
hws  will  be  found  a  canon,  (p.  443,)  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  referred  by  Dr.  Anster,  which  directs  that  a  priest  should 
not  be  present  at  a  marriage  where  a  man  marries  a  second 
wife  or  a  woman  a  second  husband.  He  is  forbidden  in  such  a 
case  to  give  the  benediction.  There  is  a  penance  prescribed  for 
the  party  who  so  marries ;  the  intervention  of  the  priest  is 
prohibited,  but  the  marriage  is  left  with  the  inherent  validity 
which  is  irrevocably  conferred  by  the  sacramental  completion. 
If  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  one  Saxon  law  which  enjoins  the 
intervention  of  "  the  Mass  priest,"  that  a  deacon  who  has  not 
received  priest's  orders  may  celebrate  a  valid  marriage,  the 
inference  from  the  other  laws  is  at  least  not  less  obvious,  that 
their  injunction  was  but  directory,  and  the  intervention  en- 
joined was  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The 
Sat  and  general  interest  of  the  question  has  induced  me  to 
ell  upon  it,  and  to  suggest  the  principles  on  which,  as  I 
conceive,  the  law  should  oe  now  settled.  It  is  a  law  which 
touches  the  most  important  relation  of  life ;  it  affects  religious 
liberty,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  disposition  and  enjoyment 
of  property.     It  deserves  to  be  settled  on  a  sound  basis. 

In  bringing  reason  and  experience  to  bear  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  the  work  of  expurgation  must  be  considerable. 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  restrictions  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
imposed,  and  which  have  aggravated  the  evils  that  they  were 
intended  to  have  removed.  Of  this  class  are  those  which  have 
professed  to  secure  trustworthy  evidence,  and  to  prevent  frauds 
and  perjuries,  by  excluding  interested  witnesses,  and  requiring 
in  certain  cases,  documentary  evidence  executed  with  a  pre- 
scribed formality.  In  the  report  of  the  select  committee  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
u  the  trial  of  a  cause  is  not  in  the  arguments  or  disputations  of 
the  prosecutors  and  the  counsel,  but  in  the  evidence,  and  that 
to  refuse  evidence  is  to  refuse  to  hear  the  cause."  "  Nothing, 
therefore,"  it  is  added,  "  but  the  most  clear  and  weighty  reasons 
ought  to  preclude  its  production."  Ought  oral  testimony  to  be 
excluded  in  any  case,  where  it  is  the  best  that  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  can  be  produced  ?  Can  this  prevent  fraud  or  perjury  ? 
Man,  indeed,  is  both  frail  and  fallible ;  he  may  deceive  and  be 
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deceived ;  but  still  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  to  act  on  testi- 
mony, which  may  he  depreciated  but  not  destroyed  by  our 
liability  to  deception.  This  consideration  has  led  to  the 
removal  of  some  arbitrary  restrictions,  which  have  been  taken 
uwnv  by  the  statutes  which  were  passed  at  the  instance  and 
with  the  aid  of  our  noble  President. 

Although  in  both  countries  the  parties  in  a  civil  suit  are  DOW 
competent  and  compellable   to  give  evidence  in  that  suit,  in 
neither  country   can  an  accused  man  be  examined  as  a  witness 
on  his  own  behalf  in  a  criminal  proceeding.     An  accomplice  in 
a  murder  who  becomes  an  approver,  interested  in  earning  a 
free  pardon,  is  admitted  as  a  competent  witness.    The  part; 
cased  is,  indeed,  permitted  to  make  a  statement,  but  he  cannot 
sustain  it  by  Ins  oath,  nor  submit  it  to  the  test  of  a  cross-exa- 
mination; so  that,  if  it  be  true,  its  value  is  unjustly  depreciated. 
There  is  no  case,  1  am  confident,  in  which  an  innocent   m:m 
who  is  put   upon  his  trial   does  not  feel   the  injustice  of  the 
existing  law.      There  are  cases  in  which  no  one  but  the  accused 
could  expose  the  falsity  of  the  accusation,  and  there  arc  cases 
also,  in  which  the  accusation  would  not  have  been  made,  per- 
haps not  even  contemplated,  but  for  the  very  rule  which  may 
ecreen    it    from    exposure.       The    accusation,    indeed,   should 
always  be  sustained   by  independent  evidence,  but,  for  thw 
very  reason,  it  should  be  open   to  the   accused   to   meet   sueli 
evidence   by  bis   account  of  what  he   alone   may   be  able   m 
testify  ;    and,   moreover,  as   whatever  the  accused  may  state 
would  rial  orally  be  received  with  jealous  suspicion,  he  slmuM 
be  allowed  to  submit  his  testimony  to  cross-examination,  that 
its  true  value  may  be  tested.     It  is  said  that  where  the  option 
would  not  be  exercised,  it  would  generally  be  presumed  that 
the  accused  was  guilty,  and  that,  where  it  wo  oh  I  be  exercisedj 
it  would  subject  the  accused  to  personal   interrogation.      But 
what  would  be  the  extent  of  each  interrogation?     It  would  be 
confined  within  the  strict  limits  of  cross-examination,  without 
which    any    evidence  may    be    imperfect.     Alter  all,  it   is  a 
question  as  to  the  probable  balance  of  justice  or  injustice.     An 
accused  man,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  ought  hesitate  to  use  the 
privilege,  but    no     man    conscious   of    his    innocence     would 
forbear  to  claim  and  use  the  right.     Why  should  an   ac* 
man  have  the  option  of  making  a  statement  at  all?     Might  it 
not  be  said  that   an   unfavourable  inference  would  be  drawn 
from    his   silence  ?      But    if   he  make  a    statement    which,  if 
believed,   would  be,  and   nothing  v\^  would  be,  a  complete 
exculpation,  is  it  just  to  refuse  him  the  opportunity  of  giving 
to  this  statement  its  true  value  as  evidence,  and  to  remit  him 
t»  the  imperfect  and  inconsistent  remedy  of  a  counter-promt 
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cation  for  perjury,  after  the  injury  has  been  already  inflicted  ? 
The  spirit  of  our  constitution  strives  to  protect  the  innocent 
rather  than  to  clear  the  guilty.  Such  should  be  the  effect  of 
our  law. 

I  have  glanced  at  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  under  which  oral 
testimony  is  excluded  in  cases  where  its  admission  as  the  best 
evidence  at  the  time  available  might  help  the  search  for  truth. 
But  observe  how  inconsistent,  if  not  impolitic,  are  the  provi- 
sions of  this  statute.  Why  should  oral  evidence  of  all  the 
particulars  be  sufficient  where  the  subject  of  the  contract  is 
of  small  value,  or  even  where  a  sixpence  has  been  paid  to  bind 
the  bargain,  or  a  fragment  of  the  bulk  has  been  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  whole  ?  Why  should  an  admission  of  the  fact  of 
such  part  payment,  or  part  acceptance,  be  proveable  by  oral 
testimony  ?  Why  should  oral  evidence  be  admissible  when  the 
written  contract  has  been  lost,  though  this  may  have  occurred 
by  mere  negligence?  Why  should  the  rescinding  of  the  con- 
tract be  proveable  by  oral  testimony  ?  Or  why  should  part 
performance  make  oral  evidence  sufficient  to  establish  and 
enforce  the  contract  in  a  court  of  equity  ?  How  many  honest 
contracts  have  been  evaded  by  this  arbitrary  legislation  ?  It 
may  be  proper  to  protect,  in  certain  cases,  the  weak  against 
the  strong ;  but  when  the  parties  deal  on  equal  terms,  why 
should  they  not  be.  left  free  to  make  their  bargains  in  such 
form,  and  with  such  safeguards  as  their  own  interests  might 
require,  or  their  own  prudence  might  suggest  ?  If  this  simple 
and  sound  policy  had  been  consistently  adhered  to,  then  the 
testimony  of  the  parties  would  have  been  available  according 
to  their  own  free  choice,  according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  and, 
what  is  of  greater  consequence,  also  according  to  the  general 
course  of  commercial  law.  If  our  tribunals  are  equal  to  the 
duty  of  sifting  testimony,  detecting  falsehood,  and  discovering 
truth,  the  sources  of  evidence  should  be  freely  opened.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  our  moral  nature,  which  it  is  no  less  our 
duty  than  our  interest  to  cultivate,  to  enable  us  to  weigh  and  to 
value  testimony,  subject  (as  it  must  ever  be)  to  the  manifold 
influences  of  interest  and  corruption.  Let  us  be  assured  that 
our  success  depends  not  on  legislative  restrictions,  not  on 
limited  inquiry,  but  on  our  moral  culture,  our  general  intelli- 
gence, our  improved  experience,  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
nature,  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  Social  Science, 
These  are  the  working  power  of  free  popular  institutions, 
the  spirit  and  life  of  a  judicial  system. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  interest  on  which  I  do  not  dwell, 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  bankruptcy  law  is  still  on  crutches. 
I  cannot  be  satisfied  until  I  see  an  Imperial  law  of  bankruptcy 
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for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  elaborate  Report  which  hru 
been  prepared  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  Patent  Law  was 
referred,  I  will  not  anticipate  ;  nor  shall  I  further  refer  to  any 
topics  on  which  I  have  enlarged  in  the  address  of  1858, 

There  is  a  subject  of  grave  importance  which  deserves  a 
Special  notice, — I  allude  to  the  question  of  legal  and  equitable 
jurisdiction.     The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to 
remove  the   impediments  which  had  made  the  courts  of  law 
and     equity    rather     antagonistic     than     ancillary     to    each 
other.     The  early  history  of  our  courts  of  equity  shows  that 
the    courts    of     law    had    limited    their    proper   juried* 
by  a  narrow  and  technical  procedure,  which  was    inadequate 
to   afford   the  judicial   remedies    that   were  required    by    the 
growing  exigencies  of  society.      "Why,  it  may  well  he  asked, 
Bmuld  not  the  resources  of  either  be  made  available  to  1 
•  l.'ivil  laws/'*  says  Burke,  "  are  not  all  of  them  merely 
tive.       Those    which    are     rather   conclusions  of  legal  reason 
than  matters  of  statutable  provision  belong  to  universal  equity, 
and    are  universally   applicable."     An   appropriate   procedure 
and  a  sufficient  staff  of  officers  are  needed   to  give  effect  to 
equitable  remedies,  and  it  is  by  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
procedure   that   the  courts  of  law  have   been   in  some  d« 
enabled  to  deal  with  equitable  questions  ;  but  this  is  left  in  an 
unfinished  stare  ;    the  difference  in  the  manner  of  relief  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  Legislature.     Every  court  of  ju 
whether  it  be  a  court  of  law  or  of  equity,  should  be  m\ 
to  do  complete  justice  between  the  same  parties  in  n 
the  same  subject  matter,  either  by  the  convenient  iuterch 
of  powers  and  duties  each  with  the  other,  or  by  enabling 
*ame  court  to    exercise   the   entire  jurisdiction,  so  far 
necessary  in  the  pending  suit  for  the  administration  of  complete 
justice.     Our  judicial  system  ought  to  be  harmonious  in  iteelC 
The  suitor  should   never  be  subjected   to  the  unjust  penalty 
still  imposed  on  a  mere  mistake  of  jurisdiction,  nor  to  the 
tmgency  of  an  inquiry   turning  out   abortive,  in  consequ 
of  the  inability  of  the  court  to  give  remedial  effect  to  iu  own 
decision.     In  one  view  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of 
procedure  and  the  convenient  division  of  judicial  labour;  butit 
involves  the  higher  policy  of  restoring  the  unity  of  justice  itself 
The  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  between  law  and  eqmfjf 
may  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  legal  education.      This  ia 
too  often  confined  to  a  special  training  in  the  mere  fragment 
of  a  great  profession,  and   the   tendency  of  this  profession  to 
narrow  the  mind  is  almost  proverbial.     Limited  culture  in  any 
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urn  must  tend  to  narrow  the  mind  We  should  not  forget 
the  idols  of  the  den."  Clarendon  has  spoken  of  this,  as 
xemplified  in  what  he  observed  of  the  clerical  profession ; 
ind  Arnold,*  with  his  mild  wisdom,  has  urged  on  tne  student 
>f  theology  the  vital  importance  of  liberal  and  comprehensive 
itody,  so  as  to  keep  the  view  of  men  and  things  extensive, 
md  save  him  from  tne  effects  of  a  narrow  culture,  which  may 
*  deep,  but  will  not  be  enlightened. 

The  history  of  the  legal  profession  shows  that  those  who 
■ve  graduated  (as  I  may  say)  both  in  law  and  equity,  have 
icen  tne  greatest  and  best  administrators  of  justice  in  either 
lepartment ;  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  equity  as  neither 
rbitrary  nor  artificial,  but  as  springing  out  of  the  great  moral 
leas  of  veracity  and  justice  which  stir  at  the  root  of  our 
inmanity,  and  have  been  expanded  in  our  national  life, — 
leveloped  and  applied  by  master  spirits  with  judicial  wisdom 
o  the  requirements  of  society, — "  the  collected  reason  of  ages, 
combining  the  principles  of  original  justice  with  the  infinite 
Jiriety  of  human  concerns."  But  they  have  also  learned  that 
official  decision  is  not  less  binding  at  equity  than  at  law,  and 
that  the  canon  of  justice  has  not  been  closed  in  either  depart- 
ment If  new  cases  of  first  impression  arise,  the  appeal  has  to  be 
made  to  collective  reason  and  to  established  analogy.  Such  is 
Mir  judicial  system,  and  he  who  combined  the  practical  sagacity 
rfthe  statesman  with  the  learning  of  the  jurist  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher,  has  thus  spoken  of  this  system : — "  Nothing 
better  could  be  devised  by  human  wisdom  than  argued  judge- 
ments, publicly  delivered,  for  preserving  unbroken  the  great 
traditionary  body  of  the  law,  and  for  making,  whilst  that  body 
remained  unaltered,  every  variation  in  the  application  and 
construction  of  particular  parts,  for  pointing  out  the  ground 
of  each  variation,  and  for  enabling  the  learned  of  the  Bar  and 
all  intelligent  laymen  to  distinguish  those  changes  made  for 
the  advancement  of  a  more  solid,  equitable,  and  substantial 
justice,  according  to  the  variable  nature  of  human  affairs, — a 
progressive  experience,  and  the  improvement  of  moral  philo- 
Wffy, — from  those  hazardous  changes  in  any  of  the  ancient 
opinions  and  decisions  which  may  arise  from  ignorance,  from 
levity,  from  false  refinement,  from  a  spirit  of  innovation,  or 
from  other  motives  of  a  nature  not  more  justifiable."!  Such 
«e  the  reflections  of  Edmund  Burke.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  our  system  is  bound  up  with  free  institutions  which 
•re  the  inheritance  of  a  free  people.  Our  laws,  therefore, 
ha?e  a  historic  life,  a  customary  and  a  traditional  influence 
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Adjudged  cases  and  judicial  reasons,  publicly  accep' 
incorporated  into  our  judicial  system, — a  system  which  requires 
a  reflecting  mind  to  appreciate  as  it  deserves: — 

u  There  needs,  forsooth,  deep  salutary  thought, 
The  eye  that,  Yikv  the  riivpr,  sees  ita  way 
To  the  pool's  depth  with  vision  undisturbed," 

Is  it  not  worthy  of  Social  Science  to  give  a  greater  efficiency 
to  this  system,  to  secure  a  greater  reverence  for  the  law  r 
a  higher  position  for  the  legal  profession  ?     Nor  is  it  a  light 
matter  whether  this  profession  should  sink  to  a  vulgar  level,  or 
be  raised  to  a  higher  elevation.     Public  justice  must  ha. 
ministers,  and  public  policy  requires  that  these  should  be  n)eu 
of  refilled  feeling  and  cultivated  minds.     It  is  not  enoit: 
have  a  supply  of  rough  and  ready  justice.     However  useful 
this  lower  currency  may  be,  we  must  seek  to  maintain  a  great 
and  goodly  svstem  of  jurisprudence,  under  which  public  or<ler, 
civil  and   religious  freedom,  protection  of  life  and  pro] 
may    be    adequately   secured — a   system   which   will  nurture 
advocacy  of  the  highest  order,  and  encourage  the  learning,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  justice,  which  are  not  less  the  orna- 
ment than  the  support  of  judicial  authority.     The  amendment 
of  the  law,  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  judicial  Bystem,  and 
the    elevation   of   the   Bar,   are  not  the   only  benefits   to  be 
realized.     "  The  soul  of  civilized  society/'*  says  the  admirable 
Arnold,  "the  power  and  the  will  to  take  part  in  the  ath 
tration  of  the  great  system  of  national  government,  to  watch 
over  and  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  observe  their  deficiencies  and  propose  their 
remedies,— the  spirit  of  real  liberty  which  distinguishes  the 
citizen  from  the  mere  subject,     •     .     .     that  practical  vigour 
of  mind    which,    diffused    amongst    the  mass    of  the   people 
under  the  guidance  of  sound  principles,  is  the  greatest  earthly 
blessing  of  which  mankind  is  capable." 

To  place  the  law  of  the  land  in  such  a  light  before  the 
people,  as  a  great  system  of  justice  in  which  they  have  a 
real  and  abiding  interest,  is  worthy  of  our  earnest  and  united 
efforts.  Our  jurisprudence  ought  never  to  be  separated  froi 
our  social  progress,  nor  from  our  moral  advancement.  "  The 
human  idea  of  justice,"  f  (says  Dr.  Whewell,)  uis  susceptible 
of  many  and  large  progressive  steps,  in  the  way  of  clearness, 
consistency,  and  comprehensiveness.  In  the  moral  history  of 
man,  this  idea  advances  from  the  hard  rigour  of  inflexible 
written  law,  to  the  equitable  estimation  of  the  real  circum- 
stances of  each  case;  it  advances  also  from  the  narrow  law  Bl 
a  single  community  to  a  larger  law,  which  includes  and  solves 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  257,  Hist,  Eom.  Rep.  (later.)  f  Phil*  Dinoov« 
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the  conflict  of  such  laws."  But  here  I  must  halt  I  have 
reached  the  extreme  limits  of  my  own  Department.  I  cannot 
now  turn  towards  the  venerable  Hall  of  Justice  where  we 
tsemble  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  without  being  reminded 
that  there  I  learned  to  reverence  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
my  country.  I  cannot  forget  the  many  years  of  kindly  inter- 
course winch  I  have  had  with  my  brethren  of  the  Bar  and 
those  venerable  magistrates  who  have  been  gathered  to  their 
everlasting  rest,  who  have  enriched  our  jurisprudence  with 
the  treasures  of  their  sober  wisdom,  their  exact  learning,  and 
their  chastened  experience — Plunket,  Bushe,  Burton,  Smith, 
Joy,  Pennefather, — 

"  The  dust  of  these  is  Irish  earth, 
Whilst  with  their  own  they  rest, 
And  the  same  land  which  gave  them  birth 
Has  caught  them  to  her  breast." 

Their  memorials  have  not  perished  with  them;  these  are 
bound  up  with  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  The  jurispru- 
dence ot  every  country  is  connected  with  the  great  system  of 
universal  justice,  whose  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God.  The 
vopocof  the  Greek,  the  suum  cuique  of  the  noble  and  enlight- 
ened jurisprudence  of  Home,  the  justice  and  mercy  of  our  own, 
all  culminate  in  a  higher  law — that  Divine  but  simple  code  of 
sacred  and  of  social  duty — on  which  our  gracious  JRedeemer, 
by  His  memorable  comment,  has  stamped  His  own  image  and 
superscription  : — 

«« It  sinks  the  specialties  of  race  and  creed 
In  the  deep  sympathy  of  man  with  man : 
The  highest  law  is  systematic  love." 
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KNOW  that  it  is  superfluous  to  ask  for  that  induL 
-*-  which  a  stranger  is  sure  to  receive  at  your  hands.     I  will, 
therefore,  only  Ooeerve  that  I  have  more  than  usual  claim  to  it 
for,  notwithstanding  my  somewhat  mature  age,  this  is  the  fire! 
occasion  in  my  life  that  I  have  been  called  upon  to  performs 
duty  of  this  nature.     But  it  is  not  this  that  forms  my  principa 
embarrassment;  it  is  the  immense  importance  and  the  vast  ex 
tent  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  impossibility  of  dealing  wii 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  it  in  the  time  which  I  may  re: 
ably  occupy.     I  am  guided,  however,  to  the  selection  of 
small  portion  by  the  consideration  that  any  pretensions 
I  may  have  to  this  chair  rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
official  position  in  two  important  bodies  having  considcra! 
influence  on  education — I  mean  the  University  of  London, 
which  I  have  held  the  post  of  Vice-Chancellor  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  Civil  Service  Cum  mission,  in  which 
have  acted  since  its  commencement  in  1855.     I  shall  accord- 
ingly limit  myself  lor  the  most  part  to  those  points  on  which 
my  experience  derived  from  tho^e  avocations  may  entitle  rae 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  may  enable  me  to  furnish  inforaiatii 
to  the  Association.     I  must  ask  your  permission,  nevertln 
to  offer  to  you  in  the  outset  some  observations  of  a  ge: 
character. 

I  think  that  I  may  remark,  without  fear  of  contradictio] 
that  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  considei 
tion    and   adoption  by  the    public   and    Government  of  an; 
suggestions  winch  may  originate  from  this  Association  on  tl 
all-important  subject  of  education,     There  never  was  a  peri 
in  which  there  existed  a  greater  fermentation  of  public  opini< 
on  any  subject  of  social  economy.     There  never  has  been  a 
subject  of  social  economy  involving  the  immediate  and  prosper 
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the  welfare  of  so  large  a  mass  of  the  population.  There  is  not 
tny  subject  connected,  with  which  there  nas  been  greater  unani- 
mity as  to  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  a  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  recent  commission 
on  the  state  of  popular  education  tell  us  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  are  in  round  numbers  59,000  week-day  schools, 
with  two  millions  and  a  half  of  scholars  on  their  books,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  are  children  of  the  poor  classes.  The  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  this  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  speak  of  800,000  children  in  1859  on  the  rolls  of  the 
5,400  schools  then  within  their  cognisance.  I  advert  to  these 
enormous  numbers  not  only  as  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  but  as  indicating  the  great  value  even  of  any  single 
suggestion  for  facilitating  elementary  instruction,  multiplied  as 
it  may  be  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  may  receive  benefit 
from  it. 

Turning  from  these  vast  numbers  of  schools  and  scholars, 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  their  multifarious  variety.  At 
die  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  we  have  the  infant  schools ;  next 
to  these  we  may  place  the  ragged  schools,  the  reformatory 
icbools,  the  workhouse  schools,  and  then,  in  their  successive 
order,  the  national  and  parochial  schools  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  middle-class  schools,  the  public 
icbools,  the  colleges,  and,  lastly,  the  universities.  Every  one 
of  these  institutions  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  occupied 
■ore  or  less  the  attention  both  of  private  individuals  and  of  the 
public  Many  have  been  set  on  foot  and  supported  by  private 
means,  by  benevolent  and  public-spirited  associations ;  others 
bare  been  assisted  from  the  public  resources  ;  almost  all  have 
undergone  searching  inquiry  by  royal  or  parliamentary  com- 
missions, and  have  been  reformed  and  improved  by  active 
legislative  measures.  But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  for 
eaacatkm.  The  like  activity  has  been  displayed  in  reference 
to  the  final  stage  of  education — I  mean  professional  education. 
This,  in  its  many  branches,  has  undergone  similar  investigations 
and  similar  experimental  changes.  The  English  Inns  of  Court 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  consideration  of  legal  edu- 
cation. Imay  venture  to  say,  in  passing,  that  their  progress 
has  been  somewhat  slow,  and  their  advances  most  cautious, 
notwithstanding  they  have  been  stimulated  by  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding they  have  been  advised  by  a  royal  commission, 
in  which  the  eminent  jurist,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Napier,  took  a  distinguished  part,  and  notwith- 
standing they  have  had  the  advantage  and  the  successful 
experience  of  the  excellent  arrangements  both  in  the  King's 
Lms  and  in  Edinburgh,  fox  the  due  education  of  the  Bar. 
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Much  more  activity  has  been  displayed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  securing  for  all  its  members  sound  courses  of 
instruction  under  the  regulations  of  the  council  established 
under  the  new  Medical  Act,  If  it  were  advisable,  I  might 
enumerate  many  other  instances  of  the  advance  of  profes- 
sional education.  I  might  notice  the  preparatory  training  for 
military  officers,  their  examinations  on  urnnifWifffi  into  the  ser- 
vice, the  ex  ami  nations  and  training  for  the  civil  sea*  vice  in 
this  country  and  India,  to  which  I  shall  presently  and  parti- 
cularly advert,  the  extensive  organization  for  education  in 
practical  science  and  art  as  applicable  to  manufactures,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  adequate  instruction  of  those  who  are 
to  be  intrusted  with  commands  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
tins  country.  All  these  various  schemes  of  education  are  at 
this  moment  more  or  less  occupying  the  attention  of  the  classes 
to  which  they  relate.  Old  prejudices  are  being  put  a 
ancient  privileges  are  abandoned,  and  although,  as  I  said 
before,  tnere  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  means, 
there  is  a  common  end  which  all  are  pursuing — the  instrin 
and  elevating  each  profession  and  employment,  and  the  be 
fitting  those  who  follow  it  to  perform  their  duties  to  their 
fellow-men. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  what  has  been  already  done,  oris 
now  doing,  in  the  matter  of  education,  that  I  may  have  rn 
a  momentary  inference  that  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  <t 
opportunity  for  the  aid  of  this  Association,  Such  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  towards  providing  the  means  of  education  for  every 
class,  many  questions  of  grave  importance,  and  some  of  which 
are  the  very  root  of  the  existing  systems,  are  still  in  agitation 
and  require  discussion  and  solution. 

With  regard  to  the  workhouse  schools  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, the  anomaly  presents  itself  of  providing  a  better  and 
more  careful  training  for  the  criminal  boy,  and  for  the  children 
of  the  destitute,  than  can  be  obtained  for  the  family  of  the 
labourer  by  his  own  industry  and  economy — an  anomaly  dis- 
couraging to  his  industry  and  self-denial,  and  impressing  him 
with  a  sense  of  injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  an  artificial 
competition  in  the  labour  market  against  his  own  children.  In 
former  years,  when  I  took  a  part  in  the  introduction  of  the 
great  change*  of  the  Poor  Law  in  England,  I  felt  the  force 
of  this  difficulty,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  solution  of  it. 

As  regards  almost  all  the  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  we 
have  still  the  problem  before  us,  how  to  reconcile  with  the 
demand  for  juvenile  labour  the  continuance  of  schooling  long 
enough  to  prevent  the  instruction  passing  away  like  a  mere 
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dream.  The  late  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  quoting  from 
one  of  their  intelligent  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Fraser — 
tkt  in  the  country  districts,  "  on  the  average,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  see  the  last  of  boys,  as  far  as  the  day  school  is 
concerned,  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  of  girls  on  the  outside  at 
twelve"  — state  their  views  thus : — "  Believing  this  to  be  the 
fsct,  and  that  in  country  districts  eleven  years  of  age  will  not 
cease  to  be  a  good  average  for  the  day  school,  we  have  inquired 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  even  on  this  basis,  to  give 
children  a  good  start  in  education,  and  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of  humbler  subjects  and  arts,  now  comparatively  ne- 
I'lected,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  early  years — the  one  abso- 
ute  necessity  for  the  minds  of  common  men,  and  an  invaluable 
substratum  for  a  later  teaching — attainable  by  all.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  aid  which  may  be  gradually  given  to 
this  later  teaching  by  means  of  evening  schools.  If  these  two 
means  can  be  combined  for  a  poor  child — if  he  can  receive 
an  education  sound  as  far  as  it  goes  till  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
in  the  day  school — if,  from  that  time  onwards,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  his  first  teaching  in  the  evening  school — 
and  if  it  is  made  possible  to  establish  an  evening  school  in 
almost  every  village  in  the  country — we  believe  that  popular 
education  will  be  placed  on  a  foundation  at  once  suited  to  the 
education  of  the  labourer,  and  calculated,  while  it  offers  to  all 
children  the  necessary  amount  of  teaching,  to  give  full  cultiva- 
tion to  those  who,  even  in  the  humbler  classes,  are  found  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  powers,  and  with  the  legitimate 
desire  to  raise  themselves  by  their  improvement."  I  say  that 
if  this  limited  period  of  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  all  that 
we  can  expect  in  rural  districts,  it  appears  to  me  of  paramount 
necessity  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  teachers  should  be 
directed  to  the  better  instructing  of  the  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  that,  as 
compared  with  these,  everything  beyond,  so  far  as  secular  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  should  be  treated  as  secondary.  This 
matter  seems  to  be  of  pressing  importance,  for  it  appears  that 
notwithstanding  the  intelligence  and  accomplishments  of  the 
trained  teachers,  they  fail  in  imparting  to  the  children  the 
power  of  reading  tolerably,  and  of  simultaneously  understand- 
ingwhat  they  read. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  taught  is  not  limited  to 
the  schools  of  the  labouring  classes ;  the  difficulty  is  precisely 
similar  with  regard  to  the  middle  schools,  and  even  the  public 
schools  and  universities.  In  all  these  there  are  two  conflicting 
alternatives;  whether  the  matters  taught  should  be  selectee! 
with  a  view  to  improve  and  develop  the  mental  powers,  or 
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with  a  view  to  he  useful  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The 
former  appears  to  nie  to  he  the  safest  principle  of  selection  ;  but 
how  this  principle  is  to  be  applied — whether  Latin  and  Greek 
arc  indispensable  subjects  for  that  purpose,  or  whether  other 
languages  or  branches  of  knowledge,  taught  with  equal  care 
and  as  thoroughly,  would  not  be  equally  efficacious — are  ques- 
tions upon  which  differences  of  opinion  inay  exist. 

Another  question  akin  to  these,  and  which  requires  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  education,  is  what  should  bo 
limits  of  general  and  professional  education,  where  the  one  id 
to  cease  and  the  other  is  to  begin,  or  whether  they  can  bo 
Cttried  on  together.  Upon  this  I  venture  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  professional  to  encroach  on  general  education  si: 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  vigilance.  This  is  not  onhr 
because  the  engagements  of  an  active  profession  prevent  farther 
opportunity  of  self-education,  but  because  time  apparently 
mined  by  shortening  the  general  education  is  often  lost  from 
the  mind  not  being  sufficiently  matured  to  commence  profes- 
sional study. 

1  f  I  were  not  afraid  of  wearying  you,  I  might  point  out  m 
Other  important  questions  which  deserve  the  attention  oft] 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  progress  of  education.     I  look 
forward  to  some  of  them  being  raised  and  discussed  here,  for  I 
can  say  in  all  sincerity  I  am  come  here  to  learn  and  not  to  r 
I  feel  indeed  that  T  have  extended  my  general  remarks  to  a 
greater  length  than  is  becoming;  and  I  therefore  hasten  to  the 
topics  which  I  have  a  more  just  claim  to  place  before  you. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  movement  and  progress  throughout 
the  whole  field  of  education.  In  no  part  has  it  been  more  re- 
markable than  the  universities.  And  here  I  feel  called  upon 
to  add  that  the  University  of  London  has*  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  been  able  to  take  the  lead  in  various  changes  in 
which  it  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  older  institutions* 
I  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  its  origin.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1836,  under  the  advice  of  the  then  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  of  Lord  Montcagle,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  it.  But  its  real 
origin  dates  from  an  earlier  period,  and  is  due  to  one  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  other  measures  of  social  improvement, — to  our 
gnat  schoolmaster,  using  that  title  in  its  highest  sense, — toone 
whom  I  will  only  venture  to  designate  here  as  the  President 
of  this  Association.  He  wTas  the  founder  of  the  previous  insti- 
tution, under  the  appellation  of  the  London  University,  which 
now  flourishes  under  the  title  of  University  College.  It  was 
through  his  influence,  example,  and  exertions,  that  the  first 
effort  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of  high  eduoa- 
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oon  possessed,  in  England  at  least,  by  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  open  the  door  of  academic  know- 
ledge to  those  who  were  shut  out  by  their  nonconformist 
opinions,  and  to  extend  its  benefits  to  those  who  could  not  find 
the  time  or  the  means  for  the  three  years'  residence  in  these 
ancient  institutions.  Although  University  College  offered 
the  means  of  studying  the  same  branches  of  high  knowledge 
which  were  studied  at  the  old  universities  as  well  as  other 
sciences  and  languages  which  had  not  formed  part  of  their 
course,  it  did  not  obtain  the  privilege,  to  which  it  was  fairly 
entitled,  of  granting  academical  degrees ;  but  when  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  present  University  of  London  was  under 
consideration,  University  College,  m  a  most  disinterested 
and  public-spirited  manner,  waived  her  claims  to  a  separate 
privilege  of  this  nature,  and  consented  to  give  up  her  name  of 
a  University,  and  to  be  affiliated  with  King's  College  and 
many  other  colleges  and  schools,  amongst  wliich  are  included 
several  in  Ireland,  to  the  new  University  of  London. 

I  shall  not  offer  any  apology  for  entering  into  some  details 
as  to  the  University  of  London,  and  this  for  several  reasons. 
It  was  a  large  educational  experiment,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  it 
has  been  successful.  It  has  already  been,  and  is  likely  again 
to  be,  the  model  of  other  newly-founded  universities.  It  is  as 
much  a  university  for  Ireland  as  for  England;  and  although  as 
yet  little  known  here,  it  offers  facilities  for  degrees  in  arts  to 
non-residents,  which  the  regulations  of  the  great  Irish  univer- 
sities do  not  afford;  and  it  grants  degrees  in  science  whicli 
have  not  yet  been  founded  in  those  universities.  The 
University  of  London  differs  essentially  from  all  that  previ- 
ously existed  in  the  United  Kingdom :  it  is  not  an  educating, 
but  an  examining  body.  It  is  governed  and  managed  by  a 
senate  of  persons  chosen  by  the  Crown,  which  comprises  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  public  men  of  this  country,  in  com- 
bination with  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  literature  and 
science,  of  whom  I  will  only  name  Mr.  Grote,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  Professor  Faraday,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock.  The  Uni- 
versity has  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  arts,  medicine, 
and  law,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  its  principal 
action  has  been  in  arts  and  in  medicine.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  opportunities  of  studying  medicine  in  London  neces- 
sarily surpass  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  possibly, 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  by 
a  carefully  framed  code  of  regulations — from  time  to  time 
revised  by  the  light  of  subsequent  experience — the  University 
has  placed  itself  in  the  first  rank  of  institutions  for  medical 
education,  and  that  its  graduates,  now  arriving  at  the  maturity 
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of  tlicir  practice,  occupy  the  foremost  pi  ares  in  hospital  and 
general  practice.  The  University,  howe\er,  in  providing 
adequate  conditions  for  securing  the  required  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge,  has  kept  carefully  in  view  the  point  to 
which  I  have  he  fore  adverted — their  ire  n  era!  education.  This 
lins  been  secured  by  requiring  for  medical  students  the  same 
matriculation  examination  pn  their  admission  into  tbe  Univer- 
sity as  for  those  who  intend  to  proceed  in  arts.  Tins  marri- 
eulatiun  examination,  equally  applicable  to -students  in  arts 
and  medicine,  was  a  new  feature  in  university  edu ration 
in  England,  It  enforces  the  necessity  of  a  certain,  though 
limited,  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  French,  on  every  student  on  his  first  admission. 
This  arrangement  has  had  a  much  wider  result  than  waa 
anticipated  by  the  Semite.  The  certificate  of  matriculation, 
and  t lie  examination  in  order  to  obtain  it,  are  regarded  by 
the  public  as  a  kind  of  minor  degree,  and  give  to  those  who 
it  a  higher  status  than  could  have  heen  expected;  hut 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  matriculation  acts  mod 
beneficially  on  the  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  from 
which  the  students  may  proceed.  Our  standard  of  admission 
becomes  their  standard  of  education.  The  candidates  exert 
themselves  to  pass  and  to  take  honours  and  prizes,  but  the 
competition  is  felt  also  among  the  schools  themselves,  which 
gain  proportionate  credit  by  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
scholar*.  I  have  enlarged  on  this  peculiarity  of  the  system,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  novelty  as  on  account  of  its  succean 
With  respect  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  than  that  it  involves  the  nee* 
somewhat  higher  attainments  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ia 
order  t<>  pass,  and  that  the  standard  for  ho  eseinbles  that 

at  Cambridge,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  there  are  several 
Instances   in   which  graduates  of  the   University  of  Loin 
having  found  it  desirable  afterwards  to  pass  through  Cambrit 
have  taken  the  very  highest  mathematical  honours  there,  fully 
justifying  those  which  they  had  previously  obtained-     The 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  is  granted  as  of  course  in  the 
older   universities  to  Bachelors   of  a  given  standing,  is  only 
ven  in  the  University  of  London  upon  an  examination  of  a 
igh  character  in  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  mental  science ; 
and  by  this  means  an  inducement  is  held  out  to  students  to  pro- 
long their  education  beyond  their  ordinary  Bachelor's  degree. 
This  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  compensating  for 
the  want  of  fellowships.     The  discretion  confided  to  the  Senate 
as  to  making  regulations,  the  entire  absence  oY  all   restrictions 
and  naigQf  imposed  by  the  founders  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge,  and  of  all  antiquated  usages,  has  enabled 
them  to  look  at  one  single  object,  the  promotion  of  sound 
education,  and  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  such  improve- 
ments as  their  own  experience  or  the  criticism  of  others  may 
have  suggested. 

Amongst  these  I  may  mention  two  very  important  changes 
which  have  recently  been  made  with  respect  to  the  degrees 
in  the  University  of  London,  and  which,  although  of  an  expe- 
rimental character,  promise  satisfactory  results.     Up  to  the 
year  1857   the  University  could  only  grant   degrees  in  art 
to  colleges  and  schools  affiliated  to  it  by  the   Secretary  of 
State,     These    colleges   and    institutions  were  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom ;   in  some  of  them  the  students 
were  resident  under  college  discipline,  in  others  they  merely 
attended  classes  and  lectures,  living  at  their  homes ;  the  Senate 
had  no  means  of  controlling  or  even   ascertaining  their  con- 
dition.    It  appeared,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  definite  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  privilege  of  obtaining  degrees  should  be 
limited  to  persons  coming  from  these  colleges  and  institutions, 
and  that  those  educated  elsewhere  might  be  equally  fit  for  this 
distinction.     A  precedent  to  this  effect  was  found  to  exist  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  which  granted  degrees  to  individuals 
not  resident  or  educated  in  the  college,  but  who  passed  ^succes- 
sive examinations  for  a  prescribed  number  of  Terms.    Follow- 
ing in  this  course,  the  University  of  London  obtained  a  new 
charter,  empowering  them  to  grant  degrees  in  arts  to  any  one, 
wherever  educated,  who  should  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions 
of  age  and  character,  and  should  pass  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation, and  two  subsequent  examinations  at  proper  intervals, 
previous  to   the   Bachelor  of  Arts   degree.     A  considerable 
number  of  persons  have  been  found  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
new  opening  to  academic  study,  and  an  opportunity  will  thus 
be  afforded  of  comparing  the  results  of  public  or  collegiate, 
and  private  or  home  education.     The  other  change  to  which  I 
have  adverted  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  the   principal   scientific   men   in   England.      They 
represented  to  us  that  those  who  intended  to  pursue  the  higher 
branches  of  science  were  excluded  from  degrees  and  honours 
by  the  classical  requirements  attached  to  degrees  in  arts,  and 
that,  without  abandoning  altogether  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  a  curriculum  might  be  formed  quite  as  useful  for 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  leading  gra- 
dually, but  without  interruption,  into  the  higher  departments 
of  science.     The  Senate,  after  careful  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion, acceded  to  these  representations,  and  a  new  degree  has 
been  established — bachelors  and  doctors— of  which  the  bache- 
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lor's  decree  represents  a  considerable  and  extended  knowlei 
of  the  principal  bram-hes  of  science  and  the  doctorate  indicates 
very  high  attainments  in  some  one  particular  science  The 
period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  conferring  any  such  doctof^l 
decree,  but  already  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  candi- 
dates  for  the  baccalaurate.  The  progress  of  the  University 
since  its  first  commencement  has  been  gradual  and  continual. 
The  number  of  graduates  in  the  different  faculties  amount  to 
1000,  and  the  number  who  have  this  year  presented  them- 
selves for  matriculation  arc  between  300  and  400,  With 
regard  to  the  graduates,  they  have  combined  with  the  corpo- 
rate body  of  the  University  :  and  although  the  management 
still  rests  exclusively  with  the  Senate,  the  graduates  have  the 
right  of  assembling  in  convocation,  and  of  expressing  their 
views  and  wishes  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Such  is  the  history,  and  such  is  the  present  condition  of 
that  university.  You  will  already  have  recognised  in  it  the 
pattern  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  and  its  three 
great  attendant  colleges  in  Gal  way,  Cork,  and  Belfast. 

But  the  influence  of  a  good  model  and  of  a  succe 
experiment  has  not  been  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Our  noble  President  in  founding  University  College  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  extent  and  continuing  progress  of  the  wave 
of  improvement  which  he  originally  excited  by  giving  motion 
to  the  stagnating  waters  of  university  education.  Tne  sound 
of  it  has  gone  into  all  lands,  even  unto  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  University  of  Toronto,  in  Canada,  a*s  latterly 
constituted,  resembles  the  University  of  London  in  many  of 
its  features.  The  two  great  universities  in  the  antipodes — 
Melbourne  and  Sydney — are  established  in  the  very  words  of 
our  charter.  They  have  the  same  liberal  principles  in  their 
foundation  deed,  the  same  practical  details  in  their  mai 
ment,  and  in  taking  up  their  calendars,  and  looking  at  their 
examination  papers,  degrees,  and  prizes,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  they  are  additional  volumes  of  our  own  series. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable  of  these  imitations 
are  the  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  They 
were  established  in  18,37,  and  are,  I  believe,  almost  exactly 
like  each  other  in  all  their  arrangements,  I  have  before  me 
the  Madras  University  Calendar  lor  1860-1,  I  perceive  in  it 
the  Act  establishing  the  University.  That  Act  nominates  i 
Senate,  comprising  all  that  is  most  distinguished  for  ability  in 
that  Presidency,  with  the  same  powers  of  granting  degrees  in 
JMrtBj  laws,  and  medicine,  as  the  University  of  London,  with 
the  express  superaddition  of  civil  engineering.     I  look  at  the 
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practical  regulations — at  the  subjects  of  examinations — at  the 
questions  actually  set.  I  perceive  the  care  and  discrimination 
with  which  the  subjects  are  adapted  to  the  native  as  well  as  to 
the  English  youth,  and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  some  of 
them  are  made  indispensable  and  some  optional.  The  matri- 
culation examination,  on  the  importance  of  which  I  have 
already  sufficiently  dilated,  is  to  be  found  there.  Every 
candidate  must  pass  in  English,  and  in  history*  and  geography, 
but  all  have  the  option  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  or  a 
Ternacular  language;  all  must  pass  in  mathematics.  The 
standard  adopted  on  these  subjects  is  at  least  as  high  as  in  this 
country.  I  might  make  corresponding  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  subjects  and  questions  for  the  other  degrees  in  arts  and 
law,  medicine,  and  in  civil  engineering.  I  wish  that  time 
would  permit  me  to  place  before  you  the  questions  which 
native  candidates  are  expected  to  answer,  and  actually  do 
answer.  Here  is  a  paper  of  questions  in  English  literature, 
set  for  Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  1860,  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
a  most  distinguished  Oxford  man.  I  will  read  one  or  two  of 
them,  premising  that  Shakespeare's  "  King  John,"  Milton's 
"  L' Allegro"  and  "  Penseroso,"  and  Bacon's  and  Macaulay's 
"Essays  "were  specified  subjects: — "1.  Analyse  the  characters 
of  Lady  Constance  and  of  Falconbridge,  as  portrayed  by 
Shakespeare.  2.  Quote  from  *  King  John,'  and  from  other 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  passages  bearing  on  the  insular  position, 
the  freedom,  and  the  jury  of  England.  3.  Give  a  list  of 
Milton's  prose  works,  marking  the  occasions  which  gave  rise 
to  them.  What  do  you  know  of  his  course  of  study  ?  What 
was  the  relation  of  Milton  to  the  Puritans,  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  free-thinking  Republicans  of  his  time  ?  4.  Compare  the 
etjrles  of  Bacon  and  Lord  Macaulay.  5.  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  English  language  to  French,  Latin,  Saxon,  German, 
Danish,  Dutch,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit  ? "  Now  let  me 
read  to  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
1859,  '60,  '61,  if  I  can  pronounce  them, — Gopal  Ran,  Venkata 
Ban,  Chellappa  Pillay,  Subra  Manyan,  Sankaranya, — in  juxta- 
position with  Grant,  Snell,  Taylor.  I  feel  that  you  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  fact  that  we 
have  already  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  Indian  mind  with  such 
taste  for  English  poetry  and  literature,  and  such  information 
as  the  answers  to  such  questions  must  display.  I  will  only  add 
that  in  the  several  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  acquire- 
ments which,  of  course,  correspond  more  or  less  to  the 
questions,  are  quite  as  remarkable. 

Whilst  adverting  to  the  progress  of  University  education  in 
this  new  direction,  and  under  these  new  phases,  I  should  be 
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unfair  if  I  omitted  all  mention  of  the  movement  which  has  taken 
place  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     The  statutes  powers,  and 
usages  of  these  universities  and  of  the  colleges  composing  them 
having  been  carefully  investigated  by  Royal  Commissioners, 
their  recommendations    have    been    earned    into   effect,    with 
proper  modifications  by  subordinate  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  Com  missions  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,    The  general 
result  of  these  changes  is  to  advance  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  University  of  London  had  preceded  them,  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  universities  to  dissenters  of  all  denominations — 
to  enlarge  the  curriculum  of  studies,  to  adapt  it  to  the  ah 
wants  of  the  community,  and  to  render  the  fellow  ships  more 
effective  in  stimulating  industry  and  improvement  by  mcren 
the  field  of  competition,  limiting  their  duration,  and  particularly 
by  applying  their  endowments  to  increase  the  number  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  professors.  These  alterations  have  been  for  the  most 
part  cordially  received  by  the  universities  and  colleges,  espe- 
cially by  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  residents,  and  there 
cannot  D6  ■  better  proof  of  the  desire  cm  their  part  to  increase 
aud  extend  the  utility  of  these  rich  and  ancient  foundation!  to 
the  public  at  large,  than  their  voluntary  institution  of  what 
are  termed  the  middle-class  examinations,  diffusing  throughout 
the  land  the  desire  for  every  kind  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
supplying  new  motives  and  rewards  for  industry*     The  pr 
of  improvement  of  these  public  foundations  for  education  is  -till 
going  on,  and  in  this  very  session  Parliament  has  given  power 
to  commissioners  to  investigate  into  the  condition  of  Durham 
University  with  a  view  to  ascertain  and  remedy  the  causes  of 
its  tardy  progress  ;  and  the  Crown   has  instituted  an  inquiry 
by  a  body  of  well-selected  and  distinguished  persons  into  the 
state  of  Eton  and  Winchester,   and  the  other  great    public 
schools  of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  this  movement  and  change  has 
been  going  on  in  the  other  universities,  the  university  of  this 
I  ■■it  y,  which  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Trinity  College,  has 
been  reaping  the  rewards  of  an  earlier  development  of  line 
rality  ;  she  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  preparing 
for  the  world,  by  her  excellent  course  of  education,  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  science,  in  the  professions, 
and  especially  in  the  Jaw. 

Indeed,  as  regards  the  law,  she  has  not  only  supplied  almost 
entirely  the  judicial  bench  of  Ireland  with  judges  of  the 
highest  knowledge  and  character,  but  has  actually  invade*! 
that  of  England  to  such  an  extent  that  out  of  the  fifteen 
existing  coniuion-law  judges,  no  less  than  five  owe  their  edu- 
cation (and  may  I  not  say  their  eminence  ?)  to  Trinity  College, 
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Dublin ;  and  to  this  I  must  add  the  actual  and  coming  success 
of  the  member  for  Belfast,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  But  I  shall 
presently  advert  again  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  I 
must  now  pass  to  the  remaining  topic  on  which  I  propose  to 
address  you. 

As  it  is  only  in  reference  to  its  connexion  with  education 
that  I  wish  to  bring  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  your 
notice,  I  will  not  enter  into  its  origin  or  history,  or  describe 
the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  which  it  has, 
happily,  surmounted,  but  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  fewest 
words  possible,  to  explain  its  functions.  They  are  these : — As 
regards  writerships  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  any  person  of 
the  prescribed  age  and  with  proper  certificates  of  health  and 
character  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  a  sufficiently  high  position  in  the  competitive 
examination,  he  is  selected  for  a  writership,  subject  to  the 
passing  of  a  second  examination  in  the  following  year  in 
certain  specified  subjects  connected  with  his  duties  in  India. 
As  regards  appointments  to  the  various  junior  situations  in  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  such  general 
competition.  In  general,  the  Government,  or  the  head  of  the 
department,  (if  the  patronage  rests  with  him,)  nominates  the 
candidate,  who  is  examined  as  to  health,  character,  and  attain- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  obtains, 
•or  fails  to  obtain,  a  certificate,  without  which  he  cannot  be 

rinted  to  office  or  have  the  right  to  superannuation.  In 
principal  departments  considerable  approach  has  been 
made  to  a  system  of  competition.  Several  persons  are  nomi- 
nated as  candidates  for  each  appointment,  and  it  is  given  to  the 
one  who  surpasses  the  others  in  a  competitive  examination, 
supposing  him  not  to  be  below  the  positive  standard  of  fitness. 
With  a  view  to  render  these  limited  competitions  more  effec- 
tive, in  those  departments  which  are  connected  with  the  Trea- 
sury, a  preliminary  examination  takes  place,  to  determine  the 
positive  fitness  of  candidates,  who  are  afterwards  nominated 
to  compete  at  the  rate  of  three  to  a  vacancy.  The  subjects  of 
examination  are  fixed  by  the  respective  heads  of  departments, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
who  are  alone  responsible  for  deciding  the  proper  standard  of 
requirements,  below  which  the  candidate  is  to  be  rejected.  I 
believe  that  this  very  brief  statement  of  the  objects  and 
Auctions  of  the  Civil  bervice  Commissioners  will  be  sufficient 
to  render  intelligible  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer  to 
you.  I  will  only  add  one  statistical  fact ;  that  since  our  first 
•establishment  in  May,  1855,  we  have  given  certificates  to  more 
than  7000  persons,  and  have  refused  them  to  more  than  2,300. 
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Oiir  operations  under  the  Civil  Service  Commission  enable 
mrm  an  opinion  not  only  ae  to  the  candidates  themselves, 
but  as  to  the  statu  of  education  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong;  and  I  regret  to  advert  to  the  extreme  ignorance  dis- 
played on  the  most  elementary  subjects  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  whom  we  have  rejected.  It  is  true  that  a  conquerable 
number  of  the  lower  appointments,  especially  those  of  letter- 
carriers.,  are  filled  by  persons  forming  part  of  the  labouring 
riftflset;  but  for  these  it  is  tumid  that  writing  a  short  sentence 
from  dictation,  and  arithmetical  operations  beyond  the  simplest 
possible  sums  in  addition,  form  too  severe  a  trial;  and  the 
Postmaster-General  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  exami- 
nations to  four  sums  in  simple  addition  of  four  lines  each, 
writing  the  candidate's  own  name  not  illegibly,  and  reading 
the  addresses  of  a  small  number  of  letters  of  average  writing. 
Even  with  these  limitations  a  considerable  number  fail  in 
obtaining  certificates.  If,  as  I  conceive,  the  efficacy  of  a 
system  of  education  established  for  the  lower  classes  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  reports  of  inspectors,  however  faithful*  but 
by  the  real  practical  results,  as  exhibited  by  individuals  taken 
at  random  crat  of  the  classes  who  are  subjects  of  that  education, 
what  a  disappointing  and  dreary  result  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  and  of  individuals,  of  the  expense  in  money  and 
in  time  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  is  thus  arrived  at !  I  conceive  that  this  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  extent  to  which  early  instruction  is  totally 
forgotten  by  the  time  the  child  becomes  a  man. 

Going  up  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  to  those  junior  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  which  are  filled  up  from  the  middle 
classes,  I  cannot  say  that  the  examinations  show  a  better  pro- 
portionate result.  I  may  mention  the  incredible  failures  in 
orthography,  the  miserable  writing,  the  ignorance  both  of  the 
elementary  theory  and  practice  of  arithmetic.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  to  find  ft  candidate  who  can  add  correctly  a  mode- 
rately long  column  of  figures,  and  many  do  not  understand 
common  notation  so  as  to  write  down  in  figures  a  number 
described  in  words.  When  the  examination  extends  to  Em 
composition  or  history,  the  performances  of  some  of  the  candi- 
dates are  poor  beyond  belief,  and  we  arc  under  the  neces 
of  keeping  the  standard  very  low,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
public  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  an  indiscriminate 
rejection.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  extend  these  remarks  to 
the  subject  of  languages,  whether  ancient  or  foreign,  A  speak- 
ing knowledge  of  the  latter  is  not  uncommon,  but  a©  ram* 
matical  acquaintance  with  any  of  them  is  rare,  and  when  to 
translate  out  of  English  into  the  ancient  or  foreign  language 
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is  one  of  the  requirements,  the  defects  of  the  performance  are 
ordinarily  most  discouraging. 

I  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  throughout  the  English  Civil  Service, 
although  I  should  wish  it  to  take  place  gradually,  as  the  public 
mind  becomes  prepared  for  it.  1  will  not  enter  here  into  the 
discussion  of  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  the  Civil 
Service  is  concerned.  I  will  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  person  administering  for  any  considerable 
time  the  affairs  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  not  to  become 
convinced  of  the  soundness  and  safety  of  that  system.  I  will 
only  speak  of  it  in  reference  to  education.  I  think  the  esta- 
blishment of  unrestricted  competition  would  greatly  assist  the 
progress  of  education — it  would  be  a  wholesome  and  effective 
stimulus  to  all  those  classes  of  persons  from  which  candidates 
for  public  employment  proceed.  Not  only  the  candidates 
themselves — a  body  far  more  numerous  than  at  present  would 
endeavour  to  increase  their  acquirements  to  a  maximum, 
instead  of  aiming  only  at  a  minimum  sufficient  to  pass — but 
their  standard  thus  raised  would  become  a  standard  of  school 
education.  Moreover,  as  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
have  the  duty  of  advising  upon  the  subjects  of  examination, 
we  should  be  able  to  suggest  such  subjects  for  competition,  in 
addition  to  the  requisite  official  subjects,  as  might  be  most 
likely  to  promote  sound  systems  of  instruction.  In  illustration 
of  this,  I  may  point  out  that,  by  making  reading  aloud  intelli- 
gently an  essential  and  important  part  of  the  examination  for 
the  lower  classes  of  appointments,  we  might  give  great  encou- 
ragement to  that  particular  accomplishment,  and  thus  induce 
those  who  have  the  management  and  teaching  of  parochial 
schools  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  this  respect,  complained  of 
hy  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Education.  In  like 
manner,  we  might  advance  and  stimulate  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  acquirements — that  of  correct  English  composi- 
tion. 

In  stating  these  views,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  not 
losbg  sight  of  the  primary  object  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners— that  of  obtaining  intelligent  and  industrious 
public  servants.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  6ure  that  we  may 
regard  as  a  secondary,  but  very  important  object,  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  education,  and  that  we  may  do  much  good  by 
operating  in  that  direction. 

Passing  from  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Civil  Service  in  India,  I  must  remark  that,  in  devising 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  that 
service,  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  colleagues  were  especially 
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desirous  not  to  disturb  the  ordinary  course  of  studies  pursued 
by  young  men  under  education*  wherever  they  might  he  re- 
oemng  that  education*  In  the  programme  of  subjects,  there- 
JbPes  established  for  the  competitive  examinations,  not  only  the 
ordinary  .brunches  of  knowledge,  classics,  and  mathematics, 
which  are  followed  by  the  majority  of  young  men,  at  all  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  schools,  were  included,  but  to  theae 
were  added  mental  science,  the  natural  sciences,  the  moit 
common  foreign  languages,  and  also  Arabic  and  Sanscrit; 
and,  as  regards  these,  not  because  of  their  prospective  useful- 
ness in  India,  but  because  they  are  beginning  to  form  a  part 
of  academical  study.  It  was  conceived  that  in  this  manner 
general  education  would  he  promoted  and  benefited  by  die 
Mishmcnt of  these  examinations*  We  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  this  on  the  public  mind,  and  not  to  encourage  special 
preparation  for  these  competitive  examinations  for  the  In<lia 
Civil  Service,  and  especially  to  discourage  the  process  called 
"  cramming, "  or  known  under  a  still  more  familiar  name  at  the 
universities.  We  wish  the  Competition  to  decide  not  who  know 
BOSiethlSg  of  the  greatest  number  of  subjects,  I  nit  which  are  thoit 
who  give  the  greatest  proof  of  ability  and  industry.  We  regret 
to  perceive  an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  candidates  to 
read  (as  may  be  said)  speculatively  for  this  examination,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  Subjects  likely  to  tell  in  marks,  and,  i 
of  thoroughly  acquainting  themselves  in  one  or  two  they 
mediocrity  in  many,  as  leading  to  high  totals  of  marks  in  t 
final  calculation.  We  shall  take  the  requisite  steps  for 
cMiraging  this  course  of  proceeding.  The  entirely  unrestricted 
nature  of  the  competition  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the 
great  value  of  the  prizes  offered  to  the  successful,  and  the  la  rue 
number  of  com  prfi  tors,  not  only  render  it  the  greatest  stimu- 
lus to  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  that  has  ever  been 
applied,  but,  at  the  same  time,  will  furnish  us  with  a  large  mass 
Of  betfl  enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  position 
relative  state  of  knowledge  and  education  in  different  pj 
the  kingdom  and  different  universities  and  schools.  In  rete- 
renee  to  some  of  these  points,  we  have  examined  and  ana1 
the  list  of  candidates,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  with  consider- 
able eare,  and  some  few  of  the  results  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  mention  to  you ;  I  will  therefore  venture  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  a  table  showing  for  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
writerships  contended  for,  the  number  of  candidates  sued 
and  unsuccessful,  and  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  whence  they 
proceeded.  I  have  placed  in  the  margin  the  relative  population 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fair  mea- 
sure of  distribution  of  these  othccs  between  them,  and  1  wish 
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you  to  observe  the  position  in  which  Ireland  is  placed  in  this 
tabular  comparison: — 

NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  INDIA 
IN  EACH  YEAR. 


POPULATION. 


NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES. 


1858. 


22,00O,OOOEngland\  Q 

•nd  Wales      .    ./  * 

5,750,000  Ireland    .  8 

3,000,000 Scotland.  I  3 

Elsewhere       . '  1 

I 


I 


28 

4 

3 

11 


1859. 


21 

10 
6 
3 


50 

12 

6 

11 


I860. 


31 

23 
10 
13 


46 

8 

6 

14 


1861. 


43 

20 
8 
9 


67 

7 
11 
17 


It  is  not  only  that  Ireland  has  contributed  a  much  greater 
number  of  successful  candidates  than  her  proportionate  share, 
compared  with  her  population,  but  the  number  of  her  unsuc- 
cessful candidates,  as  compared  with  the  successful,  is  much 
less  than  in  the  case  of  candidates  from  England,  and  other 
places.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  In  searching  for 
its  cause  I  naturally  look  to  the  place  where  the  Irish  candi- 
dates received  their  education,  and  I  find  that  most  of  the  Irish 
candidates  came  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  I  look  a  little 
further,  and  I  find,  not  merely  that  they  passed  a  certain  time 
in  that  place  of  education,  but  that  almost  every  one  of  them 
had  given  previous  proof  of  ability  and  industry  in  his  educa- 
tion there,  by  obtaining  scholarships,  prizes,  and  other  honour- 
able marks  of  university  or  college  distinction.  The  instances 
are  too  frequent  and  too  numerous  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or 
to  an  accidentally  large  number  of  clever  young  men  being 
simultaneously  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  For  my  own  part 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  Dublin  students  is  to  be  found  in  the  excellence 
of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  there,  and  in  the  high 
intelligence  and  conscientious  exertions  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  tuition.  These  gentlemen  do  not  limit  them- 
selves, as  is  the  case  in  some  places  of  education,  to  forcing  on 
a  few  promising  youths  to  a  pitch  of  high  excellence,  so  as  to 
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do  credit  to  their  instructors  and  to  the  University ;  but  they 
perform  the  real  duties  of  instructors  of  youth,  bringing  fop- 
ward,  more  or  less,  all  who  are  confided  to  their  care,  according 
to  their  relative  talents  and  capabilities,  and  launching  into  the 
sea  of  Indian  Civil  Service  a  fleet  of  goodly  and  well  found 
vessels.  I  trust  these  conscientious  persons  may  ^receive  their 
reward  in  the  success  of  their  pupils  in  the  important  positions 
in  India  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy,  and  that 
those  pupils  may  never  forget  what  they  owe  to  their  in- 
structors and  to  Trinity  College.  I  have  made  these  remarks 
with  all  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  I  am  a  total  stranger 
to  almost  every  one  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity. I  have  wished  to  make  known  my  impressions  on  the 
subject,  and  it  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  that  an  opportunity 
has  been  thus  presented  to  me  in  this  place,  and  before  th» 
Association,  of  testifying  my  deep  respect  for  the  University 
of  Dublin. 


ADDRESS 


THE  RIGHT  HON,  THOMAS  O'HAGAN, 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ATTORKEY-OENERAX  for  Ireland, 

UN     PUNISHMENT    AND    UK  FORMATION. 


S*  the  wide  range  of  Social  Science,  in  the  varied  fields  of 
inquiry  which  invite  the  consideration  of  all  who  have  true 
ard  for  the  progress  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  m 
ieve  that  few  things  can  be  found  of  more  importance  than 
'subject.-  to  which  the  attention  of  this  Department  has  been 
eci&lly  directed.  They  touch  the  inundations  of  order,  and 
e  security  of  peace  in  the  world.  They  aflect  the  protection 
property  ana  the  sacredness  of  life.  They  have  the  closest 
latinos  with  the  material  well-being  of  communities ;  and 
ey  have  higher  relations  still — with  the  purity  of  public 
orals,  and  the  redemption  of  multitudes  from  sin  and  suffering, 
[ore  directly  than  many  other  of  the  topics  which  worthily 
aim  the  care  of  thi>  Association,  they  address  at  once  the 
U'llect  and  the  feelings,  and  attract  equally  the  statistician 
»d  the  philanthropist, — the  statesman,  who  deals  with  the 
lertcrte  of  nations,  and  the  Christian,  whose  thoughts  are  in 

Therefore,  I  may  confidently  say,  that  our  peculiar  investi- 
uions  have  been  and  will  be  peculiarly  pleasant  and  fruitful, 
id  not  the  less  so,  I  trust,  because  we  pursue  them,  on  this 
icasion,  upon  Irish  grouncl  For  I  may  assert,  in  no  boastful 
)iritf  that  Ireland  has  done  very  much  in  aid  of  the  cause 
hich  we  have  all  at  heart — that  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
Iperiments  conducted,  and  difficulties  surmounted,  and  results 

■I,  in  the  management  and  reformation  of  criminals 
noitgst  ua,  which  have  much  advanced  that  cause,  and  fitly 
weired  the  praise  and  excited  the  emulation  of  other  countries?. 

■c  things  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  a  little,  by  and 
you  will  all  have  the  opportunity  of  verifying  any 
ts  which  I  or  others  have  made,  ur  may  make  about 
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them,  by  observing  the  actual  condition  of  institutions  which, 
in  some  respects,  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
empire. 

The  subjects  which  our  section  is  invited  to  discuss  are  two 
— Punishment  and  Reformation — properly  connected,  and  each 
of  great  importance — and  it  is  my  duty  to  advert  to  both  :  hut 
my  own  views  as  to  their  relative  present  interest,  and  the 
estimate  of  it  which  has  been  indicated  by  the  course  of  our 
inquiries,  since  our  meeting  began,  induce  me  to  think  that  1 
shall  best  discharge  that  duty  by  glancing  briefly  at  the  first, 
and  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  the  second;  and  I  have 
*-n\\-\c  to  that  conclusion,  as  well  because  the  Reformatory 
system  of  our  time  is  of  special  novelty,  and  therefore  justifies 
Bpecial  attention,  and  may  need,  for  some,  special  elucidation, 
us  because  the  doctrine  of  punishment  and  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  its  infliction  have  been  largely  discussed,  and 
may  be  token  now  to  be  tolerably  settled  and  generally  ag 
Upon,  amongst  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  for  long  generations  that  doctrine  and  those 
principles  were  very  much  misunderstood.  Extreme  severity 
was  regarded  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  agent  for  the  repres- 
sion of  i >hV n ces.  M c n  f<  irgot  th c  wise  maxim,  **  Pn  sta t  *  a attla 
attam  medela"  and  made  their  laws  merely  vindictive,  in  di- re- 
gard of  the  benefit!  of  prevention,  and  in  utter  disbelief  of  the 
possibility  and  value  ot  reformation.  Our  own  statutes  were 
mischievously  cruel,  and  our  gaols  mere  nurseries  of  crime, 
In  these  respects  we  had  a  bad  eminence  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  evil  doctrine,  that  criminal  legislation  should 
only  labour  to  make  punishment  deterrent,  pervaded  the  codes 
of  Europe,  and  had  sanguinary  issues  in  our  own,  Ente 
reddendum  ! — was  the  key-note  of  them  all.  The  ancient 
legislator  thought  death  merely  an  adequate  punishment  for 
the  smallest  offence,  and  knew  no  greater  for  the  gravest;  and 
very  much  upon  that  savage  theory  did  the  English  law  proceed. 
There  was  no  consideration  for  the  individual  criminal — no 
memory  of  his  claim  to  it,  as  a  responsible  creature?  with  an 
immortal  soul— no  thought  of  his  value  as  a  member  of  society, 
who  might  be  utilized,  if  he  was  not  destroyed.  That  law  had 
more  tenderness  for  the  right  of  property  than  for  the  right  of 
life— guarded  it  more  jealously — estimated  it  more  dearly. 
Hence,  for  a  lengthened  period,  grievous  barbarities  charac- 
tensed  the  action  of  our  tribunals.  The  accused  and  the  ri«n- 
vieted  were  treated  equally  with  excessive  harshness,  and  the 
scaffold  groaned  with  the  multitudes  who  were  sent  pre 
turely  to  their  account — people  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
— for  offences,  often,  of  the  most  trivial  character.     Lord  O 
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ascertain  incidents  in  the  State  Trials  demonstrate,  was  not  a 

man  of  very  delicate  emotions,  or  much  given  t<»  M  the  melting 

ra<» ul."     Yet  he  exclaims  in  his  Third  Institute  :— 4*  What  a 

lamentable  case  it  is,  to  Bee  so  many  Christ i;m  men  ami  women 

strangled  on  that  accursed  tree  of  me  gallows;  insomuch,  that 

if  a  man  might  see  together  the  Christians  that  but  in  one  year 

throughout  England,  come  to  that   untimely  and  ignominious 

death,  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in  him,  it 

would  make  his  heart  to  bleed  with  pity  and  compassion."    The 

ag  of  manners  and  the  progress  of  civilization  led,  by 

to  a  continually  increasing  diminution  of  this  animal 

utchery,  but  the  code  which  authorized  it  remained  with  little 

litigation  or  amendment,  down  even  to  our  own  time. 

Opinion  mastered  law,  and  the  humanity  of  jurors,  some- 

at  the  cost  of  paltering  with  their  legal  duty  and  their 

refused  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  their  fellow-men.     But, 

within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  the  supreme  penalty  of  death 

k  equally  the  parricide  and  the  starving  wretch  who  eom- 

\  a  larceny  of  five  shillings,      Even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

I  he  Legislature  made  capital  the  breach  of  the  mound  of  a 

ad,  the  cutting  down  of  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard,  and 

other  offences  of  no  greater  seriousness.      In  that  century  a 

child,  eleven  years  old,  was  executed  for  witchcraft ;  a  man,  for 

refusing  to  plead,  was  pressed  to  death  in  the  markct-plaee  of 

Kilkenny  :  and  towards  the  close  of  it,  in  1788,  we  have  the 

record  of  the  condemnation  to  death,  by  tire,  and  the  actual 

execution,    of  a  woman,    before  Newgate,  for  the  offence  of 

tig.     Horrors  of  this  kind  might    be  multiplied   to   any 

extent T  but  I  shall  not  sicken  you  by  a  repetition  of  them. 

In  br  many  a   year,   the  doctrine  of  Beeearia,  that 

iiiesare  more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by 

die  severity  of  punishment,"  was  urged  upon  the  Legislature, 

In  vain  was  the  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  a  sad  experience,  the 

om  of  the  statesman  and  the  mercy  of  the  Christian.     Par- 

inder  high  guidance,  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways,  and 

departure  from  the  barbarism  of  its  traditional 

was  denounced,  as  full  of  danger  to  society,  and  injury 

: i .- 1 it ntiiiii  of  the  realm.     By  slow  degrees,  however, 

barriers    of  prejudice    and   ignorance  were  beaten  down. 

Earnest  and  faithful  men  arose  to  assail  them  :  and,  in  the  face 

of  frequent  defeat  and  deep  discouragement,  their  mission  was 

bravely  pursued,  until,  at  last,  the  truth  manifested  its  always 

prevailing  power.     The  results  have  disappointed  the   gloomy 

anticipations  of  the  prophets  of  evil,  and  verified  the  promisee 

NM  who  denied  that  sanguinary  laws  were  essential  to  the 

flwdtitenanee  of  the  social  system.     Commerce  is  not  ruined, 
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because  the  forger  escapes  the  gallows; — and  the  household 
has  far  less  fear  of  burglary,  than  in  the  days  when  it  was 
capital  offence.     What  Bound  theory,  and  some  experien 
wise  men  to  expect,  has  come  to  pass.     The  certainty  of  poind 
ment   has   increased p    in   proportion    to  the  diminution  of  i 
extravagant  severity.     Public  sentiment  approves  the  vigors 
administration  of  the  law,  which  formerly  revolted  it,  by  infli 
tions,  terrible  in  themselves,  and  out  of  all  proportion  with  tl 
offences  to  which  they  were  applied.     Prosecutors  are  not  tj< 
terred  from  entering  criminal  courts,  by  fear  of  becomii 
agents  of  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  and  jurors  do  not  shrink 
conviction,    because    of  penal   consequences   outraging  the 
reason  and  shocking  their  moral  sense.     Crime,  therefore,  doc 
not  go  unpunished,  and  its  diminution  has  been  great,     E 
tions  have  grown  rare — in  this  city  there  has  not  been  a 
one  since  1842;  yet  property  is  incomparably  more  secure 
life  less  endangered,  than  at  any  period  to  which  it  is  poeail 
to  point. 

The  lust  penalty  ia  now  enforced  only  against  the  shedder 
human  blood;  and,  even  as  to  him,  thinkers  raise  the  questii 
— -Whether  the  time  may  not  come,  when  secondary  punL 
ment  may  be  found  universally  sufficient  for  the  protection  o 
society — as  effective  as  that  which,  destroying  the  life  of  man 
puts  out  of  account  one  of  the  great  objects  of  penal  infliction 
— the  reformation  of  the  offender, — in  consideration   of  tin 
necessity  of  repressing  crime  by  the  dread  example  of  his  deal 
That  there  resides  in  every  community  the  right  of  self- 
servatiuu,  to  be  exercised  even  at  the  expense  of  the  desi 
tion  of  those  whose  acts  endanger  its  essential  well-being, 
many  will  be  found  to  dispute;  but,  on. the  other,  fewer  thai 
at  most  former  times  will  contend,  that  there  ia  any  moral  t 
religious  necessity  to  make  man  answer  with  his  own  life  fo 
that  which  he  has  taken,  unless  the  exigencies  of  the 
require  the  sacrifice.     Whether  they  do  require  it  is,  indeed, 
subject  of  momentous  import;  or  whether,  consistently 
their  requisitions,  which  arc  plainly  paramount,  consideratio 
may  not  be  fairly  given  to  the  importance  of  avoiding,  if  pos 
sible,  an  act  which  is  irrevocable,  and  may  be  crroneoua- 
which  has  sometimes  stricken  down  the  innocent,  designing  t 
reach  the  guilty  - — which  involves  the  earthly  annihilation  ok 
creature  bearing   the   image    of  God,   however  distort* 
passion  or  deformed  by  sin,  deprives  him  of  all  opportunity  0 
Compensation  to  those  who  have  suffered  through  his  ei 
and  shortens  the  period  of  his  preparation  to  meet  his  Etei 
Judge  ?      Thoughts   like   these   have   passed    through 
minds,  and  will  arise  in  many  more.    They  are  not  without 
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oouragement  from  the  course  and  the  results  of  modern  penal 

legislation,  or  without  countenance  from  striking  passages  in 

the  history  of  other  lands. 
But,  be  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  what  it  may,  we 

have  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  past  some  truths  as 
to  the  theory  of  punishment,  which  have  received  very  general 
acceptance.     And  amongst  them,  I  think,  are  these : — 

That,  for  all  practical  purposes,  human  law  should  deal  with 
crime,  not  to  avenge,  but  to  prevent,  and  to  reform. 

That  merely  vindictive  and  repressive  action  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  and  increases  the  mischief  it  would  do  away. 

That  severity,  disproportioned  to  the  character  of  offences, 
md  pressed  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  may  suffice  to  check 
by  example,  and  restrain  from  repetition,  is  at  once  unne- 
cessary and  injurious. 

That  the  justice  of  human  punishment  is  bounded  by  its 
necessity ;  and  while  the  wise  legislator  should  labour  to  make 
it  fall  with  certainty  on  guilt,  and  carry  it  out  with  unflinching 
firmness,  he  should  reconcile,  so  far  as  may  be  permitted,  the 
claims  of  the  community  to  complete  protection  against  crime, 
with  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  and  make  that  reformation, 
where  he  can,  the  aid  and  the  instrument  for  securing  that 
protection. 

And  these  considerations  lead  me  naturally  from  one  division 
of  the  labours  of  our  section  to  another.  Heretofore,  I  have 
dealt  briefly  with  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Punishment ;  I 
turn  to  the  scheme  and  principle  of  the  Reformatory  move- 
ment, which  has  been  one  of  the  most  signal  illustrations  of 
social  progress  in  our  time.  It  is  a  time  full  of  material 
wonders.  Almost  every  year  produces  something  stranger 
than  the  last,  and  imagination  halts  behind  reality.  Physical 
science  annihilated  space  and  time.  Thought  flashes  instanta- 
neously from  continent  to  continent ;  and  distant  nations  are  ■ 
brought  into  that  closeness  of  neighbourhood,  which,  by  iden- 
tifying their  interests  and  dispelling  their  prejudices,  must 
needs  continually,  more  and  more,  consolidate,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  "  the  Federation  of  the  World."  But  1  venture  to 
doubt  whether,  amongst  all  these  mighty  changes, — so  as- 
tounding in  their  grandeur,  so  bewildering  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  been  wrought, — there  is  anything  more  full  of 
interest  and  true  delight  to  the  lover  of  his  kind  than  in  this 
quiet  movement,  which  has  its  dealings  amongst  the  outcasts 
tf  the  earth,  and  its  noiseless  triumph  within  prison  bars. 
In  these  countries,  the  changes  of  which  I  nave  spoken  had 

been  accomplished,  and  in  others,  similar  results  had  been 
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attained.  Howard  had  not  vainly  "  cast  his  bread  upon  the 
waters."  His  great  apostleship  of  charity  did  not  end  with 
himself,  and  the  prison  system  of  this  empire  and  of  Europe 
had  been  much  improved.  Classification  and  order,  t\\ 
they  are  still  very  imperfect  here  and  elsewhere,  had  been 
introduced  largely  and  beneficially  amongst  convicts  in  most 
civilized  lands.  But  this  was  not  sufficient — did  not  seem  at 
all  sufficient  to  many,  who  thought  that  it  was  right  to  regard 
their  ultimate  destiny,  after  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  had 
pitted.  Such  persona  looked  abroad  upon  the  prison  world, 
and  they  marked  some  things  which  were  very  notable.  They 
saw  that,  in  general,  human  law  made  no  distinction  between 
the  crime  of  the  child  and  of  the  adult — that  the  innocence 
which  had  been  obscured  by  a  single  error,  the  growth  of 
temptation  or  necessity  acting  on  an  infant's  unformed  mind 
and  feeble  purpose,  was  dealt  with,  too  often,  as  the  crime  of 
the  hoary  ruffian,  stained  with  many  infamies,  and  hardened  in 
his  sins.  They  saw  the  juvenile  offender  passing,  perhaps, 
from  an  honest  home  to  a  felon's  gaol,  corrupted  by  contact 
with  its  abandoned  inmates,  graduating  througli  all  the  si 
of  immorality,  and  then  sent  forth  to  prey  upon  his  kind. 
And,  seeing  these  things,  they  saw  that  it  should  be  other  v. 
that  the  child's  crime  was  not  the  man's  crime,  or  to  be  dealt 
with  as  if  it  were;  that  their  different  conditions  of  intellect 
and  morals  called  for  different  treatment,  and  that  the  system 
winch  made  the  man's  prison  also  the  child's  was  often  respon- 
sible fur  steeping  him  in  iniquity,  and  robbing  him  of  hope 
here  and  happiness  hereafter.  Further,  they  saw  that  the  tra- 
ditional and  settled  discipline  of  the  gaol,  modified  though  it 
had  been,  made  no  sufficient  provision  for  the  moral  cuttui 
the  criminal — no  preparation  for  his  transfer  to  the  world,  in  ft 
condition  fitting  him  to  take  his  place  amongst  men,  ae  a  useful 
and  prosperous  citizen — -no  training  which  might  fit  hira  to 
walk  forth,  self-relying  and  self-dependent,  without  new  con- 
tamination from  his  former  comrades,  and  certain  return  to  the 
evil  courses  from  which  the  coercive  power  of  the  law  had 
withheld  him  for  a  time.  And,  finally,  they  saw  that,  equally 
in  the  cases  of  the  child  and  the  adult,  imprisonment  in\ 
loss  of  character  and  caste;  involved,  in  multitudinous  u> 
stances,  loss  of  the  means  of  an  honourable  livelihood :  deprived 
the  unhappy  convict,  even  if  disposed  to  return  to  a  better 
state,  of  the  opportunity  of  redemption  in  the  aid  of  friendd 
or  the  confidence  of  employers ;  and  drove  hira,  in  utter  and 
despairing  helplessness,  very  often  to  lead  a  life  of  wickedness, 
and  sometimes  to  die  a  death  of  shame, 
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serrations  such  as  these,  occurring  to  persons  of  generous 

ure  and  clear  intellect,  bore  fruit  in  time;     and  we  have 

I    fruit  developed  in  institutions  of  rare  excellence — 

sfimnatMi-ir*  for  the  young.  Intermediate  Prisons  fur  adults, 

and  Patronage   Association,  Kef'uges  and    Aid    Societies  for 

prisoners  disposed  to  amend  their  lives.     To  each  of  these  sub- 

uting  together,  I  conceive,   the  Reformatory 

in,  which  tends  to  give  a  special  character  to  the  criminal 

prudence  and  administration  of  our  age,  I   propose,  in  a 

few  words,  to  invite  your  attention ; — not  with  any  effort  of 

reasoning  or  elaborateness  of  detail,  for  these  may  well  be  left 

to  the  able  men  who  have  instructed  the  section  by  papers  on 

special  subjects  ;  but,  mainly,  that  I  may  indicate  how  remark- 

able  has  been    it-  in   Ireland,  and  how  strongly  that 

success  should  encourage  further  effort  to  push  it  to  still  more 

ics. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  moral  state  of  this 

r>\  as  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  our  gaols  and 

the  proceedings  of  our  criminal   tribunals,  furnishes  ground 

tt ion  and  hopefulness.     Formerly,  the  crime  of 

Ireland  was  heavy  in  amount  and  serious  in  character.     Even 

then,  there  were   too   many  found,  at  home  and    abroad,  to 

te    its    enormity; — but,   unquestionably,  it    thronged 

the  prison  and  crowded  the  convict  ship,  and  sent  many  to  the 

scaffold.     Now,  the  judges  are  enabled  to  speak,  with  a  happy 

unanimity,  to  the  unwonted  absence  of  grave  violations  of  the 

law.     At  the  assizes  which  have  lately  terminated,  they  were 

very  often,  and  in  many  counties,  Without  ormpation  in  the 

trial  of  prisoners  ;  and,  everywhere  throughout  the  island,  they 

1  peace  and  order,  obedience  to  authority  and  security  for 

essions  and    persons   of  the  people.     And  this  is  no 

iuental  or  abnormal  condition  of  affairs.     The  improvement 

i  been  gradual,  steadily  progressive,  and,  therefore,  likely 

be  permanent.     The  late  report  of  the  Inspectors-General 

hows,  by  very  clear  statistics,  that,  year  by  year, 

a  long  period   past,  the   number  of  criminals   has    been 

"ly    diminishing,    until    that    number   which,    in     1850, 

united,  throughout  our  gaols,  to  10,967,  has  dwindled,  in 

1861,  to   2,488.      In    1822,   there    were    101    executions   in 

Ireland;  in  1861,  I   know  of  only   a  single  conviction  for  a 

capital  offence.     This  moral  revolution  is  as  remarkable  U  it 

i*  gratifying ;  and  we  may  confidently  say  to  our  distinguished 

rs  from  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain,  that  though 

*e  have  our  weaknesses,  our  follies,  and  our  faults,  they  will 

tad  amongst  us  now,  not  only  the  religious  earnestness  and 
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domestic  purity,  which  were  never  wanting  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  pott)  to  vindicate  for  us  something  of  the  traditional  fame 
of  our  nation  as  the  Insula  Sanctorum, — but,  also,  an  absence 
of  crimes  of  fraud  or  violence,  which  it  will  not  be  ea~ 
parallel  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

But,  passing  from  this  glance  at  our  general  state,  let  me 
speak  shortly  of  those  efforts  iu  the  reformatory  cause  which 
have  aided  in  making  it  so  fortunate  and  happy.  And  first,  of 
the  reformation  of  the  young— a  tiling  much  to  be  regarded* 
whether  we  consider  the  facility  for  making  it  effectual,  which 
arises  from  tenderness  of  age  and  susceptibility  of  goml  impres- 
sions ;  or  the  ad  vantages  it  offers  to  society  ,  in  penetrating  to 
the  springs  of  crime  and  cutting  off  the  supply  of  criminal*. 
In  this  department  of  social  progress,  as  in  many  others,  we 
must  acknowledge  ■  large  debt  of  obligation  to  our  Continental 
neighbours.  They  led  the  way,  set  the  example,  and  indicated 
the  course  which  might  be  folio  we  d  with  advantage.  In 
France,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  in  Prussia,  at  no  very 
distant  time,  good  men  and  holy  women  began  the  charitable 
work,  and  established  institutions  of  which,  to  an  audieu 
informed  as  this,  it  would  be  idle' to  attempt  minute  descrip- 
tion. But  one  of  them  eminently  attracted  notice  throughout 
Europe,  and  had,  I  believe,  very  special  influence  as  an  exem- 

Jilar  and  encouragement  in  England.  It  was  commenced  at 
dettrai,  by  a  man  who  abandoned  the  dignity  and  enioluu 
of  a  judicial  position  to  dwell  with  the  young  criminals  of  hia 
country,  and  labour  unceasingly  for  their  redemption.  In  the 
noblest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  M.  De  Mctz  dedicated  his  life 
to  this  labour  of  love.  He  found  the  way  to  the  hearts  of 
thousands  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  grown  up  in  vice  wot 
misery ;  and  gave  them  back  to  the  nation  which,  but  for  him 
also,  they  would  have  continued  to  disgrace — virtuous  men, 
and  loyal  and  productive  citizens.  They  obtained  private 
employment  and  public  office;  they  thronged  into  the  array 
and  navy  of  France;  and  I  remember  bow  pleasant  it  wftf 
see  at  Mettrai  the  memento  of  the  visit  of  one  of  its  former 
colonists,  who  returned,  after  years  of  successful  struggle,  to 
show  proudly  to  his  youthful  successors  the  cross  of  the  Lej 
of  Honour  glittering  upon  the  breast  which  had  once  been 
covered  with  the  uniform  of  the  child  of  crime.  The  success 
of  this  noble  institution  for  a  long  scries  of  years  has  been 
uninterrupted,  save  for  a  short  period  at  a  time  of  political 
convulsion;  and  we  have  all  heard,  with  great  gratification, 
from  a  paper  of  the  highest  interest,  communicated  to  the 
section  by  Bliss  Hill,  that  its  efficiency  and  means  of  usefulness 
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are  at  this  moment  greater  than  they  ever  were.  She  states  a 
?ery  assuring  fact:  that,  of  1,646  young  criminals  sub- 
jected to  its  discipline,  and  restored  to  liberty,  only  eighty- 
five  returned  to  crime ;  or,  as  the  French  Minister  of  Irolice 
has  shown,  5*43  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Ninety-five  other 
youths,  for  various  sufficient  causes,  were  removed  from  the 


In  England,  a  good  many  years  ago,  similar  undertakings 
with  a  similar  object,  were  attempted  by  private  benevolence. 
They  had  much  success.  They  got  earnest  support  from  many 
generous  hearts  and  able  intellects ;  and  some  of  those  who 
We  honoured  our  meeting  with  their  presence — the  admirable 
Miss  Carpenter,  the  learned  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  my  most  efficient  colleague,  who  has  so  often  during 
this  meeting  given  us  the  great  assistance  of  his  clear  judg- 
ment and  large  experience — laboured,  as  they  labour  still,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  cause 
with  which  their  names  will  for  ever  be  identified  in  gratitude 
and  honour.  But  private  benevolence  needed  the  aid  of  law, 
and  at  last,  after  some  difficulty,  the  Juvenile  Reformatory  Act 
was  passed  for  England,  (the  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  86,)  which  did 
not  recognise  reformatories  as  purely  state  institutions,  but 
afforded  them,  upon  their  establishment  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, legal  power  of  control,  pecuniary  aid,  and  Government 
inspection.  How  well  that  Act,  although  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  imperfect  and  needing  change,  has  worked  in  England, 
there  are  many  here  who  can  tell  with  knowledge  and  authority 
to  which  I  cannot  pretend ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  diminution 
of  juvenile  crime  m  that  country  is  very  remarkable  indeed. 
In  1856,  11,808  English  and  Welsh  boys  were  committed ;  in 
1860  the  number  had  diminished  to  6,765 ;  in  1856  the  com- 
mittals of  English  and  Welsh  girls  were  2,308  ;  in  1860  they 
were  1,269.  And  it  has  been  stated  to  us,  on  high  authority, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  decrease,  in  the  various  districts, 
towns,  and  counties,  has  generally  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  commencement  of  reformatory  action  on  their  populations. 
The  effect  has  also  been  to  weed  away  the  youthful  criminals 
most  thoroughly  trained  and  most  competent  to  lead  others 
into  error.  Mr.  Baker  instituted  an  inquiry  very  lately,  in 
the  Coldbath-fields  district  of  London,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  justices,  and  the  results  were  these :— That  an  average  of 
350  boys  had  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  89  ;  that,  whilst 
about  a  fourth  of  the  350  used  to  be  boys  who  had  been 
aeveral  times  convicted,  and  were  adepts  in  crime,  there  were 
only  ten  such  under  sixteen,  or  one-eighth  of  the  number,  in 
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custody  at  the  time  of  the  examination ;  and  that  of  the  300 
persons  last  committed,  there  were  only  42  who  had  been  in 
the  prison  before — some  14  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  former 
average  of  6€  per  cent.  And  that  this  individual  instance  not 
unfairly  represents  the  general  working  of  the  English  reform- 
atory system  has  been  demons tratcd  to  us  in  the  course  of  this 
meeting,  by  the  most  conclusive  testimony  as  to  other  districts 
n[  Enghnio. 

The  Irish  Reformatory  Act  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
English,,  some  time  after  it  had  conic  into  operation.     Like  the 
English  statute  it  does  not  aim  to  establish  reformatory  school*, 
but  to  sustain,  and  make  them  effective,  when  individual  effort 
kin  called  them  into  being.     It  gives  to  the  managers  the  same 
means  of  restraint  and  detention,  the  same  claim  to  assistance 
from  the  Treasury,  the  same  right  and  benefit  of  inspection, 
and  the  same  power  of  enforcing  the  wholesome  princij 
Parental  Responsibility,  which  casts  upon  the   father,  who* 
evil  example  or  culpable  neglect  has  produced  the  immorality 
of  his  child,  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  its   maintenance 
according  to  his  ability.     In  one  respect  only  does  it  differ  in 
substance   from    the   English   statute,  by  expressly  requiring 
that  the  inmates  of  each  reformatory  shall  be  under  the  control 
of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  respectively.     That  difference  was  introduced  upon 
lull  deliberation,  and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  men  of 
various  creeds  and  parties,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  took 
part  in  the  promotion  of  the  measure.     It  had  some 
the  peculiar  condition  of  things  in  Ireland*  and  the 
difficulty,  if  not  the  total  impossibility,  of  working  such  esta- 
blishments here  upon  any  other  principle.    Hut  it  had  a  br< 
ground  and  a  higher  justification.     It  proceeded  on  the  belief 
that,  for  the  reformation  of  the  youthful  convict,  the  influence 
of  religion  was  absolutely  essential,  and  that  tli  i?e  of 

that  influence,  in  the  permanent  association  and  the  family  life 
of  the  Reformatory,  could  not  be  satisfactory  or  complete,  " 
jarring  e*mtru\ersica  or  various  forms  of  worship  found  entrance 
there.  That  belief  was  warranted  by  sound  theory,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  very  wide  experience,  Before  the  Act  was  passed, 
I  occupied  a  portion  of  a  long  vacation  in  visiting  many  of  the 
primoi  and  most  of  the  reformatories  in  Continental  countries 
and  I  sought  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  the  \\\ 
connected  with  them,  on  this  subject.  I  found  it  every wh 
the  same — at  Mettrai  and  at  Saint  Foix,  at  Bordeaux 
Berne,  at  Ruyselledc  and  Strasburg.  The  same  an- 
given  to  the  interrogatory  by  the  Catholic  priest  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  minister— by  the  Sbter  of  Charity  in  France  and  Al 
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Protestant  Deaconess  in  Prussia.  Universally  they  said  that, 
for  reformation,  they  needed  religion  above  everything — reli- 
gion, as  in  the  life  of  the  family — religion,  in  all  its  saving 
integrity  and  unbroken  power;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
needed  separate  establishments  for  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective communions.  And,  in  fact,  it  was  so.  Though,  at 
Mettrai,  De  Metz  was  associated  in  his  great  work  with  a  most 
excellent  man,  who  lived  and  died  a  Protestant,  Mettrai  had 
no  Protestant  colonist;  and  I  had  to  go  far  into  the  south  to 
find  the  Protestant  institution  at  Saint  Foix,  conducted  almost 
exactly  on  the  system  of  Mettrai,  under  the  control  of  M.  le 
Pasteur  Martin,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  received  only 
Protestant  inmates,  and  held  the  separation  absolutely  neces- 
«ry  for  the  useful  effect  of  the  teaching  to  which  he  and  his 
lady  had  dedicated  their  lives.  And  in  England,  practically, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  reformatories  are  equally  the 
objects  of  the  bounty  of  the  Treasury — standing  apart,  that 
each  may  do  its  blessed  task  more  surely ;  but  combining  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  result,  which  empties  the 
prison,  and  gives  honest  workmen  to  the  community  and  law- 
respecting  subjects  to  the  State.  And  it  has  been  very  agree- 
able to  hear  from  men  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Baker, 
that  the  schools  so  constituted  go  on  harmoniously,  and  that  the 
Protestant  manager  and  the  Catholic  have  generally  the  best 
and  most  cordial  relations,  each  acting  honestly  and  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  his  own  faith,  and  avoiding 
interference  with  any  others. 

The  Irish  Act  has  been  worked  on  all  sides  with  great 
energy  and  remarkable  success.  The  various  sections  of  the 
community  have  contributed  for  this  purpose  very  liberally, 
but  not  so  liberally  as  they  would  have  done, if  they  had  had  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  advantages,  social,  moral,  and  econo- 
mical, which  reformatories,  rightly  conducted,  must  secure  to 
them.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Dublin  and  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  were  prompt  to  use  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  Act  in  the  most  generous  spirit,  and,  though 
their  example  has  not  been  followed  by  similar  bodies  as 
widely  as  might  be  desired,  in  aiding  schools  already  opened  or 
creating  others,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  when  they 
come  to  be  familiar  with  the  great  advantages  which  those 
schools  hold  forth  to  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  they  will 
emulate  the  example  which  has  been  set  in  Dublin.  The  Ca- 
tholic Institution  at  Glencree,  under  the  able  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lynch,  was  opened  in  the  year  1859,  and,  since  that 
time,  eight  others  have  been  established  in  the  Metropolis,  in 
Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Monaghan.     Three  of  these  are 
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Protestant  Reformatories,  and  the  residue  Roman  Catholic — 
the  Catholic  population,  from  its  great  extent,  farniflhhlfc  of 
necessity!  by  far  the  larger  number  of  persons  requiring  reform- 
atory  care.     The  beneficial  operation  of  the  system  in  Ire- 
land must,  of  0OUX86j  require  time  for  its  development,  and  we 
have  yet  had  scant  opportunity  of  judging  what  that   develop- 
ment may  ultimately  be.     Rut,  already,  the  indicfttione  are  ia 
the  highest  degree  encouraging*     Comparing  the  years  1858 
and  1859,  we  find  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  juvenile  com- 
mittals to  have  been  very  great — 30*  per  cent*  less  for  boys, 
and,  for  girls,  8J  per  cent.,  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former. 
And  on  a  comparison  of  1859  with  1860,  the  committals  show 
a  reduction  of  13  per  cent,  as  to  the  boys,  and  11  per  cent,  as 
to  the  girls.     These  results  appear  to  me  to  tend  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  action  of  the  system,  although  still  only  in  its 
infancy,  is  vigorous  and  healthy ;  and  I  have  to  add  another 
statement  that  is  scarcely  of  a  less  gratifying  nature.     The 
principle  of  Parental  Responsibility  has  had  effect  in  Irclaml, 
even  beyond  reasonable  expectation.      It  was  not  suppo-c<b 
by  those  who  most  highly  estimated  its  value,  that  it  could  be 
of  much  avail  amongst  us,  regard  being  had  to  the  poverty  of 
the  classes  which  must  supply  the  occupants  of  our  ju\ 
reformatories.     And,  certainly,  the  efficiency  for  good  of  suck 
establishments,  or  rather  the  avoidance  of  one  main  peril  to 
which  many  have  believed  them  liable,  must  depend,  in  a  large 
degree,  on  the  enforcement  of  this  salutary  principle.     Its  im- 
portance consists,  not  only  in  the  influence  which  it  must  exert 
upon  parents,  whom  fear  of  compelled  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  children  in  a  Reformatory  may  incline,  in  the  absence 
of  higher  motives,  to  a  greater  care  of  their  education  and 
conduct,  so  that  such  a  burden  may  be  escaped  ;  but,  also,  in 
the    prevention  of  the  danger — sometimes  exaggerated,  but 
certainly  not  to  be  ignored,  and  requiring  to  have  every  legiu> 
mate  caution  provided  against  it — of  such  parents  seeking  to 
cast  on  the  community  and  the  State  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  offspring,     I  am  very  glad  to  be  enabled  to  say.  that,  since 
the  opening  of  the  Irish  Keformatories,  a  sum  of  nearly  £300 
has  been  recovered  from  the  parents  of  their  inmates.     And 
this  sum,  though  apparently  small,  is  really  considerable,  when 
we  remember  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  their  existence,  the 
comparatively  mud]  number  yet  committed  to  them,  and  the 
further  fact  that,  in  1859  and  1860,  60  per  cent,  of  the  child* 
ren  convicted  in  Ireland  arc  reported  to  have  been  orphans,  or 
to  have  lost  i  if  her  father  or  mother,  and  so  to  have  been  in  the 
exact  condition  in  which  it  became  a  special  duty  and  a  plain 
economy  for  the  State  to  aid  in  snatching  them  irom  a  life  of 
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crime.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  this  valuable  and  effec- 
tual agent  of  the  system  of  so  much  practical  influence  in  this 
country,  and  likely  to  be  of  so  much  more  in  the  probable 
future,  when  its  machinery,  from  use,  will  come  into  more 
effective  action. 

Whilst  we  have  thus  great  reason  for  congratulation  in  the 
prosperity  which,  so  far,  has  waited  on  all  our  reformatory 
schools,  we  may  anticipate  a  much  larger  measure,  when  expe- 
rience shall  afford  a  more  general  knowledge  of  their  utility, 
md  those  who  have  to  deal  judicially  with  criminal  children 
shall  become  more  familiar  with  the  rules  of  procedure,  by 
which  they  may  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage.  Two  things 
I  take  leave  to  note,  which  I  regard  as  of  practical  and  pressing 
importance : — In  the  first  place,  when  a  child  is  found  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  moral  treatment  in  a  Reformatory,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  it  for  a  lengthened 
period,  in  order  to  the  production  of  any  permanently  beneficial 
result.  He  ought  not  to  go  there  at  all,  or  he  ought  to  go  for 
inch  a  period.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  conquer  his 
habits  of  evil,  and  train  him  in  the  ways  of  virtuous  industry, 
—to  separate  him  definitively  from  connexion  with  his  asso- 
ciates in  crime, — to  take  from  him  the  desire  and  the  tendency 
to  herd  with  them  again, — and  so  to  discipline  him  that  he  may 
go  back  into  the  world  with  some  settled  principle  and  some 
steady  purpose,  and  be  prepared  to  "walk  undefiled  in  the 
tabernacles  of  corruption."  To  accomplish  these  changes,  time, 
and  a  considerable  time,  is  manifestly  essential,  and  all,  without 
exception,  who  have  given  intelligent  attention  to  the  subject, 
concur  in  believing  that  short  sentences,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
are  useless  and  pernicious.  They  may  be  lengthened  without 
apprehension  of  mischief,  as  the  Act  provides  the  means  for  the 
abridgment  of  them,  should  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of 
the  child  make  his  liberation,  before  the  completion  of  their 
appointed  periods,  desirable  and  safe.  In  this  respect  there  is 
danger  of  error  from  the  spirit  of  leniency  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law,  which  has  grown  so  strong  in  latter  times, 
and  sometimes  works  evil,  only  less  to  be  deplored  than  the 
harshness  we  condemn  in  the  times  that  are  gone.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  be  sternly  resolute  in  the  infliction 
of  necessary  pain,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  decline  the  infliction  of 
any  that  is  not  necessary;  and,  especially,  where  the  object  is 
not  to  punish,  but  to  redeem,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
i  pronouncing  a  sentence  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
l  great  purpose.  The  sentence,  whose  briefness  deprives  the 
I  child  of  the  full  advantage  of  reformatory  influences,  is  to  him 
[     a  cruelty  and  not  a  mercy.     The  second  practical  observation 
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I  desire  to  make  is  this,  that  judicial  persona,  having  a  great 
discretion  vested  in  them  by  the  Legislature  in  the  matter^with 
which  we  deal,  have  corresponding  responsibility,  which  should 
make  them  careful  in  the  selection  of  the  children  whom  I 
consign  to  Reformatories.  Every  child  who  comes  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  them.  First  offence* 
rarely  justify  such  a  course,  and  very  rarely  when  they  are 
trivial ;  and  in  all  cases,  great  vigilance  should  be  used  in 
ascertaining,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  that  the  young  offender 
is  really  under  the  age  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  that  he  is  not 
a  Hooted  by  such  physical  disease  or  extraordinary  moral  de- 
pravity as  may  render  him  a  fitter  inmate  of  the  hospital  or  the 
convict  prison,  I  know  perfectly  well  how  very  difficult  it 
may  be  to  act  on  such  a  suggestion — how  impossible  it  is  tkt 
mistakes  should  not  occur — but  the  subject  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  I  learn  that  within  the  last  two  years  several  young 
1>ersons,  sentenced  for  various  periods  to  our  Iieformati 
Live  not  obtained  admission  to  idem,  some  having  been  beyood 
the  age  prescribed,  and,  therefore,  not  legally  detainable;  and 
others  having  been,  for  reasons  such  as  I  have  indicated,  held 
inadmissible    by    the   managers.     Occurrences   of    this    kind 

raid  be  avoided  with  anxious  care,  for  they  are  full  of  Bflfr 
chief  to  the  individuals  excluded,  and  to  the  whole  community. 

But  though,  for   a  time,  there   must  be   errors   and 
com i iigs  in  the  I  (ministration  of  this  novel  statute,  they  have 
not  been  at  all  more  numerous  than  might  have  been  ai 
pateth     Magistrates   have,  generally,  been  cautious  in  their 
judgments;   and  I  do  not  find  that  the  managers  of  the  schools 
are  in  any  case  obnoxious  to  blame  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authority,  necessarily  reposed  in  them,  to  which  I  have  alb 
Such  things  will  diminish  as  time  runs  on  ;  and  the  Act,  under 
God's  blessing,  will  realize  the  highest  hopes  of  its  most  san- 
guine advocates.     Ireland  lias  always  appeared  to  me  to  afford 
peouliar  facilities  for  its  beneficent  action.     The  spirit  of  our 
people  is  ductile  and  impressible.     They  are  keenly  ali\ 
the  appeal  of  kiuducss;  capable  of  appreciating  justice,  even 
when  it  bears  hard  upon  them  ;  and  universally  susceptible  tf 
the  influences  of  religion.     They  have  little  of  hardened,  en- 
grained hereditary  guilt ;  and  there  never  has  existed  amongst 
them  a  very  large  d&Bfl  of  trained  and  professional  crimi 
In  such  a  state  of  tilings,  the    reformatory   principle,  cner- 
-ally  and  wisely  worked  upon  the  young,  must  have  special 
chances  of  success  ;  and  when  we  remember  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  its  operation  upon  the  youth  of  France,  and  learn  Iron* 
Mr.  Turners  recent  report,  that,  of  1000  boys  discharged  i& 
England,  600  are  known  to  be  doing  well,  and  less  than  120 
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have  been  again  convicted,  we  may  anticipate  progress  at  least 
as  gratifying  in  this  country,  when  the  same  saving  power 
shall  have  been  as  long  in  operation  here,  under  conditions  cer- 
tainly quite  as  favourable  as  in  France  or  England.  It  will 
amply  reward  the  bounty  of  individuals  in  establishing  Re- 
formatories, and  of  public  bodies  and  the  State  in  contributing 
freely  to  their  maintenance. 

Passing  from  this  reference  to  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
crime,  I  had  intended  to  speak,  at  some  length,  of  the  systems 
which  have  prevailed  in  our  prisons  for  adults ;  but  that  subject 
has  been  already  dealt  with  so  ably  and  so  exhaustively  in  this 
Department,  that  many  of  the  observations  I  was  disposed  to 
make  would  be  superfluous,  especially  to  those  who  have  been 
present  at  our  most  satisfactory  and  most  harmonious  meetings, 
io  those  who  were  not,  I  may  say,  summarily,  that  the  ques- 
tions as  to  secondary  punishment,  which  have  been  always 
amongst  the  most  difficult  of  all  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  jurist  and  the  statesman,  became  peculiarly  embarrassing 
in  these  countries  on  the  abolition  of  transportation,  partially  in 
1853,  and  absolutely,  I  may  say,  in  1857.  That  abolition  was 
warranted  by  abundant  reason,  and  at  last  made  unavoidable 
by  the  resolution  of  various  colonies  to  refuse  the  further  ad- 
mission of  convicts.  Penal  servitude — confinement  in  prisons 
at  home,  with  hard  labour — became  the  substitute,  and  the 
problem  was,  how  it  could  best  be  applied  with  a  view  to  the 
great  objects  of  punishment,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the 
reformation  of  offenders  ?  The  new  necessity  compelled,  and 
rtill  compels,  attention  to  this  problem,  which  had  never  been 
afforded  in  times  when  the  compendious  process  of  wholesale 
execution  saved  trouble  as  to  the  worldly  future  of  the  criminal, 
or  when  his  removal  to  the  antipodes  relieved  us  from  his 
presence,  and  all  care  about  him.  As  to  the  English  system 
of  convict  prisons,  and  tickets-of-leave,  and  its  merits  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  has  happily  been  established  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  some  controversy, 
which  must  issue,  as  all  free  and  fair  discussion  amongst  good 
men  issues,  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth  and  the  advancement 
of  the  public  interests.  We  have  had  the  high  authority  of  the 
Recorder  of  Birmingham  for  the  statement,  that  the  English 
system  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  all  that  had  preceded 
it  But,  speaking  here  in  no  controversial  spirit,  and  venturing 
only  to  judge  of  that,  which,  from  its  inception,  and  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  progress,  has  come  much  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  the  Irish  Convict 
Prisons  have  been  managed  with  great  ability  and  eminent 
success ;  and  that  the  system  which  has  grown  up  under  my 
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distinguished  friend,  Captain  Croft  on,  and  his  able  colleagues, 
both  as  to  the  principles  on  which  it  has  proceeded,  and  the 
results  it  has  attained,  is  entitled  to  the  applause  it  has  received, 
and  the  consideration  it  lias  commanded  from  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  empire  and  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  that  system  has  been  prompted  by  an 
inspiring  faith  in  the  capability  of  human  beings,  although 
stained  with  crime,  to  be  won  back  to  virtue.  Before  our  own 
time,  that  faith  bid  found  little  acceptance  amongst  publicists 
and  legislators,  and,  even  yet^  it  is  repudiated  by  some  leadens 
of  opinion,  and  many  whom  we  encounter  in  social  life.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  to  be  taken  with  reasonable  limits  and  qualifi- 
cations ;  for  there  are  moral  incurables,  as  there  are  men  and 
women  whom  physical  disease  has  put  beyond  the  aid  of  the 
healing  arti  I  was  much  struck  by  a  statement  of  the  ReT, 
Mr.  Fish,  whose  great  experience  and  vigorous  intelligence 
have  so  much  aided  us  in  our  labours,  when  he  said,  on  Thurs- 
day, that)  after  long  familiarity  and  large  acquaintance  with 
them,  he  believed  some  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  English  juve- 
nile offenders  to  be  incorrigible.  There  may  be  such  a  propor- 
tion, or,  probably,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  adult  incorrigible?, 
also.  But,  in  general,  the  faith  is  sound  and  true,  that  the 
maj  o  ri  t  y  o  f  prison  e  r B ,  pro  p  e  rl  y  de  a  1 1  w  i  t  h ,  ar  e  c  e  r tat  nl  y  re  f<  »rm- 
aMe.  And  those  who  founded  the  Irish  system  had  the  further 
faith,  that  they  are  rcformable  through  the  same  machinery  of 
motives,  attractive  and  deterring,  applied  to  their  peculiar  state, 
which  governs  the  conduct  ra  their  happier  brethren.  Its 
whole  aim  and  object  has  been,  acting  on  that  faith,  to  apply 
those  motives — sternly,  but  kindly — with  careful  adaptation  to 
particular  cases,  but  with  steady  adherence  to  certain  great 
rules  of  action, — -dealing  with  convicts,  not  as  a  chaotic  massof 
criminal  mortality,  but  as  men,  having  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  one  man  from  another,  and  to  be  swayed  and 
moulded,  like  other  men,  by  personal  influence  and  individual 

I'lllV. 

I  pause  to  note  the  fact  that  the  very  system  which  hu 
now  been  established  in  Ireland  was  shadowed  forth,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  great  Irishman,  who  anticipated 
our  progress,  and  pointed  out  the  path  it  should  pursue.  Most 
of  us  have  been  familiar,  at  some  period  of  our  lives,  with  the 
good  Dr.  Primrose  in  Oliver  Goldsmith's  famous  tale.  And 
some  of  you  may  remember  how,  when  he  wag  east  into  prison 
by  the  Squire,  and  found  it,  as  prisons  then  generally  were, 
lull  of  viet*,  and  brutality,  and  vile  disorder,  he  set  himself  to 
improve  the  occasion,  and  essay  the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of 
amending  the  unhappy  inmates;    and  how,  when  his  family 
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received  the  announcement  of  his  purpose  with  "universal 
disapprobation" — as  many  would  still  receive  the  announce- 
ment of  such  a  purpose,  under  such  circumstances — "  alleging 
the  impossibility  and  impropriety  of  it ;  and  adding,  that  his 
endeavours  would  in  no  way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but 
might  possibly  disgrace  his  own  calling," — his  answer  was : — 
"  These  people,  however  fallen,  are  still  men,  and  that  is  a  very 
good  title  to  my  affections.  Good  counsel  rejected,  returns  to 
enrich  the  giver's  bosom ;  and,  though  the  instruction  I  com- 
municate may  not  mend  them,  it  will  assuredly  mend  myself. 
If  these  wretches  were  princes,  there  would  be  thousands 
ready  to  offer  their  ministry ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  heart 
that  is  buried  in  a  dungeon  is  as  precious  as  that  which  is 
seated  on  a  throne.  ...  If  I  can  mend  them,  I  will; 
perhaps  they  will  not  all  despise  me.  Perhaps  I  may  catch 
up  even  one  from  the  gulf,  and  that  will  be  great  gain ;  for  is 
there,  upon  earth,  a  gem  so  precious  as  the  human  soul  ?"  As 
he  spoke,  he  acted ;  and  he  tells  us,  how  the  criminals  with 
wham  he  dwelt  were  mastered  by  his  gentle  wisdom  and 
Christian  firmness;  and  how,  when  some  had  become  peni- 
tent, and  all  attentive,  he  tried  to  change  their  habits  of  evil 
by  getting  them  a  little  profitable  employment,  and  enabling 
them  to  earn  some  trifling  wages ;  and  how  he  then  addressed 
their  susceptibilities  of  hope  and  fear,  and  instituted  fines  for 
immorality,  and  rewards  for  peculiar  industry;  and  how,  at 
last,  he  formed  them  into  "something  social  and  humane." 
And  then  the  simple  man  goes  on  to  speculate : — "  And  it 
were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  legislative  power  would  direct 
the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  to  severity ;  that  it  would 
won  be  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is  not 
by  making  punishments  familiar,  but  formidable.  Then, 
instead  of  our  present  prisons,  which  find  or  make  men  guilty ; 
which  enclose  wretches  for  the  commission  of  one  crime,  and 
return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted  for  the  perpetration  of 
thousands ;  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  places  of  penitence  and  solitude,  where  the  accused 
might  be  attended  by  such  as  would  give  them  repentance,  if 
gouty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue,  if  innocent.  And  this,  but  not 
the  increasing  punishment,  is  the  way  to  mend  a  state.  .  •  • 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  power,  instead  of  contriving  new 
laws  to  punish  vice — instead  of  drawing  hard  the  cords  of 
society  till  a  convulsion  come  to  burst  them — instead  of  cutting 
»way  wretches  as  useless  before  we  have  tried  their  utility — 
instead  of  converting  correction  into  vengeance — it  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  tried  the  restrictive  acts  of  government,  and 
aide  law  die  protector  and  not  the  tyrant  of  the  people.    We 
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should  then  find  that  creatures  whose  souls  are  held  as  dross 
only  wanted  the  hand  of  a  refiner.  We  should  find 
wretches  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures,  lest  luxury  should 
feel  a  momentary  pang,  might,  if  properly  treated,  serve  to 
sinew  the  state  in  times  of  danger  ;  that,  as  their  faces  are  like 
ours,  their  hearts  are  so  too  ;  that  few  minds  are  so  base  as 
that  perseverance  cannot  amend  ;  that  a  man  may  see  his  last 
crime  without  dying  for  it,  and  that,  very  little  blood  will  serve 
to  cement  our  security."— I  recall  your  recollection  to  these 
pregnant  passages*  partly  because  they  may  attach  something 
of  local  interest  to  speculations  and  discussions  such  as  ours,  in 
the  country  of  a  man  who,  so  long  ago,  when  our  laws  were 
written  in  blood,  and  still  barbarously  executed — when  our 
gaols  were  earthly  Pandemoniums,  in  which  all  hope  was 
excluded,  all  virtue  mocked  at, and  all  reformation  unknown- 
was  enabled,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  quickened  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  a  kindly  and  gentle  heart,  to  proclaim  this  beau- 
tiful gospel  of  humanity.  Honour  to  Oliver  Goldsmith!  Ami 
when  we  shall  come  to  pay  him  the  homage  too  long  del 
and  his  statue,  which  is  in  preparation, — on  the  suggestion  of 
our  accomplished  and  beneficent  Viceroy,  who  in  this,  as  in  w 
many  other  things,  has  proved  himself  fpsis  Hibernu  Hih, 
—shall  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  our  metropolis,  let  us  remem- 
ber him,  not  merely  as  the  sweet  poet,  the  charming  dramatist, 
the  genial  painter  of  the  nature  and  life  of  man,  but  also,  aa 
one  who  preached  remission  to  the  captive,  recognised  in  the 
criminal  the  fallen  child  of  God,  and  sought  to  bring  him  com- 
fort in  the  desolation  and  despair  to  which  he  had  been  utterly 
abandoned  \  But  1  have  also  produced  these  passages  as  COS* 
taining  intimations  of  almost  every  improvement,  in  the 
matter!  on  whjeh  they  touch,  which  can  be  boasted  by  the 
active  philanthropy  of  our  time;  and  because  the  system 
begua  by  Captain  Crofton,  in  1856,  will  not  be  less  valued  by 
the  Irish  people,  or  the  world,  for  carrying  into  effect  the 

treat  principles  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  announced,  a  century 
efore,  to  deaf  ears  and  stony  hearts. 
Throughout  the  whole  prison  life  of  the  convict,  principles 
like  these  regulate  his  treatment.  He  enters  Mountjoy  prison, 
and  he  has  there  to  undergo  the  hard  discipline  of  cellular 
incarceration.  He  works  alone;  not  often  visited  by  any  one, 
and  with  ample  opportunity  for  meditation  and  repentance, 
during  the  nine  months  of  that  probationary  state.  But  he  is 
allowed  to  have  hope  of  the  future,  and  hope  to  be  realized 
by  himself.  The  shortening  of  the  period  of  his  separation 
depends  on  his  good  conduct ;  and  he  knows  that,  when  it 
ehall  have  ended,  he  will  have  still  further  opportunity  of 
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improving  Ids  condition  by  his  own  endeavours.    This  expecta- 
tion produces  its  natural  result  in  his  quiet  and  orderly  demea- 
nour, and  his  obedience  to  authority ;  and,  in  most  instances* 
the  period  of  his  cellular  confinement  is  accordingly  abridged. 
Then  he  passes  to  Spike  Island  or  Philipstown,  where    he 
labours  in  association  with  others  under  the  strictest  surveil- 
lance, and  where  continuing  good  behaviour  enables  him  to 
rise  from  class  to  class,  gaining,  all  the  while,  something  for 
himself  from  the  fruit  of  his  toil,  until  he  becomes  fit  for  an 
intermediate  prison,  where  he  has  more  of  freedom  and  a  larger 
share  of  his  own  earnings,  and  where  the  same  stimulating  and 
sustaining  influence  of  hope  still  operates  upon  him.     By  his 
own  efforts,  he  can  lay  up  a  little  store  for  the  day  of  libera- 
tion ;  and,  by  his  own  efforts,  too,  he  can  quicken  the  coming 
of  that  happy  day.     If  he  will  so  act  as  to  obtain  good  marks, 
it  is  hastened ;  if  he  fails  to  obtain  them,  it  is  postponed.    Then, 
daring  the  paariod  of  his  detention  in  the  intermediate  prison, 
he  has,  in  a  laffger  degree,  the  benefit  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture,  which  nas  been  offered  to  him  continually, — with  the 
higher  blessing  of  the  religious  care  of  a  zealous  and  instructed 
chaplain, — from  the  commencement  of  his  imprisonment.     A 
lecturer — a  gentleman  very  competent  and  very  devoted  to  his 
duty — addresses  to  him  plain  speech  on  subjects  calculated  to 
arouse  his  interest  and  awaken  his  faculties— delivered  simply, 
and  in  words  within  the  range  of  his  comprehension.     And, 
when  years  have  thus  gone  by,  and  the  prisoner  has  profitably 
passed  through  all  the  stages  of  trial  ana  improvement — when 
nis  relations  with  the  wickedness  of  the  outer  world  have  been 
broken,  and  he  has  become  inured  to  the  ways  of  pf^itencc  and 
peace — when  he  has  acquired  knowledge,  suitable  to  his  condi- 
tion, from  the  schoolmaster  and  the  lecturer,  and  moral  and 
religious  principles  from  the  minister  of  God — when  he  has 
formed  the  habit  of  honest  labour,  and  learned  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  its  reward — when  he  has  gathered  a  little  capital, 
hardly  earned,  and  greatly  valued,  which  may  sustain  him 
when  he  passes  beyond  the  prison  gate, — he  is,  in  general, 
enabled  to  obtain  his  discharge,  conditionally,  before  the  period 
of  his  sentence  is  complete.     And,  in  very  many  cases,  as  a 
part  of  his  final  probation,  he  is  employed  at  large,  in  this  city 
and  its  neighbourhood,  on  such  service  as  the  convict  directors 
deem  suitable  for  him,  or  at  Lusk,  where  you  will  see  him  dis- 
charging the  ordinary  duties  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  with- 
{       out  enclosure  or  confinement  of  any  Kind ;  and  it  is  found  that 
if       he  can  be  so  trusted  safely,  and  that  neither  the  city  messenger 
:|       or  the  Lusk  workman  ever  dreams  of  escaping  from  a  control 
it      which  has  no  apparatus  of  bolts  and  bars  to  make  it  effectual. 
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And  so  the  man  passes  from  the  prison  to  his  place  in  society 
— not  his  old  place,  but  a  higher  and  a  better.     He  does  Dot 
make  the  passage  abruptly,  or  without  reasonable  preparation. 
He  has  been  fitted  fur  it,  by  exchanging  cellular  reparation  for 
associate  labour;  and  this,   fur  the  greater  freedom   and  en- 
larged privileges  of  the  intermediate  prison;   and  this  again, 
very  often,  for  aetual  liberty,  before  he  can  claim  that  liberty 
as  a  right.     And,  even  when  he  can  so  claim  it,  the  guardian- 
ship wliich  has  directed  him  for  years  docs  not  at  onoe  abandqi 
him  to  his  own  devices.     Generally,  he  is  liberated,  a.-*  thfl 
recompense  of  meritorious  conduct,  before  the  expiration  of  liis 
sentence;  and  the  liberation  is  conditional,  subject  to  be  ended 
if  he  falls  again*     And,  for  a  time,  he  is  under   the  eye 
authority,  and  finds  confirmation  of  his  good  purposes  in  the 
checks  which  its  supervision  puts  upon  him,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  evil  consequences  of  a  return  to  crime. 

But,  more  than  this,  the  continuing  guardianship  is  not  all 
repressive  and  minacious.  To  the  liberated  convict  it  k  a  pro- 
tection against  the  influence  of  those  who  would  lure  him  back 
to  vice,  and  it  gives  him  a  shield  against  many  mischief*  m 
many  misconceptions,  which  would  be  entailed  by  his  tainted 
character,  if  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  appeal  to  the  otii 
of  justice  as  to  his  changed  life  and  renewed  trust  wo  rthineaa. 
Besides,  effort  has  been  made,  and  made  with  extraordinary 
,  to  help  the  prisoner  to  employment  on  his  di&cha 
Agriculturists  and  traders  have  been  sought  and  found,  ready 
to  accept  his  services.  When  the  system  was  first  established, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  there  was,  of  course,  unwilling- 
to  do  yiything  of  the  kind.  Those  who  have  never  fallen 
do  not  like  contact  with  the  criminal,  and  the  indisposition  to 
put  him  in  a  place  of  trust  is  very  natural  indeed.  But  some 
good  people  were  got  to  try  the  experiment,  and  it  was  found 
and  profitable,  as  it  was  full  of  charity.  The  workmen 
were  as  true  and  as  useful  as  those  who  had  never  passed 
under  the  dishonouring  shadow  of  the  prison  wall.  And  I  am 
mured  by  Mr.  Organ,  whose  services  in  this  matter  have  been 
most  praiseworthy  and  effective,  that  employers  seek  volun- 
tarily for  convict  labourers  and  artisans,  and  that  the  demand 
for  them  has  often  exceeded  the  supply.  In  the  city  and  the 
county  of  Dublin,  very  many  ot  them  are  now  actually 
engaged;  they  and  those  who  employ  them  may  he  seen  and 
interrogated,  and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  discovered  that  their 
three  word  the  most  persuasive  testimony  of  the  power  and  the 
worth  of  the  system,  without  which,  according  to  all  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  instead  of  becoming  absorbed  in  the  com- 
munity, and  having  a  long  career  ot  utility  and  happiness 
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opened  before  them,  they  would,  probably,  have  left  the  gaol 
only  to  return  to  it  time  after  time — at  each  relapse  more 
abandoned  and  hopeless  than  before. 

The  same  course  of  training  is  applied  to  female  convicts, 
and  with  nearly  similar  results — with  results  at  least  as  satis- 
factory.     They  also  run   through  the  several  stages  of  the 
established  discipline  which  I  have  described,  but  its  termina- 
tion is  accomplished  in  institutions  which  have  received  the 
name  of  Refuges,  and  to  which  women,  whose  good  conduct, 
through  the  long  probationary  period,  entitles  them  to  special 
trust  and  favour,  have  access  towards  the  end  of  their  prison 
life.    There  is  a  Protestant  Refuge  in  Hey tesbury  Street,  which 
is  sedulously  cared  for  by  benevolent  ladies,  who  voluntarily 
superintend  the  conduct  of  its  inmates  and  their  matron.     We 
have  had  strong  evidence  that  it  is  admirably  managed,  that 
situations  are  obtained  without  much  difficulty  for  those  of  the 
women  who  have  given  assurance  of    true   repentance   and 
amendment,  and  that  it  has  had  the  best  results  in  the  per- 
manent reclamation  of  very  many.     The  Catholic  Refuge  at 
Golden  Bridge  is  under  the  management  of  the    Sisters    of 
Mercy,  and  has,  of  necessity,  a  much  more  extensive  organiza- 
tion, from  the  much  larger  number  of  Catholic  convicts.     At 
the  head  of  it  is  a  lady,  whose  great  administrative  ability,  and 
extraordinary  power  of  influencing  for  good  the  women  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  are  worthy  to  make  fruitful  the  absolute 
devotedness   with  which  she   spends  her  life  in  that  mission 
of  mercy.     Nothing  can  be  more  wise  than  the  arrangements, 
nothing  more  effective  than  the  working,  of  this   establish- 
ment; and  the  relations  of  the  religious  ladies  who  control 
it  with  the  Catholic  community  throughout  Ireland  and  in 
various  countries,  have  enabled  them  to  find   employment  at 
home  or  abroad  for,  I  believe,  every  one  of  the  convicts  who 
nave  proved  worthy  of  it.     Similar  efforts,  as  I  have  observed, 
We  been  made   by   the  ladies  who  manage  the  Protestant 
Refuge,  with  proportionate  success,  and  the  result  is,  that  a 
very  small  number  indeed  of  the  women  who  have  passed 
from  both — not  more,  I  understand,  than  four  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole — have  again  fallen  back  to  their  former  condition. 
The  value  of  such  refuges  is  as  great   as  the  necessity  for 
them  is  plain  and  pressing.     It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  esta- 
blish a  trustworthy  and  proper  surveillance  by  the  police,  or 
otherwise,  over  female  convicts,  after  their  discharge ;  and  it 
is  of  great  importance   that  they  should,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  be  kept  in  safe  asylums,  under  the  control  of  persons 
°f  their  own  sex,  until  they  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  obtaining 
ftpntable  service  or  emigrating  with  advantage.    And  on  the 
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whole,  I  may  add,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  informatio: 
which  has  reached  me,  that,  in  the  majority  of  such  cades 
emigration  is  desirable,  when  it  can  he  effected 

I  might  easily  dwell  far  longer  on  a  theme  so  grateful,  but 
many  of  inv  auditors  are  already  familiar  with  it;    and  I  think 
that,  in  the  observations  I  have  made,  I  have  indicated  to  those 
who  are  not,  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  Irish   system  to 
which  good  men  have  begun  to  look  with  so  much  hope  and 
confidence.     There  is  no  mystery  about  it — no  startling  appli- 
ance of  any  novel  power.     It  carries  to  a  further  result  the 
doctrines  wheh  have   already  had  their  application   fee    MOB 
extent  in    England,  and  more    largely  on   the   Continent  of 
Europe,   and   in   particular    instances   with    special    su< 
under  Montesinos  and  Ohennaier,  in  Bavaria  and  Spain.     It  is 
not  my  province  to  judge  how  far  it  may  be  available  in  other 
lands — how  far  it  may  have  had,  as  I  think  it  has  had,  some 
peculiar  facilities  for  fortunate  application,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  and  the  character  of  her  people — how  far 
there  may  be  difficulties  tu  overcome  in  applying  it  to  larger 
prison    populations,  more    deeply    steeped    in    crime.     These 
are  questions  of  weight  and  importance,  on  which  there  may 
be  difference   of  opinion.      I  am  content   to    know,    that  a 
great  good  has  been  done,  and  a  great  example  afforded — that 
careful    effort,   perse veringly    pursued,   has    been   found    un- 
doubtedly   efficacious  in  the   reformation  of  convicts  and  the 
diminution  of  crime — and  that  our  country  has  reason  to  lie 
proud  of  the   achievement,  and  grateful  for  the  benefits  it 
confers,     And  I  am  more  than  willing  to  believe,  that  as  "of 
one  blood  God  formed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  as  we  ait 
endowed    with    the    same    nature,    prompted    by    the    same 
impulses,  and  stimulated  or  controlled  by  the  same  affect  inns 
and  desires,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing,  that  tin 
experiment  which  has  been  so  successful   in  Ireland   should 
fail  in  other  countries,  or  that,  according  to  their  various  cir- 
cumstances  and   necessities,  they  should   not   be    able,   mflti 
profitably,  to   apply  the  principles  which  have  been  so  well 
tested  here 

I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  latest  information  available 
to  us,  the  inmates  of  the  Government  prisons,  who,  in  1854, 
numbered  3,933,  are,  in  the  present  year,  reduced  to  1,492;— 
5,560  convicts  having  been  discharged  on  license  from  those 
prisons  between  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  and  the  l^t  tf 
January,  1861,  and  only  eighty-nine  of  the  licenses  ha  vim: 
been  revoked^  including  those  of  thirty  convicts  whose  conduit 
h  ' 


had  been  irregular,  but  not  criminal.     These  are  suggestive 
figures;   and  they  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  eonsideraticm 
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because  the  completeness  of  the  police  surveillance,  and  the 

Emptness  with  which  any  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the 
use  in  any  individual  ease  is  noted  and  punished,  give  them 
special  accuracy* 

I  may  add  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  applicability  of 
the  discipline  I  have  been  describing  to  other  prison*  also, 
under  any  difference  of  conditions  which  different  ci re u in- 
stances, especially  as  to  the  length  of  confinement,  may  seem 
to  make  essential.  The  reformatory  principle,  if  it  be  sound 
tad  just,  will  work  universally,  with  most  wholesome  influence. 
branch  of  our  social  arrangements  to  which  it  has 
applied  is  new  in  its  character,  and  necessarily  imperii 
y  a  little  time  has  passed  since  men's  thoughts  were  turned 
to  it  with  any  earin--tTh'ss.  and  the  wonder  Is,  that,  in  so  short 
a  period,  so  much  should  have  been  done.  The  progress,  once 
.  will  happily  continue;  and  I  hope  yet  to  sec  all  the 
ents  of  our  punitive  and  reformatory  institutions, — the 
1  of  the  juvenile  and  the  gaol  of  the  a<lult,  the  Govern- 
ment prison  and  the  prison  of  the  county, — moulded  into  one 
tent  and  homogeneous  system ;  its  parts  mutually  sus- 
taining and  answering  to  each  other;  and  the  whole  animated 
by  ilte  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  subject, 
perhaps, — without  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  voluntary  aid 
and  effort,  where  they  are  available,— to  the  same  central 
control. 

I  spoke  originally  of  three  great  divisions  of  the  subject 
with  which  I  have  been  engaged, — the  treatment  of  the  young 
criminal.,  the  treatment  of  the  adult,  and  that  which  is  equally, 
for  their  moral  efficiency j  the  necessary  condition  and  comple- 
ment of  both,  the  preparation  necessary  to  restore  them  to 
society.  BO  that  we  may  not  lose  the  benefit  of  all  the  care 
which  has  been  spent  upon  them.  I  have  spoken  of  the  first 
and  the  second.  I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  to  you 
fully  of  the  third.  But  it  is  essential  to  be  carried  out  in 
every  effective  plan  of  reformatory  punishment.  In  vain  will 
you  give  the  convict,  old  or  young,  an  improved  mind  and  a 
chastened  heart;  in  vain  will  you  give  him  capacity  for  con- 
tinuous labour,  and  a  desire  to  advance  himself  by  worthy 
means,  if,  when  his  prison  doors  are  opened,  he  finds  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  bent  upon 
lin — no  one  to  trust  him — no  one  to  meet  him  kindly — no 
bo  give  him  the  opportunity  of  earning  honest  bread !  So 
it  has  been,  too  often  and  too  generally  ;  so  it  is,  still.  And 
whilst  it  is  so,  what  hope  is  there  in  many  cases  of  permanent 
^formation  ?  The  willing  labourer  can  get  no  work  to  do. 
The  man  who  yearns  to  make  himself  worthy  of  association 
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with  lus  kind  is  repelled,  as  if  his  presence  were  pestilential. 
His  good  purposes  are  defeated  His  hope  of  redemption 
vanishes  away.  If  he  will  live  at  all,  he  must  live  aa  a  crimi- 
nal ; — and  he  is  clutched  again  by  his  old  associates,  and  drawn 
hack  to  the  depths  of  the  abyss  of  sin,  from  which  he  had 
vainly  prayed  and  laboured  to  emerge*  Realize  the  condition 
of  a  convict  coming  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  his  imprisonment, 
with  the  brand  upon  his  brow,— without,  it  may  be,  a  relative 
or  a  friend  in  the  wide  world, — without  food  to  cat  or  the 
chance  of  getting  it  by  any  honest  means,— and  you  will 
believe  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  miserable  picture, 
And  such  a  picture — of  a  creature  hopeless,  helpless,  utterly 
abandoned— driven  to  outrage  the  law  that  he  may  exist,  and 
to  purchase  in  a  prison,  by  new  offences,  the  shelter  winch 
society  denies  him — has  moved  in  other  countries  many  a  kind 
heart  to  pity,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  France,  in  Bel- 
gium, in  Bavaria,  and  most  Continental  nations,  societies  and 
individuals  have  determined  to  watch  over  prisoners  disposed 
to  lead  virtuous  lives,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  In  Bavaria,  for  example,  there  is  a  complete  national 
organization  to  tins  end,  including  a  society  for  every  province, 
and  a  committee  for  every  district.  Six  weeks  before  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner,  notice  of  it  is  given  by  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  to  the  district  committee,  with  a  full  account  of  hi 
character  and  habits,  the  amount  of  money  he  may  have  earned 
in  prison,  and  the  circumstances  which  may  be  supposed  to 
justify  the  extension  of  assistance  to  him;  and  the  committee, 
exercising  its  discretion  as  to  each  individual  case,  BUppli 
those  who  are  worthy  of  it  productive  occupation,  and  main- 
tains a  watchful  supervision  over  them*  In  France,  the  great 
Association  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  numbers  this  care  for  pri- 
soners amongst  its  noblest  and  most  cherished  works;  and 
there  are  Sodetes  de  Patronage  in  that  country  which  have 
long  laboured,  most  successfully,  for  the  assistance  equally  of 
the  young  and  the  adult.  In  Miss  Hill's  admirable  paper  <w 
Mettrai,  she  informed  us  that  more  than  1,500  individuals 
discharged  from  that  institution  actually  received  the  benefit 
of  this  assistance,  and  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  Paul  Lonil 
Verdier,  who  sacrificed  bis  life  in  his  efforts  to  bestow  it, 
and  whose  name  id  in  benediction  in  many  a  poor  Parisian 
dwelling, 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  England  also,  institutions  con- 
ceived in  a  like  spirit,  and  working  on  like  principles,  are 
beginning  to  spring  up.  In  Birmingham,  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  existed  since  the  1st  of  July,  1856, 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  attained  at  the  expense  of  a 
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tctt  trifling  outlay.  The  last  report  of  the  society  I  have 
received  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliff,  and  it 
describes  I  i  in  many  reepecti  most  worthy  of  study  and 

imitation.  It  states,  that  the  object  of  the  association  is 
neither  to  maintain  discharged  prisoners  in  idleness,  nor  to 
ii  them  with  work  by  a  forced  or  artificial  supply,  but  to 
aid  uSeni  to  obtain  employment  in  the  ordinary  labour  market. 
It  speaks  of  the  special  disabilities  to  which  I  have  pointed, 
precluding  such  persons  from  being  employed ;  and  it  states 
further,  that  its  plan  has  acted  with  entire  success,  110  difficulty 
ig  been  experienced  in  finding  temporary  lodging  for 
5,  and  little  in  obtaining  employment  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  work,  and  that  money  to  a  very  email  amount, 
wisely  distributed  amongst  hundreds  of  persons,  at  an  expend i- 
e  of  about  £l  7  s.  6d.  for  each  individual  aided,  has  proved 
many  of  them  of  the  greatest  importance  in  keeping  them  up 
until  they  could  find  engagements  for  themselves.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  are  very  encouraging,  as  are  those 
the  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  of"  London,  which  was  mainly,  I 
Seve,  established  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Whitbread. 
iWl  the  statements  which  the  section  heard  with  such  pleasure 
from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fish,  as  to  the  complete  facility  of  obtaining 
employment  for  the  children  of  the  Yorkshire  licibnnat<>nr>, 
were  demonstrative  that  what  lias  been  done  so  successfully 
in  France  may  be  most  hopefully  attempted  in  England. 

In  Ireland.,  the  progress  of  the  reformatory  movement  has 
alreail  noted   some  partial  efforts  of  this  kind.     1  have 

ken  of  the   individual  labours   of  Mr.  Organ,  which   have 
remarkably — of  the  establishment  of  the  inmatea 
of  the  Heytesbury  Refuge  in  honest  service,  and  of  the  larger 
the   ladies  of   Golden  Bridge,  which   have   resulted, 
blessing,  in   giving   blameless  lives   and    happy 
-  to  hundreds  of  female  convicts.     But  far  more  is  neces- 
— larger  and  more  permanent  arrangements,  which  shall 
Kjrvade   the   country,   and    supply    the    means    of    salvation, 
temporal   and   eternal,  wherever — and   only  where — they  arc 
truly  needed  and  really  desired.     The  experience  of  the  Con- 
tinent and  of  England  demonstrates  by    what  a  very  small 
expenditure,  made  judiciously,  and  in  the  proper  spirit,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.     The 
State  can  do  the  rest.     It  can  establish  sound  discipline  and 
appoint  able  governors  in  the  prisons  under  its  control.      It 
can  assist  and  regulate  institutions  which  may  he  founded  by 
limitary  effort.     But,  I  repeat,  both  for  the  child  and  for  the 
adult,  it  is  essential  that  benevolence  should  bend  itself  to  aid 
•rity,  and  make  the  reformation  of  the  prison  and  the 
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school  rich  in  real  usefulness,  by  providing  for  those  who 
passed  through  its  purifying  ordeal  a  field  fur  industry  and  an 
opportunity  of  progress. 

Let  no  man  say  that  those  who  are  friends  of  reformatory 
institutions  aspire  after  an  impossible  Utopia,  or  indulge  in 
dreams  of  the  perfectibility  of  our  earthly  estate,  such  as  uV 
hided  many  in  the  generation  which  went  before  us.  Whilst 
time  lasts,  there  will  be  poverty  and  sin — Society  will  need 
to  resist  its  enemies,  and  subdue  them  by  stringent  laws  and 
heavy  penalties-  None  tnow  better  than  those  who  labour 
to  improve  it,  how  deceitful  and  wicked  is  the  human  heart 
But  we  do  not  refuse,  because  we  cannot  make  our  world  & 
Paradise,  to  strive  for  its  amendment,  and  though,  amongst 
the  young  and  the  old,  we  may  not  hope  to  extinguish  crime* 
which  will  surge  or  subside  according  to  circumstances,  we  are 
surely  bound  to  do  what  we  can,  that  its  evils  may  be  mitigated 
and  its  sphere  contracted,  Wi  arc  yet  far  from  the  complete 
development  of  a  well-ordered  system,  in  which  punishinen 
shall  be  moderate,  but  certain — merciful,  but  adequate  anc 
just, — and  aim  at  its  paramount  object,  the  safety %of  societ 
through  the  prevention  of  offences,  without  forgetting  the 
mighty  agency  to  that  good  end  which  is  supplied  in  the  reform- 
ation of  the  criminal.  But  we  have  made  great  and  cheering 
progress ;  the  work  has  been  well  begun,  and  it  will  t-urely 
prosper.  Meanwhile,  we  may  address  to  those  who  can  help 
it  forward,  in  any  of  its  departments,  the  words  of  one  of  tile 
great  sages  of  our  law,  who  longed  for  reforms  winch  the 
n  volution  of  centuries,  since  his  day,  has  failed  fully  to 
accomplish— **  The  consideration  of  preventing  justice  were 
worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
expert  and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  the  same, 
the  text  saith — i  ui  bemufwat  vis  Domhm&J*  Blessed  shall 
be  that  lay eth  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  more  blessed 
proceeds  with  it,  most  of  all  that  tinisheth  it,  to  the  gl 
of  God  and  the  honour  of  our  Queen  and  nation ! n 
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AXY    individuals    of    high    scientific   attainment    have 
affected  ignorance   of  what   is    the    meaning   of    Social 
If  the  eloquent  address  of  our  venerable  President 
nay  thing  to  explain  on  this  head,  the  sceptic  ran  he 
to  the  importance  and  relevancy  of  the  great  questions 
d  before  our  fi  [1    is  only  to  be  wondered  at 

that  such  questions  were  not  long  si  nee  subjected  to  the 
cniciblc  of  free  discussion,  as  practised  in  this  society. 
Although  I  never  before  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association,  I  have  long  watched  them  with 
interest,  and  should  feel  degraded  in  my  own  estimation  if  I  did 
not  sympathize  with  them,  and  despise  the  sneers  and  attacks 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  But  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  unprincipled  demagogues,  whose  delight  and 
-m   it  is  to  hound  on  one  i  \u  I  another,  to  set  the 

poor  against  the  rich,  the  workman  against  the  employer,  the 
ittiaufacturer  against  the  agriculturist.     Their  greatest  danger 
u  from  their  own  friends, — from  those  who,  by  their  crude 
and  impracticable  suggestions,  throw  ridicule  upon  ub,  and 
impede  our  efforts  for  the  regeneration  of  the  conn  try.     The 
fricia]  reformer's  aim,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  reconcile,  instead 
rf exasperating,  the  different  classes, — to  show  that  their  real 
Crests  are  never  truly  opposed  to  each  other, — to  point  out 
I nr   of  those   improvements  which  can  be  carried  out, 
*itlKmt  injury  to  any  class,  at  the  expense  of  the  capitalist  for 
wtebeoefit  of  the  pauper,  and  which  are  sure  to  prove  in  the 
*d  equally  advantageous  to  both.     They  work  out  the  details 
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of  public  measures  which  are  only  in  embryo,  and  prepare  the 

Sublie  mind  ibr  enterprise!?!  which  the  short-sighted  economist 
enounces  as  injurious   to  the  pockets,  Of  the  blind  bigot  as 
opposed  to  the  feelings  of  some  small  portion  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  one   of  their  principal  objects  is  to  strengthen   the 
hands  of  a  liberal  Government,— I  use  this  expression  with- 
out reference  to  party, — a  Government  which  is  thoroughly 
well  disposed,  but  dares  not  advance  at  a  greater   pace  than 
its    influential    supporters    approve.      The    sanitary    quel 
over    which    I    have    been    requested    to    preside   is   a   t 
extensive   one,  and   exceedingly   difficult   to   define.      I   fear 
that,  with  all  our  respect  for  the  rights  of  our   neigh  I  > 
Dr.    Longfield   will   have    the   right   to   complain    that  to  a 
considerable   extent   we   have   poached   upon  his  manor*  and 
I  believe  it  was  inevitable.     Our  highest  object  is  to  have  a 
flUftJ  mm  hf  carport  sano,  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  their  mode  of  life    should    not  come  into 
discussion  when  they  so  much  affect  our  physical  well-being; 
In  many  respects  our  objects  are  to  repair  the  evils  or  abueei  of 
civilization.     As  we  are  more  able  to  call  in  the  aids  <>t 
and  accumulated  experience  to  cure  our  ailments>  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  liable  to  many  a  disease  that  the  savage  never 
dreams  of.     Who  ever  heard  of  a  savage  suffering  from 
or    softening   of  the    brain?     The   savage    rarely    brings  on 
himself  epidemics  by  the  want  of  ventilation,  or  by  the  omt- 
crowding  of  his  village  of  wigwams.      The   savage  does  not 
condescend  to  drink  bad  water  if  he  can  avoid  it.     He  doil 
not  bring  the  stream  to  him,  but  he  goes  to  the  stream.     I 
wish  I  could  throw  over  this  dry  subject  some  of  the  charm 
with    which    many    of    our   contributors     have    adorned    the 
favourite  branches  of  their  inquiry.      I  have  listened  to  the 
brilliant    and   truly  judicious  remarks   of  some   of  our   lady 
associates,  both  in  my  own  section  and  in  other  sections,  witli 
intense   admiration.      The   practical   sound   sense,  benevolent 
feeling,  and   the    earnest  and   fervent  eloquence  with  which 
their  suggestions  abounded,  must  have  produced  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  all  their  hearers.     It  is  the  proud  boast 
of  our  Association  to  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  such 
recruits.     Their  assistance  cannot  fail  to  smother  the  irritation 
of  contending  theorists,  to  allay  the   bitterness  of  sectarian 
controversy  and  ill-judged  zeal,  and  it  will  be  a  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  our  city,  and  gratefully  to  be  remembered,  i" 
the   effort  to   establish  a  powerful   combined  Ladies'  Yi.-ir 
Association  for  improving  the  dwellings  and  sanitary  habit-  i» 
the  Irish  poor,  irrespective  of  party  contentions,  meets  with 
the  success  it  deserves* 
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We  have  had  a  most  valuable  paper  from  Mr,  Chad  wick, 
the  highest  living  authority,  on  the  drainage  erf  towns.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  important  sanitary  problem  than  that 
involved  in  tins  question*  coupled  with  the  proper  application 
of  the  sewage,  which  I  trust  we  shall  see  directed  to  increase 
the  weal tli  and  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of  our  distinguished  civil  engineers  if  they  do  not 
wive  this  difficult  question  in  our  time.  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
the  importance  of  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome 
water,  or  the  advantage  of  street   fountains  in  Dublin   and 

11  large  towns.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  advantage 
these  objects,  but  unfortunately,  there  is  so  much 
"pinion  on  the  details  that  we  had  better  eschew 
jeot 
J  urge  you  to  discuss  the  proper  mode  of  regulating  the 
ade.  You  might  take  into  consideration  the  question: 
Whether  it  is  not  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  have 
M  educated  and  responsible  class  of  druggists?  The  time 
for  palliatives  is  gone,  and  the  uselessness  of  our  present 
IXpedie&tt  is  shown  by  the  continued  recurrence  of  poisoning 
in  our  public  prints. 

This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
My  individual  can  retail,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  most 
dingerous  poisons.  To  a  simple  person  it  does  not  appear 
enable  that  an  educational  test  should  be  imposed  on  all 
h  traders;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  safe  precaution  which  can 
tdopted  against  accident  or  crime.  It  all  English  drug- 
onged  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists9  Aatfoeiatien,  and 
themselves  strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  business, 
re  would  be  comparatively  no  danger;  and  I  trust  that  the 
hUk  apothecaries  will  not  attempt  to  follow  their  English 
brethren,  deserting  their  proper  functions,  and  leaving  the 
at  the  mercy  of  any  unprincipled  and  uneducated 
person  who  chooses  to  sell  poisonous  drugs,  However  much 
we  may  admire  free  trade,  do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
trade  in  poison? 
On  question  of  quarantine  has  always  been  a  most  mi- 
nt and  interesting  one,  but  it  has  of  late  attracted  more 
n  usual  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  America. 
ere  have  been  several  international  conferences  on  the 
ibject  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1851*62,  and  there  have  been 
neations  at  New  York  in  1857,  and  at  Boston  in  L06& 
1  seems  to  show  that  great  doubts  exist  as  to  the  contagious 
re  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera,  &c.  Miss  Nightingale, 
*"  mean  authority,  in  her  essay,  read  at  this  Association, 
strongly  supports  the  same  view."    The  idea  of  these  diseases 
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being  propagated  hy  fitmites  or  inanimate  substances  \s  very 
improbable.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  well-authenticated 
instance  of  the  plague  having  been  given  by  bales  of  cotton  or 
by  the  clothes  of  a  deceased  person.  On  the  other  hand*  the 
quarantine,  although  directed  against  all  contagious  diseases, 
never  succeeded  in  keeping  out  small-pox  and  other  cutaneous 
disorders.  We  also  know  that  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  prevent  smugglers  from  carrying  on  their  trade,  in 
spite  of  sanitary  regulations.  One  very  important  fact  I  see 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  scientific  journals, — that  when  the 
Eclair  arrived  at  Portsmouth  after  losing  half  her  crew 
yellow  fever,  the  surviving  medical  officers  urged  the 
diate  landing  of  the  crew,  as  the  only  means  of  arrest  in 
terrible  ravages  of  death.  Sir  J.  Richardson,  the  physician  of 
Haslar  Hospital,  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  them  into 
the  wards  of  that  noble  institution, — an  advice  that  was  cor- 
dially supported  by  Sir  W.  Burnett,  Had  this  step  been 
taken,  which  proved  so  efficacious  at  Carthagena,  much  UfaM 
would  have  been  spared,  a  heavy  expense  avoided,  and,  what 
is  of  far  greater  consequence*  several  valuable  lives  would  have 
been  saved  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  fears  of  our  quarantine  au- 
thorities prevailed  over  their  judgment.  We  await  a  valuable 
report  on  this  subject  from  a  distinguished  member  of  our 
.Win-iation,  Dr.  Milroy, 

The  amelioration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  town  and  country 
population  belongs  more  to  social  economy,  but,  as  it  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  our  section,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  in 
this  country  to  improve  their  construction  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion* Sir  William  Soinerville  has  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
two  Acts  of  Parliament  for  carrying  out  this  object,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  settled  and  incumbered  estates.  His  last 
Act,  for  obtaining  loans  from  the  Exchequer  Commissioners 
for  this  piirpoM\  places  the  superintendence  of  these  erections 
under  the  Board  of  Works,  who  have  lately  framed  some 
excellent  plans  and  estimates.  These  measures  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  some  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  beset  the  question.  Of  course  the  state  or  the  peasantry, 
although  much  improved  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  joint 
influence  of  emigration  and  higher  wages,  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, but  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  offered  four  gold 
medals  for  the  erection  of  the  greatest  number  of  newly-built 
labourers'  cottages  within  each  province,  the  same  number  of 
gold  medals  for  improved  cottages  in  each  province,  a  gold 
medal  for  the  greatest  number  of  newly-erected  cottages  in 
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etch  county,  a  silver  medal  for  the  greatest  number  of  newly- 
erected  cottages  within  the  district  of  each  local  society,  and 
one  for  the  greatest  number  of  improved  cottages  within  each 
local  society.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  Leinster  Challenge 
Cup  for  the  person  who  shall  have  erected,  during  the  year, 
the  greatest  number  of  approved  labourers'  cottages  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  The  conditions  for  the  erection  of  new  cot- 
tages in  most  respects  follow  the  requirements  of  Sir  William 
Samerville's  Acts.  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  has,  in  this  respect,  been  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  erecting  cottages,  there  are  many  points  which 
require  consideration.  1.  They  must  not  be  too  expensive ; 
for  in  so  great  a  work  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  outlay  as 
nearly  reproductive  as  possible,  and  unless  this  is  done,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  landowners,  however 
well  disposed,  to  co-operate  as  they  would  wish.  2.  They 
must  not  be  too  large.  If  they  are  so,  instead  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  inmates,  you  tempt  them  to  take  in  lodgers 
and  make  them  over-crowded.  For  a  married  couple,  without 
children,  two  rooms  are  sufficient,  with  the  necessary  offices. 
If  they  have  children  of  both  sexes  three  are  absolutely 
necessary.  3.  They  should  all  have,  where  it  is  practicable,  a 
garden, — not  a  large  one,  or  more  than  a  rood.  This  will  enable 
them  to  be  self-supporting,  and  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  to 
the  inhabitants.  I  believe  that  most  influential  landowners  in 
Ireland  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Lords  Digby  and  Clermont,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  George  A.  Boyd,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Napier, 
it  Larchre  w,  have  led  the  way,  but  it  must  be  some  years  before 
we  can  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
Great  Britain.  With  the  erection  of  some  respectable  dwellings, 
sanitary  measures  must  go  hand-in-hand,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  visiting  committees,  if  they  steer  clear  of  proselytism,  will 
be  able  to  work  extensive  good ;  above  all,  if  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  enter  warmly  into  the  good  work,  the  benefit 
will  be  rapid  and  incalculable.  The  subject  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Dublin  has  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  public-spirited  individuals.  Sir  Edward  Borough  for 
many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  mainly  owing  to 
hia  exertions,  some  excellent  model  lodging-houses  have  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  respectable  artisans. 

With  reference  to  teetotalism,  I  must  confess  that,  highly  as  I 
estimate  the  virtue  of  temperance,  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  would  confine  us  to  the  use  of  Adam's  wine.  We"  have  it  on 
Wgh  authority  that  wine  was  given  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
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man;  and,  if  used  in  moderation,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  being  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  the  human  constitution. 
There  is  also  high  archaeological  evidence  in  its  favour.     It 
appears    t<>    have   been   imported    into  this  country  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Shane   O'Neill   had 
ordinarily  200  tuns  of  wine  in  his  cellars  at  Dundmni  Castle. 
Jt  is  a  curious  question  to  determine  when  ardent  spirits  were 
first  manufactured  in  Ireland.     Brandy,  or  aqua  trite,  appears 
to  have  existed  from  the   oldest  records ;  and  in   the  u 
Book  erf  ( >ssory"  there  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  proceai 
of  distilling  brandy  from  wine.     This  was  probably  confined 
to  ecclesiastics.     Brewing  from  malt,  also,  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  in  Ireland,  being  mentioned  in  the    Brehon  Laws, 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  aqua  v Urn  in  the  Irish  annals 
is  in  the  ease  of  Richard  Magraucll,  chieftain  of  Monteoi 
who  died  A.  D.  1405,  at  Christmas,  of  a  surfeit  of  aqua 
McGeoghegan,   who   records   the   circumstance,   adds : — M  It 
was  not  aqua  vitts  to  him,  but  aqua  mortis  "     We  all  remem- 
ber the  great  movement  promoted   by  the  excellent  Father 
Mathew ;  and,  although  its  effects  were  not  as  permanent  u 
we  could  wish,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  made  a  great  impr 
ment  in  the  habits  of  our  peasantry.     It  may  have  deprived 
some  of  our  countrymen  of  their  native  hilarity  and  jocularity, 
but  we  may  be  consoled  for  this  loss  in  some  degree  if  the 
force  of  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  this  vice;  if  the  female  population  was  weaned 
from  the  degradation  consequent  upon  it;  if  better  clothing 
end  more  provident  habits  were  gradually  introduced.     The 
nine  substitution  of  beer  or  light  wine  for  the  more  powerful 
stimulants  would   be  much  to   be   desired;    and  although  we 
can no i  agree  with  the  proposals  of  those  gentlemen  who  i 
upon  its  being  the  duty  of  the  classes  who  seldom  indulge  in 
excessive  drinking  to  be  total  abstainers  for  the  benefit  of  their 
example  to  others,  great  good  will  doubtless  arise   from  the 
discission   of  this   q  nest  ion.     It  must,  however,  be  kept  clear 
front   all   other   sanitary   measures,  eo   that   no   difference  of 
opinion  ran  pomUy  exist.     The  question  of  a  permissive  law 
tor  tin-  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  comes  more 
properly  under  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

There  is  no  question  of  greater  importance  to  the  country 
than  the  state  of  our  seafaring  population.  Whilst  so  much 
has  been  done  for  the  army,  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  little  has 
been  thought  of  in  favour  of  our  gallant  naval  defend 
It  appears  from  Dr.  M'AYilliam^  communication  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  among  the  merchant  seamen  is  double  that  of  the 
general  male  portion  of  the  community. 
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b  subject  of  hospitals  could  not  fail  to  attract  our 
ion.  As  I  have  latterly  been  tolerably  conversant  with 
inquiries,  I  must  call  your  notice  to  the  question  of 
1  hospitals,  their  use,  and  their  expense ;  whether  fever 
should  be  treated  in  separate  hospitals  or  separate  wards, 
jced  amongst  the  other  medical  cases,  as  is  generally  the 
in  England.  It  is  also  very  important  whether  the 
dates  for  public  employment  snoula  be  expected  to  pass 
tun  portion  of  their  time  in  the  close  study  of  fever,  of 
liseases,  and  of  other  affections.  What  means  should  be 
ed  to  stay  the  ravages,  and,  if  possible,  produce  the 
nation  of  the  small-pox.  The  fever  question  is  a  most 
rtant  one,  and  in  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  it  I  have 
•repared  a  table  giving  the  number  of  patients  admitted 
n  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Dublin  fever  hospitals.  It  is 
f  satisfactory,  as  it  shows  a  diminution  of  numbers  from 
in  1851  to  2,848  in  1860,  and  a  diminished  rate  of 
dity,  from  1  in  68  to  1  in  105.  It  also  affords  most  con- 
re  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  as 
,  unfortunately,  has  hitherto  been  the  sure  companion  of 
ttion  and  destitution.  In  the  ten  years  ended  December, 
,  37,934  patients  affected  with  febrile  diseases  were  ad- 
d  into  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  the  Hardwicke 
r  Hospital,  and  the  fever  wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital 
annual  admissions  and  mortality,  and  the  proportions  of 
cases  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  are  as  follows : — 


Number 

Xumber 

Mortality  per  cent,  on  the 

admitted. 

died. 

Number  admitted. 

4,394 

278 

*  Proportion  to  the  Population. 

51 

6-33 

1  to  68 

12 

4,486 

434 

9-67 

1  to  66 

S3 

3,815 

300 

7-86 

1  to  78 

54 

4,396 

385 

8-75 

1  to  68 

55 

4,492 

362 

8-6 

1  to  67 

56 

3,721 

266 

M5 

1  to  80 

57 

3,534 

268 

7-58 

1  to  85 

58 

3,108 

229 

735 

1  to  96 

59 

3,466 

226 

6-50 

1  to  80 

60 

2,848 

196 

695 

1  to  105 

be  question  of  compulsory  vaccination  is  most  worthy  of 
:  consideration.  It  appears  to  me  the  only  means  of 
ting  this  disease,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  got  a  table  to 
r  the  great  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  in  this  country.  I 
*  not  been  able  to  procure  sufficiently  detailed  returns  for 

*  Awnming  it  to  be  800,000. 
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more  than  two  years,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  a  gentleman 
eo  competent  as  Mr,  Denk  Phelan  is  about  to  give  us  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  subject* 

From   the   statistical   report  of  the   health  of  the  army,  in 
U69j  there  appears  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
mortality  in  all  elapses  of  troops;   indeed,  except  in  the  depot 
battalions,  it  is  little  above  that  of  the  civil  population  in  the 
healthiest  districts  in  England.     The  Foot  Guards  can  scarcely 
be  held  as  on  an  equality,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  such  districts*  being  quartered  chiefly  in  London, 
and  with  some  of  their  barracks  in  the  most  densely  peopled 
quarters ;   but  even  among  them  the  mortality  is  lower  than 
among  the  male    population,  at   the   same   ages,  throughout 
England  and  Wales*    Tubercular  diseases  have  been  the  cause 
of  more  deaths  than  any  other  class— but  there  is  a  decided 
reduction  in  their  prevalence,  as  compared  with  former  per 
This  is  most  marked  in  both  Foot  Guards  and  Infanl 
meats,  though  even  in  the  Household  Cavalry,  and  Dim 
Guards,  and  Dragoons,  the   loss  by  them  is  very  little  over 
half  the  former  average.     Deli  Hum  tremens  is  less  prevalent 
in  the  Foot  Guards,  and  is  attributed  rather  to  their  ordinary 
drink  being  beer,  than  to  any  remarkable  habits  of  tempe ranee. 
The  Household  Cavalry,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Depot  Bat- 
talions, considerably  exceed  the  average*     In  1858  a  depart- 
mental order  was  issued,  that  in  future  every  recruit  should, 
on  joining  his  regiment,  be  vaccinated,  even  if  he  should  bfc 
found  to  have  marks  of  small-pox  or  of  previous  vaccination, 
and  a  monthly  return  be  forwarded  to  the  Director-Gen  end- 
Also  a  number  of  soldiers,  in  whom  the  marks  of  vaccination 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory,  were  vaccinated,  and  the  results 
kept  separate  from  those  of  the  recruits.     The  results  are  U 
follows  i — 


Soldiers 


Recruits 


FtovIohaIjt  Vjtocfratcd.  Result. 

4,403       ...     A  perfect  vaccine  pustule 

A  modified  do 

A  failure  ia  


21,686 


A  perfect  pustule 
Modified  <lo. 
A  failure  In 


41*10 

201-21 

386-64 

1,000-00 

ft**-::: 
217*38 
884*0 


Comparing  these  returns  with  those  pnbli&hed  by  Mr.  Simon* 
with  respect  to  the  Wirteinberg,  Bavarian,  and  Prussian  armies 
they  would  appear  to  be — 


No.  of  nc-vaprfititttoiij. 

Svcccuftil. 

Noruleflned. 

Foltnr*. 

Wirtemberg        ...    714,384 

340-2 

iM.H-3 

411*5 

Bavarian 46,023 

ai73 

2206 

Prussian  (1836-40)    216,426 

456-3 

215-0 

328*7 
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Mr.  Simon  mentions,  as  deductions  from  the  preceding  facts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  that  all  who  on  re-vaccination 
yielded  perfect  vaccine  vesicles  would,  on  ordinary  exposure 
to  small-pox  infection,  have  become  infected  with  small-pox. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  would  have  been  distinctly  the  endangered  class.  Not 
that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  would  have  suffered,  but  that 
from  among  them,  more  than  from  any  other  vaccinated 
persons,  the  occasional  sufferers  from  small-pox  would  have 
come.  From  1843  re-vaccination  has  been  compulsory  in  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  we  are  told 
not  a  single  death  by  small-pox,  nor  even  a  single  case  of  un- 
modified small-pox,  has  occurred  in  that  population.  For  the 
hit  twenty-one  years,  re-vaccination  has  been  general  in  the 
Dtnish  army,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  m  the  Danish 
navy,  and  these  two  populations  we  are  informed  have  almost 
entirely  escaped  contagion  during  several  epidemics  of  small- 
pox. The  practice  of  Sweden  has  been  similar  and  its  results 
also  satisfactory. 

By  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  army,  it  was  shown  that  the  average  was  subject  to  an 
excess  of  mortality  over  and  above  that  prevailing  among 
sales  in  civil  life.     The  annual  deaths  among  all  arms  of  the 
service  on  home  stations  was  shown  to  be  17*5  per  1000  per 
annum,  as  against  9*2  per  1000,  which  represents  the  annual 
deaths  among  the  males  of  the  same  ages,  taken  over  the  town 
and  country  population  of  England  and  Wales.     An  analysis  of 
the  diseases  which  had  led  to  this  high  rate  of  mortality  demon- 
strated that  the  excess  of  deaths  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  to  chest 
lid  tubercular  diseases,  such  as  consumption,  &c.     Almost  the 
entire  mortality  among  the  infantry  of  the  line  was  found  to 
have  arisen  among  these  two  classes  of  diseases,  and  for  each 
class,  the  mortality  among  the  infantry  was  shown  to  be  more 
than  double  what  it  is  among  the  males  of  the  same  age  in  civil 
fife.    Lord  Dalhousie,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  issued 
another  Commission,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sutherland,  W.  H. 
Burrell,  and  Douglas  Galton,  to  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  state  of  each  barrack  and  hospital,  and  for  devising  means 
for  removing  any  defect  injurious  to  health,  which  came  under 
their  notice.     Their  report  is  a  most  valuable  one.     It  enters 
into  great  detail  with  respect  to  every  barrack  and  hospital, 
•ad  also  gives  their  views  on  the  general  sanitary  principles  to 
fe  observed  in  the  construction,  ventilation,  and  maintenance 
of  these  establishments ;  on  the  best  mode  of  warming  them, 
<ft  die  state  of  water  supply,  rations,  ablution  and  bath  accom- 
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modation,  wash-houses,  latrines,  accommodation  for   married 
inm-commisstoued   officers   and  soldiers,  workshops,  111- 
school,  dining-rooms,  fee.,  and  particularly  into  the  cuhi< 
required  for  each  man   in  a  barrack  or  hospital.      We  shall 
chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  the  general  principles  enumerated 
in  this  report.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  troops  encamped 
in  the  open  air  often  enjoy  much  better  health  than  when  they 
are  confined  in  w;inu  barracks.     For  instance,  it  is  proved  that 
the  average  annual  mortality  of  our  armies  previous    to  1853 
was   17"5  per  1000  per  annum,  while  the  mortality  at   Aider- 
shot  and  Shomeclifie  for  three  years  ending  December  3  1 , 
lias  been  only  4*7  per  1000  per  annum.      This  is  not  surpi 
when  we  Grander  the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  towns 
in    which    bar  racks    are    situated-      Portsmouth,    Sheerness, 
Chatham,  Gal  way,  and  many  others,  arc  in  a  most   un 
factory   condition.      Some   of   the    best   barracks    are    those 
recently  constructed  in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  mention,  as  particularly  worthy  of  ap- 
proval, the  barracks  at  Farsonstown,  at  Naas,  at  Dundalk,  at 
Templeraore,  and  at  Beggars'  Bush,  Some  of  the  worst  art 
the  Fermoy  barracks,  the  Ship  Street  barracks,  in  this  city, 
and  the  Linen  Hall  barracks.  The  Royal  barracks  are  al*> 
mentioned  with  disapproval,  for  want  of  healthful  construction 
and  arrangement.  Casemates  are  decidedly  condemned.  Those 
at  Dover  are  pronounced  to  be  not  fit  for  ordinary  occupation. 
On  emergency  during  a  siege,  they  might  probably  save  life. 
At  other  times  they  are  rather  calculated  to  destroy  life  by 
producing  sickness.  The  Commissioners  state  that  their  expe- 
rience has  led  them  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  air  in  barrack- 
rooms  can  be  kept  sufficiently  pure  with  about  600  cubic  feet 
per  man,  provided  the  local  position  of  the  barrack  be  open  and 
airy,  the  structure  of  the  buildings  simple,  and  admitting  of  free 
external  and  internal  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  and  provided 
the  barrack-rooms,  as  well  as  all  other  internal  parts  of  the 
buildings,  are  duly  ventilated.  To  show  how  far  this  is  from 
being  the  case  at  present,  it  appears,  from  tables  appended  to  the 
report,  that  there  are  1 ,335  men  living  and  sleeping  in  rooms 
with  less  than  250  cubic  feet  per  man;  that  there  are  15,195 
men  with  less  than  350  cubic  feet  per  man  of  sleeping  space; 
that  34,882  men  have  less  than  400  cubic  feet  per  man ;  that 
65,271  have  less  than  500  feet  per  man  ;  and  that  out  of  the 
whole  force  !for  which  there  is  permanent  accommodation, 
nearly  76,813  men,  there  are  only  4,656  men  with  sleeping 
room  exceeding  550  cubic  feet  each.  There  are  2,003  men 
whose  allowance  of  space  exceed  600  cubic  feet  The  deficiency 
of  barrack  accommodation  amounts  to  thirty -two  per  cent,,  89 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  add  about  a  third  to  the  permanent 
btrrack  accommodation  per  man  to  be  given.  When  the  car- 
bonic acid  amounts  to  one-half  per  cent,  it  cannot  be  breathed 
for  any  length  of  time  with  impunity.  An  adult  man  produces, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Thompson's  estimate,  40,000  cubic 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  about  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic 
add  per  hour,  and  hence  in  a  close  barrack-room,  allowing,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  no  more  than  300  cubic  feet  per 
man,  this  dangerous  condition  of  the  air  would  be  produced  in 
an  hour  and  a-half,  if  there  were  no  means  of  renewing  the 
gas  by  diffusion  or  dilution  in  a  mass  of  fresh  air.  The  lungs 
and  skin  of  an  adult  man  exhale  about  three  pints  of  fluid  every 
twenty-four  hours,  all  of  which,  in  a  confined  space,  go  to 
increase  the  humidity  of  the  air.  The  animal  matter  held  in 
solution  by  this  exhaled  fluid  enters  very  readily  into  putre- 
faction after  it  is  excreted  from  the  body,  and  hence  the 
moisture  becomes  an  outlet  for  a  subtle  aerial  poison,  which, 
when  breathed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  poisons  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  so  predisposes  to  disease.  In  unventi- 
lated barrack-rooms,  as  well  as  unventilated  living  rooms  and 
workshops,  where  a  number  of  people  are  crowded  together, 
the  effects  are  produced  more  slowly  on  account  of  the  larger 
mount  of  space.  The  blood  becomes  gradually  diseased,  of 
which  result  blanching  and  loss  of  general  vigour  are  the  first 
and  most  common  effects,  indicating  a  slow  but  steady  under- 
mining of  the  constitution.  Scarlet  fever,  fever,  and  small-pox 
are  generated,  but  more  commonly  the  respiratory  function 
itself  becomes  diseased,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
giving  rise  to  great  susceptibility  to  colds  and  catarrh  from 
■light  exposure,  and,  finally,  to  pulmonary  consumption. 

Moreover,  during  epidemic  seasons,  typhus,  diarrhoea,  or 
pyemia,  are  very  liable  to  break  out  among  the  inmates  of 
crowded,  unventilated  rooms,  the  whole  process  being  the 
remit  of  unsuspected  aerial  poisoning.  They  report  that  rooms 
in  the  new  part  of  Island  Bridge  barrack,  some  rooms  in  Ship 
Street  barrack,  and  also  a  few  rooms  in  Beggars'  Bush  barrack 
—all  in  the  city  of  Dublin — are  the  only  barrack-rooms  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  true 
principles  of  ventilation.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
ventilation  arises  from  the  wasteful  construction  of  the  fire- 
grates ;  improvements  in  warming  must  go  hand-in-hand  with 
ventilation.  The  Commissioners  recommend  the  following 
principles  to  be  adopted  for  ventilating  barracks  : — 1.  Ventila- 
ting each  room  independently  of  any  other  room.  2.  Providing 
each  room  with  a  shaft  passing  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  up 
through  the  roof.    3.  Closing  up  all  inlets  near  the  floor  where 
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posts  have  rested,  and  placing  the  inlet*  for  air  close  to  the 
ceiling,  h>  constructed  as  to  secure  the  diffusion  of  the  inflow- 
ing current.     4.    Remodelling  the  harr ark-room  grates,  and 
providing  a  chamber  behind  for  heating  fresh  air  drawn  from 
without,  to  be  introduced  warm  above  the  level  of  the  men's 
heads*     5.   Ventilating  all  passages,  staircases,  and    corridore 
by  shafts  over  perforated  pores  independently  of  the  rooms. 
6.   Providing  as  nearly  as  possible  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  man  in  a  room  space  of  600  cubic  feet  for  men.     One  of 
the  most   difficult   questions    seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of 
cooking.     They  disapprove  of  all  the  new  apparatuses  which 
have  been  submitted  to  them  for  various  reasons,  principally 
the  expense,  and  recommend  certain  alterations  in  the  boilers 
in  common  use,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  effective  for  boiling 
and  stewing.     They  also   suggest  alterations  in  the  barrack* 
ovens,  so   as  to  be  able  to  roast]  and  arc  of  opinion  that  by 
these  reforms  they  will  be  able  to  save  from  two-thirds  to 
three  -fourths  of  the  fuel  at   present  consumed.       They   also 
strongly    recommend    a   change    in    the    mode    of  appointing 
regimental  cooks,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  Minister  of  War 
has  suctioned  the  establishment  at  Aldershott  of  a  school  for 
the   practical    instruction   of    regimental    and   hospital    cook*. 
Great  improvements  are   suggested  in  the  wash-houses,  par- 
ticularly the  introduction  of  drying  closets. 

Proceeding  to  the  hospitals,  the  Commissioners  report  most 
unfavourably  on  them,  on  account  of  their  over-crowding,  bad 
ventilation,   and  general   deficiency  in   sanitary  arrangement! 
It  appears  from  a  table  appended  to  the  report  that  out  of  the 
entire  number  of  7,167  beds  appropriated  to  sick  soldiers,  there 
are  only  264  that  have  anything  like  a  proper  amount  of 
appropriated  to  them*     The  numbers  stand  thus: — 362,  under 
400  cubic  feet ;  959,  400,  and  under  500 ;  820,  500,  under 
1,927,  600,  and  under  700;    1,707,  700,  and  under  800;    705, 
800,  and  under  900;    423,  900,  and  under  1000;     240.  ] 
and  under   1,100;   18,1,100  and   under   1,200;  6  over  1,200 
cubic  i\'vt.  The  present  hospital  system  has,  however,  the  great 
eaniturv  advantage  of  subdivision  of  the  sick  among  a  number  of 
separate  buildings.  Two  or  three  of  the  large  hospitals  have 
sick  subdivided  among  separate  pavilions,  and  at  present 
only  two  occupied  hospitals  of  any  size  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  sick  arc  congregated  under  one  roof,  are  Woolwkik 
Hospital,  which  has  470  beds,  and  Chatham  Garrison  Hospital 
with  332  beds.     If  Nctley  Hospital,  they  observe,  should  have 
its  original  destination  changed  from  being  a  resort  for  in\. 
three-fourths  of  whom  would  be  able  to  walk  about,  to  that  of 
a  general  hospital  for  sick  most  of  whom  would  be  confined  to 
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bed,  it  would  have  1000  such  beds  under  two  roofs,  500  under 
each,  and  in  that  case  it  would  present  the  largest  aggregation  of 
rick  under  a  single  roof  of  any  hospital  built  in  modern  times. 

The  reason  why  large  hospitals  are  dangerous  to  their  inmates 
is  simply  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  practically  im- 
possible, to  preserve  that  degree  of  purity  in  the  air  around 
the  sick  wnich  is  essential  to  speedy  recovery.  In  a  large 
complicated  building  the  air  is  sluggish  in  its  movements  at 
ill  times.  It  is  at  the  best  of  times  charged  more  or  less 
injuriously  with  miasma  from  the  sick.  What  is  called 
an  hospital  atmosphere,  or  an  infected  atmosphere,  is  very 
apt  to  be  generated;  and  in  still  weather  the  air  of  a 
large  hospital  may  become  absolutely  pestilential.  It  is  at 
oca  times  that  malignant  fevers,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  hospital 
gangrene,  and  the  usual  tribe  of  hospital  diseases,  are  apt  to 
appear.  Every  slight  neglect  of  cleanliness,  any  foul  air  from 
nuisances  outside,  from  sewers,  or  from  other  similar  sources 
of  atmospheric  impurity,  become  of  serious  importance  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  building.  Great  attention  to 
ventilation,  and  observance  of  cubic  space  for  each  bed,  are 
among  the  most  obvious  means  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  a 
large  agglomeration  of  sick  under  one  roof;  but  the  best  way 
to  prevent  these  evils  altogether  is  to  subdivide  the  sick. 

1  have  quoted  this  long  extract  from  the  report,  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Dublin  hospitals  should  be  more  concentrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  sbme  high  authorities.  According  to  this 
statement,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  42  £  per  cent,  in  hospital 
space. 

The  same  improvements  in  hospitals  are  suggested  as  in 
barracks,  only  allowing  a  greater  space.  I  shall  not  consider 
these  in  detail,  but  give  a  short  summary  of  the  principles 
recommended  for  the  construction  of  permanent  hospitals.  In 
the  first  place,  the  site  selected  should  be  porous  and  dry,  and 
should  not  receive  the  drainage  of  any  higher  ground.  Clay 
and  retentive  soils  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 
They  had  also  be  better  removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  as  the  town  air  is  not  pure  enough  for  sick  in 
hospital,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  it  from  being  made 
more  impure  than  it  is  by  encroachments  of  the  population 
and  nuisances  incident  thereto.  The  hospital  buildings  should 
also  be  isolated  to  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  boundary  wall, 
to  insure  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  them.  In  all  ordinary 
cases  the  interval  should  be  no  less  than  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  the  hospital.  According  to  the  new  medical 
regulations,  1,200  cubic  feet  is  the  datum  allowed  per  bed  in 
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temperate  climates,  and  1,500  in  hot  climates.  The  Co 
noidsionerfl  propose  allowing  to  each  bed  a  space  of  twelve  f 
one  way,  and  seven  feet  three  inches  the  other  way,  and  fo 
teen  feet  for  the  height  of  the  ward  ;  thus  making  out  1,5 
cubic  feet,  The  number  of  windows  should  he  equal  toll 
the  number  of  beds.  The  wall  space  between  every  fcWO  w 
dowi  should  he  nine  feet.  The  windows  should  extend  fr< 
within  two  feet  six  inches  Off  three  feet  from  the  flour  to  will 
one  foot  of  the  ceiling.  In  tropical  hospitals  the  breadth  woi 
be  twenty-five  feet,  the  height  fifteen,  ami  the  space  per  b 
along  the  walls*,  eight  feet. 

In  every  hospital  ward  there  should  he  direct  communis 
tion  with  the  outer  air,  on  the  two  opposite  sides,  by  a  doul 
line  of  windows.  Every  ward  requires  for  itself  a  nursed  too 
a  ward  scullery,  water-closets,  a  bath-room,  and  an  ahluttf 
room.  In  addition  to  the  wards  with  their  appurto nances 
well-appointed  hospital  should  contain  the  administrators1  offic 
viz.,  a  surgery,  a  waiting-room,  officers'  quarters,  kitchen,  M 
I  cry,  stores,  wash-honso,  dead-house,  out-door  latrine?.  E 
the  administratis1  offices  should  he  quite  apart  from  the  war 
Under  one  roof  there  should  lie  nothing  but  siek  and  what 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  treatment,  nursing,  and  disciplii 
Everything  else  should  be  in  another  building.  The  numl 
of  siek  in  one  hospital  should  not  exceed  100  under  one  ro 
Regimental  hospitals  may  be  constructed  on  one  flat  or  t 
fiats,  but  never  more  than  two.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  Fret 
hospitals*  The  block  plan  of  the  Yarmouth  Naval  lb 
thoroughly  recommended.  There  should  also  be  com 
wards,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  they  do  not  dwell  so  mi 
as  kisss  Nightingale  does  on  the  importance  of  sun  and  lij 
for  the  recovery  of  invalids. 

With  respect  to  hospital  attendance,  I  shall  merely  obse 
that  the  Commissioners  state  that  in  a  properly  construe 
boepifa]  a  nurse  could  take  charge  of  sixty  beds  on  one  fh 
There  are  some  suggestions  with  respect  to  temporary  hosptt 
and  here  they  remark : — "  Better  place  the  sick  anywdiere  alrr 
than  in  buddings  imperfectly  drained,  or  without  drainage 
without  sufficient  means  of  external  ventilation.  The  s$ 
principles  apply  to  huts;  indeed,  whether  we  consider  barra 
or  hospitals,  there  is  no  difference  of  principle,  only  t! 
require  to  be  more  rigidly  and  extensively  enforced." 

In  reading  these  observations  it  will  occur  to  every  one  t 
they  entirely  coincide  with  the  opinions  of  our  gifted  and  s 
sacrificing  friend,  Florence  Nightingale,  to  whom  the  Bri 
anny  and  the  cause  of  humanity  owe  so  much.     It  is 
tory  to  find  that,  although  unfortunately  she  cannot  be  witl 
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in  person,  she  has  sent  lis  a  most  valuable  paper  on  hospital 
statistics, — a  paper  full  of  original  matter  arranged  with  clear- 
ness, and  the  outpourings  of  an  earnest  heart 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adverting  to  the  great  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea, 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  added  lustre  to 
the  august  assembly  wluch  he  joined,  alas !  so  short  a  time 
before  his  decease.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  unceasing  labour 
for  the  good  of  the  empire — an  accomplished  orator,  an  in- 
defatigable man  of  business,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  political 
rancour.  To  him  we  owe  the  valuable  report  of  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  army  which  has  led  to  so  searching  an  inquiry  and 
to  the  great  improvements  which  are  in  progress.  He  was,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  "  Social  Reformer,"  and  free  from 
the  influence  of  party  strife,  most  energetically  promoted  the 
improvement  of  his  tenantry,  and  supported  every  movement 
wluch  tends  to  raise  the  character  of  man,  not  by  dragging 
down  the  upper  classes  to  the  level  of  the  lower,  but  by  raising 
all  physically  and  morally  as  religious  and  intellectual  beings. 
Peace  to  his  ashes !  and  few  of  us  can  look  forward  to  a  more 
enviable  retirement  from  this  brief  and  turbulent  scene.  Let 
us  follow  his  noble  example. 

We  have  all  heard  the  spirit-stirring  appeal  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  favour  of  our  repentant  criminals,  and  we  shall  all 
he  ready  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  outcast  who  is  dis- 
posed to  return  to  the  bosom  of  society.  However,  whilst  we 
welcome  the  prodigal  child,  we  must  not  altogether  forget 
those  who  have  laboured  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
great  problem  of  our  times  is  to  secure  the  guiltless,  honest, 
and  industrious  workman  sufficient  employment,  and  a  healthy 
and  comfortable  home,  as  the  stronghold  of  his  virtue,  his  safe- 
guard against  temptation  to  crime. 
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"Y^OU  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  circumstances,,  in  them* 
-*-    selves  of  an  agreeable  nature,  have  determined  me  to  omit 
a  considerable  part  of  the  address  which  1  felt  it  iny  duty  to 
prepare,  when  1  was  named  President  of  the  Department  of 
Social   Economy.      I   then  deemed  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
some    defence    of  the   objects   and   principles   of  the   murh- 
maligned  science  of  political  economy.     I  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  it  tried  on  very  frivolous  charges,  and  condemned  on 
very  slender  evidence.     But  it  is  no  longer  on  its  trial ;  it  has 
not  been  merely  acquitted,  but  promoted  to  favour  and  honour, 
and  has  been  patronized  by  the  noblest,  the  most  highly-gifted, 
and  the  fairest  of  the  land.     I  had  also  prepared  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  in  which  the  investigations  of  eCQPOBBM 
science   could   be   most   efficiently  conducted.     But  the   late 
period  of  the    Congress  at  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
address   you,   won  hi    make    those    observations    useless,   and 
therefore  improper  now;    and  I  may  add  that  the  judgment 
with  which  the  various  subjects  of  discussion  were  brought 
forward  has  proved  that  my  observations  would   have    been 
unnecessary.     Few  topics  of  interest  were  omitted.     The  rela- 
tions between  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  the  causes  which 
regulate  the  wages  and  duration  of  labour,  and  the  nature  of 
strikes  and  trades'  unions,  were   discussed  with  much  anima- 
tion.    The  great  majority  of  the  speakers  took  the  part  of  the 
working  men. 

I  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
respective  arguments ;  but  the  circumstance  appeared  worthy 
of  notice,  as  affording  some  proof  that  when  the  working  man 
abstains  from  violence,  and  trusts  to  reason,  his  arguments 
will  meet,  not  only  an  impartial,  but  a  most  favourabl 
consideration. 
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Another  most  interesting  subject — how  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  women,  and  especially  for  educated  women — was 
brought  before  this  Department,  with  great  ability,  by  two 
English  ladies.  The  evils  of  the  factory  system,  which  draws 
women  away  from  their  proper  places  as  mothers,  wives, 
asters,  and  daughters,  were  explained  with  clearness,  and  some 
valuable  suggestions  were  made.  Those  ladies  have  done 
much  already ;  and  I  feel  the  more  confident  of  their  success, 
because  they  themselves  were  not  too  confident,  but  appreciated 
the  difficulties  no  less  than  the  importance  of  the  beneficent 
task  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  matters  which  have 
been  brought  before  this  Department,  and  as  many  strangers 
ire  now  visiting  this  country,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  its 
prosperity,  I  shall  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
present  and  the  past  condition  of  Ireland.  I  shall  not,  however, 
go  farther  back  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  shall  state 
ihortly  the  area,  health,  population,  and  condition  of  the 
labourer. 

In  1841  the  area  of  Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  20,800,000 
acres  statute  measure.     Of  this,  about  630,000  acres  were 
covered  with  water  by  lakes  or  rivers ;  about  6,300,000  acres 
were  waste  or  uncultivated,  and  there  were  13,464,301  acres  of 
arable  land.     About  one-half  of  the  waste  land  was  capable  of 
being  reclaimed  by  enclosing/embanking,  draining,  removal  of 
stones,  and  other  agricultural  improvements.     But,  in  1860,  we 
find  that  the  arable  land  of  Ireland  has  increased  to  15,400,000 
teres,  being  an  addition  of  nearly  two  million  acres,  or  about 
14  per  cent,  to  the  arable  land  of  Ireland.     The  statistics  of 
Irian  agriculture  are  collected   every  year  with  great  care, 
under  (jovernment  superintendence.     You  may  find  an  admir- 
able summary  of  the  results  in  "  Thorn's  Almanac,"  from  which 
I  have  borrowed  largely  on  the  present  occasion.     While  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  has  been  increased,  the  quality  has 
peen  very  much  improved  within  the  same  period.     Drainage 
improvements  have  been  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  not  as 
formerly,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  marshes  or  swamps, 
(when  its  results  would  appear  in  the  statistics  of  increased 
arable  land,)  but  with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  value  of  land 
already  good.     In  the  latter  case  the  results  arc  frequently 
BK>re  valuable  than  when  an  addition  is  made  to  the  breadth  of 
the  arable  land  in  the  country.     It  is  well  known  that  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Irish  climate,  as  compared  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, consists  in   its  greater   humidity  and   coldness;  and  if 
drains  are  useful  in  England  they  are  doubly  so  in  Ireland,  to 
draw  off  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  to  add  warmth  to  the 
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soil.  A  sum  rf  £2,000,000  m  placed  by  Art  of  ParUainent 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  be  lent  to  tsodsd 
proprietors  on  very  reasonable  terras,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  their  estates.  Of  this  sum,  it  appears  by 
il-  last  report,  it  has  already  lent  about  £1,500,000,  of  which 
£940,000  has  been  laid  out  in  drainage*  A\'illi  this  194,000 
acres  have  been  drained,  at  an  average  expense  of  £4  17&  jkt 
acre. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  a  violation  of  the  soundest  prindp 
political  economy  for  the  State  to  lend  money  for  the  ci 
ragement  of  any  industrial  pursuit.  The  measure  was,  how* 
ever. Justifiable  by  the  emergency,  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
and  it  might  be  considered  as  only  a  set-off  against  the  bad 
laws  whieh  prevented  the  application  of  capital  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  Hie  figures  which  I  have  read  to  you  prove 
how  little  Irish  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  such  assistance 
from  the  State. 

You  have,  probably,  remarked  that  while,  with   State 
anee,  the  Irish  drained  200,000  acres,  during  the  same  period, 
and  without  much  assistance,  they  converted  2,000,000  waste 
into  arable  land — this  relation  often  to  one  in  this  ease  ex 
ing  the  proportion  that   exists  between  that  which  the 
can  assist  the  people  to  dd,  and  that  which  they  can  do  by  their 
own  exertions.      In  the  meantime  the  capital  employed  iit 
ing  has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree.    An  annual  repi 
made  by  the  constabulary  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  every 
district.     The  live  stock  is  valued  at  the  same   rate   per  head 
ever)'  year,  viz.,  horses  and  nudes  at  £8  ;  black  cattle,  £6 
sheep,  £l  2s, ;  pigs,  £1  5#.9and  soon  in  proportion.    From  tbsSl 
returns  it  would  appear  that  the  total  value  of  the  live  stock  in 
Ireland  in  1*41  was  £21 ,103,808  :  in  1851  it  was  £27,737,395; 
in  18(>(>  it.  was  £33,839,899,  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  50 
per  cent,  in  twenty  years.      The  increase  in  value  la  even  more 
than  the  returns  show,  for  the  average  value  of  eaeh  animal 
is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  then.      So  far  as  this  incr 
value   was  caused    by  a   rise    consequent   upon  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, I  should  consider  it  as  of  no  moment,  but  there  has 
also   been  a  great  increase  in  value  owing  to  the   improved 
quality  of  the  cattle,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  their 
Selection  and  their  food.      It  is  in  this  direction,  not  in  the 
mere    numbers,  that    we    are    to   look    for    further    improve- 
ment, for   there   must  be  a  limit  to  the    live   stock    that  can 
be  judiciously  placed  upon  a  faun.     There  is  still  roon 
the    profitable    employment   of  many    millions   of   capital    ia 
agriculture,  in    drains,  farm  buildings,  and   agricultural 
chinery. 
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It  is  no:  alone  in  agriculture  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  lias 

bereaved.      I  find  proofs  of  the  tame  advance  in  every  quarter. 

The  amount  of  Government  Stork  transferred  train  England  to 

Ireland  in  excess  *>f  that  transferred  from  Ireland  tu  Knglaud 

for  the  ten  years  ending  March,  1800,  amounts  iu  round  nuiu- 

30,000,  indicating  to  that  extent  an  increase  in  (he 

the  Irish  people.     There  is  no  separate  national  debt 

i^r  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  dividends  are  paid  and   the 

kept  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  or  the  Bank  of  England; 

according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  holders  of  the  stock,  which  may 

W  readily  transferred  from  one  country  to  the  other  without 

any  GSMSJ 

Tli  !v   held  in  Ireland  during  the  preceding 

ten  years   is    even    more  remarkable,  being    mure    than   five 

millions  :  and  as  the  stock  now   in  the  Looks  of  the  Bank  of 

Ireland  is  not  much  more  than  forty  millions,  the  above  ae- 

>\\    an  increase   of  25   per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 

task  held   by  Irish  fund-holders,  an   increase  out  of  all  pro- 

D  Co  any  increase  which  the   national  deht  itself  baa  re- 

■i  during  the  same  period,     I   find  that  the  number  of 

has  increased  even  in  a  greater  proportion  than 

the  amount  of  the  stock.     This  number  increased  between  the 

jem  18oti  and   I860  from  22/400  to  25,600,  being  an   in- 

200  in   ten   years,   or    17    per   cent,  in   the  former 

number :    showing   that  the   stork  i>    not  merely   burger  in 

iit,  but  is  also  more  divided  among  the  people*  reducing 

the  amount   held    by   each    person   from    £  1,700   to 

£l,600<     The  reduction   in  the  average  amount  held  by  each 

individual  is  probably  even  greater  than  the  above  rate,  which 

S  per  cent,  for  aboul  £3,000,000  of  the  stock  is  held 

tty  proprietors,  chiefly  (representing  public  bodies,  and  in 

no  change  of  moment  has  taken   place  during  the  last 

ten  p 

<   diminution  in  the  rate  at  which  stock  has  flowed  from 

land  to  Ireland  during  the  last  tan   years  does  not  prove 

il  is  now  increasing  nn>r<:  ,-lo\vly  in  this  country  than 

!  during  the  former  decennial  period*  as  we  find   that 

arch  of  investment  has  been  lately  directed  into 

Bother  and  a  more  profitable  channel.    During  the   latter 

»  miles  of  railway  lune  been  constructed  in    Ireland, 

*tan  expense  of  £1  L,000,000.     On  these  new  lines  it  may  be 

Onerved  that,  although,  of  course,  the   best  lines   were   those 

tzed  upon  and  made,  yet  the   increased 

prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the   etieet  of  the  branches  in 

g  the  traffic  of  the  trunk  lines,  has  been  such  that 

the  traffic  has  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  mile- 
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age.     In  1850  it  fM  £99G  per  mile;  it  is  now  £1,025,  tl 
.increase  being  at  the  rate  of  2 J  per  cent. 

The  total  sum  expended  in  the  construction  of  Irish  raiiwaj 
is  .£19,000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  amount  invested  in  the  fund 
by  Irish  proprietors  Of  this  sum  £12,000,000  has  been  raise 
by  the  issue  of  ordinary  shares  ;  the  remaining  sum  of  £7,000,00 
has  been  raised  in  nearly  equal  amounts  by  the  issue  of  | >rc 
fercuee  stock  and  debentures.     The  annual  receipts  o 

all  the  railways  is  £1,300,000..  The  net  return  would 
about  3 J  per  cent,  on  all  the  capital  expended;  but  whil( 
some  companies  are  able  to  afford  a  larger  dividend,  in  otben 
the  net  receipts  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the  debenture  anc 
preference  shareholders.  In  the  first  construction  of  some  01 
those  railways  a  large  quantity  of  English  capital  was  engaged 
but  in  the  transfers  of  stock  that  daily  take  place  the  Wtie: 
purchasers  arc  Irish,  so  that  the  Irish  railways  are  becoming 
almost  the  exclusive  property  of  Irish  proprietors.  Some  « 
the  capital  by  which  the  railways  were  constructed  was  raisa 
by  Four  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares,  offering  no  advantage 
to  the  proprietor  except  an  assured  dividend  of  4  per  cent. 
the  principal  never  to  be  paid.  This  may  prove  that  whn 
the  owner  of  land  borrows  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
the  excess  which  he  pays  above  4  or  4j  per  cent,  is  owing  U 
the  bid  laws  of  real  property  which  now  exist.  It  is 
paid  to  vicious  Legislation.  It  is  at  least  like  a  tax  in  thi 
respect,  that  it  takes  the  money  from  him,  but  it  is  unlike  i 
tax  in  this  respect,  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  resources  of  f 
State  of  which  be  is  a  member.  But  it  is  in  contrast  with 
population  that  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  will  apfi 
most  striking.  It  is  well  known  that  many  considered  tli 
cessive  population  of  Ireland  and  its  rapid  rate  of  increase! 
at  once  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  its  wretchedness.  I 
writer  on  population  drew  some  of  his  illustrations  from  thi 
country,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  people  wer 
taken  as  a  proof  of  want  of  prudence  and  foresight  anion 
peasantry,  and,  perhaps,  as  some  proof  of  a  want  of  thai 
government  under  which  those  valuable  qualities  would  natti 
rallv  have  grown  Up,  Thus  we  find  that  in  1821  the  pOfN 
lation  of  Ireland  was  6,801,327?  in  1831  it  was  7,767,401 
in  1841  it  was  8,175,124 ;  but  in  1851  it  was  reduced  t 
6,551,970;  and  in  1861,  the  present  period,  it  id  onl; 
5,764,453,  bein<*  more  than  a  million  less  than  it  was  in  1881 
and  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  it 
population,  is  now  probably  double  what  it  was  twenty  vear 
ago.  The  decrease  between  1841  and  1851  was  chiefly  C 
by  the  dreadful  famine  which  the  country  suffered  in  1846 
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but  the  decrease  of  the  population  between  1851  and  1861,  tc 
an  amount  exceeding  700,000  persons,  has  taken  place  during 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

But  some  may  say  we  do  not  care  much  for  these  returns 
showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  or 
arable  land.  These  returns  only  show  that  those  who  for- 
merly had  some  property  are  now  much  richer.  What  we 
desire  to  know  is,  what  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer,  for  it  is  by  his  prosperity  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  must  be  measured.  This  is  perfeeilv 
true,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  where  the  labouring  classes  are 
Tcry  poor  the  aggregate  mass  of  wealth  must  bfi  ?«n  -mail. 
There  will  be  little  riches,  although  there  may  be  a  tew  rich 
to  make  the  poverty  of  the  pour  appear  more  striking  by 
the  contrast. 

I  need  any  pains  to  show  what  was  formerly  the 

condition   of  the   Irish  labourer.       His    wretchedness    was   a 
ter  of  sad  notoriety.     But  in  order  to  get   details  which 
f  be  measured,   I   must  refer  to  some  public  documents. 
rej>ort  of  what  is  called   the   Devon   Commission,  which 
tinted  in  November,  1843,  states — "  We  noticed  with 
ret  the  state  of  the  cotters  and  labourers  in  most  parts 
■  untry  from   the  want  of  certain  employment.      It 
would  be   irajjossibie   to    describe    adequately    the    privations 
which  they  and  their  families  habitually  and  patiently  endure. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that   in  many  districts  their 
only  food  is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage  water;  that  their 
cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  against  the  weather ;   that  a  bed 
or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury,  and   that  nearly  in  all  their  pig 
and  manure    heap    constitute    their    only   property."      This 
*  lamentable  state  of  things  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 
I  shall  read  a  few  extracts,  carefully  avoiding  any  evidence 
that  appears  unfaithful  or  exaggerated,  ami  kg  it  aerord- 

•  the  county  or  district  to  which  it  relates.  Thus,  speak- 
ing of  the  county  of  Clare,  Burton  IJindon,  an  extensive 
employer  of  labour,  state*  that  he  pays  7<£  a  day  to  men,  and 
women;  but  some  women  receive  3r/.  for  three  hours' 
work,  (from  eleven  to  two  o'clock,)  and  many  of  tin-in  travel 
several  miles  to  earn  that  threepence.  In  Cork,  Mr.  Meade 
states  that  the  usual  wages  of  labourers  when  employed  by  the 
day  was  BdLj  except  in  hurried  times,  about  harvest,  when  it 
wiw  a  little  higher.  Mr.  White  says  that  they  would  consider 
themselves  happy  and  rich  men  if  they  could  get  constant  cm- 
I%ment  at  8rf.  a  day.  The  witnesses  describe  the  labourers 
Bauer  farmers  aa  generally  paid  by  a  kind  of  truck  system,  by 
which  they  got  a  house  and  potato  gardenat  a  certain  rent,  which 
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wa>  a  set-olf  against  their  wagua  Very  little  was  paid  in  wott 
This  made  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  condition  of  i 
labourer.      Under  an  indulgent  employer  his  condition  I 

better  than   it   would  appear  from   the  mere  statement  rf 
Wages;   under  a  hard  employer  it  was  much  worse.      The  Io 
Somers  Payne,  a  laml  agent,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
Cork,  says, — "  There  is  not  a  more  oppressed  set  of  people 
the  world   than   the  labourers   of  this  county,      I  ne\ 
court  day  without  witnessing  some  act  of  oppression  on  t 
part  of  the  farmer  on   his  labourer.     In  Kerry  ami  Limed 
the  condition  of  the   labourer  is  described  as   most   w 
In  Tipperary  their  condition  is  said  to  be  improving,  emplo 
ment  constant  at  from  CuL  to  8rf,  a  day.  but  the  landed  propri 
tors  pay  8c/.,  Or  from  that  to  10*//'     Another  witness  descril 
the  rate  of  wages  as  ti<L  in  winter,  and   I  Or/,  in  summer. 
Waterford  and  the  Midland  counties  of  Leinster,  the  rate 
appeared  to  be  the  same,  from  fkL  to  10tf.,  and  more 
harvest.     The  labourer  had  to  pay  six  or  seven  weeks1 
for  the  rent  of  a  cabin,  which  was  not  kept  in  repair  for  k 
by  his  landlord. 

Without   taking  up   more  of  your  time   with  th 
details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in    Minister  ami   Leiusi 
the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  varied  from   Id.  to   IQd,  I  A 
aud  in  Connaught  from  6d.  to  *</.,  and  that  even  al   thi 

'onstunt  employment  could  not  be  obtained.  It  also  I 
pears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  for  the  labourer  to  r« 
hi.-  cabin  and  plot  of  ground  from  the  farmer,  and  that  the 
bargains  sometimes  Insured  the  labourer  a  supply  of  food*  I 
a  source  of  profit  to  him,  but  that  more  frequently  tii 
were  a  source  of  litigation  and  oppression,  and  that  mi  i 
whole  it  might  be  said  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilised  wo 
Was  the  condition  of  any  industrial  class  so  wretched  as  that 
the  Irish  labourer.  There  is  still  much  room  for  imprOTOlBfl 
but  I  shall  refer  to  the  best  authentic  documents  that  I  coi 
procure  to  show  what  change  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  got 
on,  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 

In  the  year  1H56  the  Emigration  Commissioners  applied 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  information  on  the  state 
the  labouring  population  as  hearing  upon  the  continuance 
emigration  from  Ireland.  The  Poor  Law  Inspectors  in  t 
different  counties  gave  returns  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  tin 
respective  districts.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Poor  Li 
Commissioners  fo r  the  y e or  1 8 5 (J ,  as  the  latest  on  the  s u b  j ei 
There  are  similar  returns  for  the  preceding  years,  but  not 
any  subsequent  report.  In  the  return  of  Mr.  Horsley  for  1 
district,  which  lays  within  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  a 
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ick,  rlie  average  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 

k  ;  and  ho  tub  Is,  M  Continuous  employment  is 

~ly  obtained    by  all   skilled   &ble-*bodied   agricultural 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  a   district    in   the    counties  of 

Lippcrary,    Watcrtbrd,    Kilkenny,    and    Wexford,    states    the 

irv  from  6*.  to  T.v.  8<£  a  week.  Mr,  Lucas  sM 
them  to  be  6*.  in  his  district  in  Clare,  Limerick,  and  TippcraiTj 
flint  the  demand  for  labour  was  gradually  becoming  more 
inent.  Mr.  Bourkc,  for  his  district  in  the  comities  of 
Lritrtm,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Donegal,  says  that  a 
dulling  a  day  may  he  considered  the  rale  paid  t* >  agricultural 
-  when  no  pressure  exists  upon  the  farmers,  hut  If  the 
rkman's  hire  were  averaged  through  the  year,  including 
time  and  harvest,  the  rate  would  rue  to  li.  2d*  or  U.  .W. 
i  day.  In  some  portions  of  the  district  KV.  a  day  continues 
paid,  bat  this  is  exceptional,  and  there  is  a  uniform  con- 
opinion,  that  after  the  ensuing  harvest  the  rate 
rill  not  again  fall  below  It.  He  adds,  kfc  Upon  the  whole. 
.  the  rise  of  wages  previously  uoted  appci  on- 

I  the  labourer's  condition  is  ?-t ill  improving." 

Ob  making  calculations  from  all  the  returns,  with  which  I 
shall  not  trouble  yon  in  detail,  1  found  that  the  wages  of  agri- 
cultural labour  had  increased  in  twelve  yean  from  25  to 
80  per  cent*,  the  greatest  increase  having  taken  place  in 
e  in  which  the  greatest  wretchedness  had  pre- 
viously prevailed.  I  have  only  referred  to  the  statistics  of  three 
The  condition  of  Ulster  has  also  sensibly  improved, 
Hut  the  chief  cause  of  its  increased  wealth  has  been  the  pros- 
perity of  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  I  have 
no  reliable  statistics  of  a  later  period,  but  1  have  been  in  the 
Wat  of  making  such  inquiries  as  were  in  my  power  respecting 
of  the  country,  and  the  result  leads  me  to  the  eonelu- 
sinee  those  inquiries  made  in  1856,  the  wages  of 
a^rimltural  labour  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  have  obtained  a 
further  advance  of  10  per  cent. 

But  although  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  facility  of  obtain] 

employment  are  most  important  as  affecting  the  normal  eondi- 

Dff  the  labouring  clan,  there  are  other  circumstances  which 

be  taken  into  account.      Some  may  rise   above,   but 

ill    fall    below,   the   average    condition    of  the    class, 

ie  of  those  who,  I iv  their  misfortunes  or  their 

fellies* have  been  reduced  to  destitution?     What  is  tu  become 

of  the  labourers  whose  powers  of  work  have  been  impaired  by 

md  toil  i     What  ie  to  become  of  the  widows  and  orphans 

SMI  who  have  been  carried  off  by  an  unexpected  stroke  of 

feath?    Twenty-five  years  ago  the  answer  to  such  a  question 
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was,  "They  must  starve."  The  law  made  no  provision  to 
rescue  them  from  death  by  actual  starvation  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  Ireland  then  di tiered  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  in  this  respect,  that  it  made  no  pro* 
vision  for  the  rapport  of  the  destitute  poor.  The  law  was 
changed  in  1837,  and  now  every  individual  in  the  community 
is  declared  entitled  to  his  support  at  the  expense  of  the  prop 
of  the  country.  For  tins  support  the  sum  levied  in  the  year 
ending  29th  September,  1860,  was  £454,541.  In  the  year 
1851  it  exceeded  a  million  sterling. 

But  even  he  fore  any  provision  was  made  hy  law  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  destitute  poor,  it  was  felt  that  some  a 
ance  ought  to  he  given  to  them  in  case  of  sickness.  To  th« 
labourer,  disease  not  only  caused  a  stoppage  of  his  only  source 
of  income  by  disabling  him  from  work,  but  it  entailed  expenses 
for  medicine  and  medical  advice,  which  his  wages,  even  when 
in  full  employment,  would  not  enable  him  to  meet*  The  a 
ance  on  such  occasions  given  to  the  poor  was  administered  by 
means  of  the  dispensary  system.  This  system  was  briefly  afl 
follows  :— Any  set  of  men  by  subscribing  funds  for  the  pur|Joae 
might  establish  a  dispensary  in  any  part  of  the  country  they 
though!  proper.  The  grand  jury  of  the  county  was  autho- 
rized to  contribute  to  its  support  a  Bum  equal  to  the  subscrip- 
tions. The  election  of  the  medical  officers  and  the  management 
of  the  dispensary  was  left  entirely  to  the  subscriber*. 

The  imperfections  of  this  system  were  obvious,  but  an  in- 
quiry into  the  system  was  directed  in  1840,  and  a  report  made 
in   1841;  disclosing,  among  other  evils,  the  following 
things: — The  number  of  dispensaries  was  insufficient,  and  their 
situation  ill-chosen.     The  position  and  even  the  existence  of  a 
dispensary  depended  not  upon  the  wants  of  the  poorer  but  upon 
the  subscriptions  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants.     Accordingly, 
although  in  a   rich  district  the  medical  relief  given  to 
poor  might  be  sufficient,  yet  in  a  poor  district  there  would  be 
cither  no  dispensary,  or  one  extending  over  so  large  a  dis 
and  so  numerous  a  population,  that  the  ill-paid  officer  attached 
to  it  must  have  been  unable  to  discharge  even  a  small  proper1 
tion  of  his  duties.     In   some  cases  relief  was  limited  to  t 
who  should  attend  at  the  dispensary  in  person,  or  pay  tic 
doctor  a  certain  sum  for  calling  on  him. 

It  is  a  little  contrary  to  our  modern  notions  of  a  test  of 
disease  and  want,  that  medical  relief  should  be  confined  to 
those  who  were  strong  enough  to  travel,  or  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  it.  Sometimes  the  medical  attendant  was  non-resident, 
performing  his  duty  by  occasional  visits  to  his  dispensary* 
Sometimes  the  same  officer  had  several  dispensaries,  ten  or 
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reive  miles  distant  from  each  other,  under  his  charge.  Some- 
nes  he  had  no  medical  qualification.  The  subscribers  paid 
>  attention  to  the  management  of  the  dispensaries.  The  sup- 
rt  of  the  medical  officer  depended  upon  his  success  in  collect- 
g  subscriptions  and  keeping  the  subscribers  in  good  humour ; 
ad,  accordingly,  whatever  might  become  of  the  poor,  he  was 
xnetimes  obliged  to  give  his  services  gratuitously  to  the  sub- 
sribers  themselves  and  their  families,  their  horses  and  their 
ogs.  Sometimes  the  medical  officer  was  permitted  to  retain 
D  the  subscriptions  and  grand  jury  allowance,  out  of  which, 
ovever,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  medicines  he  pre- 
sribed.  You  may  be  sure  that,  in  those  cases,  the  poor  did 
ot  swallow  much  expensive  physic.  In  one  dispensary  the 
rerage  cost  of  the  medicine  was  less  than  2d.  each  patient. 
le  salary  of  the  medical  officer  was  sometimes  only  £40, 
id  sometimes  less  than  £30  per  annum.  The  salariesof  all  the 
ledical  officers  of  Irish  dispensaries  under  this  system  amounted 
>fess  than  £45,000,  and  the  cost  of  medicine  was  less  than  half 
nt  sum.  Under  the  present  system  the  dispensaries  are  inde- 
sndent  of  voluntary  subscriptions ;  they  are  situated  where 
ey  are  most  likely  to  be  required;  they  are  managed  locally, 
it  subject  to  central  control,  which  takes  care  that  the 
finence  of  the  rich  shall  not  intercept  for  themselves  the 
[vantages  intended  for  the  poor. 

The  last  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shows  that 
[  the  evils  which  I  have  referred  to  as  existing  under  the  old 
spensary  system  have  been  removed.  The  sum  now  spent 
giving  medical  relief  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
now  exceeds  £104,000  for  the  year  1860.  This  sum  is  levied 
irly  according  to  the  means,  and  expended  according  to  the 
ants,  of  every  district*  The  average  distance  of  any  poor 
mily  from  the  nearest  dispensary  station  is  little  more  than 
mile.  The  number  of  persons  authorized  to  give  tickets 
ititling  the  holder  to  medical  relief  is  about  10,000,  who  are 
ibject  to  a  local  as  well  as  a  central  control,  in  case  they 
wise  their  authority.  The  number  of  cases  relieved  in  a  year 
about  760,000  persons.  Adding  the  sum  expended  in  medical 
dief  to  the  general  Poor  Law  relief,  it  amounted,  for  the  year 
860,  to  £558,835,  raised  from  the  property  of  Ireland.  Nor  is 
bis  sum  raised  by  a  very  heavy  tax.  The  property  taxed  for 
he  relief  of  the  poor  in  1860  was  rated  at  £12,280,000.  This 
fobably  represents  a  fair  annual  letting  value  of  £16,000,000; 
ad,  adding  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  we  may  consider  the  net 
voduce,  which  pays  the  tax,  as  equal  to  £27,000,000.  Thus 
he  poor  rate  is  less  than  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  actual  value 
( the  land,  and  about  5d.  in  the  pound  on  the  actual  means  of 
be  tax  payers. 
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Besides  the   cases  of  destitution   and   sickness,  ther 
least    one   occasion   more   in   winch   the    labourer   my   fairly 
claim  sooie  assistance  from  the   State.     Without  some  m 
ance,  he  would  seldom  have  the  means  of  providing  a  propfl 
education  fiir  his  children.     It  would  be  out  of  place  foi 
here  to  detail  the  arguments  which  have  induced  economic 
t<>  admit  that  public  instruction  is  one  of  the  cases    in 
the  general  principle  that  supply  and  demand  ought   to  r 
late    each   other   should    not   be    permitted    to    prevail.     ft 
present  object  is  merely  to  show  what  change   on   this  bene 
it*  going  on  in  the  labourers'  condition.      While  writing  thw 
1    bate    before   me    the   Twenty-sixth   Report  of  the   Cms 
inissiouers  of   National  Education  in  T  re  land.       From  this 
find   that  the   total   number  of  children   at   any   time   mi  the 
rolls  of  the  National   Schools,  during  the  year  \K5lh  is  takea 
:i     B06»510«     The  average   number  appearing  on  the  roll*  at 
any  one  time  is  519,175;  the  number  of  schools  is  5,406.     Tli- 
sum  expended  appears  to  have  been  nearly  £800,  ono.  i 
by  taxes,  together  with  local  subscriptions  to  a  small  amount 
The  entire   amount  of  local   contributions  was  indeed  not  in- 
considerable,  being  £43,763,   but  as  the  greater  part  of 
consists  of  weekly  sums  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  schools,  I  leave  it  for  tire  present  out  of 
side  ration.     Out  of  the   parliamentary  grant,  £156,355 
paid  in  salaries  to  the  teachers.     The   cost  of  inspection  wis 
£21,000,     The  rest  of  the  grant  was  consumed  by  the  office 
expenses,    purchase    of  bonks,    and    other   school    rcipii 
buildings,  and  repairs  of  schools,  premiums  to  deserving  pupil* 
and  miscellaneous  expenditure.      From  this  report,  and  from  i 

I  parliamentary  return  made  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  county  of  Meath,  1  draw  the  following  compari 
between  the  years  ISfiO  and  the  years  1850  and  1840, 

For  the  vear  1860  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  "Irish  poor  was  about  £300,000,  for  1850  it  wtf 
£125,000,  for  1840   it   was   only    £50,000;    thus   the   grm 
increased  more  than  five-fold  from  the  year  1840  to  the 
I860.     The  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was 
the  year  1860,  more  than  520,000,  as  it  appears  there  was  in 
increase  over  1859,  when  the  number  was  519,175;   in 
it  was  511,230,  and  in  1840  it  was  232,560,  being   less  than 
one-half  the    present  number,  although  then   the   number  0 
inhabitants,  and  especially  of  the  labouring  population,  was  so 
much  more  than  it  is  now. 

Again,  when  I  compare  the  Parliamentary  grant  with  th» 
number  educated,  I  find  the  grant  has  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  more  than  five  to  one,  while  the  number  of  pupils  hu 
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icreased  in  half  that  proportion.  The  children  of  the 
ire  not  merely  educated  in  greater  numbers,  but  each 
sa  a  more  expensive  education  than  he  did  formerly. 
istructors  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  pupils, 
pwaao  higher  qnalificjitioiiii,  and  iveciw  a  Ugher  rate  ^( 
nU  The  instructors  come  from  the  same  classes  as  the 
and  the  prospect  of  ultimately  receiving  a  good  salary 
rst-class  teacher  operates  frequently  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
ins  of  the  pupil.  The  annual  cost  of  educating  each 
is  now  10*.  a  head,  in  1840  it  was  less  than  5$~  The 
lal  Education  not  being  agreeable  to  all  those  who  are 
ted  in  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  there  are 
pieties  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
provide  an  excellent  education  for  many  of  the  poor.  I 
to  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  to  the  Church  Education 

i paring  the  number  of  the  population  with  that  of  the 
\n  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools,  it  would  appear  that  the 
issioners  of  Education  supply  instruction  to  about  scven- 
of  the  youthful  population,  and  the  two  societies  which 
;  mentioned,  together  with  the  private  schools,  educate 
Wfintng  two-ninths.  A  competent  education  is  now 
offered  to  all  the  rising  population,  and  the  number  of 
nrho  do  aol  actually  avail  themselves  of  it  is  very  small 

Doubtless,  many  of  those  pupils  will  hereafter,  by 
►  forget  the  greater  part  of  the  literary  instructions  which 
ave  received  at  school ;  but  though  they  may  forget  the 
writing,  and  not  be  able  to  read  without  difnenhy,  if  at 
j  effect  of  the  mental  culture  which  they  receive  will  turn 
ir  advantage,  and  will  tend  to  make  them  abler  and 
citizens*  while  to  many  others  the  same  education  will 
an  opening  for  success,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
>r  closed  against  them.  Higher  prospects  still  are  offered 
erior  abilities,  by  the  system  of  competitive  examination 
e  civil  service,  which  has  been  lately  introduced,  and 
will  enable  indigent  merit  to  rise  to  eminence  without  a 

Under  this  system  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the 
will  be  better  served  than  heretofore  ;  and  among  the 
it  advantages,  I  do  not  consider  it  the  least,  that  it  will 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  lieu  of  that  traditional  feeling 
despaired  of  success,  unless  means  existed  of  conciliating 
patron  of  wealth,  rank,  or  influence.  Under  this  system, 
nappy  to  say  that  Irishmen  have  obtained  their  full  share 
luable  employments.  They  are  debtors  to  the  system, 
t  is  in  their  power  to  repay  the  debt,  and  give  stability  to 

a,  by  snowing  that  the  intellectual  activity  which 
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obtained  success  is  accompanied  by  the  patient  industry  and 
moral  qualities  by  which  alone  they  can  become  useful 
vants  of  the  State. 

I  know  how  distasteful  a  long  array  of  figures  id  to  the 
majority  of  those  present,  but  you  would  excuse  me  more  readily 
if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  omitted.  On  every  side  toe 
statistical  returns  show  the  results  of  increased  prosperity.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  customs  and  excise  have  increase* 
from  £3,200,000  to  £5,400,000.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco*  &C.  All  this  u  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  labourer  obtains 
higher  wages  and  more  constant  employment.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  his  wages  are  still  very  far  from  the  point  which 
they  will  yet  attain,  England  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
nearer  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Ireland  lias  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  to  the  world  of  America,  a  world  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  wealth  and  greatness  to  which  it 
must  ultimately  arrive,  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  civil  war 
now  unhappily  raging  there.  Thus  the  statistical  returnfl  tM 
every  head  prove  that  Ireland  has  made  a  great  advance  in 
material  prosperity  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  has  received  a  proportional  improve- 
ment* There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  prosperity  wU 
continue  to  increase,  and  that  the  various  institutions  for 
benefit  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  are  almost  in  tin 
infancy,  (the  present  generation  has  witnessed  the  comment 
ment  of  them  all,)  admit  of,  and  will  receive,  considerable 
proveinent. 

It  may  be  asked  in  what  manner  the  labourer  enjoys  thfa 
access  of  prosperity,  and  the  answer  is  obvious — the  first  im- 
provement is  always  in  his  food.     There   arc    circumstance* 
connected  with  the  enjoyment,  the  production,  and  theeonsutnj*- 
tion  of  food  which  always  lead  to  this  result.     When  the  wage* 
of  the  labourer  are  increased,  the  first  improvement  will  be  into* 
food,  the  second  in  his  clothes,  the  last  in  his  lodgings.     Hi 
laws  of  the  kingdom  have  also  some  tendency  to  retard  an] 
provement  in  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes.     Thi~ 
be  regretted.     The  degree  of  civilization  of  any  people  or  fl 
any  class  may  almost  be  estimated  by  the  small  proportion  d 
their  time  and  thought  that  is  bestowed  on  the  production  am 
preparation  of  their  food.     It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  lab 
should  have  better  food.  It  is  a  bad  thing  that  the  improvemi 
his  condition  should  be  confined  t<>  his  food  alone.      It  is  e  video 
that  it  is  only  when  his  wa^es  arc  increasing  that  he  will  h*»k 
for  any  improvement  in  his  lodging,  and   that  even  then  h 
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will  find  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
and  useful  study  in  political  economy  to  investigate  those  diffi- 
culties in  order  to  remove  them.  In  this,  as  in  other  public 
works,  every  person  present  may  give  assistance.  A  few  may 
perform  the  more  brilliant  task  of  proposing  or  carrying  mea- 
sures of  general  utility,  while  all  may  help  to  form  that  sound 
public  opinion  which  is  every  day  obtaining  an  increased  influ- 
ence over  the  condition  and  the  government  of  the  country. 
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M,      MICHEL      CHEVALIER, 
ON  TRADE  AID  INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 


LA  section  du  commerce  et  de  la  legislation  Internnti 
a  laquelle  j'ai  Fhonneur  d'etre  attache,  se  recommande 
vous  particulierement  par  son  titre,  dans  ces  temps  oil  le  com 
merce  international  prend  un  si  grand  essor,  et  je  vous  prie 
reporter  la  bienveilluiiee  qu'eile  vous  inspire  sur  celui  iiui 
appele  presentement  a  sen  rend  re  l'organe. 

C'est  une  opinion,  qui  est  enfin  passee  A,  Petat  de  r 
aujourd'hui,  que  le  commerce  international  doit  Itre  encouragt 
parce  qu'il  augmente  la  richesse  et  la  prosperity,  non  pas  *vuk- 
nient  d'une  des  deux  parties  contractantcs,  mais  de  toutes  la 
deux  cgalcment,  aussi  bien  de  celle  qui  achete  que  de  celle  qu 
vend.  Cette  opinion  qui  a  acquis  taut  d'autorite"  et  qui  va  en- 
vahir  la  pratique   des  etats,   apr&s   etre   restee  si   longtcmpf 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  International  Law,  to  which  I  have  tbe 
to  be  attached,  recommends  itself  peculiarly  to  yon  by  Its  title  in  these 
when  international  commerce  makes  so  great  a  stride  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  € 
the  goud  will  which  the  subject  must  inspire  you  with,  to  the  person  who 
called  at  present  to  make  himself  its  organ. 

It  is  an  opinion  which  in  these  times  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  i 
accepted  rule,  that  international  commerce  ought  to  be  encouraged,  because 
augments  the  wealth  and  prosperity  not  of  one  only  of  the  two   contracting 
parties,  but  of  both  equally — as  well  of  the  party  who  buys  as  of  tbe  one  n* 
aells.    This  opinion,  which  baa  acquired  so  much  authority,  and   is  about 
introduce  itself  into  the  practice  of  states  after  having  remained  so  long  buried 
books  as  a  lucubration  of  theory  destined  for  the  amusement  of  learned  men 
opinion.  I  say,  has  not  raised  itself  and  become  powerful  but  in  conseq 
the  circum stance  that  the  nations  are  changing  their  mutual  sentim 
abjuring  their  ancient  animosities  and  the  jealousies  of  other  ages,  and 
paring  themselves  to  become  sincere  friends  of  each  other.    Free  trade  woi 
remained  in  the  recesses  of  philosophical  treatises  as  a  Utopia,  if  tbe  ii 
classes  of  different  nations  bad  not  actually  begun  to  think  that  which  on 
■opher  V  oil  aire  used  frequently  to  say,  that  every  European  war  is  a  civil 

It  is,  then,  the  thought  of  mutunl  approximation,  of  harmony,  Itctween  tl 
civilized  peoples  that  has  been  the  origin  of  the  recent  progress  of  free 
But  in  its  turn  free  trade,  in  proportion  as  it  is  itself  established,  tends 
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eofouie  dans  lee  livres  comme  une  ^lucubration  de  la  th6orie 
dertinie  k  amuser  les  savans,  cette  opinion  n'a  grandi  et  n'est 
dcvenue  puissante  que  parce  que,  de  nos  jours,  les  nations 
changent  de  sentiment  les  unes  pour  les  autres,  abjurent  les 
inciennes  inimiti£s  et  les  jalousies  des  autres  &£es,  et  s'apprStent 
idevenir  les  unes  pour  les  autres  des  amies  sincdres.  La 
liberty  du  commerce  serait  reside  rel£sju6e  dans  les  trait£s 
(Peconomie  politique  comme  une  utopie,  si  les  classes  influentes 
des  differentes  nations  ne  s'ltaient  mises  k  penser  ce  que  disait 
wovent  Voltaire,  qu'une  guerre  europ6enne  est  une  guerre 
civile. 

C'est  done  la  pensle  du  rapprochement  et  de  lTiarmonie 

entre  les   peuples  les  plus  civilises   qui  a  6t£  1'origine  des 

progress  admirables  de  la  liberty  du  commerce  dans  ces  derniers 

temps;    mais  k  son  tour  la  liberty  du  commerce,  k  mesure 

fo'elle  s'etablit,  tend  k  rapprocher  les  peuples,  car  elle  leur 

ttmtre,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  visible  et  la  plus  tangible,  qu'ils 

not  n&essaires  les  uns  aux  autres,  que  chacun  d'eux  contribue 

ft  bien-etre  et  k  la  prosperity  de  ses  voisins,  et  re9oit  de  ses 

Krisins  une  partie  de  sa  prosp£rit€  et  de  son  propre  bien-6tre. 

Ainsi  se  manifeste  heureusement  cette  loi  g£n6rale  d'action  et 

de  reaction,  en  vertu  de  laquelle  le  meme  wit  est  alternative- 

ftent  un  effet  et  une  cause;  ainsi  se  re>ele  cette  autre  loi 

plus  importante,   qui    fait  partie   du   code  moral  du  genre 

Ainnain,  que  tous  les  peuples  sont  solidaires. 

A  ce  point  de  vue,  nous  avons  lieu  de  nous  rejouir,  car  le 
feiit£  de  commerce  entre  les  deux  grandee  nations  de  l'Occident 

ffce  peoples  more  closely  together,  for  it  shows  them  in  the  most  visible  and  the 
Ant  tangible  manner  that  they  are  mutually  necessary,  that  every  one  of  them 
contributes  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  neighbours,  and  receives  from 
iti  neighbours  part  of  its  own  prosperity  and  of  its  own  happiness.  Thus  there  is 
lappfly  manifested  that  general  law  of  action  and  reaction,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
ante  fact  is  in  its  turn  first  an  effect  and  then  a  cause.  Thus  there  reveals  itself 
At  other  still  more  important  law,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  moral  code  of  the 
team  race,  the  law  of  the  universal  solidarity  of  nations. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  have  cause  to  rejoice,  for  the  treaty  of  commerce 
Between  the  two  great  nations  of  the  West  which  are  divided  by  the  English 
Channel — England  and  France — will  do  much  more  than  benefit  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom :  it  will  have  far  wider  results  than  to  create  a  sale  in  England 
fcr  French  wines,  silks,  and  articles  of  taste,  and  in  France  for  the  hardware 
tni  cotton  stuffb  of  England,  the  linens  and  poplins  of  green  Erin.  It  will  be 
atrantageous  to  a  very  great  number  of  states,  for  it  is  destined  to  metamorphose 
the  customhouses  of  the  whole  world.  See  in  fact:  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  has  already  given  occasion  to  a  treaty 
flf  commerce  between  Belgium  and  France :  in  a  few  weeks  probably  it  will 
kit  determined  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and 
the  ZoUverein,  or  at  least  between  France  and  Prussia,  for  that  treaty  has 
•beady  been  for  several  months  under  negotiation.  In  a  short  time,  I  think  I 
em  assure  yon  of  it,  we  shall  see  concluded  a  treaty  between  France  and  that 
jmg  kingdom,  called  to  so  glorious  a  future,  which  the  noble  and  intelligent 
trad  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the  patriotic  perseverance  of  Cavonr 
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que  separe  le  canal  dc  la  Manche  fera  beaucoup  plus  que  de 
buneficier  &  la  France  et  au  Royaume-U ni ;  il  produira  bien 
autre  cliose  fiue  de  faire  vend  re  en  Angleterre  les  vina,  lei 
soieries,  et  les  articles  de  gout  de  la  France,  et  en  France  lei 
fontes  et  les  colonnades  de  FAnsleterre,  lea  tissua  de  tin,  et 
les  popelines  de  la  verte  Erin.  11  sera  avantageux  a  un 
grand  nombre  d'tftate,  car  il  lui  appartient  de  metamorpl 
le  regime  douanier  du  monde  entier.  Voyez  en  efiet :  le 
de  commerce  entre  la  France  et  le  Royaumc-Uni  a  deja  donni 
le  jour  au  traite  de  commerce  entre  la  Belgkjue  et  la  France; 
sous  pen  de  Bemaities  probab  lenient,  il  aura  determine  la 
nature  d'un  traite  de  commerce  entre  la  France  et  le 
verein,  ou  tout  au  moius  la  France  et  la  Prutjse,  car  ce 
ee  negocie  derail  plusieurs  mala  deja.  Dans  pen*  je  crois  pou- 
voir  vous  en  donuer  Insurance,  nous  verrons  conclure  un  tnute 
entre  la  France  et  ce  jeune  royaume  appele*  a  un  si  bel  avenir, 
que  la  noble  et  intelli^ente  cpee  de  PEmpereur  Napoleon  11L 
et  la  patriotique  obstination  du  cointe  de  Cavour  ont  ressuw 
en  rendant  Tindcpendance  a  lltaiie.  Chacun  des  etats  qui 
signeot  ainai  un  traite  de  commerce  avee  la  France  a  la  suite 
du  traite  anglais  devient  un  foyer  de  propagande  pour  la  liberty 
du  commerce,  et  en  traitant  lui-mcme  avec  d'autres  f 
les  determine  eux  aussi  il  la  propager  autour  d'eux. 
comment  doit  augmenter  sans  cesse  le  nombre  des  ouvriers 
la  vigne  du  Seigneur. 

Vous  etea  tous  ici  des  gens  pratiques,  voyant  avec  bonheur 
et  reconnaissance  le  bien  qui  apparait,  mais  ne  fermant  pas 

hm  raised  from  the  tomb  in  Italy.    Each  one  of  the  states  which 
treaties  of  commerce  with  France  in  consequence  of  the  English  treaty  1 
a  focus  of  propagation  for  free  trade,  and  in  treating  itself  with  other  s 
determines  them  to  propagate  it  around  themselves.    Thus,  yon  see,  the 
of  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  must  continually  increase. 

You  an*  all  here  practical  men,  seeing  with   pleasure  and  thankfulness  1 
good  which  appears,  but  not  shutting  your  eyes  to  the  evil  which  meets  ibem:  I 
t  ho  side,  then,  of  those  happy  changes  which  are  under  accomplishment  or  in  p" 
ration,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  facts  which  are  taking  place  in  the  Qg 
direction.    It  Is  thus  that  by  the  side  of  the  treaty  of  com  in  urn.'  between 
and  England  your  glance  is  arrested  with  pain  by  the  Morrill  tariff,  wh 
Northern  United  States  have  recently  adopted  and  even  aggravated. 
Morrill  tariff  Is  bora  of  the  war,  it  is'thc  child  of  discord,  it  will  not  111 
atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  miliary  will  Kiltie  it,  for  the  atmosphere  oft] 
teenth  century  only  raits  products  conformable  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  i 
the  unconquerable  want  which  the  nations  feel  to  interchange  the  fruits 
labour  like  those  of  their  intelligence. 

Oin-  «if  I  he  lineal  sciences  that  man  has  formed,  geology,  teaches  ami  ] 
us  that  In  proportion  aa  during  the  series  of  the  ages  of  the  earth  the  ati 
purified  itself  and  was  tempered,  there  were  seen  to  appear  more  perfect  crv 
The  animals  of  the  first   i  w  monstrous  and  hideous  beasts  of  wb 

forms,  recovered  and  described  by  learned  men,  astonish  and  terrify  ui 
place  to  animals  less  strange  and  more  beautiful,  of  an  organization  more  < 
and  more  refined.    The  Morrill  tariff  is  like  one  of  those  ugly  creations  < 
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jeux  sur  le  mal  qui  se  rencontre;  i  c8t6  done  de  ces  change- 
Bens  heureux,  vous  ne  manquez  pas  de  remarquer  les  faits  qui 
«  produisent  dans  un  sens  oppose.  C'est  ainsi  qu'a  cote  du 
tnute  de  commerce  entre  la  France  et  le  Royaume-Uni,  vos 
icgards  s'arretent  avec  chagrin  sur  le  tarif  Morrill,  que  les 
Etats-Unis  du  Nord  viennent  d'adopter  et  meme  d'aggraver. 
Mais  le  tarif  Morrill  est  ne  de  la  guerre,  il  est  l'enfant  de  la 
fccorde,  il  ne  vivra  pas.  L'atmosphere  du  dix-neuviiine  si&cle 
fttouffera,  parce  que  l'atmosphdre  du  dix-neuvi&me  sidcle  ne 
eonvient  qu'4  des  oeuvres  conformes  aux  lois  de  l'harmonie,  et 
m  besoin  indomptable  qu'eprouvent  les  nations  dVSchanger  les 
produits  de  leur  travail  comme  ceux  de  leur  intelligence. 

Une  des  plus  belles  sciences  que  les  hommes  aient  formed, 
k  geologie,  nous  enseigne  et  nous  prouve  que,  a  mesure  que 
fans  la  s*5rie  des  &ges  de  notre  planete  terrestre  l'atmosphdre 
aepurifia  et  se  tempera,  on  vit  apparaitre  des  dtres  plus  parfaits. 
Les  animaux  des  premiers  temps,  ces  betes  monstrueuses  et 
kideuses,  dont  les  formes  retrouvces  par  les  savans  nous  eton- 
nent  et  nous  epouvantent,  firent  place  &  des  animaux  moins 
toinges,  plus  beaux,  d'une  organisation  plus  ellgante,  plus 
rtffinee,  Le  tarif  Morrill  est  comme  une  de  ces  creations 
4ifformes  des  temps  antediluviens,  telles  que  le  megatlxerium  ou 
le  plesiosaurus,  qu'on  essaierait  de  faire  vivre  sur  la  terre  telle 
qu'elle  est  aujourd'hui.  Nous  n'avons  pas  tl  nous  en  pr6- 
occuper  outre  mesure,  il  est  destine  k  perir  bientot. 

Pour  que  le  commerce  soit  rcellement  libre  entre  les  dimSrens 
peupleB,  il  ne  suffit  pas  que  les  tarifs  des  douanes  aient  ete 


daTian  times  such  as  the  megatherium  or  the  plesiosaurus,  which  one  shoul 
attempt  to  rear  upon  the  earth  such  as  it  is  today.  We  need  not  trouble  our 
atfoi  about  it  beyond  measure :  it  is  destined  soon  to  perish. 

In  order  that  commerce  may  be  really  free  between  the  different  peoples  it  is 
aot  sufficient  thai  the  tariffs  of  customs  duties  should  be  remodelled  in  a  liberal 
spirit  To  substitute  a  liberal  tariff  for  a  restrictive  one  is,  without  doubt,  an 
excellent  work.  It  is  not  I  who  would  wish  to  diminish  the  shore  of  honour  and 
■jay  which  belongs  to  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  also  to  that  of 
Prance,  for  the  treaty  of  commerce  which  has  marked  the  year  1860.  In  tho 
Umited  Kingdom  a  Cobden  and  a  Gladstone,  and  in  France  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  and  after  him  the  able  and  courageous  ministers  who  signed  the  treaty 
or  who  facilitated  it,  M.  Rouher,  M.  Baroche,  M.  Fould,  have  the  right  to  a 
tribute  of  praise  which  posterity  will  not  fail  to  decree  to  them,  and  which  already 
fte  present  generation  offers  them  with  eagerness.  But  after  such  palms  so  well 
Mrited,  there  yet  remains  glory  to  be  reaped,  for  there  are  new  services  to  be 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  facility  of  commerce  and  liberty  of  exchange.  There  are 
anr  efforts  to  make  in  order  that  the  different  productions  of  tho  various  parts  of 
tat  planet  may  at  all  times  reach  easily  the  hands  of  their  consumers  in  all 
mmtries,  and  subserve  their  happiness  in  the  most  efficacious  manner  possible. 
m  order  that  commerce  shall  be  really  easy  and  free  between  the  different  peoples, 
here  are  changes  to  make  in  the  laws,  regulations,  and  usages  which  each 
aople  adopted  in  other  times ;  for  in  many  circumstances  those  laws,  regu- 
tiioos,  and  usages  are  obstacles  to  commercial  transactions.    They  are  like 
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refaits  dans  tin  esprit  liberal.  Snbstituer  tin  tarif  liberal  a  utt 
tarif  restricfif  est  sans  doute  line  oeuvre  excellentc.  Ce  n*e«t 
pas  moi  qui  vouclrais  dimmuer  la  part  d*hnnneur  et  de  gloire 
qui  revient  au  gouveraemeat  du  Royaume-Uni,  comme  a  oeltu 
de  la  France,  dana  le  traite  de  commerce  qui  a  ei  bicn  marque 
Tannee  1K{>().  Dans  le  Royaume-Uni,  M.  Cobden  et  M. 
Gladstone;  en  France,  S.  M.  FEmpereur,  et  apr&  lui  les 
minietres  habiles  et  courageux  qui  ont  eigne  le  traite  on  qui 
l'ont  facilite,  M.  Rouher*  M*  Barnche,  M.  Fould,  ont  droit  a 
un  tribut  d'eloges  que  la  po&terite  ne  manquera  pas  de  leur 
decerner,  et  que  deja  lea  generations  prtfsentes  leur  oft'rent 
avec  empressement*  Mais  apres  ces  palmes  ei  bicn  m£ritle% 
il  reste  encore  de  la  gloire  k  recueillir,  car  il  y  a  de  nouveaux 
services  a  rendre  a  la  cause  du  commerce  facile  et  de« 
echanges  libres,  II  y  a  de  nouveaux  efforts  a  faire  pour  que 
let*  productions  diverges  des  tlifferentes  parties  de  la  planete 
arrivent  aisement  en  tout  temps  sous  la  main  des  oonsOHh 
mateurs  de  toutes  let*  con  trees,  et  servent  le  plus  efficacetnent 
pomble  a  leur  bien-etrc.  Pour  que  le  commerce  soit  reelle- 
ment  facile  et  libre  entre  lea  different  peuplcs,  il  v  a  des 
changemens  a  fatre  dans  les  lois,  dans  les  reglemens,  et  dans  lea 
usages  que  cbacun  avait  adoptes  dans  d'autres  temps;  car  en 
bies  des  circonstancee  ces  lois,  ces  rdglemene  et  ces  usages  sont 
des  pbttackfl  aux  transactions,  Ce  sont  comme  des  muraille* 
qui  .«r  parent  les  homines,  on  meme  comme  dea  fosses  semes 
d'embflches  et  de  chausses-trapes; 

Ainsi,  par  exemplc,  il  est  bien  clair  que  les  transactions 

walla  which  separate  men*  or  even  like  ditches  sown  with  pitfalls  and  eal- 
trope* 

Thus,  for  example,  it  is  very  plain  that  international  transactions  would  be 
Freed  from  serious  difficulties  if  associations  fomied  for  commerce  were  planned 
upon  model*  differing  less  from  one  another;  if  the  associations  recognised 
authorized   in  one  stute    possessed  a  legal  existence  in  other  state?,   \\h 
consequent  faculty  of  enforcing  their  rights  and  supporting  their  interest* 
the  tribunals  there;    or,  again,   if  the  legislation  upon  ban krupteies  was 
uniform  ;  if  the  regulations  relating  to  trade  tuaiks  ami  the  copy right  of  i! 
were  in  better  agreement,  and  if  the  protection  whieh  tb«?y  n 
all  Iho  world,  without  distinct  ion  of  nationality — in  other  words,  in  order  II 
international  commerce  should  be  really  and  positively  free  and  easy,  it  would 
necessary  that  the  character  of  the  foreigner  should  cease  to  cany  with  il  as 
of  interdict  which  belongs  no  longer  to  our  lime,  and  from  whieh  each  people 
suffer*  in  its  turn,  with  the  consolation,  little  Christian  or  gainful  though  it  be, 
of  nmkitig  its  neighbour  suffer  from  it  also. 

Tin*  translation  of  the  different  nations  ought  therefore  to  be  subjected  to  a  calm 
and  conscientious  examination,  setting  out  with  the  principle  that  the  foi 
ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  that  he  is  a  customer  who  consumes  our  products 
while  offering  us  in  return  the  right  of  consuming  bis ;  that  he  is  even  mor 
this,  a  fellow -citizen  of  that  great  country  of  which  Cicero  spoke  *o  long 
Cicero,  the  great  orator,  of  whom  it  is  nature!  to  think  while  standing,  au 
at  this  moment,  by  the  side  of  Lord  Brougham— a  country  which  has  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  the  planet  itself.  > 


planned 

H  more 
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mternationales  sentient  degagees  de  difficult^  s£rieuses,  si  lea 
S0C1&&  form£es  pour  le  commerce  £taient  sur  des  modules 
Bobs  differens;  si  les  associations  reconnues  et  autorieees  dans 
nn  etat  poes£daient  une  existence  legale  dans  les  autres,  et  par 
oonslquent  y  jouissaient  de  la  faculty  de  faire  valoir  leurs 
droits  et  de  soutenir  leurs  int£r£ts  en  justice ;  ou  encore  si  la 
legislation  sur  les  banqueroutes  6tait  plus  uniforme;  si  les 
riglemena  relatifs  aux  marques  et  dessins  de  fabrique  con- 
cordaient  davantage,  et  si  la  protection  qu'ils  assurent  (Stait 
ftendue  k  tout  le  monde  sans  distinction  de  nationality  en 
faotres  termes,  pour  que  le  commerce  international  soit  reelle- 
acnt  et  positivement  libre  et  facile,  il  faudrait  que  la  quality 
(Tetranger  cessat  d'entrainer  avec  elle  une  sorte  d'interdit  qui 
lest  plus  de  notre  temps,  et  dont  chaque  peuple  souffre  tour  & 
tar  avec  la  consolation  peu  chr6tienne  et  peu  lucrative  d'en 
&ire  aussi  soufrrir  le  prochain. 

II  v  a  done  lieu  de  faire  subir  &  la  legislation  des  diffiSrens 
peoples  un  examen  calme  et  consciencieux,  en  partant  de  ce 
principe  que  Tetranger  cesse  d'etre  un  ennemi,  que  e'est  un 
dent  qui  consomme  nos  productions  en  nous  offrant  en  retour 
de  eonsommer  les  siennes;  que  e'est  plus  que  cela,  un  con- 
eboyen  dans  cette  grande  patrie  dont  parlait  d6j&  Cic^ron, — 
Ciceron  le  grand  orateur  auquel  il  est  si  naturel  de  penser 
loraqu'on  est,  comme  je  le  suis  en  ce  moment,  &  cot£  de  lord 
Brougham,  —  et  qui  n'a  d'autres  limites  que  celles  de  la  planSte 
eDe-meme. 
Ici  j'ai  &  aller  au-devant  d'une  objection.     Peut-ctre  parmi 

Here  I  have  to  meet  an  objection.  Perhaps  among  the  distinguished  persons 
*ko  do  me  the  honour  of  hearing  me,  there  are  some  who  will  cry  "  No ! "  saying 
fkat  what  I  recommend  tends  to  nothing  else  than  to  abolish  patriotism ;  for  if 
bid  hat  for  his  country  the  whole  world,  what  is  to  become  of  those  state's  which 
•K  dear  to  us,  in  which  we  were  born  and  bred,  in  which  our  dearest  and  most 
tafcr  affections  are  concentrated  ?  What  will  they  become  but  simple  provinces, 
thnrbed  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  immense  empire,  vast  as  the  world,  the  pressure 
rf  which  will  crush  them. 

It  it  not  thus  that  the  words  which  I  have  pronounced  must  be  understood. 
*  Country"  is  not  an  empty  word;  it  is  a  sacred  word,  which  answers  to 
fte  loftiest  and  most  imperishable  sentiments.  That  phrase  of  a  personage 
«f  the  French  revolution,  that  one's  country  is  not  a  thing  which  one  can  carry 
■Peking  to  the  sole  of  one's  shoe,  will  remain  true  in  all  times.  But  observe 
ttfcrwhai  patronage  I  present  to  you  this  idea  that  the  terrestrial  globe  is  a 
•watry.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  that  have  ever 
Ghted.  It  is  Cicero  who  spoke  thus-— Cicero,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens 
•f  Bone — Cicero,  who  saved  his  country  from  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  who 
Wei  to  save  it  from  the  rivalry  of  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  who  repelled  from  it  the 
joke  of  Mark  Antony,  and  who  for  that  effort  against  a  tyrant  was  miserably 
■kb  by  his  assassins.  Cicero,  while  he  rendered  homage  to*  that  country  which 
■  the  world,  proclaimed  in  the  same  phrase  his  devotion  to  that  other  country, 
*tieh  was  Rome  and  the  Roman  republic. 

Thas  that  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  you  has  not  the 
wider  of  a  dissolving  cosmopolitanism.   It  is  the  practice  of  a  generous  senti- 
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les  persoimes  distingueea  qui  me  font  l'honneur  de  mVcouter, 
plusieiirs  se  recrieront,  en  disant  que  ce  que  je  recommande  ue 
tend  a  ricn  oioios  qu'a  abolir  le  patriotiaine.  Car  si  rhorame 
a  pour  patrie  le  monde  entier,  que  deviennent  ces  dtefci  qui 
nous  sout  chere*  dans  leaquels  nous  sommes  nes  et  avons  ete 
Aleves,  ou  sont  rasseiD  blues  uoa  affections  les  plus  doucea  et 
les  plus  tend  res?  Que  seront-ik,  sinon  de  simples  provinces 
absorbeea  duns  le  sein  d\m  seul  immense  empire,  grand  couime 
le  monde,  dont  la  prcssion  les  ecrasera? 

Ce  nVst  point  ainai  qu'il  faut  entendre  les  paroles  que  jai 
prouoncees.  La  patrie  n'est  pas  un  vain  mot ;  c'est  un  raot 
sacre  qui  repond  a  des  sentimene  ulevus  et  imperishable*. 
Cette  parole  d'ua  personnage  de  la  revolution  francaise,  qua 
la  patrie  n*est  pas  une  chose  qn'on  eraporte  a  la  semelle  de  see 
souliers,  restera  vraie  dans  tons  les  temps,  Mais  remarquei 
sous  quel  patronage  ac  presenU'  a  voua  cette  idee,  que  le  globe 
terrestre  est  une  patrie ;  c'est  sous  les  auspices  d'un  des  plus* 
irrauds  patriotcs  qui  aient  jamais  cxiste;  c'est  Ciceron  qui  a 
parlu  ained,  Ciccron,  un  ties  plus  illuatrea  citoyeus  de  Kome, 
Ciccron  qui  eauva  la  patrie  des  com  plots  de  Catilina,  qui 
essaya  de  la  earner  des  rivnlitus  de  Cesar  et  de  Ponipec,  qui 
repoussa  d'elle  le  joug  de  Marc-Antoine*  et  qui,  a  cause  da 
cette  tentative  centre  un  tyran,  fut  niiserablement  assassins 
par  ses  sicaires;  Ciccron,  en  mOme  temps  qu'il  rendait  horn* 
mage  a  cette  patrie  qui  eat  le  monde,  proclamait  dans  la  merae 
phrase  son  devouement  a  la  patrie,  qui  utait  Rome  et  U  rfr- 
publique  rouiainc. 

ment  which  by  no  means  excludes  those  other  noble  sentiments  which  are  the 
WB&Ymot  to  111  any  great  actions,  and  which  are  ranged  under  the  respectable 
name  of  patriotism. 

If  you  enter  into  the  thought  which  I  indicate  to  you,  you  will  irnmediatelj 
perceive  how  many  modifications  there  have  to  lie  made  in  the  laws,  regulation*, 
and  usages  existing  in  different  slates  ;  what  additions  to  them  ought  to  he  intnv 
duccd  either  by  legislation  or  by  public  regulation  ;  what  negotiations  stat** 
both  great  and  small,  have  occasion  to  enter  upon  with  one  another;  what  w* 
career  may  shortly  be  opened  to  diplomatists  who,  as  malicious  tongues  pretend 
have  too  much  leisure  in  proportion  to  the  high  salaries  which  they  receive. 

It  is,  fur  example,  not  doubtful  but  that  the  droit  eTattbainA,  in  virtue  of  whUs 
the  property  of  a  man  who  died  in  a  foreign  country  after  having  acquired  po*» 
MlBOnj  than  woe  torn  from  his  children*,  will  shortly  be  renounced.  In  the  Nflf 
manner  we  must  cease  to  refuse  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  the  rich!  of 
possessing  land  :  we  have  in  respect  of  real,  property  to  make  a  complete  asshsi- 
Intion  Ijctween  foreigners  and  members  of  the  nation,  always  with  the  rescrvatko 
of  political  rights,  as  has  already  been  done  for  movable  property.  In  the  sin* 
manner  wc  shall  simplify  the  Inw  of  naturalisation,  which  in  many  states  still 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  fixes  an  excessive  duration  for  the  preliminary  r»- 
dence  and  for  the  apprenticeship  to  the  new  nationality. 

In  the  same  series  of  ideas  wv  shall  come  to  adopt  uniform  regulations  for 
those  affairs  in  which  variety  has  no  utility,  and  where  no  explanation  can  to 
given  for  its  continuance,  hut  by  attributing  it  either  to  the  ignorance  in  which 
people  were  formerly  steeped  on  the  subject  of  what  other  nations  had  dene,  of 
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Ainai  ce  que  j'ai  pris  la  liberte  de  vous  recommander  n'a 
pu  le  caractdre  d'ua  cosmopolitisme  dissolvant  C'cst  la 
pratique  d'un  sentiment  g£nereux  qui  n'exclut  aucunement  lea 
nitres  sentimens  nobles,  mobiles  de  tant  de  grandes  actions, 
qui  se  rangent  sous  le  nom  respecte  de  patriotisme. 

Si  vous  entrez  dans  la  pensee  que  je  vous  eignale,  vous 
ipercevez  aussitot  combien  il  y  a  de  modifications  a  faire  aux 
loii,  r&glemens,  et  usages  dans  les  differcns  ctats,  quelles 
additions  legislatives  ou  reglementaires  doivent  etre  introduites 
dins  ce  qui  existe  deja,  quelles  n6gociations  les  etats  grands 
et  petits  auront  lieu  d'ouvrir  les  uns  avec  les  autres,  quelle 
arriere  nouvelle  pourra  se  derouler  prochainement  devant  les 
iplomates,  que  les  mauvaises  langues  prctendent  avoir  trop 
pcu  d'occupation,  en  comparaison  des  traitemens  eleves  qu'ik 

,  lecoivent. 

1  II  n'est  pas  douteux,  par  exemple,  que  bientot  on  renoncera 
a  droit  d'aubaine,  en  vertu  duquel  les  biens  de  l'homme  qui 

i  Bourait  8ur  la  terre  6trang6re,  apres  y  avoir  acquis  des  pro- 
prietes,  etaient  ravis  &  sa  famille.  De  meme  on  cessera  d'in- 
terdire  aux  sujets  d'un  autre  etat  la  faculte  de  posseder  des 
terres;  i.  Tegard  de  la  proprietc  territoriale,  on  fera  une  assi- 
milation complete  entre  les  Strangers  et  les  nationaux,  sous  la 
r&erve  des  droits  politiques,  de  meme  qu'on  Fa  faite  pour  la 
propriety  mobilise.  Pareillement  on  simplifiera  la  loi  de 
naturalisation  qui,  dans  plusieurs  £tats,  reste  herissee  de 
difficultes,  et  fixe  une  dur£e  excessive  pour  le  sejour  pr£alable 
et  pour  Tapprentissage  de  la  nationality  nouvelle. 

to  the  prevalence  of  a  puerile  spirit  of  contradiction.  Under  this  head  we  must 
dtti  the  necessity  of  establishing  harmony  between  the  different  laws  and  customs 
concerning  assurances,  and  especially  marine  assurances,  and  also  the  adoption  of 
a  triform  system  relative  to  the  accidental  collision  of  ships  on  the  high  seas. 

This  is  a  question  which  the  different  states  are  about  to  be  brought  to  the 
dkcasrion  of  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  for  the  solution  of  which  one  is  en- 
titled to  say  that  everything  is  already  ripe.  I  allude  to  the  uniformity  of  weights 
ad  measures,  with  which  one  may  connect  the  uniformity  of  coins,  for  a  coin  is  a 
Mature.  To  name  this  question  is  sufficient  to  make  you  understand  in  what 
degree  it  interests  international  commerce,  what  facility  it  is  capable  of  giving  to 
it,  what  loss  of  time,  without  speaking  of  various  other  charges,  as,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  exchange,  it  must  save  it.  You  remember  the  saying  which  has  been 
An  repeated,  that  the  traveller  who  entered  Italy  or  Germany  by  one  extremity, 
•■d  got  his  money  changed  at  each  frontier  he  passed,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
opposite  extremity  when  already  the  whole  value  of  his  money  had  been  devoured 
■7  the  moneychangers. 

The  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  including  coinage,  is  a  corollary  of 
free  trade.  It  follows  from  it  by  the  most  natural  and  the  most  direct  process  of 
deduction. 

Oo  this  subject  there  is  this  happy  circumstance,  that  if  one  will  leave  out 
of  consideration  an  ill-founded  self-love,  and  a  spirit  of  routine  but  little 
to  be  commended,  one  does  not  see  what  motive  most  nations  can  have  for 
itsaining  attached  to  their  old  systems  of  weights  and  measures.  Almost 
everywhere,  in  fact,  the  old  system  is  complicated,  inconvenient,  and  absurd.    It 
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Dans  cette  merae  s£rie  d'idces,  on  adoptera  des  re^lemeni 
uniformed  pour  des  affaires  ou  la  variete  n*a  ancune  utilitc,  oft 
Ton  ne  pent  s'expliqucr  qu'elle  ne  se  soit  perpetue*e  que  par 
Feffet  de  Fignorance  dans  laquelle  on  etait  plonge  au  sujet  i| 
ce  qu'avaient  fait  les  autres  nation?,  on  par  la  domination  tTun 
esprit  pueril  de  contradiction.  Sons  ce  litre,  on  peut  ranger 
Fharmonie  a  etablir  entre  lea  diverges  legislations  et  le* 
tlifterentea  coutumes  concernant  les  assurances  et  eurtout  lea 
assurances  mari times,  ct  encore  Tadoption  d'un  systemc  iini- 
forme  rclativcment  aux  collisions  accidentellcs  des  navires  en 
pleine  mer. 

II  y  a  une  question  que  les  differens  etats  vont  etre  aineuft 
u  trailer  par  la  i^ree  des  chosen,  et  p<»ur  la  solution  de  laquelle 
on  est  fonde  a  dire  que  tout  est  mux  aujourcFhui.  Je  veui 
parlcr  de  Funiformite  des  poids  et  mesures,  a  laquelle  on  peut 
rattacher  Funiformite  dee  monnaies,  car  la  nionnaie  est  une 
mesure.  II  sufrit  de  nommer  cette  question  pour  faire  com- 
prendre  a  quel  point  elle  interessc  le  commerce  international, 
quelle  facility*  elle  peut  lui  donner,  quelle  pcrte  de  temps  elle 
doit  lui  sauver,  sans  parler  de  di verses  charges  qu'elle  lui 
epargnera,  eotnme,  par  ex  em  pie,  les  frais  du  change  des  mon- 
naies.  Vous  vous  rappclez  ce  mot  qui  a  cte  sou  vent  re] 
que  le  voyagcur  qui  en  trait  en  Italic  ou  en  Allemagne  par 
une  pnrte,  et  qui  faisait  changer  ses  pieces  de  monnaie  a  chaque 
front .tire,  n'ctait  pus  encore  parvenu  a  1 'autre  extremite  du 
pays  que  deja  la  valeur  entiere  de  son  argent  avail  ete  devoree 
par  les  changeurs. 



would  apj>ear  to  have  been  invented  by  way  of  penance,  in  order  to  oblige  men  to 
make  long  and  tedious  calculations — so  much  bo  that  everywhere  one  has  occasion 
to  desire  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  shall  he  simple  and  logical*  founded  on 
the  decimal  proportion  for*  Its  division*,  its  subdivisions,  and  its  multiples, 
and  which  nliall  derive  all  its  units  of  measure  alike,  whether  of  length*  are*) 
volume,  solidity,  weight,  or  even  monetary  value,  from  a  single  standard  by  mcao* 
of  decimal  relations. 

Nay,  more,  to  tins  day,  most  states  are  afflicted  with  the  scourge  of  a  diversity 
of  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  not  only  in  their  relations  with  other  state! 
but  just  as  much  in  their  relations  with  themselves;  for  their  measure*,  wit! 
or  Without  the  consent  of  the  law,  change  from  province  to  province,  sometime* 
from  district  to  district.  If  1  am  not  deceived,  this  case  is  presented  in  eao 
of  the  three  kingdom  which  compose  the  British  empire.  Such  a  state  o 
things  is  too  inconvenient  to  be  prolonged  Indefinitely.  Consequently,  the 
larger  part  of  the  public  In  every  slate  will  have  to  renounce  the  measure! 
in  the  ttse  of  which  it  has  been  brought  up.  But  when  one  must  in  any  caee 
change,  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  system  the  convenience  of  which  is  perfect,  than  to 
take  another  i}otte  as  complicated  and  troublesome,  and  of  which  the  only  title  to 
pMVrcnre  would  consist  in  its  having  Wen  employed  in  some  neighbouring  pn>- 
viuce.  When  Dfl«  habits  have  in  any  case  to  tie  contracted,  it  is  better  to  contract 
them  in  order  to  ally  oneself  to  a  system  which  shall  he  uniform  for  the  civ  ilia*] 
world,  than  to  another  which  shall  serve  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  nation  onti 
Buffer  a  troublesome  diversity  still  to  subsist  for  the  purposes  of  internatii 
commerce. 


nationa 
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L'uniformitfi  des  poids  et  mesures,  y  compris  la  monnaie, 
si  le  corollaire  de  la  liberty  du  commerce.  Elle  en  decoule 
fir  la  deduction  la  plus  naturelle  et  la  plus  directe. 

A  ce  sujet,  il  y  a  cette  circonstance  heureuse  que,  si  Ton 
Tent  bien  laisser  de  cote*  un  amour-propre  peu  fonde*  et  un 
«prit  de  routine  qui  se  recommande  m&liocrement,  on  ne 
rat  pas,  chez  la  plupart  des  peuples  au  moins,  quels  motifs  ils 
poorraient  avoir  pour  rester  attaches  a  leur  ancien  systdme  de 
poids  et  mesures.  Presque  partout,  en  effet,  le  systdme  ancien 
at  compliqu6,  incommode  et  bizarre.  II  semble  avoir  6t6 
imagine,  par  manidre  de  penitence,  pour  obliger  les  hommes  & 
des  calculs  longs  et  fastidieux,  si  bien  que  partout  on  a  lieu  de 
&nrer  Fadoptaon  d'un  syst&me  qui  soit  simple  et  logique, 
bnde"  sur  la  proportion  decimale  pour  les  divisions,  les  sous- 
firisions  et  les  multiples,  et  qui  fasse  deliver  d'un  6talon 
mique,  par  le  moyen  de  rapports  decimaux  pareillement, 
bates  les  unites,  celles  de  la  longueur,  de  la  superficie,  du 
rolume,  de  la  solidite,  du  poids  et  meme  de  la  consistance  des 
pices  de  monnaie. 

Bien  plus,  aujourd'hui  encore  la  plupart  des  etats  sont 
iffliges  du  fl£au  de  la  diversity  des  poids  et  mesures,  non 
•eulement  par  rapport  aux  autres  6tats,  mais  tout  aussi  bien 
par  rapport  &  eux-memes ;  car  les  mesures  en  usage  parmi  les 
populations,  avec  ou  sans  Passentiment  de  la  loi,  changent  de 
province  &  province,  quelquefois  de  district  ft  district  Si  je 
ne  me  trompe,  ce  cas  se  presente  dans  chacun  des  trois 
loyaumes  composant  Pempire  britannique.     Un  pareil  etat  de 

I  will  not  raise  here  the  question  whether  the  system  to  which  it  is  better  that 
the  whole  world  should  ally  itself  has  not  already  been  discovered,  and  whether 
tie  metrical  system  actually  in  use  in  France  and  among  a  certain  number  of  other 
people*,  and  which  there  produces  complete  satisfaction,  does  not  unite  in  a 
nftcient  degree  all  the  conditions  which  are  desirable  for  becoming  universal. 
Different  reasons  prohibit  me  from  taking  the  initiative  in  6uch  a  proposition,  and 
•bore  all  others  my  character  of  a  Frenchman.  We  are  in  an  age  of  free  exam- 
intion  and  free  inquiry.  The  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
■CMores  for  the  civilized  world  must,  if  it  is  to  be  well  resolved,  be  put  in  its 
widest  possible  extent,  and  consequently  in  terms  which  shall  not  imply  any 
preference  already  formed  for  the  metrical  system,  but  which  however  shall 
We  to  that  system  all  the  chances  of  adoption  which  may  belong  to  it  in  virtue 
ofitiown  merit. 

On  this  occasion  one  may  raise  a  question  which  appears  to  be  only  one  of 
feail,  bat  which  has  a  considerable  practical  bearing.  I  allude  to  the  conve- 
nience of  reckoning  from  the  same  meridian  in  geographical  maps  and  nautical 
books.  In  this  manner  the  maps  and  nautical  tables  of  one  nation  would  be 
CMily  used  throughout  the  world.  For  navigation  this  would  be  a  veritable 
benefit.  Formerly  there  had,  up  to  a  certain  point,  been  an  agreement  upon  one 
aerkttan :  they  bad  taken  that  of  the  Isle  of  Ferro.  Afterwards,  by  national  pride, 
tteh  state  wished  to  have  its  own.  There  is  then  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
tkat  of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  that  of  Washington,  and  many  others.  I  do  not 
•a  what  etch  state  has  gained  thereby.    I  only  see  distinctly  what  it  has  lost— 
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choses  est  trap  incommode  pour  qu'il  puiase  se  prolongcr  ind« 
finiment.       La   majeure   partie  du  public,  dans   chacun  d< 
6tats,  reuoncera  done  aux  mesures  avec  lesquellea  elle  a 
bercee.      Maie  a  tant  faire  que   de  changer,   il   vaut  niiei 
adopter  un  sytemc  qui  soit  (Time  commodity  parfaite  que  ti'i 

1>rendre  un  autre  tout  aussi  compliquc  et  auesi  Ificlieux,  doi 
e  Beul  titre  a  la  preference  serait  d'avoir  et£  employe  di 
ime  deB  provinces  vnisincs.  A  tant  faire  que  de  con  tract  er 
nou veiled  habitudes!  il  vaut  tnieux  que  ce  soit  pour  ee  ra  liter 
un  eystcrae  qui  BOlt  unifornie  pour  le  monde  civilis£,  que  poi 
en  epouser  un  autre  qui  serai t  a  1'usa^e  exclueif  de  la  nati 
et  laisserait  subsieter  les  ennuis  de  la  dissonnance  dans  le 
merce  international, 

Je  ne  aoulfivcrai  pas  ici  la  question  de  eavoir  si  des  a  prcse: 
le  systeme  auquel  il  convient  que  tout  le  monde  se  ralHe  n'e 
pae  trouve,  et  &\  le  systeme  nietrique,  actuellement  en  viguetir 
en  France  et  ehez  un  certain  nombre  d  autre*  peuples,  et  qi 
y  excite  une  complete  satisfaction,  ne  re  unit  pas  a  un  degrf 
BufrLsant  toutes  les  conditions  desirables  pour  devenir  universe 
Diverses  raisons  ni'interdisent   de    prendre   l'lnitiative   tVone 
pareille  proposition,  et  surtout  ma  qualite  de  Fran^-ais.     X 
sommes  dans  un  temps  de  libre  exam  en  et  de  libre  enqiute 
La  question  d'un  systeme  uniform  e  de  metres  et  tic  poidi 
pour  le  monde  civilise  doit,  pour  £tre  bien  rcsolue,  etre  poa& 
dans  son  etendue  la  plus  entiere,  et,  par  consequent,  dan.*  ill 
termes  qui  n'impliquent  aucuneraent  une  preference  system*- 
tique  pour  le  systeme  mctrique,  mais  aussi  bien  qui  lui  lai^en 
toutes  les  chances  qui  lui  appartiennent  en  vertu  de  ses  proprea 
meritee. 


the  power  of  using  the  map*  and  tables  of  its  neighbours,  mans  and  tables 
lime*  better  tban  its  own. 

How  many  olher  questions  would  still  present  tbeniselvea  if  one  tried 
exhaust  the  subject  ?     There  are  same  which  are  not  only  opportune  at  pi 
but  which  are  even  pressing.    1  will  cite  as  an  example  the  question  of  ibe  rigfeti 
Of  belligerents  at  sea.     Up  to  what  point  ought  the  right  of  seizing  or  desirojiq 
Mrcnandli  ng  to  prirate  person h  at  sea  to  lie  any  longer  recognised li 

case  of  war?  Can  the  reaped  for  private  property  which  is  admitted  in  warty 
land  remain  wftnonl  security  in  maritime  war?  Why  this  contradiction?  Tbc 
treaty  of  Paris  in  18o*i  nought  to  establish  in  this  respect  a  doctrine  molt 
respectful  to  the  ri^ht  of  property  than  that  which  bad  up  to  that  lime 
admitted:  hut  the  question  bus  remained  In  suspense.  Did  the  treaty  of 
go  loo  far,  or  has  it  not  stopped  snort  of  the  mark?  Civil  war,  you  ! 
broken  out  in  North  America,  for  the  torment  of  one  oftbose  modern  mui" 
have  accomplished  the  largest  number  of  great  things,  and  have  the  logli«< 
claims  to  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  this  war 
continue,  it  will  lie  necwsiiiy  that  the  great  governments  of  Europe  should 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  the  sea.  The  confusion  of  ideas  wh 
present  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  run  not  be  pen 
remain  longer  without  compromising  even  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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A  cette  occasion,  on  peut  soulever  une  question  qui  semble 
lttre  qu'un  detail,  mais  qui  a  une  assez  grande  portfie  pra- 
tique.    Je  veux  parler  de  la  convenance  de  partir  d'un  meme 
■fcridien  dans  les  cartes  de  gfiographie  et  dans   les  livres 
«rrant  &  la  navigation.     De  cette  maniere,  les  cartes  et  les 
tables  nautiques  (Tune  nation  seraient  d'un  usage  facile  pour 
tat  le  monde.     Pour  les  navigateurs,  ce  serait  un  veritable 
Uenfait     Autrefois  cet  accord  en  favour  d'un  meme  meridien 
trait  eubsiste  jusqu'A  un  certain  point.     On  avait  pris  le  m£ri- 
£en  de  llle  de  Fer.     Depuis,  par  fierte  nationale,  chaque  6tat 
itouIu  avoir  le  sien.     Ilya  done  le  meridien  de  Greenwich, 
E  eelui  de  Fobservatoire  de  Faris,  celui  de  Washington  et  bien 
iantres.     Je  ne  vois  pas  ce  que  chaque  £tat  y  a  gagn6.     Je 
le  vois  distinctement  que  ce  qu'il  j  a  perdu,  la  faculte  de  faire 
wee  des  cartes  et  des  tables  de  ses  voisins,  cartes  et  tables 
faelquefois  meilleures  que  les  siennes. 

Combien  d'autres  questions  se  presenteraient  encore  si  l'on 
(tttyoit  de  creuser  le  sujet !  II  en  est  qui  non  seulement  sont 
•pportunes  aujourd'hui,  mais  qui  sont  meme  brulantes.  Je 
•tend,  par  exemple,  la  question  des  droits  des  belligerans  en 
aer.  Jusqu'a  quel  point  le  droit  de  saisir  ou  de  detruire  les 
Mrchandises  des  particuliers  sur  les  mers  doit-il  etre  reconnu 
d&ormais  en  cas  ae  guerre  ?  Le  respect  de  la  propriety  priv6e, 
qui  est  admis  dans  la  guerre  sur  terre,  peut-it  rester  sans 
girantie  loraqu'il  s'agit  de  la  guerre  maritime?  Pourquoi 
cette  contradiction?  Le  traite  de  Paris  de  1856  a  tente  de 
fiure  prevaloir  a  cet  £gard  une  doctrine  plus  respectueuse  du 
droit  de  propriete  que  celle  qui  etait  admise  jusque-la ;  mais 
la  question  est  demeuree  en  suspens.  Le  traite  de  Paris  est-il 
llle  trop  loin,  ou  ne  s'est-il  pas  arrets  en  de^a  du  but  ?  Sur 
ce  point  on  devra  6'expliquer  bientot.  Vous  le  savez,  la 
guerre  civile  vient  d'eclater  dans  l'Amerique  du  Nord  pour  le 
tourment  d'unc  des  nations  moderncs  qui  ont  accompli  le  plus 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  and  which 
teems  to  captivate  the  intelligent  men  and  generous  souls  who  are  devoted  to 
tat  cause  of  progress,  as  are  all  the  memt>er8  of  the  Association,  is  this. 

Bj  the  force  of  circumstances  there  has  been  formed  by  the  side  or  even  out- 
age of  the  sovereignty  of  particular  states  a  sort  of  public  domain  of  civilization, 
which  the  most  solemn  treaties  have  recognised.  It  is  thus  that  the  free 
alligation  of  certain  rivers  has  been  proclaimed,  such  as  the  Rhine*  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  thus  that  conventions  l>etween  the  most  ]>owerful  governments 
hire  declared  neutral  the  ways  of  communication  to  be  constructed  across  certain 
gnat  isthmuses  of  universal  interest,  such  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  effect 
if  which  will  be  to  place  every  railway  or  canal  constructed  on  so  important  a  line 
of  passage  on  the  footing  of  a  universal  property,  of  which  the  whole  world  shall 
it  all  times  have  the  use  upon  conditions  the  same  for  all.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Wis  established  formerly  by  feudalism  at  very  frequented  passes,  as  the  strait 
called  the  Sound,  have  been  redeemed  at  their  common  charge  by  all  com- 
mercial peoples  through  the  payment,  once  for  all,  of  a  certain  sum. 
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de  grander  choses  et  qui  ont  le  plus  de  droits  a  restimc  et  A 
Faffectiori  des  nations  europeennes.  Si  cettc  guerre  se  pour- 
Biiit,  il  faudra  bien  que  les  grands  gouvernemens  de  F  Europe 
dcliberent  sur  La  question  maritime.  La  confusion  iFidee*  tji 
eubsiste  aujfuird'liui  au  mijet  des  droits  des  belligerans  eu  raer 
ne  saurait  durer  desormais  sans  compru-mettre  raeme  la  paix 
du  monde. 

Un  autre  aspect  du  sujet  qui  se  presente  &  Fesprit,  et  qui 
est  digne  de  captiver  les  hommes  intelJigens  et  les  times  r 
reuses  devouees  a  la  cause  du  progrcs,  corame  le  sent  tons  lei 
ineuabres  de  Tassociation,  est  encore  celui-ci: 

Par  la  force  des  choses  il  s'est  forme,  a  cot£  on  meme  en 
dehors  de  la  eouverainetc*  particuliere  des  etats,  une  sorte 
de  domaine  public  de  la  civilisation,  que  les  traitcs  les  plm 
solennels  ont  reconnus.  C'eat  ainsi  qu'on  a  proclame  la  fibre 
navigation  de  certains  fleuves,  tele  que  le  Rhin  et  le  Danube* 
C'est  ainsi  que  des  conventions  entre  les  gouvernemens  lei 
plus  pmasanj  ont  neutralist  les  voies  de  communication  I 
construirc  dans  certains  grands  isthmes  d'un  ititcret  universe!, 
tela  que  Fisthme  de  Panama,  ce  qui  constituerait  tout  caoil 
construit  dans  ce  passage  si  important  sur  le  pied  d'une  pro- 

firiete  universelle  dont  tout  le  monde  aurart  en  tout  tempi 
'usage  aux  inemes  conditions.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  peagefl 
ctablis  autrefois  par  la  fcodalitc  sur  des  detroirs  tr£a  ircquenti 
corame  le  cletroit  du  Sunt!,  ont  etc  raehetes  a  frais  commutH 
par  tuus  les  peuplcs  commercans,  au  moyen  d'une  eonun 
payee  unc  fois  pour  toutes. 

Le  caractere  de  ces  propriety  d'un  genre  nouveau,  plac&l 
sous  Fegide  de  la  bonne  foi  universe  lie,  et  au  besom  boim  It 
protection  des  forces  militaires  de  toutes  les  nations,  appelle 
unc  legislation  particuliere.  Quelle  etendue  doit  acquenree 
doraaine  commun  des  peuples  civilises?  A  quels  reglemew 

The  character  of  these  pieces  of  property  of  a  new  class,  placed  under  ths 
icgis  of  universal  good  faith,  and,  at  need,  to  bo  protected  by  the  military  fore* 
of  all  nations,  calls  for  a  peculiar  legislation.  What  extent  ought  this  cominoa 
domain  of  civilized  nattOM  to  acquirer  To  what  regulations  shall  it  be  sub- 
jected, and  how  guaranteed '?  There  is  here  ample  matter  for  reflection ;  and  foe 
the  Association  this  will  no  doubt  one  day  give  occasion  to  useful  labour*, 
which  will  increase  its  renown  and  iniiuence. 

Your  Department  of  Trade  and  International  Law  has  then  a  vast  field  befo« 
it — so  vast  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  explore  it  even  very  imperfectly  in 
a  single  year.  But  if  the  work  abounds*  very  well ;  that  proves  what  a  prop** 
■lap  it  was  last  year  to  establish  the  department.  It  will  have  to  employ  the 
zeal,  the  learning,  and  the  experience  of  its  own  members,  and  to  appeal  tolha 
information  of  all  tfefi  members  of  the  Association,  for  an  unlimited  period. 

From  tlm  time  f-.rwanl  we  have  a  good  compass  with  which  to  proceed  to  tt* 
explanation  of  these  little  known  regions.  That  compass  is  ihr  principle  that  fa 
foreigner  has  ceased  to  be  an  enemy — that  he  becomes,  and  mUBt  more  and  mon 
become,  a  friend  and  an  auxiliary*  and  that  the  interest  of  each  state  is  to  tie*1 
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lera-t-il  8<ramis  ?  Quelles  en  seront  les  garanties  ?  II  j  a  la 
me  ample  matiere  a  reflexion,  et  pour  l'association  ce  sera 
«D8  doute  quelque  jour  l'occasion  de  travaux  utiles  qui  accroi- 
tront  sa  renomm£e  et  son  influence. 

Votre  section  du  commerce  et  de  la  legislation  international 
*  done  un  vaste  champ  devant  elle,  tellement  vaste  qu'il  lui 
aenrit  impossible  de  l'explorer  m&me  trfis  imparfaitement  dans 
one  seule  ann€e.  Mais  si  Toeuvre  abonde,  eh  bien!  e'est 
qn'on  a  bien  fait,  Tan  dernier,  d'instituer  la  section.  II  y 
«ra  matiere  k  exercer  le  zele,  le  savoir  et  Fexperience  de  ses 
1  membre8,  et  k  faire  un  appel  aux  connaissances  de  tous  les 
membres  de  Passociation,  pendant  une  durde  illimitee. 

Dis  4  present,  nous  avons  une  bonne  boussole  pour  proccder 
i  Pexploration  de  ces  regions  peu  connues.  Cette  boussole, 
cfest  le  principe  que  l'etrangcr  a  sesse  d'etre  un  ennemi,  qu'il 
devient  et  doit  devenir  de  plus  en  plus  un  ami  etrun  auxiliaire, 
et  que  Tint6rSt  de  chaque  etat  est  de  le  traiter  comme  teL 
Cette  boussole,  e'est  le  sentiment  de  plus  en  plus  fort  de  la 
flolidarite  entre  tous  les  peuples,  sentiment  que  la  saine  philo- 
sophic recommande  et  que  la  religion  revendique  comme  le 
mit  de  ses  propres  entrailles.  Avec  une  aussi  bonne  bou  ole, 
sous  sommes  certains  de  ne  pas  nous  cgarer.  Les  dieux  et  les 
>ent8  sont  pour  nous. 


Ua  as  such.  That  compass  is  the  sentiment,  continually  increasing  in  strength, 
of  a  solidarity  between  all  peoples — a  sentiment  which  sound  philosophy  recom- 
mends, and  which  religion  claims  as  the  fruit  of  her  own  womb.  With  so 
flood  a  compass,  we  are  certain  not  to  miss  our  way.    The  gods  and  the  winds 

*e  for  us. 
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The  Statute  Law  of  Ireland:    its  Her  talon  and  Consolidation* 
By  Wm,  Dwyii;  FWM  \  >ox,  LL.D, 

I  PROPOSE   to  bring  under  the  notice  of  this  Section  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  Statute  Law  of  Ireland  In   its   past  history  and 
it  state,  and  my  immediate  purpose  in  doing  so,  "n*t  to  enforce 
the  peculiar  DfeeeSMty  which  exists  for  its  revision  and  consolidation. 
MrthentLC  Statute  Law  of  Ireland  does  not  commence  until 
)  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  or  eighty-five  years  later 
that   of  England.      Taking  the  expedition  of  Henry  IL  to 
nd  as  our  stai  fug-point,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  Parliament  to 
!  found  during  Lhu  reigns  of  this  king  or  of  his  four  immediate 
ors*     Perhaps  there  were  no  elemental  out  of  which  a  Parlia- 
in   the    proper   lenAfl  of  the   term,  could  hare  been  formed. 
But  it   was   during   this    interval   of  eighty-live   years,    that    the 
Parliamentary  history  of  England  wl  utful,  and  was  being 

emblazoned    with    the  great   charters    of   John,    Henry    III.,   and 
Edward  L,  whereas  we  shall  look  in  vain  over  the  blank  page  of 
Irish  history  for  any  counterparts  or  copies  of  those  great  originals. 
The  great   charters   of    English    liberty   are   all   anterior    to    the 
commencement  of  our  Parliamentary  history,  and  were  elicited  by 
circumstances  which  never  occurred  in  Ireland.     The  Irish  Parlia- 
tocnt  in  those  early  times   had   no  money  to  give,  and  consequently 
tWe  great  concessions  which  the  proudest  of  English  monarebs  were 
obliged  to  make  to  their  people,  in  order  to  get  money  to  carry  on 
their  foreign  wars,  are  absent  from  the  Irish  Statute  Book.     For  the 
*wne  reason,  in  early  times  the>  Parliament  in  Ireland  was  called  but 
ttldom.    The  first  Parliament  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held 
in  the  year   1310,  13D  years  after   Henry  IL's  expedition.       The 
beitwas  not  held  for  a  further  period  of  119  years.     Of  what  the 
rVluunent  of  Edward  II.  consisted  we  have  no  information,  but  it 
*oacted  only  five  statutes,  each  and  all  of  which  bear  abundant  testi- 
tooiiYto  the  turbulent   character  of  the  times.     They  are  directed 
chiefly  against  the  oppression  and  exaction  of  the  great  lords. 

During  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL,  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.,  no    Parliament  appears  to  have  assembled.      Its  next 
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meeting  was  in  the  7th  of  Henry  VL  The  subjects  of  which  it  took 
cognizance  were  neither  numerous  nor  apparently  important.  Some 
if  them  lire  curious  and  some  trifling.  Thus,  in  the  thirty-nine  jews 
of  Henry  Vl/a  reign,  the  Parliament  held  but  eleven  BewJOM 
passed  hut  thirty-six  Acts,  being  an  average  of  little  more  than  three 
per  session,  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  against  robbers  and 
One  adopts  the  English  statutes  against  provisors  or  encroac 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  two  are  fiscal ;  I WQ  may  be  called  sum] 
one  being  against  the  use  of  gilt  bridles  ami  harness,  another 
the  English  wearing  their  beards  after  the  Irish  fashion, 
savours  of  narrow-minded  oppression,  when  it  enacts  that  the 
labourers  shall  always  practise  the  same  labours  that  their  fal 
have  done ;  whilst  another  savours  little  of  justice  when  it  cnacto 
that  every  man  shall  answer  for  the  offence  of  his  son,  aave  in  tbe 
punishmont  of  death  only. 

In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Edward  TV.,  the  Parliament  assembled 
more  frequently,  holding  nine  sessions  in  twenty-two  years;  but 
yet  it  passed  no  more  than  twenty-three  Acts  in  all.  Some  ses 
appear  to  have  but  one  Act ;  for  example,  the  -  Kdw.  IV.  containi 
one  Act  to  sanction  the  ftpplicationjof  moneys  derived  fromj the  court! 
of  justice  for  the  repairs  of  Dublin  Castle,  in  which  they  were  thai 
being  held.  The  single  Act  of  the  20  Edw.  IV.  is  to  impose! 
duty  on  the  export  of  hawks. 

Now  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation 
was  summoned  on  two  occasions  for  no  greater  purpose  than  thi*; 
and  this  leads  us  to  suspect  that  serious  gaps  and  omissions  v\ 
the  printed  collection  of  our  statutes  at  large.  Some  have  been  lost 
undoubtedly,  as  appears  by  references  made  in  existiug  statu; 
others  not  forthcoming;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  remain  unpublished  among 
the  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I  may  mention  that  the  patent 
and  close  rolls  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  are  now 
published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  I 
and  a  most  interesting  volume  has  already  issued"  of  the  patent 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  furnish  the  most  authentic 
information  respecting  the  state  of  property  and  of  society  in  that 
early  period,  and  I  would  hope  that  their  publication  may  bt 
speedily  completed,  and  that  afterwards  the  unpublished  statute  rolls 
of  Chancery,  which  must  be  of  the  greatest  possible  interest  and 
value,  may  be  given  to  the  world. 

t  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  but  four  sessions,  mi 
twenty -six  Acts  passed.  Some  of  these  (called  Poyning's  Acts,  after 
the  then  chief  governor,  Sir  Richard  Poyning/)  are  deserving  of 
notice.  One,  the  10  Hen.  VII.  c.  4,  enacts,  that  no  Parliament 
shall  be  held  in  Ireland  till  the  king's  lieutenant  and  council  shall 
first  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal,  the  cause  of  the  act*  to 
be  passed,  and  until  the  kind's  license  be  had.  Chapter  22  enacted 
"that  all  statutes  made  in  England  concerning  the  commonweal  shall 
be  deemed  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  all  statutes  made  in  Ireland  to 
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the  contrary  shall  be  void."  Thus  the  independent  character  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  position 
of  recording  the  edicts  of  a  foreign  council.  Even  the  past  authority 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  ignored,  and  its  Acts  superseded  by 
those  of  a  foreign  Parliament,  which  had  not  Ireland  in  its  contem- 
plation at  all.  In  this  state  the  Irish  Parliament  continued  until 
the  year  1782,  when  the  Irish  volunteers  recovered  its  independence 
and  procured  the  repeal  of  Poyning's  Acts. 

Henry  VIII.  resorted  to  his  Irish  Parliament  but  seldom.  In  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  his  reign  there  were  but  eight  sessions  and 
fifty-seven  Acts. 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  there  was  but  one  session  and 
fifteen  Acts,  chiefly  relating  to  ecclesiastical  and  religious  matters. 

In  the  forty-five  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were  ten  sessions 
and  but  forty-nine  Acts  passed. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  of  James  Fa.  reign  there  was  only  one 
session,  in  which  ten  Acts  were  passed. 

In  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  were  five  sessions,  and 
three  of  them  in  the  year  1 634 — a  year  productive  of  a  singular 
amount  of  law  reform.  Among  the  Acts  passed,  I  may  mention  the 
Statute  of  Wills,  the  Statute  of  Leases,  the  Statute  against  Fraudu- 
lent Conveyances,  the  Statute  of  Reversions  and  of  Limitations,  Fines 
and  Recoveries  and  Jeofails.  These  were,  no  doubt,  little  more 
than  transcripts  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  Acts  passed  in 
England  during  the  preceding  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  I.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they,  together  with  an 
Act  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  to  confirm  the  estates  of  the  un- 
dertakers of  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  are  found  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  certain  grants  from  the  Parliament  to  the  Crown  of 
subsidies,  six  in  number,  besides  eight  from  the  clergy ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were  the  equivalents  for  the  liberality  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  very  year  when  ship-money  was  resorted  to  in 
England,  rather  than  face  an  assembly  which  annexed  to  its  grants 
the  condition  of  the  redress  of  grievances  more  substantial.  The 
Irish  Parliament  appears  to  have  been  less  exacting,  and  I  can  find 
no  trace  amongst  its  records  of  anything  like  a  Petition  of  Rights. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Restoration  did  little  more  than  grant 
robsidies.  The  Act  for  abolishing  the  Military  Tenures,  which  is 
the  14  &  15  Car.  II.,  is  two  years  subsequent  to  the  corresponding 
English  Act.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  is  the  31  Car.  II.  c.  2 
in  England,  is  not  enacted  in  Ireland  until  the  10  Geo.  L,  or 
forty-two  years  subsequently. 

James  II.  appears  to  have  held  no  Parliament  in  Ireland  until 
*fter  the  Revolution.  He  presided  at  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1689,  and  this  memorable  Parliament  repealed  the  Acts  of 
Settlement,  and  passed  an  enormous  Act  of  Attainder,  including 
more  than  two  thousand  persons  ;  but  an  Act  of  Wil.  III.  has  de- 
clared all  Acts  of  what  it  calls  "  this  late  pretended  Parliament "  null 
*nd  void,  and  they  have  utterly  disappeared]  from  the  Statute  Book. 
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In  the  thirteen  years  during  winch  William  and  Maty  reigned 
there  were  four  WMlWll  holden  and  sixty-two  Acts  passed.  The 
moat  prominent  of  these  and  of  those  of  the  following  reigu  ara 
the  severe  penal  Acts  against  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  laws  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  T'rote.stants  witib 
Roman  Catholics,  which  have  been  so  much  before  the  public  of  l&ta. 
The  Bill  of  Rights— the  third  great  charter  of  English  liberty— 
which  passed  into  law  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  has  never  (I  believe)  become  law  in  Ireland, 

In  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  wc  have  sue  ses- 
and  eighty-seven  Acts,  The  must  noticeable  of  these,  perhaps,  e 
Registry  of  Deeds  Act,  6  Antic,  c.  2. 

In  the  thirteen  years  of  George  L*a  reign  we  have  six  session* 
and  ninety-five-  Acts,  In  the  thirty-three  years  of  George  II/i 
reign  there  were  seventeen  sessions  and  326  Acts, 

In  the  fimt  forty  years  of  George  IIL'a  reign  we  have  thirty-one 
ions  and  1,365  Acts,  showing  how  immensely  the  busiiu 
lerri^IfiMnri  had  j^rown  upon  Parliament,  The  Acts  of  these  1\>rtr 
years  exceed  the  entire  legislation  of  the  preceding  450  yew 
more  than  one  half.  In  the  preceding  450  years  there  were  u 
tone  holden,  and  898  Acts  passed,  being  less  than  ten  Act 
each  session,  whereas  in  ihe  forty  years  before  the  legislative  union 
there  were  1,365  Acts  passed,  forming  an  average  of  over  fo 
per  session.  Since  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  undertaken  to 
late  for  Ireland,  we  have  had  in  the  last  twenty  v«  ar-  of  tin 
reign  of  George  III.  1,433  Acts,  increasing  the  average  from  1 
(bar  U)  brer  soventy-nne  per  session. 

If  we  divide    the   Parliamentary   history  of  Ireland    into 
epochs,  wd  have  in  the  lirst  three  hundred  years,  from  the  expedition 
of  Henry  II.  to  the  close  of  Henry  Vll/s  reigu,  the  whole  statute 
law  of  Ireland  comprised  in    ninety  short  Acts  ;  in    the   next   thm1 
hundred  viars,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII- 
to  the  year  1800,  the  date  of  the  legislative  union,  it  is  spread  QMf 
2,173  Acts;  and  in  the  last  period  of  sixty  years,  from  1800  to  the 
present  time,  it   run^  into  3,758  Acts  ;    so  that,  in  order  to  hi 
Statute  Law  of  Ireland,  we  inn -t  Rarch  through  no  less  than 
enactments  of  tbe  Irish  and  Imperial  Parliaments,  not  to  mention 
the  English  Acts  prior  to  Poyning's,  many  of  which  are  in  force  in 
Ireland.     What  the  number  of  these  latter  Acts  may  be  I  bav< 
M-fitiirnl  to  calculate.,  and  it  is  needless  further  to  exagg 
wild  Confusion   thai    reigns  over  the  written  law  of  Ireland,  which 
every  man  is  presumed   to  know  and  hound  to  obey.      It  ropoeeilfl 
120  huge  folio  volumes,  which  would  literally  require  n   Wig 
carry. 

How  much,  then,  of  this  mass  of  6000  and  more  statin. 
effective  ?     How  much,   by  expiration  of  time  and  virtual  and 
tive  repeal,  Is  defunct  ?      Haw  much,  from  change  of  circumstances*, 
is  wholly  useless?     As  far  as  I  can     Bee,  of  the   Irish    statu 
the  first  300  years,  not  more  than  eight  have  any  force  or  \ 
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od  to  the  present  state  of  society.  Of  the  statutes  of  the 
300  years — L  *»,  to  the  date  of  the  legislative  union — there  are 
tive  b tat ti tee.  The  residue,  though  interesting  as 
orical  records  of  the  past,  form  no  part  of  the  living  law.  Is  it 
then,  the  plain  duty  of  Parliatueut  to  give  to  the  public  an 
heatieated  edition  of  the  living  law  disencumbered  of  the  dead 
which  surround  it,  anil  from  which  nothing  but 
I  authoritative  declaration  of  Parliament  can  safely  dissever  it ; 
the  roost  cursory  examination  wilt  satisfy  any  one  that 
i  of  it  are  as  inoperative  as  the  laws  of  the  Brehons?  TI 
ily  a  most  discreditable  condition  in  which  to  hud  the  written 
rof  one  of  the  most  civilized  states  in  Europe;  and  Ireland  has 
i peculiar  claim  to  be  relieved  from  this  embarrassment  of  a  statute 
Uw  which  is  not  only  multitudinous  and  cumbrous,  but  is,  from 
■•  ration  of  Poyning's  Acts,  double-aided  and  conflicting.  Her 
cliim  for  a  consolidation  of  statute  law  it,  in  one  degree,  stronger  than 
lhat  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  have  th<  re- 
it  it  right  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Section, 

nsolidatton  may  be  best  effected  opens  a  field  of  in- 
quiry not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  I  shall  assume  that  whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  may  i  pecting  the  complete  codification  of  our  public 

IftW,  i  ;v.  or  its  practicability,  all  will  agree  in  the,  that  the 

of  our  statute  law  is  a  national  \  and  that  to 

eohVi  idate,  and  re-write  it,  without  more,  would  be  a  great 

pabti<  nid  a  considerable  step  towards  the  acoompliah- 

toent  of  an  ultimate  codification.      The  public  general  statutes  of  the 
computed  to  be  16,422,  of  which  more  than 
lined    to   be  non-effective,  or    merely  local  and 
The  public  statutes  relating  exclusively  to  Ireland  an 
ed,  oo  lees  than  6,021,  of  win  eh  probably  4000  are  [no 

■live  statutes  are  scattered  up  and  down 
lio  volumes. 
sideriug  how  the  consolidation    of  this  statute  law  may  be 
cted,  I  must  advert  to  the  course  which  has  been  hitherto 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  in  the  way  of  grouping 
i to  convenient  collections  aa  regards  par- 
lien  I  shall  inquire  bow  far  this  course    is 
I   to  a  satisfactory  and  complete  consolidation  of   the 
law, 
r<  all  know  that  it  was  the  late  Sir  Hubert    Peel,  under  whose 
the  first  great  step  in  the  way   of  consolidation  was  taken, 
body  of  scattered   enactments  on  the  criminal 
I»w  into  harmony  and  union.     Li  Ireland  this  example  was  followed 
itleman,  the  President  of  our  Section,  Mr,  Napier, 
*bo,  in  the  year  18ol,  introduced  into  Parliament  two  Bills  to  con- 
tie,  with  certain  amendmeu  a  which  the  clergy 
dished  Church  were  interested  ;    I  mean  those  i< 
ices  of  ec<                              -,  ami  the  erection  and  end 
r  churches  aud  chapel*.     The  old  Acta  were  forty  in  number; 
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they  were  obscure  and  conflicting ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  wort 
which  was  comprised  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  proved  acceptable  t 
the  clergy  sad  beneficial  to  the  Church.     Another  and  more  exten 
sive  consolidation  statute  was  introduced  by    the  same  right    lion 
^endeman  in  the  year  1852,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  lata 
lord    and   truant,  as    important  and    difficult  a   subject  as  any  o 
which  Legislation  can  be  attempted.     I  am  huppy  to  say  tha 
Bill  lias   passed   the  ordeal  of  party  Strife,  and  become  law  in  I 
Session  of  I860,     Such  an  Act  as  this,  which  consolidates  theprov 
sions  of  thirty-nine  statutes  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  that  c 
the  Queen,  if  it  had  no  other  merit  than  doing  so  in  plain  lanjjaag 
and  orderly  form,  mu>t  be  productive  of  social  advantages,  \< 
linrizing  both  landlords  and  tenants  with  the  text  of  the  law,  whic 
is   the  measure  of  their  rights  and  the  criterion  of  their  duti 
may  mention  one  other  consolidation  Act,  introduced   by  the  rig 
lion,   gentleman,    one   of  our   vice-presidents,    Mr.    Whiteside,  so 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Lort 
by    the    hither    of     legal    reform,    our   venerable    President,   Lon 
Brougham— I  mean  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  Ireland  c 
18.33,  which,  notwithstanding   statements   made    by   a  noble  Iris 
marquis,  I  am  bound  to  say  docs  embody  everything  valuable  in  tli 
corresponding    Act    in    England.      It  has  also  consolidated  all  lb 
previous  enactments  on  procedure,  from  the  reign   of  Henry  VX 
that  of  the  Queen,  to  the    number  of  thirty-six.     Among  shnili 
Acts  of  great  public  utility,  I  might  mention  the  Bankruptcy  am 
Insolvency    Act    of    Ireland,  which,   besides    introducing  many  im 
portant  improvements  in  the  law,  some  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  England,  is  also  a  great  consolidation  statute.     We  bsfi 
had  in  England  also  the  Merchants1  Shipping  Act,  the  Customs  Ac 
and  several  others,  all  of  which    are.no  doubt,   valuable  improve 
ments  on  the  former  state  of  things   in  regard   to  the  particuii 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  are  in  some  degree  helps  to  a  waf 
of  a  more  comprehensive  character. 

I  am  therefore  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  froi 
these   consolidation    Acts  ;  but  if  I  am  asked    whether   the  furthe 
multiplication  of  them  without  uniformity,  or  concert,  or  com: 
of  plan  and   purpose,  should  be  continued,  I  am  bound  to  say  tha 
however  useful  they  may  be  in  themselves,  regarded  as  par' 
general  consolidation  of  the  public  statute  law  of  the  kingdom,  it 
not  expedient  to   prosecute   such  a  plan    further,  because  that,  1 
increasing  the  mass  of  the  statute  law,  it  tends  to  aggravate  the 
evil  it  i>  designed  to  remove,  and  involves  an  ultimate  waste  of  titn 
and  labour  ;  whilst,  from  the  nature  of  the  process  itself,  it  mm 
result  in  comparative  imperfection  and  IPOQCtpletOttOSSi 

It  appears  to  me  that,  if  we  are  to  aspire  to  a  complete  consolidatio 
of  Statute  Law,    and    if  the  work   is    to    be   executed   within  as 
reason  aide  period  of  time,    it  cannot  be  effected  in   the  fashion 
isolated  and  detached  fragments,  but  must  be  dealt  with,  and  pr< 
to  Parliament,  as  one  great  and  entire  whole.     The  great  source  I 
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More  on  the  part  of  the  Statute  Law  Commission  I  take  to  be 
to*  that  their  time  and  strength  were  expended  on  small  portions  of 
•great  work,  without  sufficient  regard  to  their  connexion  with  any 
I  great  whole.  The  plan  of  a  Bill  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
i  Boose  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  for  the  revision 
;  ef  the  English  statutes  up  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  if  I  understand 
it  aright,  seems  to  be  little  better.  A  re-casting  of  the  statutes  in 
chronological  order,  without  arrangement  or  connexion  with  the 
subsequent  Acts, — without  what  Lord  Bacon  calls  reducing  and 
jwompiiing  them, — seems  to  be  futile.  It  may  form  the  raw  materiel 
fir  a  future  consolidation,  but  in  this  state  it  is  a  matter  not  suitable 
fir  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  whose  duties  are  to  legislate, 
and  not  to  revise  and  correct  pieces  of  legal  composition.  That  it  is 
practicable  to  accomplish  something  more  than  this,  and  to  effect  a 
general  and  simultaneous  consolidation  of  the  whole  public  statute 
law  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  perfection,  and  within  a  mode- 
late  period  of  time,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  great  Code  of  the  Roman  Law,  or  the  Code  Napoleon,  such  a 
Iking  has  actually  been  done  as  regards  the  criminal  law  of  our 
•wintry — a  subject  of  great  extent  and  importance,  and  entitled  to 
lank  as  one  chief  department  in  the  great  work  of  a  general  conso- 
lidation. The  criminal  code  has  dealt  with  its  subject  comprehen- 
srely  and  completely,  and  what  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  cri- 
minal law  may  be  done  for  our  civil  jurisprudence. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
mat  undertaking,  I  do  not  deny.  The  first  great  difficulty  is  to  be 
fcond  in  the  want  of  a  suitable  agency  to  organize  and  superintend 
loch  a  work.  We  have  at  present  no  Minister  of  State  having 
sufficient  leisure  or  appliances,  in  the  first  instance,  to  work  out 
mch  a  plan,  and  then,  when  it  is  accomplished,  to  maintain  the 
work  in  accord  with  the  ever-changing  course  of  legislation,  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  judicial  statistics  that  illustrate  its  working, 
•nd  suggest  suitable  improvements  in  its  structure.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  minister  or  department,  I  do  not  venture  to  say  whether 
the  work  might  not  be  committed  to  a  board  of  commissioners, 
possessed  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  receiving  proper 
assistance. 

Bat  this  suggests  the  next  great  difficulty,  which  lies  in  the 
jealousy  of  Parliament  to  commit  so  serious  a  trust  to  any  body  of 
•en,  however  eminent  or  faithworthy.  This  natural  timidity  or 
feserve  will  probably  have  diminished  somewhat  when  the  experi- 
ment just  made,  in  respect  of  the  Criminal  Law,  shall  have  been 
tested,  and  proved  successful,  as  I  trust  it  will.  But  in  order  to 
femove  all  ground  for  jealousy  and  distrust,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  simple,  bona,  fide  consolidation  of  the  existing 
Statutes,  identical  in  substance  with  the  actual  law,  but  re-written, 
harmonized,  and  arranged.  Parliament,  without  derogating  from 
b  incommunicable  prerogative,  might   delegate   such   a  duty   as 
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this,  and  accept  the  work  after  slight  examination.  The 
missioncrs  would  no  doubt  bo  invited  to  accompany  their  work  with 
a  body  of  suggestions  for  alterations  in  the  text,  in  the  way  oi 
omissions  of  parts  palpably  incongruous  or  useless,  or  of  addition  of 
matters  clearly  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  But  inthk 
primary  stage,  it  appears  to  mo  that  it  would  be  MMQtUuiy  i 
sary  to  exclude  all  new  and  foreign  matter  whatsoever;  for  if  tho 
work  of  amending  the  law  Is  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  that 
primary  consolidation,  its  accomplishment  by  any  agency  com] 
with  Parliamentary  action  is  impossible.  To  perform  such  a 
Parliament  should  confide  its  deliberative  powers  to  a  coun 
state,  lib-  that  which  determined  upon  the  articles  of  the  Cod 
Napoleon.  The  course  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Act  iu  the 
two  Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  the  proved  necessity  of  diaoofl 
necting  the  consolidation  clauses  from  the  new  and  debui 
matter,  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  next  to  iuipoasiU 
in  the  course  of  any  Parliamentary  Session,  however  protract 
work  the  clauses  of  a  great  consolidation  Bill  through  if 
tfages,  whrii  mixed  up  with  matter  which  ii  aew  and  open  K) 
ion.  The  delay  of  the  Criminal  Law  Bills,  in  which  private 
personal  interests  had  so  little  room  for  interference,  b 
been  so  long  before  Parliament,  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact.  A  great  consolidation  Bill  should  be  presented,  pure 
simp  il  Parliament  may  accept  it  as  an  act  of  faith, 

on  the  honesty  ami  capacity  of  its  compilers.      It  should  otter 
deliberation  of  Parliament  but  one  matter,  thai  is,  the  truth  of 
preamble,  whether  it   is  expedient  to  re-enact   the  existing  si 
law  in  a  form  more  intelligible,  more  harmonious,  and  more  or. 
It  may,  indeed,  bo  thought  by  some,  that  to  reproduce  th 
statute    law    hi    a    better    dress,    and    more    regular    form,    wit 
improvement  in  its  Bubstance,  would  be  an  insignificant  result, 
scarci'ly    worth  aiming  at.     To  such,  my  answer  would  be — tint 
Unit,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  (his  is  the  only  result  practicable 
lorgfl  scale,  at   present,  and    that   to  pursue  any  other  is  to 
the  completion  of  the  work  indefinitely,  and,  probably,  to  rese 
accomplishment  for  generations  yet   unborn  :  secondly,  that 
work   when    accomplished   would    furnish    the    safest    and   readii 
materials  for  an  extensive  amendment  of  the  statute   la 
shall  be  found  to  be  necessary  :  and,  lastly,  that   even    if  the 
never  went  beyond  the  ascertainment  and  extrication  of  the  open 
tive  hiw.  from  tin'  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder  iu  which  it  is  nt 
involved,  it  wTould  he  a  work  of  the  highest  public  import 
repay  the  expenditure,  in  time  and  money,  a  thouaand-fold. 

There  is  yet  another  difficalty  or  danger  which  snch  a  work 
this  must  encounter,  and  it  is  not  in  the  jealousy  of  Pari 
in  the  obstruction  of  the  public.     The  moment   thai 
of  statutes  is  proposed,   there  is  not  a  public  board  or  dcpartmeal 
th'-re  is  not  a  private  class  or  interest,  but  will  be  on  the  al 
make  it  the  vehicle  for  carrying  some  favourite  scheme  of  their  owi 


r.     wnen  tne  existing  law  nas  oeen  once  ascertained  nnu 

gather,  it  will  be  the  more  easy  to  consider  it*  dehViencics 

specting  its  improvement. 

entire   work  should,  as    I    have   suggested,    be   presented   to 

neat  as  a  complete  whole.     It  might  be  arranged  under  three 

iofia  or  Libers.     I  do  no!  presume  to  say 

tsions  should  he.    Perhaps  the  order  ami  arran 

nder  whieh  Blaekstone  has  treated  of  Hie  laws  of  England  in 

mmentnries  might  suggest   something  like*  a  working  plan  or 

n.     Thus,  the   lir^i    book  might  deal  with  the  public  state  in 

BO    great  branches,    civil,    military,    ami    6C  ical  ;    the 

book  with  the  status  and  rights  of  persons  and  corporations 

r  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  state  ;  the  third  book,  of  the 

3f  pr  leludimg  the  law  of  contracts  ;  and  the  fourth,  or 

ties  civil  and  criminal. 

i  a  view  to  the   permanency   and    susceptibility  of  future 

meal  of  the  consolidated   statute  law,  the  work    should    be 

rtded   under  appropriate  chapters,  which  should  ever  after  be 

dar  subjects,  fixed    and  invariable,   and    under 

sqoent  amend  meat  a  in  regard  to  those  subjects  should 

aged.     It  is  manifest,  that  without  some  provision  to  maintain 

re  the  character  and  integrity  of  the  work,  as  acousolida- 

atatute  law  which  is  current  as  well  as  that  which  is  past, 

ue  of  the  work  must  deteriorate  year  by  year,  as  fresh  statutes 

id  old  statutes  are  altered,  and  so  the  process  Of  COnaoli* 

>■>]>  be  repeated  again  and  again.     But  if  when  any 

shall  have  been  «d  or  alteration  required  in  the  statute 

ad  Parliament  shall  have  passed  an  amending  or  supplemental 

ihis  latter  shall  be   deemed   in   the    nature   of  a  warrant   or 

to  some  competent  authority  to  introduce  this  amendment 

proper  place  in  future  issues  of  the  consolidated 

?  law,    the   integrity   and  consistency  of  the  work  might  be 

lined,  and  the  work  nevertheless  be  kent  in  accord  with  the 
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if  ascertained  to  bo  inoperative  or  repealed.     I  am  aware  tbat  an 

important  part  of  this  work  Las  been  executed,  as  regards  tlw 
repealed  and  obsolete  English  statutes,  by  Messrs.  Anstey  and 
Rogers,  in  their  Ex  purgatory  Index.  In  regard  to  the  Irish  etal 
I  have  made  some  progress  with  a  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  bat 
more  extensive  character.  I  admit  that  it  was  quite  necessary  thai 
all  these  Acts,  which  after  full  examination  were  ascertained  to  bo 
obsolete  or  repealed,  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  of  a  deck- 
rat  ory  Act,  with  a  view  to  their  complete  supercession  by  authority 
of  Parliament ;  but  in  my  humble  judgment  this  should  have  followed 
the  final  consummation  of  the  eutire  work  of  consolidation,  and  Ml 
have  preceded  it.  With  all  due  deference  to  those  who  b&ve 
brought  forward  and  passed  through  Parliament  a  declaratory  Act  of 
this  nature  in  the  Session  just  closed,  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
premature  and  savouring  somewhat  of  an  appearance  of  despatch, 
while  no  real  progress  has  been  made.  Until  the  work  of  cohmH 
dation  has  tested  the  actual  condition  of  each  portion  of  our  statute 
law,  and  provided  a  substitute  for  every  part  of  it  that  is  deemed  to 
be  in  force,  until  then  we  cannot  with  accuracy  or  safety  declare 
what  is  the  true  residuum  of  ineffective  statute  law.  However,  i 
the  work  has  been  launched,  we  are  bound  to  accept  it  with  all 
thankfulness,  and  avail  ourselves  of  its  help  with  earnestness  and 
zeal.  It  has,  at  least,  relieved  the  English  statute  hook  of  one-third 
of  its  dead  weight,  and  there  is,  therefore,  so  much  the  less  exc&tt 
for  leaving  the  remaining  two-thirds  in  their  present  state  of  disorder 
and  confusion.  As  regards  our  Irish  statutes  before  the  union,  Ida 
not  find  that  anything  has  been  done,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why 
they  should  not  be  comprehended  in  a  scheme  of  statute  law  revi 
Of  the  2,263  statutes  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the  number  of  effecti?a 
Acts  scarcely  exceeds  166,  but  as  far  as  I  know  no  steps  are  being 
taken  to  disencumber  the  statute  book  of  the  remaining  and  uselw* 
2,097.  It  is  perhaps  not  even  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  consolidation  of  the  English  statute  law  to 
embrace  in  their  work  the  Irish  statutes,  as  has  been  wisely  and 
successfully  done  in  the  criminal  code.  A  great  part  of  our  statute 
law  is  identical  with  that  of  Englaud,  and  where  it  happens  to  differ 
a  few  words  of  a  supplemental  or  secondary  clause  would  prorido 
for  its  inclusion,  and  spare  us  the  anomaly  of  distinct  laws  for  proxi- 
mate portions  of  one  United  Kingdom.  I  trust  I  may  be  mistaken 
in  this,  and  that  the  work  of  consolidating  the  entire  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  will  be  undertaken  as  one  great  coraprebeu 
whole,  and  that  its  execution  may  be  creditable  to  its  compilers ; 
worthy  of  the  great  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  it  be  undertaken  intelligently  and  zealously,  it  may  be  aecom* 
plished  within  a  short  lustrum  of  years ;  and  that  if  to  the  perform^ 
anee  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  diligence  be  brought  to  bear, 
the  exertion,  however  short  of  absolute  perfection,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public. 
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lie  Prosecutors  in  Prussia.  -By  Baron  Holtzeitdobi1]1. 

TOT7S  to  the  year  1848,  there  existed  in  Germany  no  system 
nblic  prosecution  by  special  officers.  Some  timid  beginnings 
a  made,  at  Berlin  only,  when  the  Revolution  stepped  over 
te.  Amongst  the  popular  demands  of  that  period  none  was 
ore  unanimously  than  that  for  the  total  reformation  of  penal 
•e,  based  upon  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  abo- 
the  old  law  of  evidence,  under  the  influence  of  which  criminal 
ogs  had  been  rendered  almost  infinitely  long  in  their  duration, 
cial  power  before  1848  comprised  the  functions  of  criminal 
id  of  public  prosecution  ex  officio,  either  upon  or  without 
ilaint  of  private  persons,  vested  in  the  same  prodigious  being 
Judge  of  Instruction.  His  duties  were  to  suspect  crimes 
ere,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  his  own  suspicions,  to 
mpartial,  and  to  protect  the  innocence  of  accused  persons ; 
without  any  aid  either  from  functionaries  or  counsel.  The 
four  criminal  trials  before  1848  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
Acientiousness  of  our  judges  became  a  misfortune  for  sup 
fenders.  On  subsequent  conviction  our  criminals  were  found 
endured  previous  incarceration  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
qnent  acquittal  no  compensation  was  offered  them  for  their 
ersonal  liberty. 

n  the  space  of  only  one  year  the  aspect  of  things  became 
hanged,  trial  by  jury  having  been  introduced,  and  the  right 
ration  vested  in  public  prosecutors,  or  State  attorneys.  Two 
it  laws  were  passed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1849,  and  the 
[ay,  1852,  by  which  our  criminal  procedure  was  reformed  on 
ich  pattern,  the  spirit  of  which  was  understood  to  be  a  very 
roe.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  judicial  organization  was 
ed.  We  got  district  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  a  supreme 
A  single  judge  of  the  district  court  is  made  competent  to 
nail  offences  ;  a  bench  of  the  district  court,  composed  of  three 
members,  could  decide  on  misdemeanors  punishable  with 
weeks  to  five  years'  imprisonment ;  while  juries  conjoined 
ourt  of  five  judges  were  entrusted  with  the  cognizance  of  all 
ases  of  felony.  There  are  245  standing  district  courts  in 
and  81  courts  of  trial  by  jury,  which  are  formed  out  of  the 
nembers  of  the  district  courts.  While  the  sentences  of  these 
irts  can  be  impugned  only  before  the  supreme  court,  on 
of  legal  errors,  or  neglect  of  formal  rules  in  the  proceedings, 
mces  of  the  district  courts  may  be  brought  before  the  appel- 
idiction  of  the  higher  courts,  (of  which  there  are  twenty-two 
ia,)  and  finally  before  the  supreme  tribunal  deliberating  in  a 
'  seven  learned  judges. 
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To  those  three  classes  of  tribunals  in  civil  as  well  as  in  eriml 
matters  the  organization  of  public  prosecution  was  aeeoni 
adapted.  A  State  attorney  is  commonly  appointed  at  each  di 
court,  (Kreis-Gericht,)  who  Lfl  subordinate  to  a  superior  State  ntiorne 
appointed  at  each  court  of  appeal,  and  in  the  Inst  instance  th 
a  8tatc  attorney -general  acting  at  the  supreme  court.  All  the 
officers,  for  whose  ■■riatance  sabs  titu  tee  may  be  appointed  acconJinj 
to  their  wants,  must  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  learned  judge 
or  members  of  the  bar,  with  the  exception  of  a  subordinate  elaai 
called  police  attorneys,  who  officiate  in  summary  eases  of  simple  traut- 
ion  of  the  police  rules.      State  attor;  five  a  fixed  remu- 

neration from  the  Government  independently  of  that  for  the  par 
cases  they  deal  with,  and  they  are  officially  obliged  to  abstain  from 
all  other  business.     The  exclusive  right  of  public  prosecution 
thus  conferred  on  State  attorneys,  the  judges  in  Prussia  were  deprivi 
of  their  ancient  prerogative  of  instituting  proceedings  against 
ders.     Only  on  a  formal  request  on  the  purr  of  the  State  attorne; 
a  preliminary  investigation  into  the  ease  be  made  by  judicial 
The  chief  requisites  for  all  criminal  jurisdiction  may  be 
bo  impartiality  in  the  conviction,  and  equal  justice  in   the  pri 
tion    of  criminals.     Judicial    impartiality    is   a   simple    demand  i 
justice,  which  may  be  insured  by  qualifications  afforded  either  by 
scientific  study  of  law,  or  by  the  independent  position  of  the  j 
similar  to  that  of  jurymen.     But  the  second  object  cannot  so  6SM 
be  attained.     An  equal  prosecution  of  all  offenders,  under  wh  uteri 
circumstances  the  offence  has  been  committed,  is  not  only  a  demai 
of  justice,  but  also  a  necessity  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  crime* 
The  least  possible  chance  of  escaping  criminal  prosecution,  when 
crime  has  been  committed,  is  abetter  prevention  than  the  terror  0 
punishment,  the  application  of  which  remains  uncertain. 

The  best  organization  of  public  prosecution  would  be  found  in  uifl 
effectual  centralization  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  superior 
magistrate,  exercising  his  functions  with  the  assistance  of  oth< 
officers  appointed  for  certain  districts,  and  having  subordina 
orders  the  criminal  police  of  tie  whole  country,  for  the  purpose- 
prosecuting  those  crimiuals  who  are  in  the  habit  of  absconding, 
for  the  further  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  regular  registration  of 
convicted  felons.  To  attain  this  object,  the  criminal  police 
Prussia  are  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  received  from  the  Si 
attorneys. 

But  public  prosecution  contains  a  natural  restraint  in  itself, 
t  not  to  be  exercised  on  mere  suspicion.  A  trial,  even  v, 
ended  by  an  acquittal,  is  accompanied  with  heavy  damage  and 
siderable  trouble  for  those  who  must  publicly  plead  for  their  inno- 
cence. There  should  be  a  previous  examination  of  the  charg^f 
brought  against  the  accused.  No  trial  should  be  allowed  bet 
be  shown  that  a  conviction  may  be  expected  on  reasouabl  ;•  calcult- 
tion.  With  this  view,  in  Prussia,  a  preliminary  examination  ol 
attendant  suspicious  circumstances  is  allowed  to  be  made,  cither  by 
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the  attorney!  themselves,  in  cases  of  urgency,  or  by  a  judicial  ma 

on  their  formal  request.     No  charge  can  be  heard  by  a  &Mflri 
of  ju  public  audience,  no  conviction  cm  ho  had,  unless  the 

owledgcd  after  a  summary  consider* 
produced. 
misdemeanor,  (  Vergeken,}  when  a  written  char 
nessoled  bj  the  State  att^  icil  of  three  learn 

true  bill,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
ai  well  as  of  the  point  of  law,  which  consideration  rescm- 
'  Tcry  much  that  c^f  the  English  grand  juries.     In  oases  of  felony 
hfch  are  subject  to  trial  by  jury,  ihe  same  council, 
ides  on  the  charge,  and,  if  it  be  admitted, 
anther  chambei  perior  court,  composed  of  five  learned 

find  a  final  <1  admitting  the  contemplated 

:<>ik     By  this  double  investigation  any  danger  of  a  precipitate 

ution  is  :  and  from  this  moment,  the  charge  having 

ted  to  trial,  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  1  of 

ie  attorneys.     Sentences  of  punishment  may  bo  proi 

rjiii-st  of  the  State  attorney  ;  after  the  * 
i   matter  of  judicial    cognizance,  provided 
of  procedure  be  obaei  ved. 
But  even  in  another  direction  German  criminal  law  has  erected 
ne  barri  cution.    There  are  seven] 

ss  in  which  the  State  attorney  it  not  allowed  to  interfere  directly, 
sine  so  private  interest  may  oppose  itself  to  a  public 

"s  of  slight   assaults   upon   tin 
,  rape,  ami  adultery.     In   these  ca«cs  the   State 
imly  when  he  has  received  a  complaint  from  the 
I  party. 

erally.  the  whole  system  has  worked  most  beneficially. 
Ter?  few  eases  of  serious  crime  have  escaped  detection  and  panic 
Sat     The  criminal  statistics  of  Prussia,  after  the  introduction  of 
of  public  show  an  increased  number  of  eon- 

linalsj  owing,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  not  to  an  increase 
but  to  an  increased  efficiency  oft]  ml  lawj  for  soma 

tern  bad  been  organized  crimes  began  to  dec: 
it  must  be  confessed,  there  are  <  ioua  defed 

f<*  ofpubli  cution  in  Prussia — defects  which  are 

easily  remedied. 
justice  in  prosecution  is  the  very  idea  in  thoinsti- 
tioaot  vet  there  are  many  bureaucratic  interests 

i  its  accomplishment;  equal  justice  is  denied  some- 
sis  have  been  ofteuded  by  officials  of  the 
There  have  occurred  instances  of  injury  ami  libel  in 
wlwl  liticat  interests  of  the  Government  or  other 

>te  attorney  has  refused  to  interfere  upon  complaint 
to  him,  has   refused  his   assistance,  and  has  left  tho 
11  an  unprotected  state.      In  order  to  understand  this 
be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Prussian  law,  no 
&1  L 
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private  person  can  of  himself  directly  prosecute  an  offender  before  i 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

At  the  present  moment  lawyers  and  governments  are  deliberating 
on  this  question.     Seven  hundred  jurists  froi  is  of  German; 

assembled,    on    my  proposal,    in   August,   I860,   in  the  capital 
Prussia,  ami  directed   their  attention    To  the  subject  of  public  pn 
cut  ion  as  it  now  exists,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.     In  a  second  me 
of  the  Gernum   jurists,  {Furis tenia fff)  the  same  ip  ill  bet 

cussed  at  Dresden    in    this   month,  and  I    hope  it  will  be  the 
that,  in  those  eases  in  which  the  Stale  attorney  may  i  nier* 

fere,  full  liberty  shall  be  given  to  the  injured  party  to  prosecute  it 
3 j is  own  pleasure  and  costs. 

Another   defect    of  great    importance    must    be    noticed  in 
influence  of  the  minister  of  justice,  as  an  agent  of  the  Cr 
tendency  of  which  is  to  act  unequally  in  political  offences,  < 
Is  those  offences  committed  against  the  Government  by  the  | 
had  Government  will  easily  avail  itself  of  public  prosecution 
purpose  of  spreading   terror  amongst   its  adversaries.     In  Pr 
State  attorneys  may  be  removed  from  otliee  on  account  of 
refusing  to  obey  the  orders  received  from  the  minister  of  justi 
and  in  this  manner  they  arc  kept  hi  a  state  of  dependency,  while  60 
judicial  officers  can  be  removed  only  in  consequence  of  fornui! 
deiuimtion  for  mal -administration.     Our  present  idea  in  Prussia  and 
our  wish  is,  that  the  officers  of  public  prosecution  should  have  tho 
same  position  as  the  judges  actually  have,  and  that  they  should  bo 
independent  of  die  arbitrary  power  of  the  minister  of  justice. 

As  to  this  last  defect,  little  fear  of  it  ought  to  be  entertained  in 
England,  if  a  system  of  public  prosecutors  were  to  be  introduced. 
Political  freedom,  a  general  responsibility  of  high  functionaries,  ibfl 
controlling  power  of  Parliament,  and  a  constant  vigilance  of  pi 
opinion,  would  afford  a  safeguard  against   an  unjust  prosecution  fflf 
political  offences.     Germany  has  learned,  by  a  war  of  thirty  yean,1 
duration,  religious  tolerance  ;   bur  her  recent  revolutions  have  pre- 
vented her  from  learning  political  tolerance,  which  i>  the  \>: 
property  of  English  parties.     No  lamest   man   in  Great  Brit; 
firmly  trust,  would  be  tried  or  prosecuted  for  criticising  his  GovefM 
inent  or  expressing  his  political  views  against  it.     It  may  be  inferred 
from    the  present    state  of  political   atlkirs    in   England,    that  tba 
institution   of  a   public    prosecution  of  crime,    exercised   by  Staid 
attorneys,  would  work  more  beneficially  than  in  any  other  counrrj 
in  Europe. 
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0a  the  Law  of  Charities  in  Ireland :  with  a  Few  Suggestions 
likely  to  secure  their  more  effectual  application.  By  W ILLIAM 
Gerxox,  A.M.,  T.C.D.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

1 1  WERE  are  few  questions  falling  within  the  range  of  social  science, 
J-  in  which  the  community  ought  to  take  a  deeper  interest,  than  the 
Gttthftd  administration  of  public  and  private  charities.  Whether  we 
consider  the  sacredness  with  which  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  testator 
— m  conveyed  in  his  last  will  and  testament— ought  to  be  regarded, 
lie  advantages  directly  conferred  on  large  numbers  of  the  com- 
■nnity  by  those  wishes  being  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  the  benefits 
Uirectly,  but  not  less  surely,  reaped  by  society  at  large  from  the 
het  of  a  great  proportion  of  its  poorer  members  receiving  direct 
■fruitages,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  subject 
i  important,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  an  Association  having 
brits  noble  objects  the  physical  amelioration  and  moral  exaltation 
tf  every  grade  and  class  of  which  society  is  composed. 

Having  the  honour  of  being  officially  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  this  country  as  one  of  its 
fteretaries,  for  the  last  five  years,  I  am  compelled  with  regret  to 
fledare,  as  the  result  of  my  experience — short  as  it  has  been — that 
b  a  multitude  of  cases  the  intentions  of  charitable  testators  are 
Ut  only  not  faithfully  carried  out,  but  that  they  are  oftentimes  de- 
agnedly  and  systematically  frustrated.  Strong  as  the  observation 
fcdonbtedly  is,  I  fear  it  is  not  without  truth,  that  there  are  many 
preons  charged  with  the  sacred  and  confidential  duty  of  giving 
Act  to  the  charitable  intentions  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends, 
tho,  unmindful  of  their  solemn  trust,  appear  to  think  that  they  owe 
it  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to  society,  to  grow  prosperous, 
•palent,  and  fat,  on  the  money  intended  for  the  necessities  of  their 
poorer  fellow-creatures.  Undoubtedly,  my  experience  regarding 
charitable  bequests  in  general  has  been  fortified  and  borne  out  by 
le  results  of  the  inquiry  so  ably  conducted  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools ;  for  no  one  can  read  the  report 
W  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  spread  over  four  large  blue 
tooks,  without  seeing  almost  upon  every  page  instances  of  endow- 
ments wilfully  and  unscrupulously  withheld  from  their  objects  by 
^ecutors,  trustees,  and  heirs-at-law  ;  and  these  instances  not  con- 
bed  to  any  particular  localities,  but  multiplied  in  every  part  of 
Jeland  ;  and  if  under  the  class  of  educational  endowments  alone, 
rhich  form  but  a  single  branch  of  charities,  so  large  an  amount  has 
teen  proved  to  have  been  withheld,  a  fair  presumption  may  be 
aised  that  if  the  aggregate  sum  withheld  from  charitable,  religious, 
ad  pious  purposes  of  every  description  could  be  ascertained,  it 
ould  be  found  so  enormous,  that  its  application  to  the  various 
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objects  originally  intended  Would  be  sensibly  felt,  not  only  ' 

poorer  classes  who  would  directly  benefit,  but  likewise  by  the  ;a\-p.w- 
ing  rhmnQfl,  who  have  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  , 
It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  recital  in  the  preamble 

Ah  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  third  year  of  tl 
George  111.,  "that  the  pious  intentions  of  many  charitable  pei 
are  frequently  defeated  by  the  concealment  or  misapplication  of  tab 
donations  or  bequests  to  public  or  private  charities  in  this  kingdom,* 
has   been    proved   true  by  the  constant  and   uniform  ♦  o(% 

whole  century  ;  and  I  fear  it  may  be  added  that  the  recital 
in  1861  as  it  was  in  1763,  wbeu  the  Act  was  passed.     It  is  manifestly 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  aide  and  di-; 
men    who    have    assembled    here    from  all    quarters  to  form  the 
presents  ImuM  have  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of 

sideling  whether  the  law  relating  to  charities  in  Ireland,  aft 
it  does  the  welfare  of  Large  classes  in  the  community,  i 

tual   and  stringent   to  cope  with  the  acknowledged  and  pnw 
evil  of  concealing,   withholding,  and  misapplying  charn 
with    this  view,  it  may  not   he  uninteresting  to  the   members  ; 
should  shortly  state  what  the  law  relating  to  charities  in  Ireland  h* 
been)  and  what  it  now  is.     By  this  means  it  will   be  i  whit 

the  defects,  if  any,  are,  and  it  will   more  readily  occur  to  the  miadl 
of  the  members  to  sagged  Improvements  and  amendtn 

In  the  year  17(i4,  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  e- 
of  their  body  to  take   into  consideration  the   several  char 

itable  donations  in  this  kingdom,  with  power  to  send  for  per: 
papers,  and  records  ;  and  two  of  the  judges  were  directed    to 
their    lordships   in   their  inquiries.     This   Cominitfc  I   into 

tence  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  and  watching  uities, 

discovered  that  charitable  bequests  and  donations  to  a  large  amount 
had  been  withheld,  embezsled,  and  concealed ;  and  tl  d  the 

same  to  be  sued  for,  recovered,  paid,  and  applied  to  the  charitabk 
and   pious  uses  for  which    they  hud  Wen  originally  intended  and 

_niod  by   the  donors   from   the  period  of  its  first   appointment 
Down  to  the  year  1800,  this  Committee  appears  to  have  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence,  and  it  was  successful  in  realizing  a  large  anions! 
of  withheld  charities.    I  need  not  further  refer  to  it,  save 
say  that    liSJ  minutes  form  a  highly  valuable  and    interesting  hisl 
of  the  condition  of  charities   at   that  day  ;   and   I   believi 
preserved  among  the  State  records  in  the  Birmingham  Tower,  in 
Castle,  and  are  under  the  care  of  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
the  act  of  union  became  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Committee  to 
I  have  referred  ceased  to  exist  ;  but  anticipatory  of  that  event  lb 
Irish  Parliament,  in  the  year  1800,  passed  the  Act  of  40  George  H 
c.  75,  under  which  the  first  Board  of  Charities  in   Ireland  was  CO* 
stituted  and  incorporated,  under  the  title  of  "The  Commissioners  d 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests," 

The  preamble  of  that  Act  refers  to  the  Lords'  Committee 
in  the  words  I  have  used.      It  then  goes  on  to  recite  that,  by 
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anion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  Committee  would  be  discon- 
tinued ;  and  almost  in  the  same  words  as  were  used  in  the  previous 
statute,  the  Legislature,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirty-five  years, 
again  expresses  its  conviction  that  the  pious  intentions  of  many 
charitable  persons  would  be  defeated  by  the  concealment  and  misap- 
plication of  their  donations  and  bequests  to  public  and  private 
charities,  (as  they  had  been  before  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,) 
and  that  it  was  expedient  and  necessary  that  some  public  body 
fhould  be  constituted  and  appointed  to  watch  over  such  charities, 
and  to  euforce  the  application  of  them  to  the  purposes  designed  and 
intended  by  the  pious  donors.  It  then  incorporates  this  new  Board, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  chief  and  other  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  the  Judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of 
Dublin,  aud  the  incumbents  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  the  liberties.  The  second  section  conferred  on  the 
Board  authority  to  sue,  at  law  or  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  every 
charitable  donation,  devise,  or  bequest,  which  should  be  withheld, 
concealed,  or  misapplied,  and  to  apply  the  same,  when  recovered,  to 
charitable  or  pious  uses,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor  or 
donors.  By  the  same  section  the  Board  was  invested  with  the 
important  power  familiarly  known  to  lawyers  by  the  name  of 
"cy-prh"  or  it  was  enacted  that,  in  case  it  should  be  inexpedient, 
unlawful,  or  impracticable,  to  apply  the  donation  or  bequest  strictly 
according  to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donor  or  donors, 
the  Board  should  then  apply  the  same  to  such  charitable  and 
pions  purposes  as  it  should  judge  to  bo  nearest  nnd  most  con- 
formable to  the  directions  and  intentions  of  the  donor  or  donors. 
The  fourth  and  last  section  of  that  Act  contained  a  very  important 
provision  :  it  rendered  it  compulsory  upon  the  Vicar-General  or  his 
Jurrogate,  or  the  Registrar  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  to  forward  each 
year,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  returns,  on  oath,  of  every  chari- 
table douation  or  bequest  contained  in  any  will  entered  in  the  office 
of  such  vicar-general  or  registrar,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  with  the  will  annexed  should  be 
granted,  with  the  date  of  the  will,  probate,  or  letters  of  administra- 
tion. It  attached  a  penalty  of  £5  for  non-performance  of  this  duty 
<*»  the  part  of  the  officer,  recoverable  against  him  by  civil  bill,  by 
•or  person  who  might  sue  for  it.  I  may  hero  observe,  that  the  Act 
of  3  George  III.,  to  which  I  referred  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper,  required  a  similar  return  to  be  made  to  the  bishop  of  each 
diocese,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  respectively;  and  the 
anbstitutcd  provision  of  40  George  III.  c.  75  was  rendered  necessary 
br  the  new  machinery  introduced  by  that  Act. 

The  Board  of  Charitable  Requests  incorporated  by  this  Act  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  a  period  of  forty-three  years — that  is  to  say, 
from  1801  to  1844 — and  its  minutes,  which  extend  over  five  large 
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volume^  show  that  it  discharged  its  public  duties  bo  far  faithfully, 
that  it  recovered  and  applied  to  their  proper  purposes  I  very  large 
amount  of  withheld  charities  \  but  from  its  exclusive  COUStituti 
il  regarded  the  religion  of  its  members — as  well  as  from  the  peculiar 
nature  and  objects  of  many  Eoniuu  Catholic  charities  with  which  it 
fad  to  dml,  il  way  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  a  country  cil 
stunced  like  Ireland,  and  especially  in  an  age  when  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  was  gradually  depriving  the  other   instifuti> 
the  country  of  their  exclusive  character,  and  was  gradually  admit- 
ting within  their  ptji  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion,— it  wny 
I  say,  scarcely  to  be   expected  that  a  Board  so  constituted  would 
continue  to  retain  its  hold  on  public  confidence,  and  according 
the  S.   lion  of  Parliament  of  1844,  the  Government  of  Sir  R 
Pee],  of  which    the    present    Master    of  the    Rolls  was    the    Iri*h 
Attor&ey-General,  introduced  and  passed  the  Act  of  the  7  & 
Her  Majesty,  e.  H7,  under   which    the  former    Board  of  Charities 
was  dissolved,  and  the  present  Hoard  was  constituted  and  incorpo- 
ratcd  by  the  similar  title  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  for  Ireland.     In  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  as  in 
those  of  the  two  Acts  previously  passed  on  the  subject  of  clue 
the  Legislature   a^ain   declares  its  conviction  "that  it  is  cxp 
that  the  pious  intentions  of  charitable  persons  should  not  be  d< 
by  I  he  concealment  and  misapplication  of  their  bequests  to  j 
and  private  charities/1     As  regards  the  Board  constituted  under  this 
Act,   I   Impr   1  may   be  permitted    to   state   mv  own   opinion  that  il 
would  hove  been  impossible  for  any  Government  to  have  e 
ono   on    principles    better    adapted    to   the   circumstances   of  tbu 
country,  or  more  calculated  to  inspire  public  confidence.  The  fi 
Board  had  in  its  original   constitution   been   exclusively  Plot. 
By  the  second  section  of  the  Act.  the  new  Board  was  to  b< 
of  thirteen    commit  inn  its,  of  whom   three  were  to   be    < 
members — viz,,  the  Master  of  the   Rolls,  the   Chief  Baron  of  th 
Exchequer,  and  the  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court.     With 
were  to  be  associated  ten  other   commissioners,  to  be  appoint 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  of  which  ten,  five  were  at  all  times  to  1» 
persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  other  five  v 
be  Protestants  and  Protestant   Dissenters  in  any  proportion 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  might  think  tit.     Thus,  by  the  constitute 
of  the  present  Board,  the  Roman    Catholics    may  have  a  p< 
majority,  because  in  addition  to  the  five   appointed   members  wb 
must  be  professors  of  that  religion,  the  three  ex  officio  member 
may  be  so  likewise,  and  one  of  the  present  members  is  so,  in  ftel 
Also  under  the  seventh  section,  which  empowers  the  Lord-Lieu tenai 
to  appoint  a  secretary  or  secretaries,  though  there  is  no  enac 
that  there  shall  he  two  secretaries,  or,  if  two,  nothing  to  require  tin 
either  of  them  shall  he  a  Roman  Catholic,  yet,  by  an  uniform  coun 
of  practice,  two   secretaries  have  invariably  been  appointed,  and  i 
invariably  ono  lias   been  a  Roman    Catholic.     There  is  likt 
provision  in  the  6th  section  of  the  Act,  requiring  that  ou  consider 


eljr  of  Roman  Catholic  Commissi  oners,  and  the  Hoard  is  to 

^ie  certificate  of  each  such  commit  tee  In  deciding  upon,  and 

feet  to ,  a  donation  or  bequest.   In  order  more  clearly  todelnie 

ision  of  that  section,  and  the  course  of  conduct  to  be  panned 

Soard  under   h,  the  Commissioners,  immediafely  after    their 

utii'ii.  unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  that  M  Wherever  any 

?  shall  be  made  to  the  Houuui  Catholic  Commissioners  for  the 

•  Training  who   is  tin-   pema  entitled   to   the  heuelit  of 

finn  which  may  be  made  to  or  in  trust  for  the  Hotniui  Catholic 

?  any  parish  or  congregation,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 

ty  will  be  merely  ministerial,  and  that  it  will  be  for  them 

certificate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  bishop, 

the  time  being,  aa  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 

?rtify  accordingly/1     This  resolution  in  like  main 

ie  to  be  taken  by  the  Protestant  Committee,  and  thus  by  the 

i  nf  the  Section,  and  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  the 
I  questions  affecting  the  usages  and  discipline  of  any  religion 
submitted  to  the  exclusive  judgment  of  the  professors  of 
riou,  and  by  them  finally  to  be  referred  to  the  spiritual  heads 
■potent  to  deride;  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  perfectly 
i'Mi  of  the  Board  since  its  first  formation)  I  may  state 
SJSjBj  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  ever  occurred  in  which  a  ret'-.r- 
committce  under  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  haw  become1  ncces- 
may  add  that,  during  a  period  of  seventeen  yearn,  no  single 
en  brought  against  rhr  Board,  or  any  of  its  decisions, 
ound  of  unfairness  or  partisanship  In  matters  of  religion. 
•  dwelt  thus  long  and  in  detail  on  the  constitution  and  con- 
he  present  Board  for  two  reasons — lirst,  because  I  think  it  is 
and  most  important  step  gained  towards  the  recovery  and 
m  of  charitable  beqneets  that  a  board  whose  jurisdiction  Ls 
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language  of  the  Art,  it  will  be  perceived  tlint  Iho  Board  i*  essential 
and  exclusively  a  board   for  recovery,   and  not  for  administrate 
or  control.     It  may  be  said  that  the  power  to  apply  according  to  tl 
intent  jobs  of  the  donor  involves  and  implies  a  power  to  admii 
but  the  firtmnitflifrnrm  have,  for  the  most  part,  given  a  much  moi 
limited  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the  section.     They  hold  tlu 
the  application  is  not  to  be  a  continuing  application  amounting  t 
administration  ;  they  conceive    that   they  arc  not   In  any   sen* 
ministrators  or  trustees,  save  in  bo  far  as  regards  (he  property  tram 
mittcd  to  them  by  the  former  Board  by  the  Xih  section  ;    tl 
opinion   that   the*  Legislature  has  not  placed  at  their  disposal  an 
appliances  or  machinery  for  adminisf ration  or  control,  and  thai 
simple  doty  La  to  sue  for  and  recover,  and  then  to  apply,  throng 
hands  of  local  trustees  or  administrators,  what  they  have 
and  nothing  more,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  donors  ;  tha 
are  then  functi  officio,  ami  (hat  they  cannot  again  interfere  until  flQOM 
new  case  of  withholding,  concealing,  or  misapplying,  in  respect  01 
the  same  charity  shall   have  ln-i-u  brought  under  their  notice.     No 
withstanding  this  limited  interpretation  of  their  powers,  there 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Commissioners  in  Government  securitk 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  most  of  it  transmitted  to  thai 
from  the  former  Board,  hut  still  a  Large  mm  recovered  hy  them 
which  would  have  lieen  wholly  lost  il'ihey  1 

The  interest  of  this  large  sum  is  remitted  each  half-year  to  loci 
parties,  chiefly  ok  of  varie  *ua  denominations,  to 

by  them  applied  in  conformity  with   the  intentions  of  the  don 
testators,      I  need  scarcely  say  (hat  man  iave  arisen,  in 

— acting  on  this  limited  interpretation  of  their  powers — the  Comrai 
sioners  have  refused  to  interfere.     The  power  of  u cy-pres"  applid 
tion   conferred  by  the  40th  George  III,  on  the  former  Board  HI 
designedly  omitted  from  the  7  &  8  Viet,,  it  having  been  n 
to  the  then  Government  that  it  was  inexpedient  and  dangerout 

in  a  mixed  Government  Board  the  power  of  deciding  what  ohjee 
most  closely  approximated  to  ihese  originally  intended 
ami  now  in  old  0*aea*  in  which  the  intention-  of  -v  are  to 

varied,  however  slightly,  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chaucer 
be  invoked.      While  concurring    in    the   general   principle   of  ti 
objection,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  wi 
tin-  part  of  the  Legislature  to  have  invested  the  Board  with  a'c/ 

BT  in  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  a  donation,  devise,  or  1 
was  small,  because,  in  eltcet,  a  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ulwa; 
costly,  e&tfl  up  the  entire  fund;  and  the  practical  reeull  >>.  that  man 
email  bequests  are  either  wholly  lost  or  wholly  misapplied  by  reaaOl 
of  the  expense  to  be  encountered  in  having  a  scheme  framed  un<j 
the  Court.      That  such  a  power  would  be  safely  intrusted  to  t 
learned,  experienced,  impartial,  and  conscientious  men,  whocompoi 
the    present  Board,  no  one   who  knows  them  could  for  a  nn 
doubt.     The  prefiO&t  statute  contains  a  provision  similar  to  tboi 
contained  in  former  Acts,  requiring  the  Vicar- General  and  the  Regit 
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***£  Prerogative  Court  to  forward  returns  of  charitable  dona- 
-  mki  bequests  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Commissioners; 
1  **gTO  to  say  that  when   the  20  &  21   Vict.  c.  79, 

nt  of  Probate,  was  passed,  although  it  provided 
of  the  Court  of  Prerogative  should,  under  hit 
of  the  Court  of  Probate,  become  an  fjr  officio  member 
did  not,  when  altering  and  remodelling  tne  machinery 

tct    the  section    in  question,  and   there   LI  DOW  uu 

■it  charged  with  the  legal  obligation  of  forwarding  these 

jo\  however,  has  been  entered  into  with  the 

•  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 

valuable  returns  will  in  future  be  regularly  trans- 

I  to  the  Commit 

llrfll  now  proceed,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  apply  my  observation! 

leal  purpose  ;  and  first,  I  think  that  the  very  reading  of 

is  an  important  point  gained  towards  the  realization  of 

whhhM  charitie.%  because  it  conve;  ill   portion  of  the  pub- 

o  are  in   ignorance  on  the  subject  the   information  that  there 

a  public  Board  wli  mi    special   duty  it   Is  not  only  to 

such  charities,  bul   to  compel  their  proper  application,  and 

wfcich  ready  to  discharge  that  duty.     Knowledge  i>  power, 

ami  I  sd  in  the  conscientious  ioirnini>tra- 

F  charities  a  ktm  means  whereby  such  adminis- 

wutioti  can  be    secured    is,  iu  a  manner,  to  bestow  upon  the  in   the 

ing    them  so  administered.     The  Board  of  Char 

•roe  much  under  the  eve  of  the  g<  nern!  public,  but  carries 

for  the  most  part  silently  and  unpereeived  ;  hence 

it*  existence  is  comparatively  liifle  known,  and  its  powers,  and   tho 

mesa*  of  setting  those  powers  in  motion,  are  still  less  so,     Thus, 

matter  of  great    practical  importance  that  it 

should  be  known  that  any  person  in  tho  community  is  considered  as 

locus  $(andi  as  a  complainant  to  the  Board  ;  \hu\  h  is  com- 

for  any   person   who  is  aware  of  a  charity  being  COncefl 

usapplted,  to  mak<  ntatiou  to  the  Board;  and 

W  mi  i  hm£s — first,  that  Ids  representations  will 

*hw»;  and,  if  found  correct,  that  they  will  be  acted 

ihiu  the  Board's  limited  powers;  and  secondly,  lhat  his  name 

*ill   i  I  thou  t  his    consent,    be    divulged.      I   believe    many 

is  would  be  found  to  give  valuable  information  respecting  cha* 

e  it  not  for  an  apprehension  that  the  disclosure  of  their 

James  would  cause  them  to  be  regarded  in  the  odious  character  of 

inforrr 

There  are  two  causes  which  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  favour 

lbs  concealment,  withholding,  and  misapplication  of  charities.     The 

d  by  the  familiar  social  axiom,  tk  That   uhieh  is 

's  business  is  nobody's  on  It  must  be  borne  in 

1  he  Board  of  Charities  has  no  authority  of  itself  to  originate 

It  cannot  compel  accounts,   it   cannot    interfere  until  a 

been  actually  concealed,  withheld,  or  misapplied  ;  it  can 
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only  be  set  in  motion  by  representations  proceeding  from  some  ] 
or  other;  and   in  a  large  coin  in  unity,  where  each   MM  ha* 
business  to  attend  to,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  person  outside  tin*  i 
of  the  clergy  of  all  persuasions  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  I  d 
to  become  Active  in  having  its  proper  administration  enforced ;  am! 
on  this  genera!  indifference  uncuiiscieutious  executors  too  often 
ei'v-fullv  calculate.    There  is  a  second  cause  which  operates  still 
strongly  against  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  charitable  intentions 
iBflt&tors,  and  that  is,  that  their  bequests  for  charitable  purposes  arei 
sufficiently  published  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  no 
brou ght  home  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  intended  to 
by  them,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  see  theni  faithfully  earrn 

eral  rule,  the  provisions  of  a  man's  will  are  known  but  to  a  lin 
circle,  because,  ns  a  general  rule,  there  are  but  few  who  are  inter 
in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  on  every  prin 
of  self-interest,  those  who  actually  take,  and  those  who  exp 
take,  pecuniary  benefit  under  a  will  immediately  set  on  foot  dilig 
inquiries,  and  very  quickly  familiarise  themselves  with  its  provi 
Hence,  an  executor  or  administrator,  however  unwilling 
sona!  legacies,  knows  that  he  \<  jealously  watched  by  a  ho-' 
taut  legatees,  and  thai   there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  hut  hi  nil 
dischnrge  his  duty  ;  but  to  the  poor  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  ch 
intentions  of  a  testator,  the  will  of  their  benefactor  is  too 
sealed  fountain.    Perhaps  there  is  no  friend  to  ask  a  question  i 
their  rights,  or  if,  perchance,  a  clergyman  or  some  other  henevo 
individual  is  found  to  advocate  their  claims,  he  will  be  answered t 
when  the  assets  are  realized  and  placed  in  course  of  admin, 
tin     charitable  bequests  will  be  paid  ;  or  be  is   informed   ihat 
assets  of  the  deceased  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  cla 
them,  and  that   both  personal   legacies  and  charitable   beqc 
have  to  abate  rateably  ;   and  thus  by  a  thousand  false  and   I 
excuses,  an   unconscientious    executor   too    often   eludes   and 
inquiries,  and  too  accurately  calculates  that  lapse  of  time,  or 
of  circumstances,  will  secure  him  from  farther  importunity  U 
ultimate  detection.     It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
pert iuti  of  the  7  &  8  Viet,  c,  97  which  compels  every  executor 
administrator  with  will  annexed, within  three  months  after 
probate  or  letters  of  administration,  to  publish  in  the  Dublin 
three  times  successively  every  charitable  devise  or  bequest  c 
in  the  will,  the  name  oi'  the  testator,  the  date  of  the  will,  :' 
of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  charitable  devise  or  1 
and  bequeathed!  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  pet 
pointed  by  the  testator  for  the  management  thereof;  but  it  app 
tome  that  this  provision  is  wholly  inadequate  to  attain  tj 
publicity,  for  in  the  first,  place  the  provision  of  the  section  is 
from  ignorance,  negligence,  or  design,  more  frequently  omitted  I 
complied  with  ;    and   though   there   is  a  penalty  of  £o   against 
executor  or  administrator  tor  each  neglect  to  publish,  yet, 
penalty  is  recoverable  by  any  person  who  may  sue  for  it,  in 
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ay  person  means  no  person,  for  no  one  will  be  found  to  trouble  him- 
nlf  in  such  a  matter  ;  hence  experience  proves  that  while,  in  num- 
berless instances,  the  provision  of  the  section  is  wholly  disregarded, 
probably  not  one  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  penalties  have 
been  sued  for. 

But  supposing  even  that  the  so-called  publication  required  by  the 
liatute  does  take  place,  everyone  knows  that  of  all  the  papers  which 
me  from  the  press  the  Dublin  Gazette  is  the  least  seen  and  read 
ly  the  general  public,  and  hence  that  publication  in  its  columns  can- 
lot  secure  publicity  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  seems  tome, 
herefore,  that  much  more  is  required  to  secure  charitable  bequests 
lemg  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  that  this  publicity 
mght  to  be  brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  executor 
r  adminstrator  of  the  will.  The  more  action  directly  brought 
D  bear  upon  an  executor,  the  more  that  is  required  to  be  done  by 
dm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  the  more  he  feels  himself  placed 
iader  an  obligation  to  ventilate  the  charities  under  a  will,  the  greater 
fill  be  his  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  greater  his  apprehensions 
hat  any  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part  will  be  traced  homo  to  him  and 
ririted  upon  him.     I  would   therefore   require  every  executor  to 

?blish  the  particulars  of  every  charitable  bequest  more  than  once 
some  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  locality  or  localities 
ia which  it  was  intended  to  take  effect.  I  would  require  him  to  post, 
Mi  three  consecutive  Sundays,  on  the  doors  of  every  church  and 
dtapcl  of  the  places  in  which  the  bequests  are  to  take  effect,  an 
tttract  of  that  portion  of  the  will  which  contains   those   bequests 

Crticable  to  and  intended  for  the  poor;  and  as  it  but  too  often  happens 
t  the  clergyman  is  the  poor  man's  only  friend,  I  would  further 
fetnpel  him  to  forward  a  copy  of  that  extract  to  the  clergyman  of 
frery  religious  persuasion  the  members  of  whose  flock  or  congrega- 
ion  were  to  be  benefited.  By  these  means  an  impression  in  favour  of 
he  charity  would  be  created  in  the  locality,  a  public  opinion  would 
•  fostered,  and  an  interest,  partly  benevolent  and  partly  selfish, 
iDold  be  excited,  which  would  make  an  executor  feel  that  he  was  a 
etlonsly- watched  man  ;  and  thus  a  sense  of  shame,  and  an  apprehen- 
km  of  personal  liability,  would  often  compel  a  performance  of  duty 
Aere  conscience  would  have  failed  to  do  so.  But  I  would  not 
(op  here.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  obtaining 
lobate  or  administration,  or  at  such  other  period  as  might  be  said  to 
fcrd  an  executor  reasonable  time  for  realizing  the  assets  of  his 
ertator,  I  would  compel  him  to  furnish  directly  to  the  Board  of 
Shanties  an  account  showing  the  amount  of  those  assets  and  that  he 
ftd  actually  discharged  the  charitable  bequests,  or  that  the  assets 
•we  insufficient  to  reach  them  after  paying  the  debts  and  other 
labilities  of  the  deceased.  For  a  neglect  of  any  of  these  require- 
ments I  would  impose  a  substantial  penalty  not  recoverable  by  any 
person  in  the  community,  but  to  be  sued  for  directly  by  the  Board 
if  Charities.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  suggestions  such  as  I  have  now 
featured  to  make  were  carried  into  effect,  they  would  secure  the 
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proper  application  of  many  charities    which   would   otln a 
withheld, 

There  is  one  class  (rf  charities  which  experience  has  proi 
the  most  difficult  of  all  others  to  be  realised  :  I  allude  I 
lire  deferred  in  their  operation  by  tin-  existence  of  a  life  or  Utj 
interposed  by  a  testator;     These  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
many  of  them  the  property  is  irretrievably  lost  to  charity. 
times  the  legatees  or  devisees  live  for  ninny  years.     Meanwhile 
charity  is  lost  sight  of  j  perhaps  the  executors   to  the  will  laive 

I  away,  perhaps  the  fund  or  other  property  is  wast 
person  enjoying  il  ^  or  it  is  unoonscientionaly  willed 

to  relatives,  who  are  either  ignorant  of  its  having  b 
intended  for  charity,  or,  if  aware  of  it,  whose  personal  interest* 
alt  opposed  to  its  being  applied  for  that  purpose,     I  could  raeoi 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  Board  of  Charities  has.  at  this  mom 
great  difficulties    to  encounter  in  tracing  charity  (and 
fltanfiftrtj  and  iu  di^rovrring  I ) t •  *  perso  v  liable  to  the  payi 

of  it  ;  and   I  could  refer  to   another,    in  which   the   fund 
appeara&Ce,  lost  beyond  all  chance  of  recovery.      It   is  extreme 
difficult  to  suggest  a  n  pplicable  to  such  cases*     Undon 

the  suggestions  I  have  made  to  secure  publicity  would  go  some 
towards  it,  inure  especially  if  the  intervening  life  happen ■ 
short  one.    Peril  ips  another  would  be  to  compel  the  pers< 
the  beneficial  life  interest  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Chariti 
time  to  time,  the  nature  of  the  property,  and,   if  money,  the  kind 
securities  in  which  it  is  invested.     Means  ought,  also,  to  be 
which    the  death  of  the  party  should,  as    speedily  ;*- 
not! tied  ti>  the  Board  of  Charities,     At  all  events,  it  would  l»e  of 
Utmost  importance  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should  be  applil 
to  tie  vise  some  means  to  save  this  class  of  deferred  charities  frfl 
being  lost. 

As  a  abort  history  of  the  Law  of  Charities  in  Ireland,  this 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  refer   to  another]  Act,  passed 
the  o2  Geo.  III.  o.  101,  which  ia  generally  known  by   the  ■ 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Act,  and  is  still  in  force.      Its  till 
Act  to  provide  a    summary  Remedy  in  cases  of  Abuses  of  Ti 
created  for  Charitable  Purposed*     It  enacts,  that  in  every 
breach  of  any  trust,  or  supposed  breach  of  any  trust,  cr 
charitable  purposes,  or  wherever  the  direction  or  order  of  ■ 
equity  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
for  any  charitable  purpose,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  or 

q  present  :l  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mast 
Bolls,  iVe..   stating  BUCh  complaint,  and  praying  such  relief  as  ft 
nature  of  (he  case  may  require.     The  court  is  then  to  hear  a 

determine  the  natter  of  the  petition,  and  il i  ler  of  the  court 

be  final  and  conclusive,  unh  -  within  two  years  an  appeal  shall  bi 
brought  against  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  A  proceeding  undtf 
this  Act  is  buteeldotn  resorted  to,  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  private  individuals  ore,  generally  speaking,  unwilling  to  pot 
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mselves  forward  as  petitioners  in  matters  of  this  kind,  among 
ter  reasons,  from  an  apprehension  that  if  it  shall  bo  decided  not  to 
re  been  a  proper  case  for  their  interference,  they  might  become 
nonally  liable  for  the  costs  ;  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
visions  upon  the  Act  having  gone  to  the  extent  of  establishing 
it  the  persons  presenting  the  petition  must  have  some  interest  in 
*  charity  ;  thirdly,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Act  makiug  it 
mpnlsory  to  obtain  the  allowance  and  certificate  of  the  Attorney- 
meral  to  the  petition  before  it  can  bo  presented ;  and  lastly,  that 
eh  cases  are  almost  invariably  brought  forward  by  the  Board  of 
urities  or  by  the  Attorney-General,  upon  an  information  at  the 
lation  of  some  public  body  or  private  individual.  There  is,  bow- 
er, a  petition  at  present  pending  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
carrying  out  the  trusts  of  a  will  in  the  county  of  Meath,  of  which 
e  Commissioners  have  received  notice. 

In  the  year  1 857  an  Act  was  passed,  known  as  the  "  Fraudulent  *  ^ 

rostee  Act,"  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  54,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
rplicable  to  fraudulent  breaches  of  charitable  trusts  ;  and  such 
eaches  are  made  criminal  offences  and  are  punishable  by  penal 
rritude  for  three  years,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years  with  hard 
hour.  I  need  not  further  refer  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute  ;  but 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  one  or  two  unconscientious  trustees 
ere  brought  to  justice  and  condign  punishment  under  it,  it  would 
ive  a  salutary  effect  in  deterring  others  from  robbing  the  poor  of 
leir  rightful  inheritance.  Much  more  could  be  written  upon  the 
tbject  of  charities  and  their  administration ;  but  as  the  time  for  the 
ading  of  a  paper  has  been  wisely  limited,  I  shall  conclude  by 
Hing  that  no  one  can  read  the  Act  of  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  97, 
rtablishing  the  Irish  Board  of  Charities  side  by  side  with  the 
6&  17  Vict.  c.  137,  which  incorporates  the  English  Board,  and 
rhich  was  amended  and  enlarged  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124, 
ithout  being  struck  by  the  very  limited  powers  conferred  by  the 
egislature  on  the  former  Board  compared  with  those  given  to  the 
tter.  The  able  evidence  given  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls 
i  Ireland,  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  in  1852,  pointed  out 
me  of  the  defects  of  the  Irish  statute,  and  the  Report  of  tho 
ommissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  referred  to  many  others.  The 
nglish  Charity  Commissioners  exercise  large  powers  of  inspection 
id  control,  and  have  abundant  appliances  and  a  numerous  staff  at 
ieir  command  to  make  them  effectual.  The  Irish  Board  has  none 
f  these  powers,  and  no  machinery  for  the  exercise  of  them;  but  it 
list  be  recollected  that  the  English  Board  is  a  paid  one,  and  costs 
le  country  about  £16,000  a  year,  whereas  the  Irish  Board,  with  the 
cception  of  two  paid  secretaries  and  an  accountant,  is  unpaid,  and  is 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,300  or  £1,400  a  year. 
It  is  right  I  should  state,  that  since  this  paper  was  written  and 
rwarded  to  London,  an  Act  has  been  passed  under  which  the 
nilge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
oard  of  Bequests.     It  was  found  that  the  Judge  of  that  Court  was 
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sometimes  culled  upon  to  adjudicate  judicially  in  cases  in  which 
was  a  party  in  his  corporate  Capacity  as  commissioner.      Tbi*  Idi 
some  practical  inconvenience,  and  there  is  a  case   maw  before 
Board  in  which  his  capacities  Came  in  direct  collision,  and  wast 
cattse  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.     The  Act  just  passed   r 
inconvenience,  removes  the  Judge  from  being  an  ex  officio 
of  the  Board,  and  empowers  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  ap| 
member  in  his  stead.   I  cannot  forego  tlio  opportunity  of  ei 
my  regret  that   ibis  Act  of   Parliament   has  deprived  the  Mom  A 
Bequests  of  an  able,  active,  clear-sighted,  and  assiduous  member,  ant 
one  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace  by  as  efficient  a  successor. 


The   Landed    Estates    Court     By  the   Right    Hox.  Jamls 
Whiteside. 

To  remove  obstructions  to  the  transfer  of  land  has,  for  ceni 
been  nn  object  favoured  by  the  enlightened  lawyer  and  more  strong! 
advocated    by   the    statesman.     The  Real  Property  Conn; 
effected  considerable  improvements  by  their  suggestion 
reported,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Legislature  to  shorten  i 
veyauces,  to   substitute    a  few   plain   words  for   legal  jargon, 
these  well-meant   exertions    have  failed    to  produce   any  udvan 
commensurate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  to  he  remedied.     Partis 
good  has  been,  no  doubt,  accomplished.  I  may  give  as  an  exam 
tins  partial  good  what-  was  stated  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  in  the  Hoi 
of  Commons,  dating  the  discussion   on  the  Landed   Estates   I 
Bill,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.     It  illustrates  forcibly  wl 
may   be   gained  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  a  great  purpose — via.,  th 
amendment  of  our  lav, 

''The  House  might  remember  that  n  measure  was  passed  some  ye 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Brougham,  which  put  an  end  to 
form  tbat  was  gone  through  on  every  sale  of  an  estate,  namely, 
assigning  what,  in  technical  phrase,  were  called  'satisfied  terms^i 
tendnnt  on  the  estate.  With  the  view  to  ascertain  how  much  * 
saved  by  that  one  Act  of  Parliament,  he  consulted  a  mo-f  < 
eonveyancer — the  most  eminent,  he  might  perhaps  say,  in  his  dej 
meat — who  went  very  carefully  into  the  matter;  and  the  r< 
showed  that,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  the  saving  to  the  lamia 
property  of  this  country  by  that  comparatively  unimportant  statute 
could  not  he  less  than  £300,000  a  year.  The  expense  of  assigning 
those  'satisfied  terms  'was  a  mere  fragment  in  the  cost  attendiii 
sale  and  transfer  of  laud;  and  if  they  might  ever  look  to  the  applr 
lion  of  a  system  by  which  titles  to  estates  could  l>e  given  in  this 
CCtta try  Saw  as  those  conferred  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Incumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
every  laud-owner  in  England  would  increase  the  fee-simple  vali 
of  his  property  by  a  very  considerable  sum— probably  from  live 
ten  per  cent." 
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Ireland,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  which  need  not  be 
;  upon,  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  became  more  gene- 
and  heavily  incumbered  than  in  England ;  and  while  the  Court 
ancery  decreed  sales  promptly  enough,  it  was  found  exceedingly 
alt  to  work  the  decree  and  safely  and  quickly  transfer  the  land, 
s  here  the  Court  failed — not  in  the  ascertainment  and  adjudica- 
if  rights.  Therefore  it  occurred  that  the  chief  difficulties  arose 
the  decree  was  pronounced,  which  was  vulgarly  supposed  to 
removed  them.  A  scheme  was  devised  which  it  was  believed 
i  meet  the  pressing  evil.  That  scheme  was  realized  by  the 
nbered  Estates  Act,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  ascribed 
r.  Christie,  to  Sir  John  Romilly,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  Sir 
rt  Peel. 

ds  machine  began  to  operate  at  first  harshly,  but  powerfully. 
>rd  upon  its  principle  and  its  effects. 

hatever  the  Court  sold  was  irrevocably  sold,  and  a  title  made 
a  could  not  be  impeached.  If  the  estate  was  incumbered  within 
leaning  of  the  Act,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  attached,  the 
was  sold.  The  Court  took  up  the  work  left  unfinished  by 
icery,  and,  by  the  rapid  sale,  enabled  Chancery  to  execute  its 
e.  The  complaint  made  by  many  was,  that  the  quantity  of 
cast  into  the  Court,  and  so  upon  the  market,  was  so  large,  that 
s  were  reduced  so  low  as  to  injure  materially  the  owners  and 
puisne  incumbrancers.  The  Court  being  created  to  meet  a 
dug  evil,  was  but  temporary  in  its  provisions,  having  been 
■al  times  renewed.  The  first  Act  constituting  the  Incumbered 
tes  Court  was  passed  on  28th  July,  1849;  there  were  four 
quent  Acts,  extending  the  time  allowed  for  proceedings  under 
>riginal  statute,  which  was  also,  in  slight  particulars,  amended, 
he  approach  of  the  expiration  of  the  last  Continuance  Bill,  it 
ne  my  duty  to  consider  what  course  should  be  taken  in  reference 
e  all-important  subject  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land. 
will  be  observed  that  the  principle  established  by  the  Incum- 
I  Estates  Court  was,  that  there  should  be  an  indefeasible  parlia- 
try  title  given  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land  sold  under  the 
•8  of  the  Court ;  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Court  to  effect 
implification  of  title.  We  had  the  experience  of  the  past,  the 
isities  of  the  country,  the  advice  of  the  learned,  and  the  reason 
»e  matter,  to  guide  us.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  intervening 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Registration  of  Title  in 
and.  We  had  in  Ireland  an  admirable  Ordnance  Survey,  a 
ral  valuation,  and  a  general  registration  of  assurances  ; — all 
rials  useful  for  our  purpose.  The  problem  was  to  create  a 
nal  which  could  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  simplify - 
itles,  and  also  of  undertaking,  completely,  the  sale  and  transfer 
nd,  whether  by  virtue  of  contract,  or  under  the  adjudication  of 
Court,  (including  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,)  no  matter  what 
nterest  to  be  sold  or  conveyed. 
iter  many  discussions  in  Parliament,  the  Bill,  which  was  intro- 
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duced  May  4  th,  1858,  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  2nd  Augus 
1858,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Landed  Estates  Court  was  r 

ler  the  able,  learned,  and  indefatigable  men  who  had  odminh 
fcbe   former   measure.     They  have  framed  rules  well  conceived  * 
constructed  to  carry  out  the  Act;   they  can  best  explain  whr; 
cultics  they  have  encountered  in  exercising  this  new  jurisdict; 

The  care,  the  caution,  the  firmness,  and  the  courtesy,  with  wait 
my  learned  friends,  the  Judges  of  this  important  tribunal,  li 
are  beyond  praise.     They  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  they  deserve  it. 

I  wish  them  to  jiTO  us  now  their  testimony  as  to  the  value  o 
new  jurisdiction. 

<ie  I  conclude,  I  will  contrast  briefly  the  provisions  of  tho 
and  the  amendments  of  the  new,  statute  for  sale  runt  t  i  lao 

Under  (he  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  the  power  to  sell  land  or  1« 
roii lined    to  particular    interests  in    the    land  or  lease,  wld 
should    be    subject   to   incumbrances   of  a   prescribed    m 
amount.     The  owner  even  of  an  incumbered  property  could  fornn  r 
resist    its    sale  if  no  part  of  it  was  subject  to  any  receiver, 
possession    of  any    incumbrancer,    and    if  the  in  ml    atirm 

payment    on    the  charges  affecting  it  did  not  exceed  one  half 
net  income.*    The  owner  of  a  property,  no  matter  how  t 
inenmhraurcs    upou    it,    cannot  now  resist  a   sale.     Hereto** 

t  could  Only  sell  land  upon  which  there  existed  inc 
affecting  or  created  by  the  owners  of  estates  of  inheritance  then 

perpetuity,  tenses  of  which  not  less  than  sixty 
expired,  or  church  or  coJlen  upon  which  a  fine  had  been  pat 

Bj    the  Act  now  in   force,  any  property,  and  any  kind   of  intent 
its  land,  may  he  sold  by  the  owner  or  incumbrancer.     The  in 
important  provisions  of  the  recent  Act  may  be  thus  shortly  stated 

1st.  To  sell  property  wholly  un incumbered. 

2nd.  To  sell  settled  estates" under  the  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  120. 

3rd.  To  give  a  conveyance  with  an  hide  feasible  title,  in 
sale  by  private  contract. 

.  To  enforce  (in  connexion  with  that  proceeding)  specific 
nee. 

,*>th.  To  sell  all  property  decreed  to  be  sold  in  Chancery  or 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  or  Insolvency,  unless 
directed  by  these  Courts. 

6th.  To  giro  the  owner  of  an  estate,  whether  incumbered  or 
cumbered,  a  declaration  of  indefeasible  or  parliamentary  ti 
mining  the  Leases,  tenancies,   or  incumbrances  to  which  e 
ject. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  novelty  in  the  Landed  Est,- Li 
Act  ;   and    it   is  impossible  to   over-estimate  the  maguiti, 
change  thus  established  in  our  legal  policy. 

The  Act,  which,  it  will  be  remarked,  applies  only  to  the  al 


*  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  77,  8.38. 


f  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  77,  tecs.  19, «. 
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*  land  provides  that  where  any  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
a  land,  whether  subject  to  any  fee- farm  or  other  perpetual 
ires  to  have  his  title  thereto  investigated  by  the  Court,  and 
L  declaration  made  thereon  that  he  has  a  good  and  sufficient 
le  same,  with  view  to  future  sale/  mortgage,  or  registration 
>r  other  objects,  he  may  apply  to  the  Court  for  that  purpose  ; 
Court  will  investigate  the  title  and  give  such  notices,  by 
ment  or  otherwise,  as  the  Court  may  direct,  and  otherwise 
ji  like  manner  as  if  a  sale  of  such  land  had  been  sought  by 
r  ;  and  if  the  title  appears  satisfactory  to  the  Court  it  may 
Lsign  a  written  declaration  to  that  effect,  which  shall  bo  sealed 
seal  of  the  Court,  and  shall  be  conclusive,  and  may  be  regis- 
ter this  measure  to  fix.  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
ity,  cheapness,  confidence,  are  secured,  and  the  purchaser 
seller  are  equally  benefited  ;  the  possessor  of  the  land  enjoys 
lproves  it,  and  disposes  of  the  whole  or  part  with  ease  and 
The  conveyance  by  the  Court  is  as  short  as  that  used  in  the 
mes  ;  and  the  very  signs  of  the  brief  conveyance  put  to 
ie  prolix,  tautologous,  and  perplexing  conjurors  of  our  age. 
tope  the  English  nation  will  look  into  this  question,  examine 
iple,  discover  the  prodigious  advantage  to  the  State  of  such 
id  adopt  it. 


nded  Estates  Court:  its  History  and  Prospects.  By 
J.  A.  Lawson,  Solicitor- General  for  Ireland. 

pi  in  the  present  paper  is  to  show  that  we  have  in  operation, 
id,  a  system  which  has  successfully  solved  the  problem  of 
the  title  to  landed  property  safe  and  easily  transferable. 
bundation  of  the  whole  subject,  I  shall  first  make  some  ob- 
is to  show  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  title  to  land  should  bo 
ad  readily  transferred  ;  I  shall  then  glance  at  some  of  the 
nrhich  have  been  suggested  for  accomplishing  this  end  ;  and, 
shall  call  attention  to  the  results  of  the  experiment  which 
i  tried  in  this  country,  and  make  some  suggestions  as  to  its 
orking. 

Question  of  the  title  to  land  has  attracted  much  attention 
be  last  few  years ;  and  although  it  properly  ranges  under  the 
*nt  of  Jurisprudence,  there  are  few  departments  of  Social 
with  which  it  is  not  connected  directly  or  indirectly.  A 
)  hitherto  untried  and  unknown  in  our  jurisprudence,  viz., 
ng  to  a  purchaser  of  land  an  indefeasible  title,  has  been 
ed  into  Ireland  ;  and  in  order  to  guide  us  in  making  any 
eperiments,  or  in  considering  the  prudence  of  extending  this 
!,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  carefully  to  review  and  consider 
i  been  done. 

lea  of  facilitating  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  is  compara- 
nodern  one*     In  our  constitution,  the  feudal  and  commercial 
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principles  have  had  a  long  struggle  with  respect   to  the  al 
of  lamb     The  etleri  of  our  common  law  was  to  rem  lor  it  di 
alienation,  and  to  designate  by  certain  rules  the  pei> 
to  succeed  to  the   inheritance  ;  the  serfs  who   cultivated  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  soil,  adscript*  gleba,  and,  like  the  oak-, 
died  generation  after  generation  cm  the  spot  *  refill 

CM  r  11  pied.      The  proprietors  themselves  endeavoured  to  entail 
estates  and  preserve  them  in  their  family  as  at  once  the  e 
the  symbol  of  their  greatness,  and  the  law  aided  them  in  t 
The  power  of  the  owner  of  land  to  name  by  will  h\> 
only  in  trod  need  into  our  law  in  much  later  times — i.«.,  in  the  i 
of  Henry  VI 11.    Aeemding;  -  thdeomnu  i  rial  element  increase 
personal  property,  which  was   :it    first   deemed  unworthy  oft 
began  to  accumulate,  the  facility  of  disposing  of  it,  and  the  ah 
dominion  enjoyed  by  the  owner  of  it,  naturally  led  to  a  gi 
i>   i  i<m  ef  the  lame  principle  to  real  property  and  to  a  relaxati 
those  lei  lets  by  which  its  transfer  had  been  clogged.     The  i 
ela-  vl  to  invest  in  hind,  and  the  lauded  propriety 

to  ho  aide  readily  to  raise  money  by  sale  or  mortgage.     1 

Ail  it  is  now  regarded  almost  iis  an  axiom  in  economic  ad 
that  tin4  transfer  of  hind  should  be  free  and  the  title  secure, 
struggles  are   still  made  in  support  of  the  old  principle, 
argued  that  there  ought  to  bo  some  property  not  capable 
readily  dissipated  or  parted  with  ;    but  such  arguments  can 
weight  even  with  Landed  proprietors  themselves,  for  we  do  not  i 
as  articles  of  value  things  incapable  of  transfer  no  matter  bow  i 
they  maybe  to  their   possessor,  and   the   value  of  jl  thing  dep 
amongst  other  elements  upon  the  facility  of  disposing  of  it : 
season  of  land,  therefore,  see   very  clearly  that  the   percent 
loss  or  gain  consequent  on  difficulty  or  facility  of  sale  is  cap 
being  estimated  and  ascertained,  and  that  every  removal  of  in 
meats  to  sale  and  of  doubts  as  to  the  security  of  title  add 
years1  purchase  to  the  estate.     The  interests  of  the  public  as  1 
of  the  landowners  are  in  vol  veil  in  this  question,  for  it  is  C 
the    public  good  that  a  person  should  he  compelled  to  retain  1 
possession  of  an  estate  which  his  circumstances  render  it  < 
he  should  part  with,  as  he  cannot  adequately  disch:o 
and  it  is  also  expedient  that  those  who  have  money  to  inv» 
should  be  able  to  do  so  safely  and  readily.      The  loss,  how 
sequent  on  delay  or  difficulty  of  making  out  title,  the  expi 
deduction  of  it,  and  the   depreciation  caused   by   real  or 
defects  in  title,  all  tall  upon  the  seller,  and  therefore,  in  S  [ 
point  of  view,  the  landowners  are   the    persons  inn 
question.     I  know  no  reason  why  property  iu  land  should  be  1 
upon  with   disfavour,   or  why  there  should  he  denied  ti- 
the power  of  selling  it  to   the  best  advantage,  which 
the  owner  of  every  commodity  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  sn 
matter  will  admit  of  it. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  principle  that  the  title  to  land  ft) 
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of  safe  and  easy  transfer,  different  minds  have  arrived  at 
ferent  conclusions  as  to  the  mode  of  working  out  that  result. 
i  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  say  they  see*  no  reason 
id  should  not  be  sold  as  readily  as  a  table  or  chair,  and  trans- 
ke  stock  or  railway  shares ;  but  this  is  obviously  impossible 
?  very  nature  of  the  thing.  Land  is  not  capable  of  passing 
battel,  by  manual  delivery ;  the  possession  of  it  does  not 
ily  imply  ownership;  the  ownership  is  not  simple,  but 
,  and  susceptible  of  infinite  modification.  In  the  same  piece 
ihere  may  be  many  interests,  each  commencing  and  termi- 
t  different  periods,  and  each  conferring  rights  of  different 
nd  character.  The  primary  ownership  or  fee-simple  of  the 
r  consist  in  the  reception  of  a  small  rent ;  under  that  there 
n  interest  represented  by  the  receipt  of  a  large  rent,  and 
iving  a  right  to  the  possession;  and  this  interest  may  be  the 
'family  settlement,  upon  which  jointures,  portions,  debts,  and 
nay  be  charged  :  thus  each  interest,  down  to  and  including 
ie  occupying  tenant,  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  set  of  rights* 
)  rights  to  the  mines  may  be  in  one  person,  the  right  to  timber 
to  another;  and  others  who  have  no  actual  estate  in  the  lands 
>  rights  and  easements  over  it  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  not 
'being  ascertained  by  an  inspection,  but  growing  out  of  usage 
ct.  Now,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things  exists,  it  is  impossible 
•  the  idea  of  making  land  transferable  like  a  chattel. 
iet  these  difficulties,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
on  of  title  to  land  in  books  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  land  should  be  transferred  by  a  simple  entry  in  this 
ow  it  may  be  that  such  a  system  might  be  introduced  into  a 
ltry  where  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
aws  were  framed  with  that  view  ;  but  in  these  countries  I 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  effectually  to  establish  such  a 
In  order  to  set  it  going,  it  would  be  necessary  that  all  the 
he  kingdom  should  be  entered  in  books  with  the  name  of 
\  This  would  involve  an  inquiry  into  all  the  titles,  and 
og  of  every  dispute  with  respect  to  the  numerous  interests 
d — a  process  which  none  of  us  would  live  to  see  completed, 
it  compulsory  would  be  a  grievous  hardship;  if  left  voluntary, 

I  submit  their  titles  to  the  ordeal.  Suppose  it  accomplished, 
death  or  assignment,  or  other  change  of  ownership,  questions 
se  as  to  the  person  entitled  to  be  registered — e.  g.,  registered 
38,  and  the  registrar  is  to  find  out  the  successor,  and  enter 
:  upon  the  register  ;  his  widow  appears,  and  claims  to  be 
1 ;  she  produces  a  will  made  by  her  late  husband  in  her 
The  supposed  heir-at-law  then  comes  in;  he  is  entitled,  for 
;or  was  not  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  will, 
prife  obtained  it  by  fraud  and  undue  influence.  Another 
appears,  and  says  that  is  very  true,  but  then  there  is  an 

II  in  his  favour.  Another  claimant  says  the  will  was  not  duly 
,  and  he  alleges  himself  to  be  heir-at-law,  for  he  is  prepared 

m2 
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to  prove  tlint  the  father  of  the  supposed  heir-at-law  had  contraete 
marriage  in  Scotland  twenty  years  before,  and  that  then 
marriage  with  the  mother  of  the  supposed  heir  was  invalid.  I  CO 
multiply  such  questions — who  is   to  determine  them  ? — tl 
be  determined  before  the  owner  can  be  put  upon  the 
surely  a  registrar  in  an  office — they  must  be  decided  by  the  tribu 
of  the  country. 

It  being,  then,  obviously  impossible  that  there  can  he  a 
transfer  by  entry  in  a  book  while   the   land  is  thus   allowed  t«> 
dealt  with,  some  propose  not   to  allow,  or  not  to  recogt 
dealing*  with  land.     It  has  been   suggested]  that  only  one  or  I 
kinds  of  estate!  In  land  should  be  Buffered  to  exist,  and  that  the] 
should  recognise  only  one   owner    competent  to   sell    and 
purchase  money,  and  that  all  other  claims  should  attach  not  upoal 
land,  but  upon  the  person  or  conscience  of  the  regi- 
This  would  be  giving  an  absolute  power  of  disposition  to  a 
not  the  beneficial  owner  ;    and  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
and    losses  which  would  inevitably  result    from   such  a  s1 
elaborate  machinery  of  caveats  and  distringases  has  been  si 
to  supply  means  by  which  the  real  owner  may  check  the  dealing*! 
the  nominal  or  registered  owner.     Now,  apart  from  the  ne 
cation  which   this  would  introduce,  and   its  unsatisfactory  m 
entirely  object  to  it  as  unsound  in  principle.     The   present 
of  creating  many  interests  in  land  has  been  the  result  of  the 
action  of  individuals,  who  find  it  for  their  interest  and  ec 
so  to  deal  with  it.     Why  should  tho  law  arbitrarily  Inter!* 
vent  their  creation?     The  law  does   not  compel  any  man  to 
or  eharge,  or  parcel  out  Ins  estate  ;    he  may  retain  the 
in  himself.     It  recognises  the  creation  of  charges  and  ini 
does  not  compel  persons  to  create  them.     It  recognises  and  en 
si  family  settlement,  (subject  to  the  rule  against  perpotuiti 
man  is  forced  to  settle,  or  mortgage,  or  lend  his  estat 
annuity  upon  it,  or  create  reversionary  or  contingent  inter 
but  ho  often  does  so   for  his  own  convenience.     It  would 
fore  he  entirely  coutrary  to  sound  principle  to  prohibit  the  o* 
of  land  from  dealing  with  it  as  they  have  done,  aud  woidd  <lr 
\iT\  much  from  the  value  of  land  us  an  investment. 

Land,  indeed, appears  designed  to  perform  incur  social  - 
very  functions  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  rob  it  by  such  I 
Every  economist  knows  the  three  great  sources  of  revenue 
profits,  and    wages.     Rent   is   the    representative   of  the 
producing    power    of  natural  agents  ;    its  increase  depeie. 
much  on  the  exertions  of  its  proprietors,  as  on  those  of  the  od 
pr  ot  1  u  eer  s .     E  very  i  nc  reas  e  i  u  ge  n  e  ral  p  r  os  per  I  ty ,  e  v  e  ry  i  m  pr  o  v  e 
agricultural  or  .manufacturing,  and  even  every  social  impi 
tends  to  increase  the  revenue  called  rent ;    and  thus,  though 
quantity  of  land  is  constant,  its  owners  preserve  their  reh 
portions  to  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  a  constantly 
field  is  afforded  for  the  investment  of  the  savings  of  other  cli 
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l  purchase  of  land.  Why  should  this  important  and  increasing 
m  be  fettered  in  the  disposition  of  their  property  ?  and  why  should 
I  provision  made  for  families  or  creditors  be  transferred  from  the 
id  itself  to  the  personal  security  of  individuals  ? 
Time  would  not  permit  me  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of  the 
oposed  system  of  registration — they  are  all  open  to  the  vice  which 
have  mentioned,  that  they  restrict  the  power  of  dealing  with  and 
■rging  land  ;  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  to  reconcile  the  unlimited 
hirer  of  charging  and  incumbering  land  at  present  enjoyed  with 
^ity  of  sale  and  security  of  title.  These  systems,  instead  of  solving 
problem,  seek  to  limit  the  power  of  incumbering,  and  thereby 
ive  land  of  one  of  its  most  useful  attributes  as  an  investment. 
Slides,  all  such  systems  are  speculative  ;  no  one  can  predict  all 
difficulties  and  complications  to  which  they  would  give  rise. 
propose  now  to  show  that  wo  have  in  this  country  a  cheap  and 
~  mode  of  transferring  land,  with  secure  title,  without  inter- 
_  with  the  present  exercised  dominion  over  the  land. 
%e  operation  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  or,  as  it  is  now 
ad,  Landed  Estates  Court,  is  simply  this — it  investigates  title 
pronounces  judicially  upon  it :  having  satisfied  itself  that  a  good 
I  exists,  it  gives  to  a  purchaser  an  indefeasible  title.  If  no  such 
rt  existed,  an  investigation  of  title  would  take  place  upon  every 
I  of  consequence ;  but  the  result  arrived  at  would  be  uncertain  and 
binding  upon  any  person,  nor  would  it  dispense  with  the  repeti- 
i  of  the  same  operation  upon  another  sale.  Is  there  anything 
tasonable  or  unjust  in  this  law  ?  It  is  the  creation  of  a  tribunal 
ered  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  law,  viz.,  who  is  the  owner 
i  estate.  The  law  which  raises  the  question  also  solves  it.  It  is 
ascertainable,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  this  has  been  done 
fctoally  and  without  injury  to  private  rights. 
|Xhe  jurisdiction  was,  as  is  well  known,  originally  created  in  order 
f  tell  incumbered  estates,  they  being  unsaleable  by  the  ordinary 
tatos  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  this  country  in  the  year  1848 ; 
tf  in  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  petitions  were, 
t  the  most  part,  those  of  incumbrancers.  Gradually,  the  proportion 
iQurners'  petitions  increased,  and  we  find  that  the  entire  number  of 
titions  presented  from  the  commencement  to  August,  1858,  when 
lb  Incumbered  Estates  Court  was  changed  into  the  Landed  Estates 

tat,  was 4,413 

Of  these  800  were  supplemental,  withdrawn,  and 
dismissed  petitions 800 

In  all 3,613 

'     Of  which  the  number  presented  by  owners  wa^  .     .     1,363 

,0f  the  first  one  hundred  petitions  only  six  were  presented  by 
iners ;  of  the  last  one^  hundred,  forty-seven  were  presented  by 
Piers. 
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The  commission  WM  originally  only  for  five  year:*,  it  was  extend 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  1855,  when  the  Court  had  been 
in    operation,  a  commission  was    Issued    by  the  Crown  to    inqui 
whether  it  was  expedient  that  this  should  he  made  permanent, 

It  appeared  before  that  commission  that  owners  actually  en 
incumbrances  upon  their  property  in  order  to  he  able  to  Be 
a  parliamentary  title.  There  Was  obviously  no  reason  why  fa1 
should  he  shown  to  an  incumbered  proprietor  more  than  to 
Cumbered,  and  therefore  the  commission  reported  that  the  yy 
should  ho  extended  to  all  estates  sold  under  the  Court.  That 
also  recommended  the  giving  of  this  jurisdiction  to  the  Court 
Chancery,  and  the  introduction  of  certain  reforms  into  that  Cot 
whi eh  have  not.  yet  been  carried  out  by  legislation.  The  Lao 
Estates  Act,  21  &  22  Vict.  e.  72,  altered  the  name  of  th 
Blade  it  permanent,  and  gave  it  jurisdiction  t<>  sell  estates  whet 
incumbered  or  not. 

It  also  enabled  an  owner  of  an  estate,  although  he  did  not 
Bell,  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  tin-  C  >urt  of  indefeasible  title 
that  Act,  for  the  first  t inie,  imposed  a  duty  upon  es  ought 

the  Court  of  10s.  per  cent,  when  the  value  was  less  than  i'KU 
and  £1  per  cent,  where  it  amounted  to  or  exceeded  £10,000. 
seems  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  render  a  large 

ber  percentage  of  duty  than  a  small  one — it  is  opposed  to 
analogy  of  other  Acts;  for  instance,  in  the  Suecc-  j  Act 

percentage  is  uniform,  no  matter  what  the  magnitude  of  the  eat 
may  be.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  checked  the  operations  of 
Court;  and  the  matter  having  been  complained  of  very  mm 
been  amended  by  an  Act  of  this  session,  which  imposes  a  imif 
duty  of  10#.  per  cent,  on  all  estates. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted    in  the  Incumbered  Eiti 
Court  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  was  as  follows : — 

Petitions .     .     .     ,     4,413 

Absolute  orders  for  Bale 3,54* 

Number  of  conveyances  executed    ...... 

Number  of  Irish  purchasers  ....... 

Number  of  English,  Scotch,  and  foreign  purchasers       324 

Gross  proceeds  of  sales £23,160,000 

Of  which  was  paid  by  English,  Scotch,  and 

foreign  purchasers        .......       £3,160,000 

Leaving  £20,000,000,  representing  Irish  capital  invested 

in  the  land.* 
Number  of  Chancery  suits  stopped  .     .....     1,298 

From  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of  business  done  ft* 
the    commencement  down    to  August,  1861,  which    has   been  a 
plied   to   me    by    Judge    LongfichFs    examiner,    it   appears 
1,945    petitions    were    fiated;     1,213    titles    read;    1,121    estt 

*  All  these  funds  were  distributed, 
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12,324,977;  1,04a  schedules  filed,  and  £12,103,806  paid 

i  nex  u  of  interest  is  what  has  bean  the  expanse  of 

operatio  t  of  the  cos  is,   furnished   from    the 

an  outlay  mi  that  aGOOfUti  of  £813,790,  including 
>sts  of  surveying  and  advertising*  The  costs  vary  very  much, 
ieir  ai  ii  about  £3  10^.  per  cent  on  the  pnrxhaitn  inouey. 

b  rather  above  than  below  the  araotmii     lint  the  greater  part 
ose    costs  are  not  properly  legal  costs,  but  costs  of  sun. 
tions,  printing,  and  advertisements,  winch  (brtn  about  30  per 
is  of  sal  luding  the  coats  of  adi  i srtaMflneoia, 

fcgal  c  Id  not  be  more  than  two  per  asst  00  the  purchase 

y.     And  i  as  the  system  is  extended,  and  the  Court 

IS  medium  for  carrying  out  contracts  of  bale,  this  item  of 
ise  will  be  red  i 

ien  the  property  had  been  once  sold  under  the  Court,  of  COOT*, 

nets  of  a  resale  will  be  much  less,  for  there  will  be  DO  Searches 

>f  title  anteri<  ii  ce  by  the  Court, 

the  entire  operations  of  the  Court  has  been,  thai  there 

neniary  title  i  i  about   3,200,000  statute  aeres 

daml,  or  about  ofte-SUtth  of  its  area,  nod  a  BtttO  of  twenty-eight 
ms  of  purchase  money  i  distributed. 

mve  ascertained,  thai  since  the  Landed  Estates  Act  passed,  only 
L*chiratious  of  title  hare  been  completed,  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
I  at;  the  duty  and  the  costs  have  prevented  it.  A  man  in  posses- 
kte  will  not,  without  some  impelling  motive,  incur  the 
ase  of  obtaining  a  declaration  that  his  title  is  good. 
>w,  what  do  we  learn  fromtbese  figures  ?  When  the  Court  was 
?d  it  was  confidently  stated  that  one  man's  estate  would  be  sold 
j  another  man's  debts  that  mistakes  would  be  made,  and  proper- 
I  ;  but  we  also  learn  some  other  lessons  which  are  useful 
ar  in  mind  when  we  look  at  proposals  for  registration  of  title,  A 
Mary  <  ion  would  be  inoperative.    The  process  of  giving 

amentary  title  W  and  gradual  one,  lor  in  thirteen  years 

lxth  of  th  •  of  Ireland  was  passed  through  a  court 

tipied.     It  remains  that  I  should   now  make  some  sn^ 

h  may  lead   to  a  further   extension  of  the  benefit  of  this 
sdiction. 

wo  matters  I  wish  to  call  attention  to — 
.  The  improvement  of  our  registry  office, 

o  borrow  money  by  debenture  u 
This  jurisdiction   is  wholly  independent  of   any  system  for  the 
iBtmtion  of  deeds  and  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  England  as 
this  country,  though  there  is  no  general  registry  there;  but  we 
loubtedly  ]  two  advantages  which  they  have  not  in  England : 

gislry  and  our  Ordnance  Maps, 
Soewhat  immense  benefits  flow  from  registering  a  parliamentary 
land  !     All  the  earlier  acts  upon  the  registry  relating  to 
s  laad  are  rendered  useless  and  unnecessary  to  investigate,  and  we 
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have  a  new  terminus  to  start  from.     If  we  had  a  parliamentary 
to  all  the  land  in  Ireland  registered,  we  should  be  saved  a  woi 

trouble  and  expense  in  searching  tin'  registry  buck  ;  but  at  pn 
in  every  investigation  id*  title,  we  must  rely  upon  the  rcgisti 
Lauded  Estates  Court  cannot  give  a  title  till  ail  the  searches 
been  furnished  ami  examined.  Great  complaints  have  been 
and  justly  made,  of  the  delay  ami  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  seat 
and  of  the  unnecessary  complexity  of  the  details  of  the  Re 
Office. 

To  enter  into  this  question  would  require  a  separate  paper: 
would  lengthen  this  paper,  already  too  long* 

J  venture  ir>  Blink,  however,  that  some  reforms  in  the  law  of 
i ration  of  deeds  in  this  country  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
require  to  be  stated.  At  present,  registry  is  effected  by  a  mem' 
which  must  be  prepared  and  executed  with  certain  formalities, 
numerous  and  unnecessary;  and  in  case  any  of  these  is  omitt 
be  complied  with  the  registry  is  had. 

A  :,j,v  of  these  might  be  dispensed  with,  and,  hi  my  mind.  I 
memorial  ought  to  consist  of  a  short  abstract  of  the  deed,  giving  truly 
and  ti&lly  its  operative  parts.     It  should  be  tb 

registrar  to  see  that  the  memorial  was  framed  in  compliance 
the  Act,  and  to  reject  it  if  not  ;  hut  when  oner-  bis  certifSe 
registry  ia  given,  this  should  be  conclusive  that  the  deed  wa 
parly  registered. 

In  the  next  place,  I  think  thai  the  registry  by  means  of  the 
nance  map  may  be  safely  adopted.     Colonel  Leach  hat  shown 
this   il   practicable,  and   has  suggested   the   introduction   of  prim 
into  the  office,  in  which  I  concur;  and  thirdly,  I  think  1\i< 
should  be  made  a  department  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
all  its  details  should  be  regulated  by  general  rules,  to  be 
that  Court, 

The  next  suggestion  I  would  make  to  give  full  effect  to  th<   o 
lions  of  tlie  C^ut  i   is,  thai  the  system  of  issuing  land  di 

by  Judge  Longfield,  should  be  adopted.     The  details  of 
proposed  plan  will  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  him  and  publish* 
the  M  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society/*    Theontlim 
that  ail  persons  buying  undei  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  or  ohtai 
a  declaration  of  title-,  should  be  empowered  to  have  debentures  to 
amount  of  half  the  value  of  the  estates,  as  ascertained  by  that  Court, 
It  is  not  proposed    to    make  it   compulsory  ;    but  to    leave  it 
fectly  optional.     The  result  would  be  that  these  debentures  would  l>e 
perfectly  well  secured,  would  afford  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of 
rowing  uionev  on  the  security  of  land,  and  a  ready  investment.    The 
etfect  doubtless  would  be,  if  the  system  became  general,  greatly  to 
interfere  with  professional  gains  ;  but  of  that  1  do  not  rc<-   _ 
right  of  professiona]  men  to  complain,  if  the  change  be  one  bene- 

at   huge. 

The  result  of  the  whole  may  he  thus  summed  up.    An  experi; 
was  tried  in  times  of  great  and  extraordinary  difficulty,  but  for  which 
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I  never  have  been  ventured  upon*  The  experiment  succeeded. 
temporary  expedient  has  been  traii-t^nued  Into  a  permanent 
on.  That  institution  has  worked  well,  and  has  Conferred 
I  benefits  on  this  country,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  .similar 
should    not    be    established    for   the    rest    of   the    United 
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gect  of  the  registry  of  deeds  appears  to  me  to  be  eminently 
ral    one,  and   one    upon  which  no    one    should   be  so  well 
to  speak  as  a  solicitor.     It  is  the  solicitor  who  draws  the 
•epares  the  memorial,  registers    the  Awd,   iw  i    the 

y  searches  in  the  registry  office  fcr  title  ;    in  fact,  tin 

vy  advantage  of  the  office  is  used  by  the  public* 

_<  ,  therefore,  that  ethers  acquire  by  inquiry  and  in 

urns  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  profession,  and  I 

leJp  feeding  that  information  thus    communicated    is   more 

d  to  give  birth  to  practical  riewa  of  the  subject  than  when 

through  The  medium  of  inquiry,  no  matter  how  painstaking 

it.     T  do  uot,  in  the  present  paper,  propose  to  enter 

on  of  the  registry  of  deeds  in  general,  upon  which  so 

a  been  said  and  written,  and   so  many  and  various  opinions 

saed.     Nor  do  I  mean  to  discuss  the  practicability 

arious  schemes  of  title  registry,  by  which  it  is  said  land 

at  easily  negotiable,  and  as   facile  of  transfer  n  a 

f  tea  or  sugar.     I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  the  con- 

n  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  Office  in  Ireland,  a  subjeet  of 

portance  to  the  Irish  community,  and  which  has  lou^  I. em 

of  complaint  to  the  legal    profession  and  to  the  public   i:» 

subject   presents  a  different  aspect  according   to  the  point 
ich  it  ;  but  to  me,  as  a  prod  man,  the 

ation  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  p 
reg  totry  past  and  the  reg  i  s  t  ry  f ii  t  u  r  e — 1 i  am  el  y  ;— *  First,  t  he 
i  of  the  books  of  the  otfice  from  the  commencement  of  the 
to  the  present  time,  which  occasions  great  delay  and  conse- 
uience  in  making  title  to  land;  secondly,  the  reform  or 
:nt  of  the  system  of  registry,  bo  as  to  prevent  similar  conse- 
nt   the  fatal*.      No  matter  what  may  l^e  done  in  the  way  of 
future,  it  will  not  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  registry 
ch  pi'  ant  obstruction  and  creates  vexatious  delay 

searches  out  of  the  office.     True,  in  time,  say  sixty  or  a 
S    the   public  would   derive    great   benefit  from   any 
tern  of  registry  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  mean 
vliieh  the  only  present  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
that  more  clerks  would  be  left  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  registrar,  to  pull  up  the  present  arrears  in  the  business  of  iW% 
office?     I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  first  matter  to  be  conftfV 
fared,  and  to  which  immediate  attention  i*  required,  is  the  regulation 
of  the  books  of  the  registry  past,  so  as  to  facilitate  searching, 
by  the  officers  and  the  public.     This  is  obviously  a  mere  matter  of 
expense;  and  I  do  not  think,  when  the  inconvenience  to  the  public 
is  so  great,  and  considering  the  large  amount  which  the  office  has 
contributed  to  the  public  revenue,  (estimated    by  Mr.  Lu 
report,  at  £34,000,)  there  should  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  tl* 
Government  hi  yielding  the  amount  necessary  for  this  work.    Thfr 
chief  cause  of  delay  in  searching  arises  from  the  condition  of  thd 
indi  xes  of  the  office,  tb  r  part  of  which  are  so  imp< 

so  deficient  in  the  information  necessary  to  the  searcher,  us  to  render 
an  inspection  of  the  memorial  necessary  either  in  the  transcript  or 
original,  The  ordinary  and  most  usual  kind  of  search  is  for  ncl 
A  B  to  affect  tin-  lands  of  C  D,  say  in  the  county  of  Cork.  la 
making  such  a  search,  if  it  be  for  a  distant  period,  the  searcher  liafl 
first  to  search  old  parchment  books  containing  the  nan  nomi- 

nal ums  of  land  arranged  in  counties,  until  he  finds  the  lands  in 
question,  and  he  then  Looks  to  the  acts  or  particulars  of  the  deedi 
ling  that  towuland.  These  particulars,  which  are  written  in  I 
close,  and  .sometimes  very  illegible  hand,  and  often  obliterated  fn 
freepjent  use,  are  not  in  lines,  one  after  another*  but  in  continue 
order,  thus  :— "  Browne  to  Smith,  b  568,  p  144,  No.  685,397  ;  Jo 
and  another  to  Robinson,  b  661,  p  138,  No.  691,348;  White! 
others  to  Evans,  b  664,  p  200,  No.  978,231,  &c,  &c,"  From 
above  illustration  you  will  observe  that,  independently  of  tin 
of  proper  arrangement,  there  are  in  these  indexes  no  Christian  name 
stated,  so  that  if  the  searcher  is  looking  for  acts  by  James  Browne 
he  must  refer  to  the  memorial  itself,  at  great  loss  of  time,  for  everj 
act  by  every  ono  of  that  surname.  Nay,  more,  the  individual  (f 
individuals  above  described  as  "another"  or  "others"  may,  note 
that  designation,  be  the  very  person  he  is  searching  against,  aad  a 
every  such  case  he  must  consult  the  memorial  also.  Btl 
searching  does  not  end  with  the  "Lands  Index;"  he  must  also  mil* 
a  search  in  the  4*  Names  Index/1  lest  acts  by  the  person  searcbei 
against,  either  through  irregularity  in  the  office  or  imperfect 
the  memorial,  should  not  have  been  entered  against  the  lands  which  they 
were  intended  to  affect ;  or,  lest  such  an  act.  might  appear  as  wUl 
is  termed  in  the  office  "a  general  charge,"  in  which  the  lands  «* 
described  as  "all  the  lands  included  in  a  certain  deed,  8te»," 
the  estate  of  the  said  A  B  in  the  county  of  Cork."  A  similar  del 
ciency  of  information  to  that  which  occasioned  a  reference  i 
memorial  necessary  in  the  "Lands  Index,'*  produces  a  similar  read 
in  the  "'Names  Index"  for  the  same  period,  the  entries  in  which  i 
thus : — 
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Grantor, 

Grantee. 

County,  or 

of  the  premises 
are  situ . 

Year  of 

Book,  &e. 

Browne,.!,     Smith,  E. 

Co.  Dublin* 

1808, 

B  680,  No.  358.910 

From  the  above  entry,  it  might  bo  supposed  that  the  only  lands 

u  the  deed   so  re|  ate  in  the  county  of 

Dublin;  Inn  the  experienced  searcher  knows  that,  within  a  certain 

period,  only  the  first  county  in   the  deed  is  stated  in  the  index,  and 

deed  may  also  contain  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork,  to  satisfy 

i  which  point  he  must  refer  to  ilnj  memorial  itself.     Some 

©fnY  Names  Indexes"  do  not  even  state  the  county  in  which 

the  land*  included  in  a  deed  are  situated,  or  any  kind  of  information 

ibont  them.     Of  course,  while  there  is  such  time  wasted  through 

nperfectioa  of  the  Indexes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mean  of 

«earri  a  got  through,  and  1  therefore  propose,  that  the  old 

indexes  of  both  lands  and  names  should  be  re-copieo1  in  a 

ble  hand,  such  as  the  modern  ones  are  written  in,  and  that 

in  these  copies  the  deficiencies  I  have  mentioned  should  ied, 

the  counties   in  the  deed   being  stated,  the  Names  Index  to  be 

arranged  iu  dictionary  order,  BO  thai  all  the  acts  by  persons  of  one 

name  should  appear  together,  occupying  a  very  small  space,  lo  the 

great  String  of  the  \  time**     Many  of  the  "Names  Indexes," 

such  as  I  refer  to,  tti  dictionary  order,  are  already  copied,  and  lying 

useless  on  t  lie  shelves  of  the  Registry  Office  for  want  of  comparison, 

so  that  a  great  part  of  what  I  suggest  may  be  accomplished  by  the 

nploymeut  of  a  few  comparing  clerks.     Another  portion  of  the 

rs  of  the  office  has  arisen  iu  the  transcription  of  ;;  rials  ; 

but,  as  the  memorials  un transcribed   are  of  a  comparatively  recent 

and  the  original  memorials  can  be  referred  to  when  necessary,  I 

think  the  arrangement  of  the  indexes  of  preferable  importance.     1  low- 

rt  I  sec  no  difficulty  in  both  being  done  Contemporaneously,  as  tho 

cription  could  be  made  by  mere  scriveners,  or  writing  el 
►loved  for  the  occasion,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  Indexes 
would  require  to  be  done  by  clerks  of  some  experience  in  the  office. 
Such  clerks,  I  anticipate,  will  be  left  free  for  the  performance  of 
that  task,  if  the  arrangements  which  1  propose  in  the  BOCOnd  branch 
of  my  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  will  now  proceed,  arc 
carried  out. 
The  second  part  of  my  subject— namely,  tho  improvement  of  the 

*  &l  the  re-copying  of  all  the  book*  in  question  mij^ht  prove  rather  an  Ilercn- 
ta&laboar,I  would  suggest  that  the  latest  of  the  Indexes  in  which  the  deficiencies 
1  tore  referred  to  exist,  should  be  the  first  re-copied,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
**wbei  are  rarely  required  far  the  inure  remote  periods,  the  older  book  need 
w  be  re-copied. 
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future  system  of  registering  deeds  in  Ireland,  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion, elicited  the  ingenuity,  and  exhibited  the  theoretical  caput - 
so  many,  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  enter  ypon  it.     In  doing  BO  1  may 
be  expected  to  say  something  of  the  various  schemes  for  th< 
incut  of  tin    registry  which  have  oecu  proposed  irom  time  to 
This,  however,  I  can  only  do  in  a  very  limited  manner  in  the  pi 
brief  paper,  merely  touching  upon  some  noticeable  points  of 
As  to  the  proposed  schema  of  registration  of  deeds  by  the  town] 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  I  helieve  it  to  be  whoiiy  undesirable  and 
inconvenient.     The  titles  of  the  mass  of  Irish  estates  are  held  under 
deeds  describing  the  lands  bynames  different  from  those  used  by  till 
Ordnance  ;  and  the  adoption  of  new  names  now  would  be  fra 
not  only  with  difficulty,  but  danger  to  the  owners  of  landed  property 
in  Ireland.     The  denomination  of  town  J  finds  is,  besid  irgti 

designation  for  the  purpose  of  registry.     Every  town  land  almost  has 
its   numerous  sul^-ih /nominations,  which  have  arisen  (and  such  will 
still  arise)  from  the  separate  proprietorship  of  its  different 
It  may  all  belong  in  the  base  fee  to  one  proprietor,  but,  if  a  large 
towniaml,  it  has  been  probably  leased  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  in 
different  portions,  for  lives    renewable    for   ever.     The  tenants  to 
wl  n  n  n  I  h  esc  [  ea  B6  a  were  mad  e  have  thus  acqn  i  re  d  a  free  ho  Id,  a  i  id  by 
the operation  of  "the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act,"  tin' 
descendants  have  Required  an  estate  in  fee-simple  and  inheritance 
their  own  part,  which  for  distinction  they  have  called  by  a  dif 
name.     Under  this  estate  in  fee-simple  there  may  be  another  * L . 
in  the  simie  way.     The  hardship  and  inconvenience  of  obli 
parties,  tenants  and  sub-tenants,  to  adopt  the  denomination  of  the 
whole  townlaud,  and  to  relinquish  the  description  which  forno 
distinction  of  their  property  from  their  neighbours,  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  obvious.     Besides  the  above  objection,  a  portion  of 
townlaud  is  often  brought  into  the  demesne  of  an  adjoining  propri 
and  so  loses  its  former  designation.     Again,  there  are  mnuy  cas 
which  the  proprietors  of  estates  have  never  had  their  laud  laid  dowi 
with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  would  not  abide  by  its   bonnda 
which,  >o  far  from  being  held  to  be  infallibly  correct,  are  not,  under 
the  statute  which  authorized  it,  made  evidence  in  a  court  of  law* 
But  let  i!  '  that  this  system  of  registry  by  tow 

Ordnance  Survey  was  carried  out,  what  would  he  the  real  advantage 
gained  by  its  operations  ?  In  the  present  system  of  registry  of  deep 
in  books  of  counties  divided  into  baronies,  in  alphabetical  order,  there 
is  really  comparatively  very  little  time  occupied  in  a  search  ;  all 
the  lands  in  each  barony  which  begin  with  one  letter  being  grouped 
together,  some  letters  in  a  five  years1  index  occupying  but  a  few  linoa, 
and  none  more  than  a  few  pages.  But  upon  the  townlaud  principle 
every  act  affecting  a  large  townlaud  of  perhaps  5,000  acres,  involving 
the  title  to  its  diiFereut  sub-denominations,  now  distinguished  by  their 
distinctive  names,  must  be  crowded  in  under  that  head  ;  so  that  to 
find  the  act  affecting  one  acre  you  have  to  search  over  the  acts 
iug  0,000  acres.     To  illustrate  this  objection:— In  many  large  town- 
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.ds  the  owner  in  fee  Las,  as  I  have  mentioned,  leased  portions  off 
i  townlands  for  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  subsequently 
ecuted  fee-farm  grants,  converting  them  into  fee  ;  yet  if  I  require 
search  for  acts  by  him  to  affect  one  of  these  portions  (a  common 
ise)  I  must  refer  to  every  lease  and  fee-farm  grant  by  him  affecting 
tie  whole  townland,  with  the  other  portions  of  which  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  If  a  registry  of  titles  is  the  great  desideratum,  do 
ire  not  approach  nearer  to  that  consummation  by  a  registry  of  deeds 
against  the  exact  portion  of  land  which  is  comprised  in  them,  de- 
scribed by  the  name  which  best  and  most  accurately  distinguishes  it, 
rather  than  by  a  larger  and  more  general  description,  which  embraces 
property  to  which  the  deeds  so  registered  have  no  reform*™*  «•!.-»♦-» °~ 
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tw>  m  line   1.  for  '*  off "  read  "  of.** 

hp  178.  1  me  ^  tor  ^  ^^.  mA  u         ^r 

-  »     »    4*  "  ..express"  read  "explain." 

"   i-i    "      &  «tanec<»ary"  read  »it  i»  necesaary. 

"    in.  "  12.::  «ottTwl2"«"  read  "other  witne*.. 

"     77     T,  86  "privity"  read  " priority."  „ 

"    i-o  11  «  Marches"  read  "aearchere. 

-  l'9'   "  JA'"  «lto»)"read"lto300."  „ 
£'  "  ..  awiy  Book  -  read  "  No  Barony  Rick*. 

"   IAD    "      7   "  "one  party"  read"  the.?aT?y„ 
"  "    26 ,",  "indiStti"  read  initiating" 

a         ll  ti        «a"~l     19  ^r 
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•vmw  uiuci-vucc  irom  the  system  now  in  use,  and  which  must  be  used 
for  many  years  to  come.  Any  one  who  has  much  experience  in  such 
researches  will  appreciate  the  inconvenience,  amounting  to  difficulty, 
to  which  I  refer.  When  a  search  is  begun  upon  one  system  it  is 
very  hard  to  continue  it  safely  upon  a  totally  different  one.  The 
mind  has  l>ecome  accustomed  to  a  certain  bent  or  direction,  and  does 
not  easily  fall  into  an  opposite  one.  But  if  the  proposed  plans,  to 
which  I  liave  referred,  are  carried  out,  there  will  bo  two  systems  at 
ivork  in  the  office  totally  different  from  each  other,  and  a  search  will, 
for  a  long  while  to  come,  have  to  be  directed  against  lands  with 
)nc  name  to  a  certain  period,  and  another  name  from  that  period, 
rhe  awkwardness  of  this  proceeding  I  need  not  express  ;  but,  inde- 
vndently  of  the  difficulty  to  the  searchers,  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  whole  staffeducated  in  one  system  to  work  a  totally  diffe- 
ent  one  with  success. 
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For  these  reasons  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  in  any  reform  in 
the  registry  of  deeds  in  Ireland,  there  should  be  no  more  novelty 
than  what  cannot  be  avoided.     With  the  desire  to  avoid  felling  into 
speculative  and  Utopian  project?,  I  would  oflbr  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  the  amendment  and  improvement  of  the  present  system  of 
registry: — The  Bret  itep  m  the  amendment  I  propose  would  be  in 
the  memorial.     Much   complaint  has  been  made  of  the  memorials 
hitherto  registered,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  fixed  printed 
form  should  be  adopted,  affording  all  the  information  which  is  n 
wiry  such  an  instrument  should  contain,  and  that  such  a  form  only 
should  be  received.     I  do  not,  however,  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
compel  uniformity,  where  the  nature  of  the  deeds  registered 
various  ;  and  1  would  therefore  merely  recommend  a  modification  0 ' 
the  memorial  now  in  use,  in  the  following  particulars,  some  of  which 
I  have  adopted  from  Mr.  Lane's  very  valuable  report,  already  re- 
ferred to.     First — I  would  require  all  memorials  to  be  engross 
upon  parchment  of  a  uniform  size,  bookwise,  with  sufficient  margin 
to  enable  them  to  be  easily  bound  together — in  fact,  of  the  same 
and  with  the  same  number  of  ruled  lines,  as  the  parchment  ; 
by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  for  pleadings  in  the  courts  01 
law  in  Ireland.     Secondly — I  would  dispense  with  the  address  to 
the  registrar,  which,  it  is  admitted  by  everyone,  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Thirdly — Also  with    the   part  of  the   memorial  which    states  CM 
execution  of  the  deed  and  memorial  by  all  the  parties  tbei  • 
affidavit  ef  verification,  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  will  supplj 
on  oath  the  particulars  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  memorial  by 
the  grantor,  on  whose  execution  it  is  registered;  and  I  do  not  think, 
for  the  purpose  of  registry,  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  state  the  < 
tiou  by  any  other  party.  Fourthly — Ai  taehed  to,  and  engrossed  on.  the 
memorial,  I  would  have  a  schedule  which  would  give  such  informa- 
Sfl  would  enable  the  particulars  of  the  deed  to  be  entered  at  onoe 
from  it,  in  the  indexes  of  the  office.     This  schedule  would  be  tn  the 
fonn  A,  and  would  contain  in  columns  : — L  Nature  of  instrument. 
2.  Consideration.    3.  Date,    4.  Grantors.    5.  Grantees.    6.  Lands, 
7.  Barony.*     8.  County,     This  schedule,  it  will  be  observed,  con- 
tains all  the  information  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  a  negative 
search,  (save  the  particulars  of  registry  which  will  he  supplied  tn  the 
manner  hereinafter  mentioned,)  information  which  it  would  take  1 
clerk  in  the  Registry  Office,   being  a  stranger   to   the   trans* 
carried  out  by  the  deed,  much  time  to  ascertain,  while  it  will  cost 

solicitor  who  is  familiar  with  it   very  little  to  supply.     1 

such  a  schedule  is  suggested  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  subjed 

of  this  paper,  by  Mr.  Day,  of  the  Registry  Office.     From  the  foil 

rials  contained  in  this  schedule,  the  entries  can  be  made  i 


*  I  would  not  receive  foods  which  merely  stated  in  a  general  manner  that  the 
lands  comprised  in  deed  wore  in  several  baronies,  bat  would  require  the 
in  which  each  donominaliou  of  land  was  situated  to  be  distinctly  stated  hi 
schedule. 
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hooks  of  the  office  without  poring  through  the  memorials  themselves, 
ai  is  obliged  to  be  done  at  present,  and  by  this  information  being 
feinscribed  into  the  indexes  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  memo- 
rial is  saved  when  giving  the  result  of  negative  or  common  searches 
out  of  the  office.  The  saving  of  time  in  both  these  matters  is 
obviously  of  much  advantage.  Fifthly — The  next  and  last  amend- 
ment I  would  propose  is  in  the  affidavit  of  perfection,  which  I  would 
nke  in  the  following  prescribed  form  : — A  B,  of  ,  in  the  county 
flf  ,  (addition  of  witness,)  maketh  oath  and  saith  that  he  saw  the 
deed  of  which  the  above  writing  is  a  memorial,  and  also  said  memo- 
mi  duly  executed  by  C  D,  (a  grantor,)  partly  thereto  in  the  presence 
of  £  F,  of  ,  in  the  county  of  ,  (addition  of  other  witnesses,) 
also  an  attesting  witness  to  said  deed  and  memorial ;  and  this  de- 
ponent further  saith  that  the  name  A  13,  signed  as  a  witness  to  said 
deed  and  memorial,  is  this  deponent's  proper  name  and  handwriting, 
ttd  the  name  of  E  F,  also  signed  thereto,  is  the  proper  name  and 
kndwriting  of  the  said  £  F.     Sworn,  &c. 

•  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  expedient  that  the  affidavit  of  perfection 
should  be  dispensed  with  ;  nor  do  I  consider  that  the  certificate  of 
an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Lane's 
leport,  would  be  an  equivalent  to  the  advantages  of  a  formal  verifica- 
tion upon  oath.  Those  who  have  much  experience  of  the  manner  in 
.which  country  officials  often  discharge  their  responsible  duties  will 
feel  very  slow  to  rely  upon  them  for  infallible  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness, such  as  Mr.  Lane  seems  to  assume.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
affidavit  taken  before  a  commissioner  for  taking  affidavits  in  the 
country  is,  therefore,  no  safeguard  ;  but  it  affords  this  protection, 
that  it  is  an  oath  which,  if  falsely  taken,  leaves  the  deponent  open  to 
a  prosecution  for  perjury,  in  which  both  the  solicitor  who  prepares 
it,  and  the  commissioner  before  whom  it  is  taken,  are  personally  in- 
Tolved.  With  regard  to  the  seal  upon  memorials,  I  am  also  obliged 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Lane,  and  am  not  disposed  to  dispense  with  it. 
If  it  is"  (as  is  commonly  the  case)  a  wafer  or  paper  seal,  it  will  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  binding  of  the  memorials.  Wo  know 
that  a  memorial,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  party,  is  the  best 
secondary  evidence  of  an  instrument  which  is  not  forthcoming  ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  dispense  with  what  gives  a  memo- 
rial the  solemnity  of  a  deed,  because  the  seal,  if  a  wax  one,  may  be 
broken,  or  make  the  volume  in  which  it  is  bound  a  little  thicker. 

Having  now  the  memorial  and  deed  perfected,  (the  usual  certificate 
of  length  on  it,  and  the  deed  being  signed  by  the  solicitor,)  I  next 
proceed  to  the  process  of  registry.  To  carry  out  the  simple  plan  1 
propose,  (or,  indeed,  any  other,)  I  must  assume  an  improvement  in  the 
accommodation  now  afforded  to  the  public  in  the  office  in  Henrietta 
Street.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  reformed  system  can  bo  carried 
out  in  a  miserable,  ill-lighted  room,  at  a  little  counter,  before  which 
barely  three  people  can  stand  abreast,  and  behind  which  the  assistant- 
registrar  and  the  other  officers  have  scarcely  room  to  turn  about. 
If  the  registry  of  deeds  in  Ireland  is  of  any  consequence,  it  is  surely 
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worth  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  public  money  in  the  pro* 
incut  of  suitable  offices  in  which  it  can  bo  carried  ou  ;  and  I  truflt, 
therefore,  whatever  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  workings 
system,  or  whatever  scheme  may  he  adopted,  it  will  bo  aifor<l 
room  enough  to  struggle  into  operation. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  pTuOflm  of  registry,  T  propose  that  tie 
deed  and  memorial,  with  a  copy  of  the  latter  certified  by  the  solicitor 
and  engrossed  upon  parchment  of  the  some  size,  should  l>e  banded  is 
to  two  clerks,  (men  of  experience  and,  if  possible,  accustom 
such  duty,)  and  whom,  for  distinction,  I  shall  call  "Examining 
Clerks,"  who  will  compare  deed  and  memorial,  and  ascertain 
both  are  properly  stamped,  and  that  the  affidavit  of  perfection  ii 
regular  in  every  particular* 

These   olerks  will  be   provided   with  two  stamps,   (such  as  lire 
used  in  ibe  Post  Omce,  and  also  m  many  Government  otru 
movable  figures,  by  which  the  date  can  be  changed  every  morning. 
One  of  these  stamps  will  be  of  a  small  size,  say  two  inches  by  on 
a  half,  and  the  other  of  a  larger  size,  say   rive  inches  by  two  an 
a  half  inches.     The  smaller  stamp  will  be  in  the  following  form: — 

Registered 

\2tk  August,  1861. 
No.       

Fees 

The  larger  stamp  in  the  following  form  : — 

OFFICE  FOR  REGISTERING  DEEDS  IX  IRELAND. 


This  Deed  was  duly  registered  in  this  Office  on 
(he  12th  August,  1861. 

aYo.  

Fees 


Assistaiit  Registrar. 

The  deeds  having  been  compared,  one  of  the  examining  clerk* 
puis  the  impression  of  the  smaller  stamp  under  the  date  in  >eli 
to  memorial  and  copy,  leaving  the  number  in  blank,  while  the 
clerk  puts  the  impression  of  the  larger  stamp  upon  the  bad 
deed.     I   think    it  better,  in  order  to  attract  attention,   that    the* 
stamps  should  be  impressed  in  bine  ink  such  as  is  much  used  in  the 
Post  Office.     One  of  the  comparing  clerks  will  then  mark  amount 
of  fees  to  be  paid  in  the  place  left  for  that  purpose,  and  hand 
memorial,  and  copy,  back  to  solicitor,  who  will  hand  deed  to  tl>6 
cashier,  to  whom  the  impression  of  the  office  stamp  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  deed  and  memorial  are,  in  every  respect  necessary 
for  registry,  correct  aud  regular,  and  who  will  then  receive  the  fees, 
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s  initials  thereto,  and  insert  the  number  in  certificate  upon 
mly.  This  number  I  intend  should  be  a  continuous  one  in 
fear,  commencing  on  the  1st  January  and  ending  on  the  31st 
member.  I  am  aware  that  it  will,  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
n  five  figures,  as  on  the  average  there  are  12,000  deeds  regis* 
in  the  year  in  Ireland;  but  after  much  consideration  I  have 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of 
station,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  part  of  my 
it,  can  be  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  office  without 
iher  reference  whatever.  For  every  purpose,  according  to  my 
the  deed  in  the  Registry  Office  is  distinguished  simply  by  its 
md  number. 

Year.  Number. 
Ex.gr.     ....     1861.  3,640. 

„  ....     1863.  10,225. 

„  ....     1864.  608.  &c,  &c. 

*re  will  be  no  difficulty  in  the  cashier  affixing  the  number,  as  he 
ly  to  look  to  the  previous  entry  to  find  it.  I  also  propose 
e  should  enter  every  deed  by  the  name  of  the  first  grantor  and 
e,  with  the  fees  paid  and  the  solicitors'  names,  in  a  regular  cash 
vith  printed  headings,  and  which  ho  will  head  each  morning 
he  day  of  the  week,  month,  and  year,  thus  : — 

Monday,  8th  August,  1861. 


nber 
ed. 

Grantor. 

Grantee. 

Solicitor. 

Fees  Paid. 

344 

Jones. 

Robinson.  |     Orper. 

j 

£      t.     d. 
0     18     6 

link  it  would  be  better  and  safer,  that  the  number  of  the  deed 
1  be  printed  at  the  commencement  of  each  line  in  cash  book, 
ving  initiated  fees  and  put  number  in  deed,  the  cashier  returns 

0  solicitor,  who  hands  deed,  memorial,  and  copy,  to  the  assistant 
rar,  who  retains  memorial  and  copy,  having  first  inserted  the 
er  therein  and  signed  certificate  upon  deed,  which  he  there- 
returns   to   the  solicitor,  and  which  deed  I  consider,  for  all 

ces,  should  be  hold  by  every  court  of  law  or  equity  on  the 
ction  of  such  certificate  to  be  duly  registered, 
e  above  system  of  annual  enumeration,  checked  in  the  manner 
»  mentioned,  will  be  a  perfect  safeguard  against  irregularity  in 
rhrity  of  the  deeds  registered,  and  will  save  the  necessity  of  the 
it  troublesome  and  inconvenient  practice  of  stating  the  hour 
loment  when  the  deed  and  memorial  are  handed  to  the  assistant 
rar  for  registry. 

1  deed  being  so  registered*  he  next  matter  for  consideration  if 
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the  indexing.     Immediately  after  the  deed  is  returned  to  the  solicit 
I  propose  that  the  copy  memorial  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  i 
clerk,  who  will  enter  the  full  particulars  of  it,  taken  exactly  t'r 
schedule  to  memorial,  including  the  date  and  particulars  of  registi 
added  as  I  have  described,  in  a  day  book,  which  will  in  every  i 

Mb  what  is  now  used  and  known  as  the  Abstract  Book;  hut/ 
convenience  of  reference,  I  propose  that  the  u umber  of  deed  shou 
be  in  the  first  column  as  in  cash  book  rather  than  where  it  occur!*  in 
schedule  to  memorial,  and  the  date  of  registry  also  as  in  cash  l>ook, 
at  the  head  of  each  day's  entries.       At  the  same  time  that  th< 
memorial  is  handed  to  the  clerk,  who  enters  the  acts  in  the  day  1 
the  memorial  itself  is  handed  into  the  Karnes  Index  Office,  in  wh 
the  w  Names  Index  Books  "  and  their  duplicates  are  to  be  kept, 

I  am  aware  that   there  has   been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  I 
the  mode  in  which  such  indexes  should  be  arranged,  but  after  giv 
the  matter  some  consideration,  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  it  is  practi 
cable  to  keep  them  as  current  registers  of  five  years  in  diction 
order,  (as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ray,  of  the  Registry  Office,)  so  that  ( 
reference  to  these  books  you  would  find  all  the  acts  by  person*  c 
one  mime  together.     Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  carrying  ( 
such  an  arrangement  in  a  current  index  that  are  not  in  a  past  < 
Prom  the   latter  you  can  extract  all  the  acts  appearing  against  i 
name  and  put  them  together,  which  you  cannot  do  in  a  current  1 
try,  but  still  I  do  not  believe  these  difficulties  to  be  insurmounUbk  | 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  so,  but  I  think 
who  are  of  that   opinion  should  offer  more  than  mere  I 
support  of  it.     True,  you  must  speculate  upon  the  space  nee 
be  allowed    for  each  name,  and  may  sometimes  fail  in  your  ealc 
tions,  but  what  is  the  loss  of  even  many  pages  of  parchment,,  or  i 
inconvenience  of  carrying  forward  part  of  the  index  to  another  \ 
against  the  convenience  of  finding  at  one  glance  all  the  acts  dons  ( 
live  years  by  the  party    against  whom   you   are  searching? 
names  index  should,  I  propose,  be  not  only  divided  into  volumes  4 
letters,  but  into  volumes  of  portions  of  letters,  as  "Ba,  Be,  Bi,"  [ 
each  for  the  period  of  five  years,  and  each  entry  in  the  follow 
form  and  on  a  si  ogle  page  : — 


Grantor. 

Grantee. 

Counties 

in  which  the  Lands 

are  situate. 

Year  A  Number. 

Johnstone,  E. 

Same     i         • 

Smith,  Chas. 
Edwards,   *L 

Cork,  Meath,  and 

Dublin    . 
Gal  way      •         . 

1861,  3,468 

As  I  consider  it  of  vast  importance  to  the  public  that  there  gW 
be  some  book  of  reference  containing  the  entries  of  the  deeds  regia* 
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i  np  to  the  preceding  day,  I  propose  that  the  clerks  engaged  on 
the  daybook  and  names  index  should,  if  necessary,  remain  after, 
me  before,  the  usual  office  hours  to  complete  the  entries  of  all 
eeds  registered  every  day,  for  which  extra  work  they  should,  of 
a,  receive  extra  remuneration,  as  do  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of 
id  and  some  other  public  offices.  As,  however,  the  average 
ar  of  deeds  registered  is  about  forty-five,  and  the  entries  in  tho 
i  index  will  be  comparatively  brief,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
two  clerks  could  not  easily  enter  every  deed  that  comes  in 
t  an  hour  or  two  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  the  office,  so 
bo  names  index  and  duplicate  would  be  ready  for  use  the 
ing  day.     I  am  aware  that  many  interruptions  arise  from  the 

and  the  office  searches  requiring  the  books  to  search  in,  but 
laking  allowance  for  these  interruptions,  I  see  no  reason  why 
►rk  could  not  be  done  in  the  time  I  have  mentioned. 

day  following  I  propose  that  the  copies  memorials  should  be 
ide  in  the  order  of  their  number,  and  every  300  of  them  bound 
er  in  strong  permanent  binding,  (to  be  done  in  the  office,)  each 
5  to  be  numbered  on  the  back  outside  thus  : — 


PIES  MEMORIALS. 
1861.    Book  I. 
1  to  30. 


COPIES  MEMORIALS. 

1861.    Book  IL 

300  to  600. 


on  to  the  end  of  the  year  ;  so  that  upon  finding  the  number  of 
t  in  the  names  or  lands  index,  the  searcher  going  to  the  shelf 
from  the  outside  of  the  volume,  know  at  once  which  to  take 
;  or  if  any  one  was  searching  in  the  public  office  the  clerk  who 
the  books  could  at  once  obtain  the  book  for  them  in  the  same 

IT. 

the  same  time,  the  original  memorial  is  to  be  handed  into  the 
Index  Office,  in  which  it  is  to  be  entered  from  the  schedule  as 
>  against  every  denomination  of  land  mentioned  in  it.  This 
lsly  will  take  more  time  than  the  entries  in  the  names  index, 
m  where  there  is  but  one  grantor  there  are  fifty  denominations, 
lerefore  fifty  entries  to  be  made  in  the  lands  index,  and  I  'have 
ore  given  the  names  index  precedence  to  it ;  but  I  think,  never- 
s,  that  the  lands  index  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  more  than 
days  in  arrear.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  lands  index,  I 
se  that  it  should  be  in  counties  and  baronies,  and  in  cities  and 
tea,  as  at  present ;  but  I  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
»ral  indexes"  and  "barony  books,"  which  occasion  so  much 
renience,  and  which,  I  think,  ought  never  to  have  been 
ad  to  get  into  existence,  by  not  receiving  any  memorial  that  did 
mtain  both  county  and  barony,  or  if  in  a  city  or  corporate  town 
uish  in  which  premises  are  situated.  The  lands  index  which 
lose  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  lands  index  now 
5,  as  it  would  contain  much  more  information,  and  save  the 
rity,  unless  there  was  some  particular  information  required,  of 
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reference  to  the  copy  memorial, 
will  be  as  follows  : — 


Tho  entries  in  the  lands 


Nature 

Ml 


Considera- 
tion. 


- 


utmm 


Bollybrack 


Evans,  G. 
GriffitbB,W 


Scott,  P. 


Convey- 
ance. 


£050 


1861. 
4ih  Aug. 


ISM  04- 


- 


Although  the  above  form  of  entry  contains  so  much  more  inform 
tion,  it  contains  one  column  less  than  the  lands  index  now  in  mi 
and  the  searcher  might,  if  he  found  in  it  an  act  by  one  j  • 
affecting  the  lands  against  which  he  was  searching,  take  it  down 
full  at  once,  for  transcript  into  the  negative  or  common  search.  U 
original  memorials,  after  they  have  been  entered  in  the  lands  iadfi 
should  be  bound  in  the  same  way  that  the  pleadings  in  the  la 
courts  are  now  bound,  and  in  volumes  of  three  hundred  each,  ma 
bered  as  the  copies  in.  tho  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  day -boot; 
having  been  compared  with  the  copies  memorials,  will  be  bound  I 
volumes,  and  numbered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  memorials* 

Lastly,  as  to  the  searching  department  of  the  office.  I  think,  ott 
the  arrcar  and  amendment  of  the  hooks,  mentioned  in  the  first  pi 
of  this  paper,  were  completed,  and  the  system  I  have  suggested  J 
operation,  that  there  would  be  little  excuse  for  delay  in  the  searclni 
department.  All  I  have  to  suggest  in  respect  to  it  is,  that  it  shoo 
he  (so  far  as  possible)  kept  separate  from  the  current  registry,  in 
that  there  should  be  a  superintendent,  whose  sole  duty  it  should  1 
to  manage  that  department,  to  be  called  Clerk  of  Searches ;  and  th 
the  registrar  or  his  assistants  should  not  be  embarrassed  with  any 
the  details  of  that  department,  save  that  all  payments  for  search 
shall  be  made  to  the  cashier,  and  on  his  Indicating  the  (S 
search  should  be  signed  by  the  assistant  registrar.  I  also  think  tl 
form  for  requisition  for  negative  search  might  be  simplified  w$ 
safety  and  convenience  to  the  form  B.  (See  appendix*)  I  ha 
endeavoured  to  put  forward  what  appears  to  me  a  simple  scheme  I 
the  reform  of  the  registry  of  deeds  in  Ireland,  involviii. 
cation  or  difficulty,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  one  which  would  ' 
very  easily  worked  with  a  much  smaller  staff  limn  that  imwongagl 
By  it  the  number  of  books  prepared  in  the  office  would  be 
to  one  cash-book,  ono  day-book,  two  names  indexes,  ( duplies* 
two  lands  indexes,  (duplicate,)  kept  by  eight  or  nine  clerk-,  wi 
two  examining  clerks,  and  a  cashier. 

I  admit  that  additional  trouble  would  be  put  upon  the  solicit* 
but  for  that,  of  course,  he  should  be  Adequately  remunerated,  and  t 
expense  would  thus  fall  upon  the  parties  most  entitled  to  bear 
namely,  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  Begisl 
ofllce* 
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I  have  not  referred,  in  the  foregoing  observations,  to  the  proposed 
■theme  of  printing  the  entries  in  the  index  books  of  the  offices,  as  I 
Wonder  such  a  plan  highly  inconvenient  and  unsafe  in  a  current 
IQgistry,  and  one  which  in  a  past  registry  would  be  no  economy 
either  of  time  or  money.  Neither  have  I  referred  to  the  photo- 
■gtaphic  project,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  enlist  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  sun  in  the  transcription  of  memorials,  as  I  greatly 

Jbar,  considering  the  variableness  of  our  Irish  climate,  such  an 
jjttmngement  might  result  in  the  dismissal  of  that  illustrious  super- 
numerary clerk,  for  irregularity  of  attendance  to  his  official  duties. 


APPENDIX. 
•SCHEDULE  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  MEMORIAL. 


Date. 


Grantor. 


Grantee. 


PremiMf. 


Barony, 

or  if  iu  a  City 

or  Pariah, 


Countj 
or 
City. 


I860. 

12th 

August. 


Johnston,  Jas 
Ward,  Edw. 


Ellis,  Ed. 


Ballytorc. 
Also 

Premises 
known  as 

4,  Upper 
Temple  St 


Upr.Kells. 

Parish  of 
St.  George. 


Meath. 
Dublin. 


m  B.    Negative  Search. 

TO  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  DEEDS  IN  IRELAND. 

ngtire  an  Abstract  of  all  Acts  registered  in  your  Office  against  the  following  parties, 
fa  afeet  the  lands  hereinafter  mentioned,  within  the  period  hereinafter  stated,  ex- 
I     ttptmg  the  undermentioned  deeds. 


Hunt*.       1         Lands. 

Barony. 

County.      1         From. 

i 

Up  UK 

fcowne,  Jas. 
%iHiam8,  A. 

Garry  daff, 
otherwise 
Pilltown. 

Carbery 

i 

Sligo.     jl2  Aug.,  1817. 
1 1  Jan.,  1851. 

31  Deer.  1860. 

Certificate 
hereon. 

Excepted  Acts, 
jtarne,  Jas.,  to  Hamilton,  Edw.,  12th  August,  1821,  B.  41,  P.  30,  No.  684,319. 

Arthur  Barlow,  Solicitor, 

No.  3,  Great  Georges  Street. 
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A  Scheme  for  the  Transfer  ami  Mtirtgage  of  Freehold  Estates 
in  England  and  fVales,  by  the   Voluntary  Registration  of  tl 
Titte.     By  Edwakd  Websteb,  of  Lincoln?*  Inn,  Barrister- 
tit-Law, 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  a  title  to  land  is  capable  of  being 
defined  in  a  few  words,  whilst  the  evidence  proving  such  tith 
ordinarily  requires  a  great  number,  especially  if  it  consists  of  on*, 
or  more  deeds  of  conveyance,  or  a  series  of  recorded  statem* 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  a  registration,  stating  that  a  pei>> 
the  registered  proprietor  of  html  in  fee  or  for  life,  &c,  without  more, 
haa,  for  the  purposes  of  transferring  or  mortgaging  a  title,  a  great 
advantage  over    a  registration    of  the    assurances,  or  facts,  which 
prove  the  title  ;  the  former  being  short  and  manageable,  and,  thi 
fore,  comparatively  inexpensive ;    whilst   the   latter,   if  ri 
would  add    largely   to  the   present   costly  and   dilatory  n 
transferring  and  mortgaging  land.     A  registration  of  the  titk 
I limply  express  by  name  that  a  person  is  the  registered  prop 
of  the  land  in  fee -simple,  or  for  any  other  assignable  estate  :  a 
land  would    be  described    in  a  schedule,  by  a  tabular  Btat 
names,  quantities,  situation,  fee.,  according  to  a  statutory  form, 
with  or  without  reference  to  a  registered  map,  at  the  option  of 
registering  proprietor  :  but,  if  with  a  map,  a  convenient  and  obli; 
tory  scale,  suitable  for  registration,  should  be  required. 

The  scheme  will  bo  apparent  from  the  following  rules,  sh 
its  operation,  and  which  scheme  the  hearers  or  readers  of  this 
are  requested  to  consider  as  being  actually  in  existence.     A 
containing  remarks  on  each  rule,  is  subjoined. 

A  Metropolitan  Court,  consisting  of  a  superior  officer,  called 
Registrar-General,  with  a  sufficient  subordinate  statf,  I 
tarv  registration  of  assignable  titles  to  freehold    land,  in    I 
and  Wales,  is  supposed  to  be  established  in  London,  and  to  be  called 
"  The  Metropolitan  Land  Registration  Court." 

THE    SCHEME. 

1st    Rule. — The    Metropolitan    Land    Registration    Court 
jurisdiction  to   register  titles  to  freehold  land,  for  the  purpose  ( 
enabling  ibc  registered   proprietors  to  effect  a  Legal  transfer  or  a 
legal  mortgage  of  the  land,  by  the  registration  of  the  title. 

Note. — Although,  at  first,  it  would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  me.  . 
court  only,  the  gradual  establishment  of  provincial  registries  is  contempUw* 
A  measure  proposing  the  establishment  cf  a  largo  number  of  provincial  rag* 
tration  courts,  without  any  certainty  that  there  would  be  ei 
thorn,  would  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  j  btit  we  feel  coutfd*** 
that  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  court,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  fa 
the  registration  of  titles  to  freehold  laud,  would  meet  with  general  appr 
— first,  because  the  expense  would  be  trifling ;  secondly,  because  the  scJfcS* 
would  be,  in  its  nature,  tentative,  and  could,  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  si**" 
doned ;  thirdly,  because*  not  being  compulsory »  it  would  be  in  accord  *i& 
tho  genius  of  the  nation. 
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2nd  Rule. — Every  person,  or  any  number  of  persons,  is,  or  are, 
•fc  liberty,  at  his,  or  her,  or  their  own  expense,  to  register  himself, 
«  herself,  or  themselves,  as  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  freehold 
had,  in  respect  of  any  assignable  title,  the  title  being  defined  on 
tbe  register.     A  plurality  of  registered  proprietors  are,  for  registra- 
tion purposes,  treated  as  joint  tenants.     A  certificate  of  registration, 
under  the  office   seal,  is  given,  which  is   evidence  of  the   person 
aimed  therein  being  the  registered  proprietor. 

Note.— A  registration  so  effected  would  prove  nothing.  If,  therefore,  a 
pnon  were  to  register  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  another  person's  land,  he 
Umld  be  no  nearer  obtaining  it ;  but  to  prevent  any  such  registrations,  regis- 
of  a  pretended  title  should  be  made  an  indictable  offence. 


3r«f  Rule. — The  title,  when  registered,  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
[  tefog  legally  transferred  or  legally  mortgaged,  except  by  a  regis- 
tered transfer  or  a  registered  mortgage,  of  which  a  certificate  under 
tfe  office  seal  is  given. 

Note. — The  ancient  and  sound  method  of  registering  copyholds  by  copy  of 
jDoort  roll  is,  in  principle,  here  adopted.      Under  the  present  system,  if  A 
Contracts  for  value  to  sell  land  to  B,  and  afterwards  contracts  for  value  to 
Ml  the  same  land  to  C,  B  has  an  equity  to  restrain  A  from  conveying  the 
Itod  to  C ;  but  if  C,  without  notice  of  &s  contract,  pays  his  purchase  money, 
ttd  obtains  a  conveyance  of  the  land  from  A,  B  has  no  remedy  save  by 
action  at  common  law  against  A.      It  is  proposed  to  give  to  persons  having 
equitable  rights  to  registered  land  the  power  to  inhibit  temporarily,  and  to 
main  permanently,  an  injunction  against  the  transfer  on  the  register.     Hence 
•n  equitable  mortgage  of  registered  land  might  be  safely  and  speedily  effected 
%ya  deposit  of  the  certificate  of  registration.     Persons  injured  would  also  have 
lower  to  set  aside  any  registered  transfer  to  which  both  the  transferror  and 
we  transferee  were  fraudulent  parties;  but,  as  against  a  registered  trans- 
feree without  notice  of  a  fraud,  the  transfer  should,  in  analogy  to  the  present 
kw  affecting  purchasers  of  land  for  value  without  notice,  bo  indefeasible. 

4th  Rule. — Upon  the  decease  of  a  registered  proprietor,  his  legal 
personal  representative,  on  producing  the  document  from  the  Probate 
Court,  evidencing  his  title  as  legal  personal  representative,  is  entitled 
to  be  registered  as  the  proprietor. 

Note. — As  the  registration  would  be  voluntary,  there  would  be  no  hardship 

rthe  heir-at-law,  nor  any  violation  of  principle  occasioned  by  establishing 
rule,  whilst  the  public  advantago  of  there  being  a  real  representative 
would  be  very  great. 

5M  Rule. — All  registered  transfers,  and  all  registered  mortgages, 
are  effected  in  writing,  in  a  prescribed  form,  through  solicitors 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  sworn 
brokers,  who  effect  the  sales  and  transfers  of  stock  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Note. — The  Act  would  of  course  contain,  in  a  schedule,  a  short  and  obligatory 
fcnn  and  mode  of  transfer  and  of  mortgage  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  an 
«Boe  copy  of  which,  to  bo  called  a  certificate  of  registration,  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  would  have. 

6th  Rule. — A  first  mortgage  is  effected  by  a  registered  transfer  of 
the  land,  by  way  of  mortgage,  into  the  name  of  the  mortgagee.     An 
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office  copy  of  the  registered  mortgage  is  made  out  in  duplicate, 
oue  of  the  duplicates  is  delivered  to  the  mortgagee,  tin-  other  to  the 
mortgagor;  with  an  endorsement  on  each,  showing  to  which  of  the 
two  it  is  delivered,  (thus  denoting  whether  it  is    the  m 
office  copy  or  the  mortgagor's  office  copy,)  and  u<>  ed  transfer 

of  an  absolute  unincumbered  title  to  a  purchaser  of  the  land,  wbUi 
in  mortgage,  is  capable  of  being  made,  except  upon  the  office  copi 
of  both  mortgagee  and  mortgagor  being  produced  and  left  with  Lhc 
registrar,  or  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  hut  atr;j 
to  a  purchaser,  subject  to  the  mortgages,  mag  be  registered  ou  produo* 
tion  of  the  mortgagor's  office  copy  only,  and  a  registered  mortgage! 
has  power  to  taAQsfer  the  mortgage  to  a  registered  transferee  of  the 
mortgage,  on  the  production  of  his  own  office  copy  only,  the  trau&ftf 
in  each  ease  being  effected  through  the  land  registration  broktB 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  a  transfer  to  a  purchaser. 

7th  Rule. — A  second  or  other  subsequent  mortgage   states 

prior  mortgage  or  prior  mortgages,   and   is  registered  through 
land  registration   I  upon   production  of  the  mortgagor's 

copy  of  the  first  or  former  mortgages.     Office  copies  are  madet 
given  in  the  same  way  as  on  first  mortgages  being  made. 

Knit, — Any  number  of  registered  mortgages  of  the  same  land   might 
effected  under  Rules  G  and  7  with  perfect  security,  and  the  mortgaged  1 
could  never  be  Bold  and  transferred  to  a  purchaser  behind  the  back  of  the 
gagor;  and  each  office  copy  would  show  the  grade  of  the  mortgage,  wL 
it  was  the  tirst,  the  second,  4c,  and  tftg  register  would  show  them  also. 

8th  Rule* — A  redemption  of  a  registered  mortgage  is  et: 
a  prescribed  form,  through  the  land  registration  brokers,  on 
the  mortgagor  is  registered  as  the  registered  proprietor  of  ai 
cumbered  title. 

If  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  invested  with  power  to  create 
parliamentary  title  by  sale  of  incumbered  estates,  and  to  order 
registrar-general  to  transfer  land  on  the  register,  either  iut 
Dame  or  that  of  a  purchaser,  nothing  more  than  the  above  sug^ 
Metropolitan  Registration  Court  would  be   required  to  improve 
transfer  and  mortgage  of  freehold    bind,  until    a   demand    for 
transfer  and  mortgage  of  such  laud  by  provincial  registration  of 
title  should  arise 

Under  the  system  we  have  ventured  to  propound,  it  is  pro! 
that   the  voluntary  registration    of   titles    to   land  would    be   m\ 
resorted  to,  since  the  certificate  of  registration  aud  the  duties  < 
registrar-general  would  absolve  a   purchaser  from  the  tieces* 
investigating  the  title  by  searching  the  register  or  otherwise,  afl 
the  time  when  the  land  was  first  registered  ;  and  hence  all  registers 
land  would    increase  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  period 
which  would  elapse  from  the  Jirst  registration  of  it.     As  the  regi 
tration  would  be  voluntary,  any  registered  proprietor  should 
liberty  to  remove  his  title  from  the  register — a  liberty  which  woui 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  exercised,  since  the  effect  of  exercising  it  wou 


j  readily  prepared  from  mutt  rials  whieli  have  been  long  i 
si  do  red,  but  which  there  is,  cm  the  present  occasion,  neither 
k  space  to  detail. 


toe k  Frauds:  Should  the  Accounts  of  Joint-  Stock  Com/ Ml« 
p  Audited  by  a  Public  Officer?     %*I  >.  C.  1 1  BBQHj  Q.(\ 

ie  of  association  bus  bean  repeatedly  characterized  M 

f»rominent  test  of  an  advanced  civilization.     The  incapacity 
at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  a   low  development 
ity.      The  faculty  of  association  ban  received    it?1    1m 
in    the    institution     of    joint-stock    companies,    enabling 
aatarpriaet  beyond  the  means  of  private 
Adam£Smith,  more   than  eighty  years    ago,  named    the 
hich  it  seemed  to   bim  possible  for  a  joint-stock  company 
on  successfully  without  an  exclusive  privilege.     He  cor- 
fined  tbem  as  those  ill  which  all   the  operations  an   capable 
reduced  to  routine,  or  to  such  ft  uniformity  of  method  as 
f  little  OT  no  variation.      He  cuinuc  rated  four  trades — bank- 
,    canal  companies,   water   companies,   for  the  supply 
to  a  great  city.     The  wonderful  progress  in  material  pios- 
the  nations  which  inhabit  the  British  Islands  has  developed 
be  present  century  other  trades  which  joint-stock  companies 
y  on  with  success — railway  companies,  steamboat  eompa- 
compauies,  mining  oompaniea,  companies  to  supply  public 
all  as  the  Crystal   Palaee  Company;  companies  to 
communication,  like   the  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 
tfnpanies,  in  themselves,  are  only  modifications  of  the  prin- 
undated  by  Adam  Smith,  that  joint-stock  companies   can 
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The  first  case  to  which  I  think  it  right  to  call  attention,  i^ 
case  of  Walter  Watts,     He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Globe  Insurance    < 
pany  in  London,    at  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum.      Bet 
months  of  August,  1844,  and  February,  1850,  he  abstracted 
When  he  commenced  the  system  of  defalcations,  he  was  only  t*^ 
five  years  of  age;  hut  the  life  he  led  during  his  six  years  of  p 
plunder  was  remarkable,     Tn  1N44,  the  name  of  Walter  Wi 
denly  became    associated  with  fashionable    and  Corinthian    1//1 
London.     He  was  a  patron  of  art  and  pleasure  in  its  most  eifn 
gant  form  ;  he  kept  an  establishment  at  the  West-end,  and  a  cowl 
DOOM  at  Brighton  ;  he  had  one  of  the  best  cellars  in  London,  stoo 
with  the  rarest  vintages  ;  he  had  some  of  the  best  horses  in  Lond< 
he  was  a  devoted  attendant  on  the  theatres.     During  all  this 
was  only  a  check  clerk  in  the  cashier  department  of  th 
Insurance   Other,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum,  baring  l« 
placed  there  by  his  father,  who  had  for  forty  years  tilled  a 
unto  position  in  the  Globe  office.     Not  content  with  the  extra va£« 
Unavoidable    in    such   a    course  of  life,  he  started    as    a   1 
manager  for  two  theatres.     In  IS47,  he  became  lessee  of  tin-  Ma 
lebone  Theatre,  and   during  that   year  the  celebrated   Mr 
appeared   there  as   the  star  of   the    unsuccessful    legitimate 
During  the  season  of  1848  and  1849,  Mrs.  Mowatt  and  Mr.  Dai 
port,  two  American  artists,  played  at  Watts's  theatre.     Wat 
no  expense.     Mrs.  Mo  watt's  dressing-room  beneath  the  Bti 
fitted  up  like  a  bower  of  the  Genii  in  the    Arabian    Nij 
fact,  the  brilliancy  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Marylebone  ThcJ 
was  the  subject  of  conversation  all  over  London,   during  the  ) 
1849,     The  only  persons  who  knew  nothing  about  it  appeal 
the  Directors  of  the  Globe  Office,  in  which  Watts,  spending  £10, 
a  year,  was  a  clerk  at  £200  a  year.     In  1849  he  opened  the 
Theatre,  but  the  extravagant  and  splendid  management  of  t: 
tiful  Temple   of  Thospis  only  lasted  a  few  months   before  li 
on  the  Insurant  detected.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that 

company  published  no  complete  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
frauds  were  carried  on.     The  first  report  which  was  laid  before 
board,  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  month  of  March 
presumed  to  have  been  merely  of  a  preliminary  character  ;  hut  I 
said  to    have  contained    the  important  facts,  that  the    defaJc&t 
during  the  year  1849  alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  £18,000* 
the  receipt  department  of  the  office    there  was  no  effective  cl 
against  fraud,  altlioni.1],  owing  to  the  integrity  of  the  officials, 
fraud    had  taken   place  ;   and    in    the  accountant's   office,   in  wl 
Watts  was    employed,    the    lax    practice    prevailed    of  making 
banker^'  pass-book  the  foundation  of  the  entries   in  the  bod 
company,  Instead  of  the  documents  referring  to  the  payments  ordi 
so  that  if  the  person  having  the  custody  of  the  pass-book  choi 
falsify  it,  the  false  entries  were  transferred  to  the  general  bool 
the  office,  and  thus  made  to  cover  abstractions  effected  thr 
baukers.     Watts,  being  tried  and  convicted,  committed  suicide. 
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The  next  cue  of  a  similar  character  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
titration  is  that  of  John  Sadleir.  It  illustrates  another  of  the  two 
peat  classes  of  joint-stock  frauds.  In  one,  the  servant,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  embezzles  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  property 
afhu  employers.  In  the  other,  the  director  entrusted  by  the  share- 
holders to  manage  the  property,  with  the  greatest  facility  appro- 
priate it  to  his  own  use.  John  Sadleir,  in  the  year  1836,  was 
•diitted  as  an  Irish  attorney,  and  practised  with  success  in  the 
,>n "™  tmtrj  and  in  Dublin.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
IWament.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under 
fariAberdeen.  He  looked  forward  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
•  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  a  fair  chance  of  either  of 
toe  great  offices.  All  this  splendid  position  he  owed  to  the  fact 
rf being  enabled  to  use  the  money  of  the  Tipperary  Joint-Stock 
hak.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  simple  and  inexpensive  habits, 
'  the  only  relaxation  he  took  was  hunting,  which  he  did  not  carry 
in  any  extravagant  manner.  His  resignation  of  his  place  at  the 
wry,  and  retirement  from  the  Government,  were  followed  by 
resignation  of  the  post  as  Chairman  of  the  London  and  County 
His  credit  was  then  gone  in  London.  His  forgery  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Court  was  detected; 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1856,  John  Sadleir  committed  suicide 
the  age  of  forty-two.  From  the  Tipperary  Bank  John  Sadleir 
d  over  £200,000.  As  chairman  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Saflway  Company  he  issued  false  shares  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
-■£150,000,  the  whole  proceeds  of  which  he  appropriated.  The  most 
'•singular  part  of  John  Sadleir's  frauds  is  this — that  over  a  quarter  of 
■»  million  of  the  money  he  received  is  unaccounted  for — that  is,  there 
ill  no  tangible  method  of  explaining  how  the  money  was  spent,  or 
Triio  received  it  from  him. 

The  Royal  British  Bank  was  started  in  the  year  1850,  with  a 

capital  of  £100,000,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  up.     The  board 

rStnaged  its  affairs  in  the  way  every  dishonest  board  in  every  joint- 

:*lock  bank   can   do   if  they  please.     Mr.  Cameron,  the   manager, 

became  indebted  to  the  amount  of  £30,000 ;  Mr.  M'Gregor,  £8000  ; 

Hr.  Mullins,  £7000 ;  Mr.  Gwynn,  another  of  the  old  directors  and 

original  projectors,  £13,000,  of  which  no  account  was  rendered  to 

4ke  shareholders,  and  of  which  it  is  extremely  problematical  whether 

me  creditors  have  recovered  one  penny.     And  one  of  the  auditors 

fcond  it  more  convenient  to  accept  an  advance  of  £2000  than    to 

enter  into  disagreeable  questions  of  vouchers   and  cheques.      Mr. 

Humphrey  Brown,  M.P.,  on  the  day  ho  opened  his  account,  paid 

ia  £18  14#.,  and  he  drew  money  until  he  was  debtor  to  the  com- 

fuiy  to  the  amount  of  £70,000.      The  bank   stopped  on  the  3rd 

•f  September,  1856  ;  during  its  existence  of  six  and  a  half  years  it 

exhausted  the  whole  of  the  £158,000  subscribed  by  the  shareholders, 

and  left  them  beside  half  a  million  in  debt.     The  British  Bank 

■  directors  were  tried  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  and  they  were  con- 

I   tided.    Bat  the  heaviest  sentence  pronounced  was  imprisonment  for 
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one  year.     Lord  Campbell,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  said,  *s I  acquis 
you  of  having  originated  titifl  bank  with  the  fraudulent  intent  to 
cheat  the  public  ;    but  it  is  now  demonstrated  that   for   years  yon 
have  carried  on  a  system  of  deliberate  fraud,  and  have  fabricated 
document*  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  public,  for  your  own 
direct  or  indirect  benefit.     It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  law  of  any 
try  If  thi^  were  not  a  crime  to  be  punished.     It  is  not  a  mei* 
breach  of  contract  with  the  shareholders  or  customer!  of  the  l 
but  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  do  what  inevitably  leads  to(^H 
public  mischief  in  the  ruin  of  families,  and  reduces  the  widow 
orphan  from  affluence  to  destitution,     I  regret  to  say  that,  in  mi 
tion   of  your  offence,   it  was   said  that  it  was  a  common  pi 
Unfortunately,  a  laxity  has  been  introduced  into  certain  comnie 
dealings,  not  from  any  defect  in  the  law,  but  from  the  law  not " 
put  in  force,  and  practices  have  been  adopted,  without  bringing 
consciousness  of  shame,  ami  I  fear  without  much  loss  of  eh; 
among  those  with  whom  they  associate.     It  was  time  a  stop  sh< 
be  put  to  such  a  system,  and  this  information  was  properly  filed 
Her  Majesty's  Attorn  cy-G  en  oral,  and  the  jury  have  properly  ft 
you  guilty  ;  I  hope  it  will  now  be  known  that  such  practices 
ille^  HI  not  only  gire  rise  to  punishment,  but  that 'no  h 

of  investigation t  do  intricacies  of  accounts,  and  no  devices 
able  to  shield  such  practices. "     Still,  the  heavies!  sentence  was 
twelve  months,  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  would  sul 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  £o  0,000. 

William  James  Robson  has  immortalized  himself  in  the  annals 
crime,  by  his  fraud's  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  In 
obtained  a  salary  there  at  .1*1  per  week,  and  in  June,  1So4,  he 
appoiuted  chief  clerk  is  the  transfer  department,  at  a  salary  of 
£150  per  annum.  But  Robson  was  a  well-educated,  refined, 
gentlemanlike  man,  thirty- four  years  of  age,  with  literary  tasl 
the  author  of  several  id  having  a  large  circle  of  ex 

:iet|iiaiulanees  in  London.     The  simple  plan  by  which  he  obi 
£27,000  by  false  preteoedfl  was  this  ;  Robson  directed  a  Mr.  Clei 
a  stockbroker,  to  sell  one  hundred  slum-    in   the  company,  and 
iff  accordingly  sold  them — say  fifty  to  a  Mr.  Joseph  Lowe. 
lil'ry  to  another  person.     For  these  shares  the  broker  received  £295, 
which  be  paid  over,  less  commission,  to  Robson.     The  docuiro 
which  these  shares  were  transferred  purported  to  ihe  sharef 

from  Johnson  to  the  purehasers.  The  signature  to  the  deed,  whi 
the  name  of  the  transfer  should  be,  was  that  of  Henry  Johnson— 
'nominally,  of  course,  written  by  that  gentleman,  who,  however,  had 
no  existence,  the  whole  thing  being  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  Robson* 
Opposite  to  this  name  were  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  attesting 
witness — "William  James  Robson,  of  3,  Adelaide  Place,"  (L< 
Bridge,)  the  offices  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  Like  Watffl 
Robson  lived  in  a  most  extravagant  style.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  details;  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  f< 
twenty  Ji 


Epuiation  ana  a  truiy  oenevoienx  career,  Jtctipntn's 
ike  Robson's,  to  create  fictitious  shares.  And  all 
ctors,  though  they  found  I  he  in  selves  paying  dm- 
i  they  could  not  account  for,  appeared  to  entertain  no 
f  thr  Wirt  lliat  they  were  daily  being  robbed  to  a  large 
*y,  so  far  duped  were  they,  that  some  three  years  after 
d  commenced  his  swindling,  the  following  document  was 
iced  upon  record  by  the  auditors  of  the  company  : — 
it's  Department,  August  7th,  1856. — To  the  Chairman 
>rs  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. — Gentle- 
accounts  and  books  in  every  department  continue  to  be 
orily  kept,  that  we  have  simply  to  express  our  entire 
them,  and  to  present  them  to  you  for  the  information  of 
►Iders,  and  with  our  usual  certificate  of  their  correctness, 
the  honour,  &c,  (signed)  John  Chapman,  J.  Cattley, 
Red  path  was  a  public  subscriber  to  all  the  great  chari- 
ndon.  He  had  a  splendid  house  at  Weighbridge,  and 
ants.  The  anecdote  of  the  occurrence  that  led  to  his 
\  remarkable.      Mr.  Denisou,  the  chairman  of  the  line, 

g  on  a  station  platform  conversing  with  Lord  D ,  when 

ippened  to  come  up,  and  lifted  his  hat  to  Mr,  Denison. 
nan,  however,  was  on  easier  i  iking  Redpath  cor- 

Lhand,  *' Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  **liow  are  you  ?" 
1,  the  chairman  turned  to  Lord  D— — ,  and  asked  what 
their  clerk.  *'Oh,"  said  he,  **he  is  the  jolliest  fellow  in 
tves  the  most  sumptuous  dinners  and  capital  balls  that  I 
Redpath  was  tried  in  January,  1857,  and  sentcneed  to 
ted  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life;  stock  to  the  an 
)  having  been  fraudulently  issued  by  htm, 
ts  other  instances  might  be  given.    But  the  result  is  this, 
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£244,000,  almost  the  entire  subscribed  capital  of  the  company.     T 
bank  failed  iu  1857-      Waugh's  case  resembles  Sadlotr'a    in  this 
there  was  no  tangible  account  of  what  became  of  the  money* 

Many  other  cases  might  be  given  in  detail  for  the  last  ten  yeai 
Pul lingers  frauds  on  the  Union  Bank,  to  the  amount  of  on 
£400,000,  and  divers  others.  The  most  recent  is  the  fraud  on  t] 
Commercial  Bank  of  London,  discovered  only  in  February, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  business  of  the  Commercial  Baa 
was  transferred  to  the  Loudon  and  Westminster  Bank.  It  wi 
discovered  that  a  person  named  Duxden,  one  of  the  ledger  chi 
the  only  branch  possessed  by  the  Commercial  Bank — nn: 


in  Henrietta  Street,  Coven t  Garden— had  defrauded  it  to  the 
of  about  £60,000,  Durdeu  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  ban 
service,  and  during  eleven  years  he  acted  as  ledger-keeper*  ] 
believed  that  he  had  been  robbing  his  employers  during  nearly 
entire  period.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  like  Pullinger,  he1 
most  assiduous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  that  dtuiaj 
period  of  eleven  years  he  had  not  a  single  holiday.  The  iron  tm 
of  this  man,  who,  whilst  lie  was  a  good  husband  and  father, 
enjoyed  in  every  way  public  esteem,  was  still  for  tw<i 
daily  robbing  his  employers,  succumbed  at  last  He  was 
with  a  paralytic  fit,  and,  when  his  duties  wore  temporarily  in t 
to  another  officer  of  the  bank.  It  was  at  once  discovered  that  the  i 
possessed  by  the  bank  was  £60,000  less  than  it  purported  to  be 
the  books. 

This  is  the  last  instance  I  shall  give.  The  evil,  I  r 
increasing.  How  is  it  to  be  diminished?  Severity  of  ptttUflj 
will  have  very  little  effect.  For  a  career  like  Wfttts'fl  or  Rot 
many  men  would  cheerfully  submit  to  six  or  ten  years*  penal  i 
tude.  To  any  educated  and  ambitious  person,  not  supported 
MSM  of  morality,  religion,  and  a  consciousness  of  doing  i 
to  God  and  man,  nothing  can  be  more  intolerable  than  tie 
of  a  mercantile  clerk  with  (lie  wretched  salaries  to  which  compe 
tiou  reduces  the  remuneration.  On  the  other  hand,  men  like 
or  John  Sadlelr  will  commit  suicide  when  detected,-  so  that 
death  has  no  terror  for  the  commercial  swindler  on  such  an  imped 
scale. 

Joint-stock  companies   receive  from   the   Legislature   importi 
privileges  which  enable  them  to  accumulate  vaat  capital.      Vi 
the  present  system  it  is  very  easy  to  plunder  these  companies,  m 
the  punishment  of  the  swindler  is  very  little  consolation  for  t 
persons  who  lose  their  money.     I  propose,  therefore,  that  all  joiffl^ 
stock  companies  should  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  audir 
public  office,  which  might  be  made  one  of  the  permanent  depar 
ments  of  the  Board  of  Trade,     The  companies  themselves  recognil 
the  principle  of  publicity,  by  holding  half-yearly  meetings,  and  pa 
lishiug  half-yearly  balance-sheets.  There  could  be  no  sound  objection 
that  these  should  be  audited  and  verified  by  a  Government  officer 
responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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some  such  means  be  adopted,  joint-stock  frauds  will  increase 
he  number  of  joint-stock  companies.  The  misery  caused  by 
lure  of  a  bank  like  the  Royal  British,  the  London  and  Eastern, 
te  Tipperary  Bank,  cannot  be  even  estimated.     John  Sadleir, 

letter,  written  an  hour  before  he  swallowed  poison,  fully 
fed  it.  "  I  find  myself  the  author  of  numberless  crimes  of  a 
ieal  character,  and  the  cause  of  ruin,  and  misery,  and  disgrace, 
usands,  ay,  tens  of  thousands.  I  weep  and  weep,  but  what 
i&t  avail?"  It  is  the  high  function  of  this  Association  to 
it  measures  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  such 
r  and  ruin.     Prevention  is  better  than  punishment.     In  the 

of  Mill,  speculative  philosophy,  which  to  the  superficial 
er  appears  a  thing  so  remote  from  the  business  of  life,  is,  in 
,  the  thing  on  earth  which  most  influences  it,  and  in  the  long 
verbears  every  other  influence,  save  that  which  it  must  itself 

And  I  bring  this  suggestion  before  the  statesmen  whom  I 
he  honour  to  address,  hoping  it  may  receive  some  considera- 
om  them  and  from  the  Society. 
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Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  as  at  present  existing  in 
aland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  Axfbed  Waddilove, 
t/.Li. 

bject  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  law  of  marriage 
vorce  as  it  exists  in  the  three  branches  of  the  United  King- 
ft  point  out  the  inconsistent  discrepancies  resulting  therefrom, 
)  venture  some  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  so  great  and 
g  an  evil.  Public  attention  has  recently  been  awakened  to 
lbject,  and  I  conceive  this  a  fitting  opportunity  to  bring  it 
nently  forward,  when  we  are  assembled  on  the  spot  on  which 
»nt  judicial  inquiry  has  practically  illustrated  the  uncertainty 
lisery  consequent  on  the  present  state  of  the  marriage  law  both 
ind  in  Scotland.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unworthy  of  conside- 
,  in  introducing  the  question,  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  laws  so 
mt  should  co-exist  in  one  united  empire;  since,  if  we  can  dis- 
no  cause  or  reason  for  such  a  state  of  things,  there  should  be 
bs  impediment  in  the  way  of  change.  If,  as  I  apprehend,  the 
pancies  in  the  law  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  have 
from  accident  and  not  design,  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  little 
ition  for  their  support  beyond  a  desire  to  retain  what  custom 
nctioned  and  usage  has  rendered  popular.  Both  Ireland  and 
nd  had  Parliaments  of  their  own,  and  made  their  own  munici- 
wb  ;  and  when,  at  the  respective  unions,  they  merged  into  that 
gland,  each  nation  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  its  own  system 
r,  mud  England  was  fearful  of  demanding  a  change  lest  it  should 
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defeat  the  junction  desired.    Hence  we  have,  the    more  e  speck 

in  Sect  land,  a  legal  system,  and  a  mode  of  procedure  both  iu  the  ci 
and  criminal  court-,  wholly  different  from  that  of  England,  i 
in  direct  conflict  with  it. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  mode  of  contracting  marriajre'in 
Mere  marriages  of  Protestants  are  valid  if  solemnized  in  t 
church,  after  publication  of  banns  ;  or  by  virtue  of  a  Hcen 
from  the  archbishop  or  bishop  dispensing  therewith  ;  or  upon 
certificate  from  the  registrar  of  the  district  in  which  the  parti 
to  the  marriage  reside.  Marriages  may  also  be  contracted 
the  district  registrar's  office  without  any  religious  ceremony, 
the  parties  are  under  age,  not  being  either  widow  or  widower,  tl 
consent  of  their  parent  or  guardian  is  required,  or  an  oath  to  th 
effect,  before  a  licence  will  be  granted- — but  the  marriage  is  not  to. 
should  the  representation  be  untrue  either  that  the  parties  are  of  ftg 
or  consent  has  been  had.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  greater  prect 
tion  is  not  taken  before  a  licence  is  granted,  or  that  a  prosecution  I 
perjury  does  m it  more  frequently  follow  a  false  oath.  The  niarriag 
of  Roman  Catholics,  where  both  parties  are  of  that  persuasion,  i 
celebrated  nt  any  time  or  place  by  a  priest  in  holy  orders.  1! 
law  of  England  and  the  Church  assumes  a  Catholic  priest  to  I 
such.)  Where  both  parties  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  the  marr»| 
ceremony  is  performed  in  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Jet 
and  Quakers  may  marry  according  to  their  own  usages. 

Until  the  year  1845  the  general  marriage  law  of  Ireland  was  4 
same  as  that  of  England  before  the  passing  of  the  "Act  to  PreTi 
Clandestine  Marriages,"  in  1753,  generally  known  as  Lord  Ho* 
wtcke's  Act,  having  been  passed  in  his  Chancellorship.  Two  impc 
taut  Acts,  however,  were  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament — one  in  ti 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  for  the  prevention  of  marriages  betw© 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  to  which  I  shall  allude  presently 
the  other  in  the  year  1781,  rendering  valid  marriages  bclwe 
Protestant  Dissenters,  if  celebrated  by  a  Dissenting  minister,  I 
special  place  being  required  lor  their  celebration.  These  two  A< 
have  recently,  in  two  prominent  cases',  produced  much  doubt  at 
confusion,  and  consequent  misery.  As  to  the  latter,  in  the  year  l& 
a  man  was  indicted  in  Ireland  for  bigamy.  He  replied  by  saytl 
that  his  hr~t  marriage  was  invalid,  and  therefore  he  was  not  guilty 
contracting  a  second  subsisting  the  first.  He  was  a  Presbyteril 
The  woman  was  a  Protestant,  but  not  of  that  persuasion,  They  wO 
through  a  ceremony  of  marriage,  performed  by  a  Presbytati 
minister,  in  his  own  private  dwelling-house.  The  Court  before  whi 
1m  was  tried  at  the  Armagh  Assizes  pronounced  him  guilty,  there 
declaring  the  first  marriage  valid.  He  appealed.  The  Court 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  held  in  effect  the  marriage  to  be  tos 
The  case  was  brought,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  (the  prosecutor,) 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  of  error.  It  was  resolved,  from  the  i" 
portancc  of  the  question,  to  take  the  collective  opinions  of  the  judf 
for  the  guidance  of  their  lordships.     They,  by  an  unanimous  opinit 
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*1*^  marriage  was  void.     The  lords,  however,  were  not  to  be 

*<i     hy  their  opinion,  being  merely  advisers  of  their  lordships, 

M"  ao  elaborate  argument  the  lords  differed  in  their  judgment. 

-Lords  Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Deninan,  were  in  favour  of 

gp  ;  and  three — Lords  Ly  ndliursf,  (  Y>ui'uham,nnd  Abinger, 

»  Against  it.     It  is  a  rule  with  the  House  of  Lords  that  when 

*a»H  js  equally  divided   semper  preaumitttr  pro  negantc — thus 

"peal  was  dismissed,  and   the  marriage  in  effect  declared  null 

*^i  void.     The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  single  point,  was  it 

Pttatety  necessary  that  a  marriage  should  be  solemnized  by  a  priest 

frljr  orders,   which   the   Presbyterian    minister  was  uot.     This 

ion  rendered  the  intervention  of  Parliament  necessary  not  only 

\cnt  future  misery,  evil,  and  fraud,  but  to  determine  the  posi- 

of  those  parties,  and   their  children,  who  had  married  under 

ei re u instances*     An    Act  was   accordingly   passed    without 

declaring   those  marriages  valid   which   had  been   celebrated 

circumstances  from  a  misapprehension   of   the   law. 

ubsequently,  a  comprehensive  Act  was  passed,  7  &  8  Vict, 

by   the   provisions   of  which   marriage   in    Ireland  between 

its  of  the  Church  of  England   and   Ireland  may  bo   cele- 

after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  licence  hy  the  bishop,  or 

licence  from  the  archbishop,  as  in  England,     Licences  may 

be  had  from  the  registrar  of  the  district,  which  also  renders 

ition  of  banns  unnecessary.   Marriages  between  persons  where 

e,  or  one  of  whom  is,  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  may  be 

uuced,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  two,  according  to  the 

*  issued  by  Presbyterians,  either  by  the  licence  of  a  Presbyterian 

Utter  or  by  publication  of  banns  in  meeting-houses  of  their  own 

sion  certified  to  be  such.     Marriages  may  also  be  celebrated 

the  registrar  of  the  district  without  any  religious  ceremony. 

Ii  of  these  cases,  if  either  of  the  parties  about  to  marry  is  under 

I  and  not  a  widow  or  widower,  consent  of  parent  or  guardian 

Id  first  be  obtained.     Jews  and  Quakers  may  be  married  as  in 

gland. 

So  far,  the  law  of  marriage  in  Ireland  seems  simple  enough  ;  but 
the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages,  by  reason  of  the  Act  I 
referred  to — 19  George  1L — doubts  and  difficulties  have 
Where  both  parties  are  of  that  religion,  their  marriage  can 
t  solemnized  without  question  ;  but  if  one  of  the  parties  be  a  Roman 
oolie  and  the  other  Protectant,  and  the  ceremony  be  performed 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  marriage  is  null  and  void.  If,  how- 
i  one  of  the  parties  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  not  m 
at,  or  has  not  professed  him  or  herself  a  Protestant  within 
i  months  before  the  marriage,  it  is  valid,  for  it  is  not  absolutely 
that  they  should  be  both  actual  Roman  Catholics.  All 
required  is,  that  the  one  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  other 
<mld  not  be  a  professing  Protestant  within  twelve  months  previous 
i  (he  marriage.  Such  are  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Irish  statute 
1  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  still  in  force,  but  passed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
61  o 
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five  years   ago,  when,  I  need  scarcely  say,  tlic  Roman  Catholic  reli 
gkm  was  viewed  very  diftc rent  \y  to  what  it   is  at  the  present  daj 
It  is  obvious  that  persons  desirous  of  evading  the  obi 
man -iagc    tic   may  avail  themselves  of"  the   doubt  whether,   bavin 
been  originally  Protestants,  tin  y  did  or  not  profefl  -elves  sue 

twelve  mouths   before  marriage.     This  was  done  in   the  case  I  havi 
alluded   to,   and   very  much  embarrassed  the   learned  judge   in 
charge,  and   bewildered  the  jury  in  arriving  at  a   verdict;  and 
make   the  question   more  perplexing,  the  judge  who  tried  the  cm 
was  asked  by  a  juror  how  the  fact  of  marriage  would   be  anV> 
the  party  denying  the  marriage  bad  been  of  no  religion  ?  when  1l 
lordship  was  compelled  to  u  that  if  he  was  of  no  religion, 

had   not  pursued  any,   he  really   did  not  know/1     Is    that  a 
factory  state  to  leave  one  branch  of  the  marriage  taw  in  thi^  Of 
other  country  f    The  British  Parliament  was  go  impressed  with 
importance  of  redressing  these  evils,  that  in  tin    Honas  of 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  marringe  between   Protestant 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  was  brought  in  by  the  late  Lord 
cellor  (Campbell)  early  in  the  last   Session,  and  shortly 
the  member  for  Belfast,  Sir  H.  Cairns,  moved  t\>v   and 
Select  Committee  of  ihc  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  in  tn  il 
affecting   the  contacting  and  celebration  of  marriage  in   Irelan 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  uot   make  much  pro« 
grcss   in    the  matter,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  question  having  be 
taken  up  in  the  Lords.     The  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  the  Ac!  of 
George  IL  ;  to  legalize  marriages  of  Koman  Catholics  and 
other  persuasions,  although  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
upon   the  certificate  of  the  registrar  of  the  district,  pr< 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  a  building   set  apart  for  Divine 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religici 
and  situate  in  the  district  of  the  registrar  by  whom  irtei 

was  issued,  such  marriage  to  be  solemnized  between  eight  and  tw 
in  the  presence    of  two   or  more   witnesses.     This  Act,  howevei 
has  not  yet  become  law ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  only  a 
days  before  the  close  of  the  Session,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
further  proceeded  with* 

I  now  approach  marriage  in  Scotland.     If  any  difficulty  I 
can  arise  on  the  question  of  marriage,  or  no  marriage,  in  Irelal 
with  what  perplexity  must  wo  grope  our  way  in  Scotland.     3J 
riage  there  is  described  as  regular  or  irregular.     The 

eccle$itet  but  not  necessarily  in  a  place  of  worship,  after  a 
publication  of  banns,  but  no  interval  between  publication  is  ito 
as  in  England  or  Ireland.    There  is  no  religious  formality 
the   parties   assemble   in  a  private  house,   the  minister   takes 
consent  of  the  parties  that  they  are  willing  to  be  respectively 
IB  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the 
complete*     A  prayer  is  then   usually  delivered,  a  benediction 
nouneed,  and  the  marriage  is  complete*     Irregular  marriages 
contracted  by  verba  de  prasenti — that  is,  by  a  mere  exp] 
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to  many  of  the  parties  themselves  to  each  other,  or  a 

or  words  in  writing  equivalent  thereto.  No  ceremony  or 
ecessary.     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  presence  of  a  third 

witness  is  absolutely  required.  The  two  Scotch  advo- 
>  gave  evidence  here  in  the  recent  case  I  have  alluded  tQ 
n  v.  Yelverton,)  one  of  whom  said  he  had  made  the 
law  of  Scotland  his  study — the  other,  that  he  had  been  an 
it  the  Scotch  Bar  for  more  than  twenty-six  years, — differed 
1  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  witness  being  present  at  the 
he  consent  was  given  ;  they  both  agreed  that  the  inter- 
f  calergyman  was  not  necessary,  and  one  unequivocally  as- 
it  no  form  was  required,  no  ceremony,  no  cohabitation,  not 
icsses — this  last  assertion  alone  was  disputed  by  the  other* 
tdso  another  mode  of  being  bound  by  the  ties  of  matrimony, 
a  with  a  promise  to  marry  at  some  future  time  ;  and  again 
may  legally  be  inferred  by  an  open  and  public  cohabitation, 
liversal.  Well  might  the  Chief  Justice  again  say  "  I  wish 
tlature  would  interfere  to  regulate  these  Scotch  marriages, 
ley  certainly  leave  us  here  in  a  mass  of  confusion.  Wo  really 
ow  what  to  make  of  them."  The  facilities  afforded  by  this 
5  of  becoming  husband  and  wife  attracted  from  England  those 
\  desirous  of  defeating  the  vigilance  of  parents  or  guardians 
to  their  union.  Just  over  the  Scottish  border,  at  Gretna, 
established  himself  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  The  mar- 
Bounced  valid  by  him  was  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
ibundance  of  occupation,  and  amongst  those  who  availed 
is  of  his  aid  might  be  named  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bancellor,  and  a  Lord  Privy  Seal.  An  Act  has,  however, 
led  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Brougham,  but  not  without 
j  raised  by  the  people  of  Scotland — to  prevent  such  hasty 
&tions  of  matrimonial  ardour.  Doubtless,  railways  and  the 
slegraph  would  have  sometimes  interposed,  but  now  twenty* 
i  residence  in  Scotland  is  required  by  one  of  the  parties 
ch  a  marriage  can  be  had  by  him  or  her.  Sucii  are  the 
ustoms  and  usages  affecting  one  of  the  most  important  acts 
es.  Law  it  can  scarcely  be  called.  It  seems  strange  that 
§o  advanced  in  intelligence  should  so  tenaciously  cling  to 
ears  to  others  so  productive  of  evil.  With  the  exception 
tatutes  passed  in  Scotland,  shortly  after  the  Reformation, 
ecent  Act  requiring  residence  in  Scotland  previous  to  the 
,  no  statute  has  been  passed,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 

marriage  contract  in  Scotland  on  any  uniform  or  satisfac- 
u 

g,  as  I  conceive,  described  the  different  ways  in  which  inar- 
.  be  contracted  in  the  three  branches  of  the  kingdom,  I  now 
to  show  how  and  to  what  extent  husband  and  wife  may 

legal  separation.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  have 
lr  own  process  differing  from  each  other.  The  recent  Act 
meat,  the  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Act,  has  established  in 
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ltmd  a  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  marriages,  to  i 
intents  and  purposes,  so  that  the  tie  between  husband  and  wife 
be   completely   severed,   and  each    may  contract    another    allf 
Such  a  decree  will  be  pronounced  at  the  instance  of  the 
upon  the  proved  adultery  of  the  wife,  provided  there  he  no  conn 
charge  proved  against  him,  nor  any  condonation  of  the  offence,  m 
collusion,  uor  connivance  in  relation  to  it.      A  wife  cannot  obtain 
dissolution  of  her  marriage  unless  cruelty,  or  bigamy,  or  infmrum 
conduct,  or  incest,  or  desertion  of  her  tor  two  years,  he  es  tab  J  is  he 
together  with  the  adultery  of  her  husband.     Condonation,  collusion 
or   connival,    and   ber  own  misconduct,  will  also  be  a  bar  to 
Either  of  them  may  also  obtain  a  judicial  separation   for  cruelty  a 
desertion,  which  so  far  divorces  them  as  to  place  each  in  the  sum 
legal  position  as  if  there  had  been  no  marriage   between  them,  au 
that  they  are  unable  to  marry  again.     Whilst   the  proceeding*! 
pending,   the  husband   will  be   bound   to   find    the    wife,    althou 
charged  with  misconduct,  a  provision  for   her  maintenance.    T 
wife  deserted  by  her  husband  may  obtain  an  order  to  protect  »3 
property  from  her  husband  altogether. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Divorce  Court  that  t 
operation  of  the  Art  is  confined  to  those  domiciled  in  England, 
the  purposes  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Ireland  and  Scotl 
an-   to  be  deemed  foreign  countries  equally  with  France  or  Span 
Thus  Ireland  is  left  under  the  old  matrimonial  law— separation  fra 
bed  and   board  may  be  had  in  the   Ecclesiastical   Court,  with 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Delegates  ;  but  if  a  divorce  a  vinculo 
mo  tit  be  sought,  the  lengthened  find  expensive  process  of  procurfl 
an  Act  of  Parliament  must  still  be  resorted  to.     An  attempt  m 
made,  when  the  English  Divorce  Bill  went  through  the  Li  - 
to  extend  its  provisions  to  Ireland,  but  in  vain.     The  effort  has  bf 
renewed   in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  English  Dr 
Court   as   to   its    confined  jurisdiction  ;    but  this    has   also 
These  efforts  were,  it  is  true,  not  very  vigorously  followed  up, 
as  is  supposed,  to  an  apprehended  opposition,  founded  on  tin- 
tanee   to  introduce  dissolution  of  a  contract  into  a  country  in  whit 
the  majority  of  the   inhabitants  invest  that  contract  with  the  ck 
racier  of  a  sacrament.    It  would  seem  that,  previous  to  the  Reforflt 
tion,  marriage  was  held  to  be  indissoluble  in  Scotland  as  well  as 
England  and  Ireland.     But  the  Presbyterian  tenets  which  prevail! 
which  repudiated  everything  of  a  Roman  Catholic  tendency,  i 
carded  the  sacramental  character  of  marriage  ;  and  the  Scotch  nato 
grounding  its  views  on  the  precept  of  our  Redeemer,  resolved, 4 
were,  by  a  general  consent,  (no  legislative  enactment  having  bef 
passi  d, )  that  »  marriage  might  he  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  eft 
husband  or  wife,  on  the  proof  of  the  other's  adultery.     But  in  or 
to  check  the  encouragement  of  divorces,  the  Scotch  Fariiamefl) 
16O0,  passed  an  Act  disabling  the  divorced  parties  from  mmrrj 
him  or  her  by  whom   the  adultery  charged  in  the  proceedings  I 
been  committed.    The  name  of  the  paramour  was  and  is,  ho1 


and  is,  howofl 
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omitted,  and  thus  a  subsequent  marriage  may,  and  often  does, 
>lace  between  the  guilty  parties.  Desertion  on  the  part  either 
sband  or  wife  is  also  a  ground  of  divorce,  provided  it  be  con- 
1  for  the  space  of  four  years.  Thus,  no  distinction  is  made 
«n  husband  and  wife  as  to  their  demand  for  relief  from  the 
monial  bond.  Such  is  the  mode  of  divorce  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
jver  may  be  said  of  that,  or  the  easy  manner  in  which  marriage 
tie  effected,  it  must  be  said  there  is  consistency  in  the  simple 
dure  of  contracting  marriage  and  the  facilities  for  dissolving  it. 
ration  a  mensa  et  thoro  may  also  be  had,  but  it  appears  to  be 
m  sought,  as  a  complete  divorce  is  generally  to  be  obtained  for 
une  delinquency  as  would  found  the  lesser  relief. 
has  been  said  that  the  English  Divorce  Act  does  not  extend  to 
and,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  Scotch  law  of  divorce  is 
ecognised  in  England.  Thus,  what  is  a  valid  divorce  in  one 
ay,  enabling  the  parties  to  marry  again,  is  a  nullity  in  the  other, 
it  persons  contracting  a  marriage  in  England  upon  the  strength 
Scotch  divorce,  would  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  biganiy, 
he  children  of  the  marriage  would  be  legitimate  in  Scotland  but 
timate  in  England.  Notwithstanding  these  consequences,  people 
t  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Forty  days'  residence  gives 
a  domicil  for  the  purpose,  and  they  return  to  their  owu  country 
rm  new  alliances  which  they  afterwards  find  are  null  and  void, 
e  and  other  evils  have  been  forcibly  pointed  out  to  the  Legisla- 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them,  but  the  English 
Scotch  nation  will  neither  concede.  It  may,  however,  be  said, 
and  has  recently  adopted  a  comprehensive  measure,  which,  if 
iage  is  to  be  dissolved,  has  very  well  accomplished  its  purpose, 
ict  to  amend  the  "Law  regarding  Conjugal  Rights  in  Scotland" 
eeri  passed  in  the  late  Session,  to  come  into  operation  in  Novem- 
lext ;  but  it  scarcely  touches  the  law  of  divorce.  Its  chief 
sions  are  to  provide  protection  for  the  wife's  property  when 
ted  by  her  husband,  or  after  a  separation  a  mensa  et  thoro ;  but 
>pts  the  principle  of  the  English  Divorce  Court  as  to  making 
rife  a  defender  in  the  husband's  suit  for  her  adultery,  and 
rrs  him  also  a  competent  witness.  This,  I  may  remark,  is  not 
ermissible  in  Eugland.  It  also  empowers  the  Lord  Advocate 
itervene,  if  he  should  think  fit,  to  prevent  imposition  on  the 
t 

ch,  then,  are  the  modes  of  contracting  marriage  in  the  three 
dies  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  difference  in  Eugland  and 
ad  as  to  contracting  Protestant  marriages,  it  only  exists  in 
in  Catholic  marriages.  But,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  marriage 
u  to  the  contract,  of  Scotland,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
if  the  kiugdom.  But,  as  to  divorce,  each  country  has  its  own 
ate  and  distinct  mode  of  procedure,  each  differing  from  the  other, 
followed  by  different  consequences.  In  England  divorced  per- 
may  marry  again  after  a  certain  time,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
with  the  partner  of  their  guilt.     In  Ireland  they  cannot  marry 
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i.     In  Scotland  marriage  may  be  re-entered  by  the  di\ 
parties  ;  but  whether  the  guilty  parties  may  marry  or  not,  depends 
upon  the  name  of  the  third  party  being  introduced  into  the  form  of 
dure, 

As  It  is  far  more  easy  to  ask  a  question  than  to  answer  it,  bo  it  ti 
more  easy  to  point  out  these  evils  than  to  prer-<  v  for 

them,     For  my  own  part,  I  conceive  the  extension  of  tfa 
Divorce  Art   to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  would  he  the  m< 
and  cfliencious  mode  of  doing  so — that    is,  hy  repealing  the  existHB 
and  amending  Acts,  and  embodying  their  provisi  witk 

.mhIi  specialities  as  the  conflict  between  the  laws  of  England,  IrelaiH 
and  Scotland  may  require,  in  one  comprehensive  Act,  whereby  *m 
system  and  mode  of  procedure  would  be  common  to  the  empire.  Ai 
to  the  eon  tract  of  marriage,  here  again  I  woidd  point  to  the  marriage 
law  of  England  as  the  one  beal  fitted  for  genera]  adoption.  If  mora 
care  were  taken  in  the  publication  of  banns  and  granting  la  • 
fraudulent,  hasty,  and  improvident  marriages  would  often  be  ; 
II  serin-  1 1 j ■  -  jij"?  reasonable  that  the  law  of  marriage  both  in  Irelsni 
and  Scotland  should  conform  to  that  of  Engbu  >  an  Appflj 

may  lie  thither,  in  the  last  resort,  viz  ,  to  the  House  of  Loi 
in  two  recent  important  cases  that  tribunal  has  reversed  tin-  d<- 
of  both  the  Irish  and   Scotch  Courts,  thereby  importing  into  I  laws 
countries  the  rule  of  English  law.      In  the  case  of  Feu  ton  r.  1 
stone,  (II.  L.  R.  5  Juiv,  1813,)  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  hi 
held  that  a  marriage  with  n   deceased  wife's  sister,  com 
England  between  persona  domiciled  there,  was  valid.     The  II 
Lords  reversed  that  decision,     Again,  in  Beamish  r.  Beamish,  tta 
Court   in    Ireland  had  held  the  marriage  of  a  cle  where  be 

himself  performed  the  ceremony,  valid,  hut  the  House  of  Lurd^alsa 
reversed  that  decision  on  appeal.     Thus  the  rule  of  law  in  each  cad 
laid  down  by  the  Courts  of  Ireland  ami  Scotland  was  subvert 
the  rule  of  law  as  Jaid  down  in  England. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  before  I  conclude 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  English  Divorce  Act,  siuce  I  lmrs 
advised  it*  adoption.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  three  and  a 
half  years,  so  that  some  opinion  may  he  formed  of  its  effect.  It 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  it  that  it  dissolves  an  uaioft 
not  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  man;  that  the  injunction — Lt  Tho« 
whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder/ T  ought  W 
restrain  human  intervention  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  Divine  lips  have  told  us  that  "  a  faithless  wife  may  be  put  away" 
But  it  is  more  fitting  on  this  occasion  that  I  should  regard  the  qui 
solely  in  its  social  rather  than  in  its  religious  aspect.  Although 
the  law  of  England  man  indissoluble,  yet.  after  certain  ev 

aive  preliminaries,  an  Act  of  Parliament  might  be  had  to  effect  I 
object.     This  boon  was  practically  confined  to  the  rich.     The 
lature  found  itself  in  this  difficulty,  it  must  either  refuse  divorce 
every  one  or  extend  it  to  all.     After  a  practice  sanctioned 
an  usage  it  could  not  adopt  the  former,  and  thus  was  compel 
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BBort  to  the  latter  alternative.  It  has  been  said  that  the  facilities 
finrded  by  the  Court  of  Divorce  have  encouraged  the  wrong  for  which 
t  affords  redress — that  immorality  has  been  increased  by  it,  that  it 
promotes  rather  than  checks  matrimonial  infidelity,  and  the  largo  num- 
ber of  petitions  presented  to  the  Court  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  asser- 
tion ;  and  no  doubt  there  was  at  one  time  a  formidable  list,  but  it  must 
he  remembered  that  there  was  no  limit  as  to  the  time  of  the  offence 
grounding  the  petition.  Thus,  an  accumulation  of  cases  arose  at  once, 
covering  a  long  period,  going  back  even  in  some  cases  beyond  twenty 
Jem.  Again,  as  the  Court  was  at  first  constituted  it  could  sit  but 
ttldom,  and  thus  a  long  list  of  cases  remaining  unheard  produced  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  that  there  was  an  alarming  number  of 
SBttors  for  the  dissolution  of  their  marriage.  Without  troubling  you 
"With  statistical  details,  I  will  merely  state,  that  during  the  three  years 
fte  Court  has  been  in  operation  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  of 
applications  for  dissolution  of  marriage  grounded  on  offences  corn- 
Bitted  in  each  of  those  years — e.  g.,  in  1858  there  were  85  cases  ;  in 
J851,  66  cases  ;  in  1860,  50  cases.  I  may  also  add  that  the  general 
ttnse  list  has  been  reduced  to  the  number  of  70  cases,  of  which  only 
40  cases  have  been  set  down  for  hearing  since  the  beginning  of 
Trinity  Term  (May  22d.)  I  repeat,  there  are  now  only  70  cases 
mdy  to  be  disposed  of,  whereas,  at  the  period  I  have  named,  viz., 
May  22,  there  were  153.  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  collusion  and 
•onnivance  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  Doubtless  there  have 
ton  some  cases  so  tainted,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  Court  has  gene- 
ttflr  detected  them  ;  and  moreover,  the  power  recently  given  to  the 
kw  officers  of  the  Crown  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  any 
fcets  that  might  bar  a  decree,  has  generally  tended  to  defeat  the 
atehinations  of  those  who  would  combine  to  stain  the  stream  of  jus- 
tice. Such,  then,  are  the  objections  raised  against  the  English  Divorce 
Md  Matrimonial  Act.  To  me  they  appear  more  imaginary  than  real. 
Bat  in  suggesting  its  introduction  into  this  country,  I  do  so  with 
deference  in  the  presence  of  those  so  much  more  conversant  with  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  myself.  But  to 
fose  around  me  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  satirist, 

"  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istirf 
Candid  us  imperti — si  non  hia  utere  mecum." 


On  the  Marriage   Question.     By  WlLLlAM  O'CONNOR 
Morris,  Barrister. 

h  looking  at  the  Law  of  Marriage  in  Great  Britain,  considered  as  a 
teheme  of  general  justice,  four  topics,  I  think,  require  attention.  We 
My  first  trace  out  the  cardinal  principles  which  should  regulate 
his  great  relation,  as  we  view  it,  not  from  its  inner  side,  which  be- 
ttgs  to  the  private  domain  of  conscience,  but  in  those  outer  and 
nblic  bearings  in  which  the  State  has  an  interest  in  it.  We  may 
icondly  inquire  to  what  extent  we  find  these  principles  actually 
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embodied  in  the  laws  in  force  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
degree  these  varying  systems  recede  in  fact  from  the 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  notice  the  effects  of  the  conflict 
on  marriage  in  Great  Britain,  ami  what  anomalies,  OOBlb 
mi-rhiefs  are  the  consequence  of  this  civil  warfare.  And  h 
may  briefly  consider  by  what  reforms  <mr  general  jurisprudc 
bo  made  to  approach  more  elosely  than  it  docs  the  true  can< 
this  subject,  without,  to  use  (he  expression  of  Burke,  "coi 

6    on    our    ancient    inheritance,  or    overthrowing 
fabric."     I  need  not  nay  that,  within  my  limits,  I  can  only  tot 
points  very  slightly,  but  they  Mem  to  me  to  open  the  quee 
longing  to  this  important  argument. 

First,  then,  what  arc  (he  general  principles  which  shouh 
the  law  of  marriage  considered  as  a  civil  relation?  It  ma 
down  thai,  law  should  provide  that  the  contract  should  he  d 
and  public,  and  should  be  fully  and  durably  attested.  It  isr 
a  high  social  interest  that  some  delay  sliould  precede  an 
incut  which  affects  die  Mains  of  the  parties  for  life,  and  j 
allers  their  lights  of  property,  and  of  which  the  efieeti  in  n 
extend  to  many  third  persona  and  families.  Such  a  delay 
as  a  re  s  t  ra  i  u  t  u  po  i  i  w  i  o  D  g  and  i  m  p  r  o  v  ideot  in  a  r  r  i  a  g  ■  ■  - 
space  for  a  full  discovery  of  any  legal  obstacles  to 
A^nin,  it  Is  plain  why  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in 
manner,  and  shouh!  he  evidenced  by  a  lasting  record.  The 
persons  married,  in  fact,  should  in  all  instances  be  so  ci 
proof,  that  no  temptation  should  exist  to  repudiate  it,  ant 
invoke  third  person*  in  the  consequences.  And,  be 
dence  of  a  relation,  which,  whether  as  regards  the  par  tic 
State,  involves  grave  and  lasting  obligations,  and  in  most  cj 
and  limits  innumerable  rights  and  titles  to  property,  BhOI 
times  be  ready  for  production.  In  fact.  If  the  rights  of  pei 
thing-  --hoiild  be  always  clear,  and  easily  ascertained,  one  i 
lasting  source  of  these  rights  should  not  be  allowed  to  li 
cealment. 

Again,  we  may  say  that  all  conditions  which  law  sh 
essential  to  the  ooolfiet  should  fall  in  with  nature  and  opt 
should  he  capable  of  speedy  discovery.  An  engagement  w 
is  pledged  to  by  nature,  which  should  be  encouraged  by  le 
and  which,  when  checked  by  capricious  restraints,  degeiltt 
mischievous  concubinage,  should  not.  be  fettered  by  unri 
boml>,  which  jar  on  the  common  feelings  of  a  nation.  If  vt 
some  of  the  hooks  of  (he  Canonists,  and  think  on  the  subtlt 
natural  chains  In  which  they  meshed  this  great  contract- 
summed  up  in  a  barbarous  quatrain  in  the  well-known  ti 
Basil Uis  Pontius— we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  bitter 
with  which  society  often  denounced  them,  nor  yet  at  the  £ 
avowed  licentiousness  which  unquestionably  stained  the 
Ages.  Why  such  conditions  should  he  easily  discoverable 
pear  upon  a  little  reflection*     Were  they  made  complex  am 
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to  And  oat,  the  most  innocent  persons  might  fail  in  complying  with 
all  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  and  thus  marriages  apparently  valid 
I  Bight*  in  after  years,  be  reduced  to  a  nullity,  involving  thereby  the 
■00*  ruinous  consequences.  ^Moreover,  difficulties  of  this  kind  afford 
•brioflslj  a  ready  encouragement  to  criminal  fraud  to  work  out  its 
•4;  and,  by  the  omission  of  some  formality,  which  is  not  obvious 
■d  «*7  to  ascertain,  to  convert  marriages  into  mere  seduction.  For 
fadnee,  if  it  were  now  the  law,  as  I  think  it  was  under  thd 
i  *  Geo.  n.,  that  the  person  enjoined  to  solemnize  marriages  must 
I  Mttnarily  be  of  a  certain  order,  and  no  allowance  in  saving  of  the 
t  A  were  made  for  a  case  of  personation,  where  one  of  the  parties 
f  *M  quite  innocent, — a  condition  like  this,  not  easy  to  ascertain,  if 
Jfcde  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  contract,  might  be  productive 
f  tf  the  gravest  mischiefs. 
Again,  we  may  say,  that  no  circumstance  which  is  latent  or  secret 
l  itself  should  operate  to  break  the  marriage  contract.  I  think  it 
Iffain,  in  the  words  of  a  statute,  very  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
3fe  Council  of  Trent,  "  that  no  marriage  should  be  brought  in  incer- 
Sfttonty  if  solempnised  in  the  face  of  the  Church,"  by  reason  of  a 
jflkndestine  connexion  which  left  no  public  trace  of  its  existence.  It 
jnems  to  me,  too,  that  any  mere  accidents,  which  are  essentially 
Jbtont  in  themselves,  such  as  distant  affinity,  disparity  of  rank,  dis- 
fjbetion  of  creed,  even  guardians'  consent,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
Meet  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  reasonable  care  and  inquiry  might 
Mt  be  able  to  trace  their  existence.  To  make  the  validity  of  the 
engagement  depend  upon  such  collateral  facts,  which  may  elude  the 
IM»t  searching  eye,  and  may  be  interestedly  concealed,  would  be,  in 
the  words  of  the  above  Act,  to  "prevent  juste  marriages  from  being 
kbit  and  bounden,  to  frustrate  and  dissolve  apparent  unions,  and  to 
ky  innocent  persons  open  to  all  the  perils  of  fictitious  marriages." 
Assuredly,  as  with  lesser  contracts,  a  contract  of  this  momentous 
kind,  on  which  society  ultimately  rests,  and  from  which  many  of  its 
•dinances  flow,  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  question  or  defeat  by  reason 
of  hidden  collateral  accidents  which  may  escape  the  contractor's 
lotice.  This  fair  grant  of  Providence  to  man  should  not  be  in- 
,  cambered  through  legal  artifice  with  unintelligible  and  obscure  pro- 
visoes. 

Such,  shortly,  then,  are  the  general  principles  which  should 
pervade  any  law  of  marriage.  The  contract  should  be  deliberate 
•id  public,  recorded  by  full  and  lasting  evidence,  both  simple  and 
totaral  in  its  conditions,  and  not  beset  by  latent  impediments.  We 
•ome,  accordingly,  to  inquire,  secondly,  how  these  rules  obtain  in 
•■r  own  law,  considered  as  a  general  system,  though  separated  into 
fcee  different  codes,  according  to  the  nations  of  Great  Britain,  yet 
tending  on  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
fa  influence. 

Could  we  look  at  England  alone  as  the  empire,  and  could  we 
exclude  from  the  English  jurisdiction  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
i  which  exist  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  we  may 
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say,  I  think,  that  the  law  of  England,  so  fur  as  that  country  alone  ia 
Concerned,  has  at  length  nearly  approached  these  rules,  and  is,  ou  the 
whole,  on  a  sound  basis.  Abstracting,  therefore,  these  disturbing 
Causes,  (in  which  I  shall  say  a  word  hereafter,  let  us  briefly  trace  tiw 
growth  and  progress  of  this  important  law  in  England,  eoniining 
elves  t<>  England  exclusively.  It  appears  probable  that,  in  Saxcm 
times,  the  canons  referred  to  were  observed  in  the  ancient  marriags 
law  of  the  nation.     The  contract  was  deliberate  and  public. 

made  after  a  solemn  betrothal  at  which  the   families  of  the 
parties  were  present ;  and  it  was  al  whjB  celebrated  by  a  "ms 
in  the   face  of  the  Church,  ami   before  witnesses,  a  rite  whi 
those  Catholic  days  fell  in,  of  course,  with  the  universal  feeling,    li 
would  seem,   too,   that   the  contract   was   free   from  any   severe  of 
unnatural  conditions,  or  from  any  latent  collateral  obstaeh 
Vras  opeu   to   persons  of  every  class,   if  without   the   old  L* 
decrees,    irrespective    of  octal   distinctions;    and    it    was 

capable  of  being  annulled  by  anything  like  a  preceding  engageo 
religious  vows,  or  monastic  obligations.     There  is.  moreover, 
to   believe,  that  a   formal   record    attested    the    contract,  and 
something  akin  to  a  registry  of  marriage  existed  among  the 
institutions, 
These  wise  rale* of  die  Saxon  marriage  law,  though  not  alt 

by  the  Norman  Conquest,  were,  probably  in  the  thirteenth 

d  deeply  by  that  wonderful  system  whi  the  skill  i 

ambition  of  the   Canonists.     The   nolumus  lege*  AngUm  mut 
though   itt   no  sense  an  empty  boast — for  the  Canon  Law 
marriage  was  never  the  common  law  of  the  realm — was  yet  eva 
to  a  great  extent  in    reference  to  this   important   contract.     Fori 
the    mi    place   though  u  very  matrimony"   required   as   of  old 
intervention  of  a  priest,  still  more  marriage  contracts  by  p 
wonK  or   by   promise  for  the  future,  if  followed  by  cohahi 
were,  according  to   the   rules   of  the   Canon  Law.  made   caps 
enforcement  by  the  spiritual  courts;   and,  as  these  contr; 
thus   validated,   became    in    consequence   "very  matrimony,"  ch 
destine   unions   were   thus  introduced  and  public  marriages  beca 
liable   to  avoidance   by  a  most  dangerous  latent  obstacle.     And  in 
the  second  plaee,  though  the  Canon  Law  was  nevi  r  able  to  imp 
in    England  the   curious   list  of  restraints   on    marriage    which  it 
managed  to  do   in  other  countries,   still,  as  even  within  the  K 
jurisdiction,  it  largely  increased   the   former   prohibitions,  and  si 
with  its  avowed  object  of  adding  to  the  power  of  the  le 
Church,  it  allowed  all   kinds  of  dispensations   from    them,  we  can 
understand  in  what  wild  confusion  it  involved  this   part    of 
jurisprudence,  what   severe  conditions   it   annexed  to   the   contract 
and  with  what  latent  obstacles  it  beset  it.     These  mischiefs  will  I* 
familiar  to  the  student  who  has  read  the  curious  cases  from  the  yet? 
books  collected    in    the    Queen    and   Millis;    and    tin  loudly 

condemned  in  a  celebrated  Act  which  passed  in  lo40,  when 
although  at  issue  with  pome,  professed  Catholicism  as  the 
religion. 
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legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  set  the  English  marriage  law  on 
er  basis  than  it  had  held  for  several  generations,  by  annulling 
mmate  marriage  contracts,  if  they  clashed  with  a  marriage  in 
>  of  the  Church,  and  by  sweeping  away  the  prohibitions  of 
;e  which  the  Canon  Law  had  made  so  numerous.  The  first 
i  reforms,  however,  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Let  which  declared  that  the  spiritual  courts  might  decree 
ony  on  a  mere  marriage  contract ;  and,  accordingly,  license 
ras  given  to  all  the  mischiefs  of  clandestine  unions  :  and, 
;h  the  removal  of  the  curious  restraints  which  had  been  laid 
marriage  tie,  with  their  train  of  exceptions  through  dispensa- 
as,  in  my  judgment,  a  public  advantage,  an  accidental  result 
Reformation  was  the  multiplying  of  mere  marriage  contracts 
leir  various  subtle  and  perilous  evils.  For,  when  the  Esta- 
Church  had  become  no  longer  identical  with  the  whole  of  the 
and  when,  accordingly,  the  celebrating  marriage  by  a  clergy- 
i  the  Anglican  orders  had  become  distasteful  to  all  ranks  of 
formists,  recourse  was  had  in  a  greater  degree  than  iu  Catholic 
to  mere  marriage  contracts,  and  regular  unions  formerly 
ized  were  more  than  ever  exposed  to  danger.  This  was  the 
lot  on  the  English  marriage  law  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
of  Charles  I. ;  its  effects  may  be  seen  in  Bunting  t>.  Leping- 
jported  4  Co.  p.  29,  where  a  regular  marriage  in  the  face  of  the 
i  was  annulled  in  favour  of  a  secret  contract ;  and,  long  before 
iteration,  the  vices  of  this  state  of  the  law  had  been  condemned, 
rnard  in  Parliament. 

$d  not  refer  to  the  great  change  which  Cromwell  wrought  in 
•t  of  the  law  by  making  marriage  a  mere  civil  contract  to  be 
.  into  before  a  magistrate,  because  it  did  not  outlive  his 
r.  At  the  Restoration  the  old  taw  revived ;  and  from  this 
I  the  26th  George  II.  the  English  law  of  marriage  was  unaltered, 
itly,  with  the  progress  of  society,  becoming  practically  worse 
er.  Its  mischiefs  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  literature 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  exceedingly  well  laid  bare  in  the 
id  debates  on  the  26  Geo.  II.  The  marriages  of  all  Protestant 
era,  if  celebrated  by  their  own  ministers,  or  entered  into 
t  such  intervention,  stood  on  the  footing  of  mere  marriage 
ts ;  and  these  contracts,  even  though  clandestine,  were  not 
oon  among  all  classes.  Besides,  as  to  constitute  "very 
ony,"  the  only  requisite  was  a  priest  in  orders,  clandestine 
by  degraded  clergymen,  which  might  be  solemnized  at  any 
rithout  notice,  and  in  any  place,  were  frequent,  especially 
the  upper  classes.  The  result  of  course  was,  that,  by  this 
le  law  of  England  had  quite  abandoned  the  true  rules  which 
have  governed  it.  The  contract  was  not  required  to  be 
*te,  to  be  public,  or  to  be  fully  attested,  for  it  might  be 
I  into  at  a  moment's  notice  and  at  any  place,  through  the 
ntion  of  a  priest,  or  it  might  be  made  potentially  binding  by 
erchange  of  a  present  consent,  or  by  a  promise  ratified  by 
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coli nbi 'tat ion.     The  conditions  of  the  contract  were  very 
and  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  no  marriage  was  i 
safe  whatever  inquiry  was  made  on  the  subject  ;  and 
the   same  cause,  every  marriage,  however  formally  soJemni7< 
exposed  to  a  .series  of  latent  impedimenta  which  might  reduc 
a  nullity.     Ah  instance  Is  mentioned  in  the  debates  of  the  dayi 
man,  who,  under  this  state  of  the  law,  had  actually  married  no  I 
than  seven  wives,  every  one  of  whom  was  living  at  the  same  i 
and  believed  herself  to  he  legally  married* 

The  26   Geo.  II.,  although  if   has  been  amended  in  several 
portant  points,  is  the  basis  of  the  law  of  marriage  in  England, 
made  mere  marriage  contracts  incapable  of  beiug  enforced,  and  I 
within  the  English  jurisdiction,  it  closed  a  great  source  of  cli 
tine  unions.      It   enacted    that  every  marriage  in   England, 
those  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  and  those  solemnized  Vy  special  lie 
should    ho    celebrated    in    the    pariah    churches,  by  Heen< 
publication  of  banns,  and  in  the  presence  of  tvo  witnesses  at  I 
thus  abolishing  the  trade  of  degraded  clergymen.      It  establish 
parish  registry  of  marriages  ;  and  it  absolutely  annulled  all  ma 
in   England    which   were   had  without    the    prescribed    solemaitj 
It  required,  also,  on  pain  of  nullity,  that  the  marriages  of  mil 
celebrated  by  licence,  should  be  had  with  the  previous  con 
guardians  ;    but  this  did  not  apply  to  such  marriages  by  banc 
when  the  parties  had  previously  been  married.     And  the 
pointedly  co  it  lined  to  England,  and  to  marriages  celebrat 
English  jurisdiction— a    proviso  of  which  we  shall  see  the 
when  we  come  to  touch  the  third  part  of  my  subject. 

I   cannot    doubt    that    this   celebrated    measure — if  we   look 
marriage  in  England  only— »was  a  great  reform  in  the  law  of  I 
country.      In  several  very  important  respects  it  assimilated  the 
of  marriage  in  England  with  the  principles  I  have  before  enumer 
Requiring  that  every  marriage  in  England,  except  three  very  i 
exceptions,  should  be  solemnised  in  the  Established  Church  by  licen 
or  on  publication  of  banns,  and    in   lite  prc-ence  of  two  wi 
made  the  contract  deliberate  and  public.      Providing  a  By  stem! 
registering  marriages — although  that  system  was  in uch  too  local- 
established  a  lasting  record  of  the  engagement,  and  thus  secured  I 
great  national  advantage.      By  annulling  practically  mere  ma 
contracts  within  the  bounds  of  the  English  jurisdiction,  it  got 
too,  of  a  latent  impediment  ;    and  it  aimed,  I  think,  at  the 
good  tn  checking  the  hasty  marriages  of  minors.     But  it  contrav 
a  just  principle  in  making  the  Church  the  sole  agent  of  tin 
the  celebration  of  marriages  generally  ;  thus  forcing  none, 
of  every  denomination  to  marry  in  churches  of  an  alien  con 
for  in  doing  this  it  made  the  contract  dependent  upon  a  e 
ttition.     I  think,  too,  though  the  26  Geo.  II,  does  not  say  exf 
in  terms,  that  a  clergyman  iii  orders  must  celebrate  the  rite.  I 
condition  was  necessarily   understood  from  the  whole  tenor 
previous  law ;  and,  as  the  statute  made  no  allowance  for  the  1 
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i  personation  "of  this  functionary,  though  one  of  the  parties  was 
ie  innocent,  it  thus  rendered  the  essential  requisites  of  marriage 
re  hard  to  find  out  than  they  should  have  been,  and  exposed  the 
to  a  latent  impediment  which  certainly  might  be  productive  of 
•ehief.  In  short,  the  measure,  in  these  respects,  was  far  from  a 
rfect  piece  of  legislation ;  and,  as  it  applied  to  England  alone,  we 
■11  see  hereafter  the  effects  of  this,  even  as  to  marriages  of  English 
Meets. 

The  defects  of  the  26  Geo.  II.  have  been  amended  within  our 
■e,  so  far  as  England  alone  is  concerned,  and  marriages  solemnized 
that  country.  This  reform  is  due  to  the  two  statutes,  4  Geo.  IV, 
76,  and  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  with  several  minor  ancillary  mea- 
ns, and,  were  England  identical  with  Great  Britain,  I  should 
|ik  this  part  of  the  law  satisfactory.  The  first  of  these  Acts  was 
railed  at  the  mischiefs  of  actually  invalidating  bona  fide  marriages 
dess  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  in  orders,  making  no  allowance  for 
cue  of  personation,  and  of  invalidating,  too,  the  marriages  of" 
hors  by  licence  without  the  consent  of  guardians.  It  removed  the 
rmer  by  enacting  that  a  marriage  not  solemnized  by  an  ordained 
sjgyman,  and  in  a  church  of  the  Anglican  creed,  should  be  void 
lly  when  both  the  parties  had  "knowingly  and  wilfully"  violated 
p  role,  thus  clearly  saving  a  case  of  personation ;  and  the  latter,  by 
ifidating  the  marriages  of  minors,  although  celebrated  without 
■sent,  imposing  only  a  forfeiture  of  property  on  persons  contracting 
lis  kind  of  unions.  This  change  in  the  law  was  obviously  an  im- 
manent, since  it  made  the  essential  requisites  of  marriage  more 
fident  than  they  had  previously  been,  and  it  removed  two  latent 
■pediments  to  it ;  but  it  left  the  law  still  open  to  the  objection,  that 
be  Establishment  was  the  sole  agent  for  the  contract,  leaving,  there- 
lie,  a  very  unjust  proviso  annexed  still  to  a  natural  engagement, 
the  second  statute  above  referred  to,  the  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  with 
mral  Acts  subordinate  to  it,  has  at  length  got  rid  of  this  harsh 
ndition,  and  effaced  an  odious  feature  in  the  law  which  appeared 
I  an  age  of  comparative  toleration. 

The  one  great  object  of  this  reform  was  to  leave  the  English 
ferriage  law  as  before,  but  to  free  it  from  this  severe  restriction. 
Ltcordingly  persons  marrying  in  England — with  the  exception  of 
lews,  Quakers,  and  the  few  who  contract  marriage  by  special 
bence— remain  under  the  rules  referred  to  as  regards  notice,  pub- 
Irity,  and  consent,  but  a  new  machinery  has  been  introduced,  to 
leet  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract.  At  the  present  time,  as  it 
M  before,  the  age  of  marriage  in  England  is  fixed  at  the  periods 
inked  by  the  common  law ;  the  capacity  extends  to  all  persons 
it  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity ;  and  the  consent  of 
•ardians  to  the  marriages  of  minors,  if  solemnized  through  the 
idiom  of  a  licence,  is  made  an  observance  under  a  penalty,  but  not 
I  indispensable  condition.  Now,  as  under  the  law  before  in  force, 
1  carriages  in  England,  except  as  before,  those  of  Jews,  Quakers, 
li  by  special  licence,  must  be  solemnized  in  a  public  place,  in  the 
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presence  of  witnesses,  and  before  a  functionary  responsible 
State  for  this  duty,  and  must  be  fully  and  clearly  recorded,  with  1 
former    savings    in   favour  of  the   contract,  wherever    one    of  i 
parties  is  innocent.     Bui  the  Anglican  Church  ia  no  longer  mi 
the  sole  agent  of  tho  State  for  the  contract ;  and,  though  it  retai 
its   former    right    to    celebrate    marriages    between    all   subjec 
another  institution  1ms  been  Bet  up  invested  with  a  similar  caj 
The  superintendent  registrars  in  England  may  give  marriage  certi 
cates   and   licences,  analogous    to  the    harms  and   licences   of  tl 
Church  ;  such  marriages  may  he  celebrated  in  registered  pi 
xvorship,  according  to  the  form  preferred  by  the  parties,  »r< 
only  that  a  registrar  be  present,  that  a  solemn  matrimonial  cooao 
"be  expressed,  and  that  the  rite  be  public  and  attested;  or  th< 
be  contracted  without  those  solemnities,   the   same  civil  eer 
taking  place,  at  the  offices  rf  the  district   registrar*.     This 
obviously  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of  dissidents  from  the  Estabhl 
merit  who  object  to  marry  under  its  sanction  ;  it  secures  ever, 
tial  to  the  contract  without  vexing  a  single  scruple  ;  and  it  ha- 
engagement  completely  free  from  the  harsh  condition  which  hai 
it.     This,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general  registry,  for  tnaki 
marriages  easily  provable,  have  been  the  last  reforms  in  the  la4 
and  so  far  u  English  marriages  are  concerned,  within  the  sphere 
the  EngHflh  jurisdiction,  thai  law  seems  in  accordance  with 
In  proof  of  this,  Jet  us  see  how  this  law  stands  the  teat  of  i 
principle  referred  to.     All  marriages   in  England,  whether 
nixed  in  Churches,  or  in  registered  places  of  worship,  or  at  a 
registrar's  office,  must  be  now  preceded  by  ample  notice,  suffice 
to  make  the  contract   deliberate,  must  be  had   m 
witnesses,  and  must  be  fully  and  durably  registered.     There  is 
severe  restriction  on  the  contract;  any  prohibit  ion  a  on  the  groB 
of  affinity,  with  perhaps  a  single  doubtful  exception,  are  in  aceoi 
ance  with  nature  and  opinion  ;   and  the  indispensable  condition! 
the  engagement    are    evidently  open    to    speedy   discovery.      A 
finally,  nothing  in  its  nature  latent  is  allowed  to  impeach  or  ani 
the  contract ;  the  consent  *jf  guardians  may  be  withheld,  bnt  it  ¥ 
not  invalidate  the  marriages  of  minors  ;  the  personation  of  a  clcr| 
man  or  a  registrar  has  no  effect  when  one  party  is  innocent; 
difference  of  creed,  of  fortune,  or  of  rank— with  the  one  ex 
of  royal  marriages — can  in  any  way  set  the  contract  aside;  tl 
whenever  an  honest  inquiry  is  made,  the  proof  of  a  marriage  may 
made   forthcoming.     It    is   true  that   the  marriages  of  Jews  a 
Quakers,  and  those  solemnized  by  special  licence,  are  not  subject 
the  general  law  ;  but  in  practice  at  least  these  anomalous  exe 
have  not,  I  believe,  been  found  mischievous ;  and  so  far  as  Engil 
alone  is  concerned,  its  marriage  law,  after  many  ages,  has 
been  freed  from  essential  objections. 

If,  however,  we  pass  from  England    to    Scotland,   we 
country  whose  law  of  mam  age  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
neighbour,  and  forms  a  scandal  and  peril  to  society,     I  would  sjri 
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lso?o  afftctu  r  ft  leant  et  ratcvsint  tutptka*'  fa  the 

of  the  74th  Novell;    and  that  habit  and  ivjmi.  .  eonre- 

j  to  the  usu$<  which  was  proof  of  marriage  in  the  later  Roman 

j;ht  become  conclusive  evidence  of  the  contract.     In  accord- 

th  these  role0,   the  Canon  Law  laid  down  that  consent   to 

ay  might  be  interchanged  by  words  or  signs  expressive  of 

se,   or    might   be    proved   l>y  a  promise   of  marriage   if 

ry   its    natural   consequence,   or   might   bo   inferred  from 

^nation  tf  pointing  to  a  Legitimate  connexion.     It  is  true 

a  matter  of  order,  and   to   gife   ■   religious   sanction   to  the 

required  that  the   matrimonial    consent  should  be  had 

a  priest  and  witnessee;    and  this  ceremony,  when  thus  so- 

>&,  was  the  only  regular  marriage   it  acknowledged.     But  its 

gB  express  that  exchanges  of  consent  by  present  words  or  even 

—or  marriage  contracts  per  verba  de  presenti- — that  promises 

riage  when  followed  by  cohabitation — or  contracts  dc  futuro 

— and  that  uniform  repute  attesting  matrimony, 

inclusive  proof  of  irregular  marriages,  though  no  ceremony 

er  had  taken   place,  and  though  the  union  had  been  elandes- 

And  the  only  difference  between  the  two  classes,  so  far  as 

i  the  status  of  the  partus,  was  thai   the  former  were  the  rule 

Church,  while  irregular  marriages  of  every  kind  were  punish- 

u  res. 

in  one,  not  slight  particular,  the  law  of  marriage  in  force 

land  conforms  nearly  with  ltd  original.     The  regular  marriages 

ted  in   Scotland  correspond   with  those  of  the   Canon  Law, 

ie   difference  only  of  the  civil  distinctions  which  have  been 

ded  by  State  policy.     The  marriages  known  as  irregular  in 

d  are  identical  with  the  irregular  unions  of  the  Canon  Law 

referred  to,  with  this  not  unimportant  exception,  that  they  arc 

W  subject  to   Church  discipline,      If  a   man  and   woman   of 

domicile,  and  beyond  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twelve,  nor 
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Brougham  is,  at  least,  reported  to  have  said,  In  the  well-known 
of  Honeynian  and  Campbell,  that  it  u  may  be  inferred  from  etrci 
stances'*— a  dictum,  extrajudicial  to  the  facts,  but  not  the  less  of 
significance.     And  finally,  if  satisfactory  proof,  which  raust  be 
form  in  its  tenor,  l>c  given  of  a  repute  of  marriage  in  Scotland, 
is  also  held  conclusive  to  warrant  the  inference  of  a  mat  r  in* 
union,  without  any  additional  evidence.     Moreover,  the  law  bfc 
all  persons  who  come  within  the  Scotch  jurisdiction,  provided,  in 
case  of  non-domiciled  subjects,  they  have  beeu  resident  three  w< 
within  it. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland,  and  it  shotuV 
added  that  irregular  marriages  are  expressly  exempted  from 
t  rat  ton.     It  is  evident  at  once  that  it  contravenes  the  true  rta_7i 
have  previously  referred  to — since  it  allows  the  contract  to  be 
and  clandestine,  makes  the  essential  requisites  of  the  most 
union  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  exposes  it  to  a 
impediment  of  the  most  perilous  and  ruinous  nature.     If  any  I 

ti  to  observe  the  mi -chief  which  it  has  caused,  not  only 
subjects,  but  also  to  English  and  Irish  families,  he  has  only  to 
the  Dairymplc  and  Wakefield  cases,  the  Mountgarret  Peerage  ca 
this  country,  and  lastly,  that  extraordinary  cause  which  of  late 
half  Ireland  in  commotion.     An  eloquent  invective  against  it  will 
found  in  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Iloneyman  and  Campbell ; 
in  truth,  I  should  say  it  is  needless  to  censure  a  rule  which  pel 
clandestine  unious,  to  he  carried  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  wft 
single  record  to  attest  them,  and  which  sanctions  their  proof 
kind  of  evidence  most  liable  to  fraud,  falsehood,  and  uncertainty, 
believe  I  may  say  that  a  law  such  as  this  is  confined  to  a  single 
of  Europe  ;  for  in  Catholic   countries   the  Council  of  Trent 
nearly  uprooted  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Scotland  alone 
serves  uninjured  this  vicious  graft  of  a  bad  system. 

Bad,  however,  as  is  this  law  in  Scotland,  that  of  Ireland  is 
as  faulty,  or  more  so.  This  is  not  the  result  of  an  erroneous  prun 
pervading  the  whole  of  a  code  on  the  subject ;  it  flows  from 
intolerance  and  impolicy  of  legislation  in  the  last  century,  the 
of  which  arc  still  too  evident.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  trace  h 
cally  the  growth  of  the  law  of  marriage  in  Ireland,  for  it  is  a  si 
and  mournful  lesson  of  the  mischiefs  which  bigotry  can  en 
society.  But  I  can  only  remark  that  the  Irish  Legislature  proc 
1m •iwvi'u  i hi.-  Revolution  and  the  Union.  To  torture  the  Common  l*M 
of  England,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  marriage,  into  forced 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  making  the  Episcopalian  Protestant! 
dominant,  of  keeping  down  the  nonconformist  Protestants,  and  of 
shutting  out  the  Catholic  section  from  the  pale  of  social  and  cit3 
existence.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Episcopalian  Church  wM 
allowed  to  solemnize  marriages  at  will  between  all  classes  of  IrrL 
subjects^a right  which,  of  course,  it  seldom  exercised  in  reference 
five-sixths  of  the  nation.  The  marriages  of  nonconformist  Prou) 
taut*,  if  celebrated  by  their  own  ministers,  stood  on  the  footing  - 
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wre  marriage  contracts,  when  a  statute  worthy  of  its  narrow-minded 
■flhors  gave  a  full  legal  sanction  to  these  unions,  provided  both  the 
■arties  were  dissenters,  and  the  clergyman  too  of  the  same  denomina- 
pon.    At  the  same  time,  the  marriages  of  Roman  Catholics,  when 

Ethe  parties  were  of  that  faith,  were  intrusted  to  their  priest- 
exclusively,  who  had  unbounded  license  over  them, — the  idea 
that  this  part  of  the  nation  were  completely  beneath  the  notice 
«f  the  State ; — while  statute  after  statute  was  passed  to  annul  any 
prions  solemnized  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  when  either  of  the 
jwties  were  not  Catholic, — thus  giving  a  latitude  and  imposing 
l'\  restriction  which  obviously  was  pernicious  in  its  consequences. 
d,  finally,  as  if  to  complicate  these  evils,  no  statute  was  passed 
|  the  26  Geo.  II.  ;  and,  during  all  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
hiefs  arising  from  mere  marriage  contracts  were  allowed  to 
t  society  in  Ireland. 
^  The  evil  consequences  of  this  state  of  the  law  are  well  known,  and 
1  would  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  reflected  on  the  subject.  By 
;  every  marriage  in  Ireland  to  the  operation  of  mere  marriage 
icta,  by  restricting  the  general  power  of  marriage  to  the 
men  of  one-sixth  of  the  nation,  by  making  the  validity  of 
nformist  unions  depend  on  the  latent  collateral  fact  of  the  creed 
~  by  the  parties  and  the  clergyman,  and  by  allowing  the 
a  Catholic  priesthood  to  solemnize  marriages  between  their  flocks 
Dt  any  supervision  from  the  State,  and  yet  setting  their  unions 
Night  the  instant  a  Protestant  intervened — that  law  involved 
i  whole  marriage  relation  in  a  chaos  of  iniquity  and  obscurity 
fen  has  deeply  injured  Irish  society.  I  may  not,  however,  dwell 
Jlthis ;  and  pass  on  to  consider  how  far  the  traces  of  the  old  state 
|ffte  law  still  operate  in  the  existing  system.  There  is  no  doubt 
•7  do  so  powerfully ;  and  happy  indeed  would  be  the  reformer 
to  could  obliterate  them  even  for  the  future.  The  Irish  Marriage 
*  chiefly  depends  upon  the  7  Vict.  c.  81.  Under  this  measure 
t  Established  Church,  and  the  civil  registrar  of  the  State,  are  the 
f  general  agents  to  carry  out  the  contract  between  all  classes  of 
90B8  without  regard  to  religious  distinction  ;  that  is,  functionaries 
»  have  no  influence  over  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  nation  are  made 
•ole  depositories  of  the  power  to  marry  them  with  complete 
tiy !  Presbyterian  clergymen  under  certain  restrictions  are  enabled 
nlemnize  valid  marriages  when  both  or  one  of  the  parties  is 
■byterian — thus  making  the  latent  accident  of  creed  a  condition 
[he  security  of  the  contract  which  is  scarcely  protected  by  a 
bftfbl  proviso  ;  and  other  nonconformist  Protestant  marriages 
r  be  celebrated  as  they  are  in  England  by  nonconformist  ministers 
.registrars,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  forms  are  rather 
ffllftting  and  even  insulting.  All  these  marriages,  which,  be  it  ob- 
red,  are  probably  not  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  must  be  registered 
%  uniform  system,  while  as  regards  Roman  Catholic  marriages — 
t.if»  those  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation — they  remain  on  the  dis- 
iftable  footing  in  which  they  were  left  before  the  Union.  Now, 
1  p 
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as  in  the  days  rf  the  Penal  Code,  the  marriages  of  Roman  Catha 
in  Ireland  may  he  celebrated  at  the  option  of  tho  parties,  at  i 
liour.  without  notice,  without  ft  witness,  by  any  words,  and  with' 
a  single  record  to  attest  them  ;  although  it  is  due  to  the  pri< 
to  say  that  they  do,  for  the  meet  part,  observe  these  reqnii 
the  same  time,  the  old  restrictions  are  still  in  force  upon  this  Imx) 
they  rimy  marry  their  own  oo-rellgionists  Qfl  they  please  ;  but  iftb 
attempt  to  iolflH9XM  a  union  where  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
Protectant  or  has  been  so  within  twelve  months,  the  whole  procw 
ing  becomes  a  nullity.  Within  a  boundary  which  eludes  ohserati 
I  lie  con!  raer  is  most  dangerously  loose;  without  it,  howevci  sold 
it  may  have  been,  it  is  legally  a  mere  nonentity. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  marriage  in  Ireland,  excepting  only  tl 
mere  marriage  contracts  have  been  done  away  with  as  a  bar 
invalidate  regularly  solemnized  unions.  We  need  not  say  that,  vie* 
as  a  whole,  that  law  is  at  issue  with  all  sound  principle.  As  TegtJ 
Bfflnan  Catholic  marriages — -that  is,  those  of  three-fourths  of  the  uat 
— they  may  lie  as  hasty  and  as  clandestine  as  Scotch  marriage* 
Gretna  Green  ;  and  no  public  register  attests  them.  Deliberati 
1  here  tore,  and  publicity  may  be  entirely  wanting  in  these  unifl 
defects  which  of  course  are  an  evil  in  themselves,  and  very  peril 
to  other  marriages.  The  conditions  of  marriage  are  thus  obscufl 
while  as  regards  Presbyterian  marriages  and  those  of  other 
faplMrtaate,  they  are  very  harsh,  and  difficult  of  discovery.  Hoi 
it  person,  uoi  a  Presbyterian,  who  marries  in  a  Presbyterian  ch»] 
to  :<-'«  rtiiiii  the  Presbyterianisni  of  the  co-contractor?  and  % 
nld  a  Baptist  and  Wesley  an  be  compelled  to  marry  by  a  nol 
at  tho  poor-house  ?  And  hisi  iv,  every  marriage  in  Ireland  is  expo 
to  a  series  of  latent  impediments  which  very  possibly  may  elude 
quiry.  Any  marriage  celebrated  in  her  Established  Church  rosy 
set  aside  by  a  secret  ceremony  performed  before  a  Roman  ( 
priest  if  both  the  parties  can  be  proved  to  have  been  Catholic-  J 
marriage  celebrated  in  her  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  avoided  if« 
of  the  parties  can  show  that  at  the  time,  or  within  twelve  mool 
he  or  she  was  a  professing  Protestant.  And  any  marriage  in 
Pn  11  Church  may  very  possibly  depend  on  the  fact  that  ow 

bulb  of  the  parties  at  the  time  was  or  wore  Presbyterian  ProtestM 
1  think  J  may  say  that  a  code  such  as  this — which  divide- 
obscure  privilegia  according  to  sectarian  distinctions, — whi- 
a  latitude  to  one  class  of  marriages  which  are  a  serious  evil  in  dM 
selves,  and  places  a  fetter  on  other  marriages  from  which  they  t 
tii inly  should  be  free, — which  is  so  lax  that  it  encourages  seducti 
and  so  intricate  that  it  endangers  matrimony — anil  which  »ctl 
hazard  the  greatest  of  contracts  by  reason  of  uodiscoverable  « 
or i ion-,  of  facts  really  collateral  and  immaterial,  and 
tilli^ilde  and  treacherous  provisoes, — requires,  if  possible,  n  1 
amendment. 

Having   thus   endeavoured  to   trace   the   outline  of  the 
marriage  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  show  the  inherent  f 
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this  law  as  it  now  exists  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  I  proceed,  thirdly, 
to  notice  the  effects  of  this  conflict  of  law  within  the  empire.     A 
volume  might  he  written  on  this  topic  ;  so  I  confine  myself  to  two 
particulars,   which    appear  to   me    especially  mischievous.     It  is 
surely  a  great  national  evil,  that  what  legally  constitutes  a  marriage 
should  be  different  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  that  between 
three  nations  locally  intermingled,  and  connected  by  a  thousand  links 
cf  union,  the  law  of  marriage  should  be  a  "Lesbian  rule,"  which  shifts 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  place ;  and  that  acts  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  absolutely  null  may  be  binding  marriages  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  This  medley  of  jarring  rights  reminds  me  of  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Athenian  orator,  "  that  a  faulty  law,  if  fixed  and  uniform, 
■ay  be  better  than  a  wise  one  which  is  partial  in  its  working ;" 
■     and  I  need  not  here  dilate  on  its  mischiefs.     Again,  it  is  a  result 
fc*  of  this  conflict  which  divides  Great  Britain  into  three  regions  in 
which  marriage  is  differently  defined,  that  even  within  these  regions 
severally  the  law  of  marriage  is  not  uniform.     For,  since  with  this 
ss  with  other  contracts,  the  lex  loci  governs  marriage  so  far  aa 
Kgards  all  external  forms;    and  since  English,   Scotch,  and  Irish 
Marriages  are  therefore  valid  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  follows 
that,  in  each  division  of  it,  the  status  of  persons  and  title  to  pro- 
perty may  be  affected  by  a  law  of  marriage  to  which  its  own  is  com- 
pletely repugnant.     A  marriage  in  Ireland  celebrated  by  a  friar, 
1  without  notice  or  a  single  form,  may  transfer  the  honours  of  th6 
i  hoise  of  Howard ;  and  we  all  know,  since  the  26  Geo.  II.,  and 
•ten  since  6  Will.  IV.,  that  English  titles  and  estates  have  devolved 
ipon  the  issue  of  Gretna  Green  marriages — that  is,  of  unions  con- 
fanned  by  English  law,  but  operative  within  the  English  jurisdic- 
tion.   The  result  is,  that  the  law,  as  a  whole,  is  not  only  split  into 
discordant  systems,  but  that  each  of  these  systems  encroaches  on 
:  the  other,  and  makes  the  entire  a  scene  of  uncertainty  :  "  Id  vos  sub 
hfis  vinculo  conjicitisf   qua  dirimitis  societatem  civilem  diversas 
sx  una  civitates  facietis,  pactionemque  nuptialem,  ad    incertum 
tevocatis." 

I  come  now  to  consider,  lastly,  the  reforms  applicable  to  our 
general  law  of  marriage.  And  here  I  must  remark  that  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  estimate  the  many  disturbing  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  legislation  on  this  subject ;  that  is  the  business  of  the  prac- 
tical politician,  whose  task  as  regards  it  is  obviously  a  delicate  one. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  irregular  Scotch  marriages  should  be  abolished  in, 
the  general  interests,  since  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  Scotland, 
[  hut  spread  their  evils  throughout  the  empire.  As  regards  Ireland, 
far  the  same  reasons  I  should  advocate  that  its  marriage  law  should 
he  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  the  outlines  of  which  I  have 
traced  already,  with  this  difference,  that  as,  in  fact,  our  Established 
Church  is  not  national,  so  it  should  not  have  here,  as  it  has  in 
England,  the  privilege  of  marrying  all  couples  whatever,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  State  functionary.  I  would  try  and  establish ' 
■>  Ireknd  the  principle  that  marriage,  in  its  temporal  relations,  is 
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nothing  more  than  ■  civil  contract,  which  the  State  must  fence  i 
with   certain   precautions  ;  but    that,  iu   its  spiritual  and  don 
hearings,  ii  should  be  clothed  with  any  sanctions  which  the  cr 
the  parties  chooses  to  invest  it  with.     For  this  purpose  1   ■ 
have   the  registrar   attend   at  every   marriage   in  Ireland,  wi 


regard  to  any  religious  distinction,  but  with  the 
England.      I  would  have   the   contract    e  Abe  led   by  him   in 
churches,  or  registered  places  of  worship,  or,  finally,  at  his  own       m 
m  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  observances  as  are  at  pres 
force  in  England  j  and  I  would  take  care  that  the  evidence  o^ 
tie   should  be  as  in  England,  fully  registered.     A  measure  of 
kind  would  make  our  marriage  law  conform  at  last  to  sound  f^^9^ 
-ciple ;  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  many  mischiefs  which  beset  ^    .*' 
present,  and  vex  society  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  yiC^ 
be  welcomed  by  the  educated  majority  of  the  Irish  laity* 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  this  is  not  a  local 
provincial  question,  to  be  viewed  with  deference  to  class  prejudice  * 
it  is  emphatically  an  imperial  subject,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  iut^ 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth.     I  cannot  recognise  the  right  of  Scotland 
to  inflict  a  marriage  law  on  the  empire  which  may  spread  its 
chiefs  to  its  furthest  bounds,  and  affect  every  family  within  it. 
JflU  can  I  admit  the  right  of  the  clergy  of  any  denominations  what- 
ever iu  Ireland  to  perpetuate  a  system,  the   faults  of  which  I  haY« 
endeavoured  to  set  before  you.     The  reason  of  the  thing,  the  exam- 
ples of  history,  and  even  the  authority  of  the  he^t  of  the  Canonists, 
assert  the  paramount  right  of  the  State  to  define  what  shall  be  the 
contract  of  marriage,  and  with  what  civil  ceremonies  it  shall 
tended,  while  they  leave  to  the  Church  to  declare  its  effects  in  i 
purely  sacred  and  spiritual  character.     I  claim  this  liberty  and  1 
more  for  the  power  of  the, Legislature  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  it  ii 
to  he  hoped  that  it  will  be  able,  in  the  interest  of  the  society  it  pro- 
tects, to  lay  down  rules  for  this  great  contract — origo  et  seminarium 
retpublicm — which  shall  set  It  free  from  the  many  mischiefs  with 
which  it  is  at  present  surrounded. 


On  the  Changes  in  the  Marriage  Lams  required*  so  as  to  insure 
a  complete  Registration  of  Marriages  in  Ireland*  By  MaeK 
S.  G*Shaughnejssy,  Barri$ter-at-Law. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  in  Ireland  a  complete  system  of 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  has  long  been  admitted* 
and  Bills  for  that  purpose  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  by 
successive  Governments.  The  plans  proposed  by  Lord  Naas  and 
Mr.  Whiteside,  when  in  office  in  1859,  and  that  put  forward  in  1860 
by  Mr.  Card  well  and  the  present  Mr.  Baron  Deasy,  as  An* 
General,  were,  during  the-  last  Session,  referred  to  a  Select  Committedi 
and  the  result  was,  that  a  proposal  for  the  registration  of  marriage* 
only  was  reported   to   the  House,     That    proposal,  however,  the 
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Secretary  for  Ireland  declined  to  adopt,  and  the  question  has  been 

idrmnced  no  farther  than  it  was  by  the  Act  of  1844,  (7  &  8  Vict. 

ft,  81,  amended  by  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  72.)     That  Act  was  intended  for 

Presbyterian  body.     They  had   (as  Sir  James  Graham,  then 

Secretary,  informed  the  House ;  Hansard,  vol.  lxxvi.  p.  1654,) 

consulted  with  regard  to  it,  and  it  had  been  delayed  for  that 

purpose.     It  was  proposed  by  Lord  Naas  that  that  Act  should  be 

extended,  and  a  penalty  of  £5  was  to  be  imposed  on  any  person  who 

should  refuse  or,  without  reasonable  cause,  omit  to  register  any 

marriage  lawfully  solemnized  by  him  (s.  39.)     It  did  not  seem  to 

hive  been  intended  to  disturb  any  persons  holding  office  as  registrars 

Oder  the  Presbyterian  Act.     As  these  persons   could   themselves 

celebrate  marriages,  the  office  was  confined  to  Protestants,  as  any 

Ionian  Catholic   layman   assuming   the   function  of  celebrating  a 

marriage  would  thereby  incur  ecclesiastical  censures.     This  circum- 

amnce  could  not  fail  to  have  prevented  the  measure,  if  enacted r  from 

being  acceptable  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  population;  and  without 

the  willing  co-operation   of  the  clergy  and  people  generally,  the 

measure  must  have  failed  to  effect  a  complete  registration.     Whilst 

fee  the  rest  of  his  plan  Lord  Naas  contemplated  using  the  police 

fcce,  Mr.  Cardwell,  following  the  precedent  of  the  English  Acts  in 

Jfcce  since  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,) 

jroposed  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  poor  law,  the  officers  of  which 

■t  all  elected  by  local  boards.     With  regard  to  Roman  Catholic 

marriages  it  was  proposed  that  every  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 

immediately  after  every  office  of  matrimony  lawfully  solemnized  by 

kim,  should  register  the  particulars  of  the  marriage,  and  £5  penalty 

us  imposed  on  every  person  refusing  or,  without  reasonable  cause, 

emitting  to  register  any  marriage  solemnized  by  him,  or  which  he 

tight  to  register.     The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 

Ireland  decided  (in  the  case  of  the   Queen  v.  Taggart,  reported 

•  Irish  Law  Reports,  p.   395)  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 

7&  8  Vict.  c.  81,  s.  45,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  became  liable 

to  transportation   for   celebrating   a  marriage  between   a   Roman 

|  Catholic  and  a  person  who  had  been,  or  professed  to  have  been,  a 
Protestant,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  before  such  celebration 
Of  marriage.  Such  marriages,  as  is  now  well  known,  are  by  the 
Act  of  1746  (19  Geo.  II.  c.  13)  declared  to  bo  absolutely  null  and 
Yoid.  Here,  then,  was  a  class  of  cases  more  numerous  than  would 
teadily  be  conceived,  which  the  proposed  legislation  failed  to  meet. 
"Possessed,  by  means  of  the  practice  and  discipline  of  his  Church,  of 
peculiar  sources  of  information,  and  impelled  by  his  sacerdotal  duty 
to  risk  all  consequences  in  life  to  withdraw  his  penitent  from  a 
state  of  sin,  or  to  avert  the  danger  of  it,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
has  no  choice  but  to  celebrate  that  marriage,  which,  valid  in  the  eye 
of  the  Church,  is  null  and  void  according  to  law,  and  ho  does  not 
shrink  from  incurring  the  penalty  which  the  law  has  set  upon  his  so 
doing. 
To  any  observation  that  marriages  secret  and  legally  informal  are 
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likely  to  be,  and  generally,  in  fact,  are,  productive  of  distress 
and   frequently   disastrous  consequences,  it  can   only  be  answei 
that  they  are  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  eonsvimiiues  <hm\ 
opposed  to  that  of  penal  legislation,  and  will  therefore  be  pcrBevt 
in  ns  often  n^  ilie  necessity  of  circumstances  seems  to  call  fat  t! 
and   that   the   wiser  course  for  legislation  to  take  is  to  meet 
cases  as  will,  from  the  exulting  State  of  society,  inevitably  b^ 
frequent  occurrence.     These  marriages,  not  lawfully  solemn ized^   ti 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  cannot  be  expected  to  register;  to  do 
would,  of  course,  be  useless  except  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  " 
self  i<>  prosecution. 

The  late  Lord  Chan  eel  lor,  Lord  Campbell,  took   this  si 
hand,  Mid   on   the  30th  May  of  the  present  year  present 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  nun 
tweeti  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.     Now 
latiug  tY^r  this  country,  it  must  not  be  lost  light  of,  that  the 
is  for  rive  or  nearly  six  millions  of  people,  (.3,764, £4  3,)  of  whom 
Christian  population  is  made  up  of  1,273,638  Frotoetenti  of  all  ( 
nominations,  and   4,490,o83   Roman   Catholics,     (With  ^ 
total,  5,764,54ft, )     If.  then,  the   legislation  is   to  \*e  eflfec 
habits,  the  sentiments,  the  prejudices  even,  of  those  who  form 
majority  of  the  population,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to 
must  be  kept  in  view;  and  enactments  ought  not  to  be  made 
would  be   incompatible  with    the   discipline    and    practices  of 
Church  of  the  majority.     It  was  the  proposal  of  Lord  Cham 
Campbell   that  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  person  who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic  was  HO  | 
to  subject  a   Roman  Catholic  priest  lo  any  punishment,  pai] 
penally  whatsoever;  but  eeriain  conditions  should  attend  the 
bration  of  the  marriage.     Lord  Campbell  also  proposed  a  pi 
repeal  of  the  19  Geo.  II.,  that  is  to  say,  so  much  as  provide! 
marriage  solemnized  by  a  Popish  priest,  between  a  Papist  and 
person  who  halh  been,  or  proposed  to  be,  a  Protestant  at 
within   twelve   months  before   such  celebration,  should  be  yeid 
validity  of  the  marriage  being  dependent  on  the  performaD« 
conditions  which  were  to  exempt  the  celebrant  priest  from  inn 
penalties  for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.     It  is  to  be  | 
that,  whatever  was  the  policy  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  17 
whatever  were  the  reasons  of  State  which  suggested  the  diseouragf- 
mcul  of  such  marriages,  no  political  causes  now  exist  which   -' 
lead  the  State  to  discountenance  them,  or  place  obstacles  in  their  way. 
Now,  Lord  Campbell's  Bill  made  necessary  to  their  validity,  and  to 
the  immunity  of  the  celebrant  priest,  that  the  same  notice  required 
by  the  Presbyterian  Act  to  be  ^iven  to  the  registrar  in  case  of  i 
marriage  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  (marriag* 
by  lin  nee,  or  special  licence,  or  after  publications  of  banns  exc<  ; 
should   be   given,  and  his  cert  incite   be  issued;  that  this  certificate 
should  ho  delivered  to  the  celebrant   priest;  that  after  the  notice, 
twenty-one  days  should  have  elapsed  before  the  marriage,  and  that 
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months  should  not  have  elapsed  ;  that  the  marriage  should  be 
iriebnted  in  a  Catholic  church  or  chapel,  iu  the  registrar's  district 
"  mentioned  in  the  certificate;  that  the  ceremony  should  take 
fface  within  specified  hours,  (between  eight  a.m.  and  two  p.m.,) 
vith  open  doors,  and  before  witnesses  ;  and  that  the  priest  should 
•gn  the  certificate  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1 844,  and  himself  deliver 
fc  to  the  registrar. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  all  these  formalities  is  to 
jwrent  dandestinity  ;  such  in  the  interests  of  morality  has  been  the 
•Ijetfof  Church  regulations  as  to  marriage  even  from  the  first  ages. 
the  point  to  which  legislation  should  tend  should  be  to  procure 
•tteord  of  the  fact ;  in  the  interests  of  society  this  should  exist  in 
tar/case;  and  it  should  be  a  record  readily  accessible  and  easily 
Kpible  of  proof.  If  this  can  be  attained — if  a  plan  be  practicable 
f  which  this  may  be  effected  without  interference  with  any  ecclesi- 
■fad  arrangements  or  discipline,  surely  that  plan  should  be  adopted 
■preference  to  a  course  so  impolitic  and  so  unwise  as  the  attempt 

•  impose  conditions  upon  any  clergy  which  may  clash  with  their 
•f  to  their  Church  and  occasionally  interfere  with  the  free  exercise 
f  their  sacerdotal  functions.  Moreover,  whatever  are  the  civil  for- 
tiities  to  bo  enforced,  they  should  extend  to  all  classes  of  subjects 
thout  difference  or  distinction.  With  that  view,  they  should  be 
fcply  civil  in  their  character,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  sacerdotal 
I  What  Snore  should  the  State  require  than  to  provide  for  the 
senary  evidence  of  a  contract  ?  This  is  its  duty,  rather  than  to 
scribe  what  should  be  the  essential  or  constituent  parts  of  the 
itract  itself.  The  question  is  not  wisely  solved  by  imposing  upon 
i  set  of  religionists  conditious  to  which  others  are  subject,  but  by 
rising  such  a  plan  as  would  admit  of  uniformity  amongst  all, 
Hst  protecting  duly  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  With  this 
iw,  all  legal  restrictions  which  prevent  marriages  between  persons 
iiffereut  creeds  should  be  entirely  removed  ;  it  should  not  be  necos- 
y  to  hunt  after  evidence  as  to  religious  belief  or  profession  during 
»  twelvemonth  before  or  upon  the  day  of  marriage,  nor  should 
are  be  any  penal  consequence  attending  the  act  which  would  pre* 
nt  its  being  duly  acknowledged  by  the  celebrant  or  the  parties, 
latever  their  creed  may  be.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  enacted 
at— 

Whereas,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  paused  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  tho 
ignof  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  II.,  every  marriage  that  shall  bo  oelc- 
ited  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  tho  year  1746,  between  a  Papist  and 
ly  person  who  hath  been,  or  hath  professed  himself  or  herself  to  be,  a 
rotestant  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  before  such  celebration  of 
■rriage,  or  between  two  Protestants,  if  celebrated  by  a  Popish  priest, 
mid  be,  and  is  thereby  declared  to  be,  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents 
id  purposes,  without  any  process,  judgment,  or  sentence  of  law  whatsoever. 

•  it  enacted,  Ac,  that  so  much  of  the  said  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  Roman  Catholio 
fart  shall  be  subject  to  any  punishment,  pain,  or  penalty  whatsoever,  for 
hmniTing  any  marriage  between  a  person  who  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  or 
b  may  not  profess  the  Roman  Catholio  religion  at  the  time  of  such  marriage. 
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To  secure  proofs  of  all  marriages,  the  machinery  of  the 
Art.  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  (s.  16,)  and  of  the  Irish  Act,  7  & 
c.  si,  may  be  availed  of,  the.   duty  being  wholly  cast   upon  the 
trading  parties,  to  hare  u  record  duly  existing  of  their  own 
riage,  and  their  neglect  being  made  punishable  by  the  Crown. 

The  enactment  a  may  be  as  follows  : — 

That  in  every  case  of  marriage  intended  to  be  solemnized  in  Ireland  after 
day  of  ,  one  of  the  parties  shall   give  notice  under  his  or 

hand  in  the  font)  (Schedule  A)  to  this  Act  annexed,  or  to  the  like  effect,  to 
registrar  of  the  district,  within  which  the  parties  shall  have  dwelt  for  not 
than  seven  days  then  next  preceding  j  or  if  the  parties  dwell  in  the  di 
different  registrars,  ahall  give  the  like  notice  to  the  registrar  of  each 
anil  Hhall  state  therein  the  name  and  surname,  and  the  profession  ai 
ditiiti  of  eaofa  of  the  parties  intending  marriage,  the  dwelling- pi  :?<- 
than,  Bad  the  time,  not  being  less  than  seven  days,  during  wh. 
dwelt  th< toiti,  and  the  church  or  other  building  in  which  the  marriage 
•  1,  which  must  be  within  the  district  within  which  one  of  the 
shall  have  dwelt  for  the  time  last  aforesaid ;  but  if  either  party  shall 
dwelt  in  1  tilted  in  the  notice  during'  more  than  one  calendar  n 

it  may  be  stated  therein   that  ho  or  she  hath  dwelt  there  one  m*w 

That  the  registrar's  certificate,  or,  in  case  the  parties  shall  have  given 
to  the  registrars  of  different  districts,  the  certificate  of  each  registrar 
he  produced  bo  the  officiating  clergyman,  who  shall,  immediately 
Bolemniaation  of  the  said  marriuge,  if  the  same  shall  take  place,  endorse 
the  same  the  particulars  in  the  form  (Schedule  B)  to  this  Act  annexed 
in  ease  be  shall  omit  or  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  it  shall  be  lawful  " 
pan  .  irhom  the  ndd  marriage  shall  have  been  so  solemnized, 

mouth  after  the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage,  to  make  andsnfc 
or  cause  mid  procure  to  be  made  and  subscribed,  a  declaration  of  the 
the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage,  and  such  declaration  shall  be 
form  i Schedule  C)  to  this  Act  annexed. 

That  immediately  after  the  said  endorsement  shall  have  been  made  as 
said,  or,  in  default  thereof,  immediately  upon  the  said  declaration  having 
made,  cither  of  the  parties  between  whom  the  said  marriage  shall  have 
eo  solemnized  shall  transmit  the  said  tx  r,  in 

thereof,  the  said  declaration,  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the 
which  such   marriage  shall  have  been  solemnized,  and  the  saidregi 
forthwith  duly  register  the  said  marriage  according  to  the  particulars 
aaid  endorsement  or  the  said  declaration  stated,  and  bd  r  or 

be  delivered  to  either  of  the  said  parties,  upon  application  therefor,  a 
cate  of  such  registration.   Provided  alwayB  that-  the  said  registrar  shall, 
registering  such  marriage  and  issuing  such  certificate  as  last  aforesaid, 
jade,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  such  inquiries  as  to  him  shall 
fitting  and  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  or 
the  matters  therein  contained. 

These  may  be  shortly  stated  to  require, — 

Notice  to  the  registrar  (superintendent)  seven  days  before  the  marriage. 
Product  i .■giritrar'sccrtitit  ate  to  the  officiating  clergyman. 

His  certificate,  duly  attested,  of  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  tol 
recorded  on  the  registrar's  certificate. 

In  deft  nit   i  hereof,  a  declaration  by  the  contracting  parties  and 
\  to  be  made  before  a  magistrate** 


*  The  registrar  maybe  empowered  to  receive  the  declaration  h. 
provided  by  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c,  62,  e.  18, 
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J* JJ**tifioBte  endorsed,  or  the  declaration,  to  be  lodged,  within  one  month 
P**^*  marriage,  with  the  registrar. 

L"*  J^rtificate  to  be  evidence  of  the  marriage,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
■»•  *  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86,  s.  38,  and  14  &  15  Vict.  o.  99,  8. 14. 

^tt  the  neglect  of  these  formalities,  a  punishment  should  be 
~,  not  so  severe  as  not  to  be  enforceable  in  every  case,  and 
* »  much  so  as  to  be  deterrent. 

FORMS. 

*4-Same  as  Schedule  B,  7  &  8  Vict.  o.  81. 

|£l— I, ,  a  duly  ordained  priest  (or  duly  consecrated  bishop)  of  the 

than  Catholic  Church,  do  hereby  certify  that,  on  this  day,  the  within-named 

•3. and  CD.  contracted  marriage  before  me  at ,  in  the  parish  of 

*         ,  county  of . 

IVftneas  my  hand,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  18 • 

(Signed) 

{A   B 
CD* 

fitnesses  present  at  the  above  marriage  who  have  signed  their  names  on 
day  and  at  the  place  above-mentioned. 

Name.  Abode.  Profession  or  Calling* 

I — We,  the  within-named  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 

t,  on  the day  of last,  we  did  contract  marriage  before  the  Rev. 

— ,  a  duly  ordained  priest,  (or  the  Most  Rev. ,  a  duly  conse- 

ted  bishop,)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at ,  in  the  parish  of 

— ,  county  of . 

feted  this day  of ,  in  the  year  18 . 

(Signed)  A.  B. 

C.  D. 

Fe,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  we  were 
lent  at  the  solemnization  of  the  said  marriage,  at  the  time  and  place 
resaid. 

(Signed) 
Name.  Abode.  Profession  or  Calling. 

!he  above  declarations  were  made  and  duly  signed  by  the  several  persons 
Dse  names  are  signed  thereto,  before  me,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of 

Peace  for  the  county  aforesaid,  on  the  said day  of ,  in 

year  18 . 

(Signed) 

,J.P. 


he  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland.     By  J.  Campbell  Smith, 
Advocate. 

3COBDIXG  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  marriage  is  a  contract,  to  com- 
Jte  which  the  only  essential  is  the  consent  of  the  man  and  woman 
become  husband  and  wife.  That  consent  does  not  require  to  be 
pressed  in  any  form  of  words,  or  in  words  at  all,  if  it  be  a  neces- 
y  inference  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  Nor  does  it  require 
be  preceded  by  proclamation  of  banns,  or  to  be  attended  by  any 
•emony,  religious  or  the  reverse.     Indeed,  the  Presbyterian  doc- 
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trine  expressed  in  law,  and  distinguishing   legal   obligation 
religious  duty,  ia,  that  religion  has  nothing  sum  to  do  wid  I 
marriage  contract,  as  a  civil  contract.,  than  with  any  otli 
ordinary  secular  contracts  of  life,  in  which  no  interest  is  f 
except  what  can  he  estimated  in    money   value  ;  and  occon 
Presbyterian  marriages  of  the  most  regular  sort  are  never  oeklbfl 
in  churches,  but  En  private  houses,  a  minister  of  the  Church  1 
present  to  exhort  the  parties,  and  listen  with  other  witnesses  1 
interchange  of  consent  to  marry,  but  his   presence  or  his  ab 
being  of  no  consequence  whatever  to  the  validity  of  the  contract. 

This  is  the  Scotch  law  with  regard  to  the  prcseuce  of  »(" 
man;  hut  the  almost  universal  practice  iu  Scotland  is  for  ad 
to  be  present  to  tell  the  parties  of  their  religious  duties.  He  < 
ducts  the  ceremony,  which  in  substance  is  usually  much  like  1 
Church  of  England  marriage  service,  though  no  style  of 
observed  by  any  two  clergyman,  or  twice  by  the  same  clerg 
The  notion  in  England  and  Ireland  seems  to  be  that  all,  or  i 
all,  the  marriages  in  Scotland  are  irregular,  but  the  very  c 
the  fact.  There  is  not  one  irregular  marriage  for  five  hundred  i 
lar  marriages.  The  parties  who  enter  into  such  a  marriage  are  1 
to  ho  punished  by  fine  and  the  censure  of  the  Church,  and  the  i 
brator  of  them  by  banishment  from  Scotland. 

Public  opinion  looks  down  upon  irregular  marriages  ; 
never  entered   into  without    very   urgent  reasons,  and    the   cb 
usually  lies  betwn  n  these  and  no  marriage  at  all.     They  are  ne 
sary  evils,  permitted  on  the  principle  of  choosing  tin 
evils;  tor  if  they  were  not  recognised  by  law,  the  result  in  nearly  ev 
case  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  woman,  and  the  complete  immunity  < 
the  man  who  had  ruined  her  from  all  legal  oon&eqttencea  worthy  ( 
name.     Further,  besides  doing  justice  to  the  mother  wTho  mayl 
been  more  or  less  imprudent,  they  do  justice  to  the  child: 
whom  no  human  law  ought  to  visit  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers  < 
the  imprudence  of  their  mothers. 

Between  regular  marriages  in  Scotland  und  England  tli 
difference  in  law  worthy  of  note.     Both  are  valid  ;  but  as  to  ir 
lar  marriages  the  laws   of  Scotland    and    England    differ 
because    the   law  of  England,  since    IV 53,   does  not  recognise 
validity  of  irregular  marriages,  whereas  the  law  of  Scotland 
recognise  their  validity  to  the  fullest  extent  that  they  are  cajwl* 
proof.     The  practical,  and  it  may  be  the  irreverent,  mind  of  Scott 
men  does  not  set  much  value  upon  consecrated  churclu  >. 
chapels,  and  special  licences.     They  do  not  deny  that  th< 
may  be  safeguards  of  decency  and  remedies  against  fraud,  but 
take  leave  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  insisting  for  these  f 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  rise,  merely  conceals  indecency, 
offiyrfl  immunity  to  that  most  villanous  kind  of  fraud  which  cbe*« 
confiding  woman  out  of  her  virtue,  the  one  possession  which  * 
cannot  lose  without   irretrievable  social  degradation.     They  Jo' 
pretend  to  defend  irregularity  for  its  own  sake  ;  they  will  admit  4- 
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tgularity  is  not  in  itself  a  nice  or  pretty  thing  at  all.  Bat  some- 
w  it  exists  among  mankind  and  in  the  world  in  all  departments 
Bature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral;  and  Scotchmen  did  not 
ploB  the  world,  and  English  taste  for  regularity  will  not  greatly 
IpMed  in  altering  it.  Irregularity  is  a  fact  in  nature  and  in 
pbty,  and  especially  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  whatever 
pi  English  law  of  marriage  may  assume  to  the  contrary.  The  Scotch 
law  makes  no  such  false  assumption.  It  accepts  the  result 
'experience  that  there  will  be  irregular  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
or  something  worse,  and  it  tries  to  adjust  itself  to  necessity,  and 
taro  evils  selects  that  evil  which  is  most  tolerable.  It  strives  to  do 
and  that  is  all  that  is  possible  for  human  frailty.  The  English 
of  marriage  for  a  century  has  been  refusing  to  attempt  to  do 
because  it  is  difficult,  and  success  is  a  work  of  labour  and 
ty.  If  this  principle  were  carried  out,  it  would  abolish  law 
ly,  for  at  the  best  law  is  but  a  rough  approximation  to  justice, 
;h  such  rough  approximation  is  believed  to  suit  the  interests  of 
better  than  no  law  at  all. 

is  the  theory  of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  irregular 
and  it  was  the  theory  of  all  Christian  countries  until  1563, 
the  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  all  marriages  not  celebrated 
fare  a  priest  and  three  witnesses  should  be  void  and  null.  England, 
ttat  time  under  the  rule  of  Elizabeth,  of  course  did  not  acknow- 
■n  the  decree  of  this  Roman  Catholic  Convocation,  nor  did  Scot- 
El;  but  England,  190  years  afterwards,  enacted  a  very  similar 
fine  for  itself,  in  the  Act  known  as  the  Marriage  Act,  26  Geo.  II. 
B3,  which  the  English  Blackstone  so  little  approved  of  as  to  cha- 
Herize  it  as  "an  innovation  on  our  laws  and  constitution  : " *  and  it 
9B8  that  some  Englishmen  would  like  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
jjgliah  experience  since  1753  to  Scotland.  We  of  Scotland  de- 
toe  the  favour.  We  believe  there  were  wise  legislators  and 
lyers  before  1753,  and  for  a  generation  afterwards,  during  which 
b  law  was  most  unpopular  and  fertile  in  immorality  and  fraud. 
a  prefer  to  think  with  them  and  with  the  expounders  of  the  Canon 
from  the  Papal  chair  and  other  high  places  throughout  Europe 
centuries  before  the  Council  of  Trent.  We  think  that  En- 
experience  since  a  generation  after  1753  is  not  quite  adequate 
upset  all  the  philosophic  jurisprudence  of  Europe.  Perhaps, 
volent  Englishmen,  loving  justice,  will  look  well  to  their 
marriage  law,  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  quite  perfect,  and 
it  is  notably  unjust  to  women.  They  may  find  scope  for  their 
"ve  benevolence  nearer  home  than  Scotland. 
part  of  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage  may  be  most  objected 

PjHus  is  hardly  correct.  The  sentence  quoted  by  the  author  (Commen.  Vol. 
K  438)  applies  only  to  the  alteration  of  the  law  concerning  the  marriages 
Kon  without  consent  of  their  parents.  When  Blackstone,  at  a  subsequent 
R  speaks  of  the  enactment  which  rendered  a  marriage  invalid,  unless  solem- 
fci  ia  a  church,  and  before  two  witnesses,  he  does  not  utter  a  word  of  disap- 
l»U-Ei>. 
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to  or  objectionable  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.     Th< - 
write   mill   speak  against    it  always   confine   themselves  to  g 
de  elm  nation,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instrument  by  which  a 
law  can  be  attacked.     It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the- 
and  writers  would  try  to  know  a  little  about   the  law  they 
pleased  to  abuse;  arid  if  they  would  put  it  to  the  tost  of  hhowi: 
in  special  instances  it  has  been  productive  of  injustice,  they  wnn 
have  a  chance  to  convince.     1  have  an  idea  that  it  would  not  1 
cult  to  point  our  many  special  instances  in  which  English  lawh 
been  productive  of  gross  injustice,  because  it  ignores  wrong  ii 
of  trying  to  find  out  the  way  to  redress  it,  aud  tempts  t] 
doer  to  execute  his  villany  by  the  certainty  of  impunity, 
say  that  the  Scottish  law  recognising  irregular  marriages  has 
been  productive  of  injustice — that  would  be  a  strong  thing  to  ay 
any  law — hut  I  will  say,  and  say  it  most  deliberately  and  coa^cil 
tionsly,  tbatlcould  notpickemtone  special  instance  among  the report 
decisions  and  say,  "Here  that  law  has  been  the  means  of  injastii 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  special  instances  of  a  different  kind,  to  imm 
1    vs  of  fourteen  with  prospects  of  wealth  led  into  irregular  mi 
by   scheming  women  of  forty,  and  old  men   duped    into  mi 
mistresses,  who  have  borne  children,  to  give  heirs  to  tin 
so  legitimating  children  that  are  not  their  own.     But  it  is  aho 
to  conceive  of  silly  young  men  of  twenty-one  being  entrapped 
regular  marriages  of  no  comfortable  kind,  arid  silly  old  men  too 
there  is  no  law,  however  excellent,  that  can  save  individuals 
the   consequences  of  their   own   imprudence,  or  prevent  fool* 
bringing  misfortune  upon  themselves.     But  an  ancient  law 
condemned  on  loose  imaginations  of  what  may  be,  not  oi 
has  1m  en  verified  in  a  thousand  years.     The  crucial   I 
one  exact  demonstration  of  what  has  been. 

To  that  test  the  people  of  Scotland  readily  submit 
law  of  their  country,  and  they  ask,  u  When  has  it  produced  injui 
And  they  further-  say,  **It  has  not  only  not  produced  injustice, 
has  attained  justice,  which,  under  another  law,  would  fa 
unattainable.     It  allows  an  irregular  ma  to  be  pro 

competent  evidence — by  a  writing  signed  by  the  parties  acknowf 
ing  marriage,  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  may  have  heard 
acknowledgment,  by  letters  addressing  each  other  as  ] 
wiii>,  by  living  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  ackno 
each  other  among  friends  and  neighbours  as  such,— or,  in 
language,  being  habit  and  repute  married  persons*— by  a  pronui 
marriage,  followed  by  cohabitation,  which,  according  to  the  pi 
tion  of  law,  completes  the  contract  and  con sti inmates  the  mai 
in  short,  by  all  evidence  from  which  a  consent  to  marry  can 
and  safely  presumed.     The  Court  itself  decides  upon  the  e 
because,  hitherto,  it  has  been  judged  unsafe  to  risk  such 
questions  to  a  jury,  which  would  be  apt  to  be  led  away  by 
impulses,  most  probably  in  favour  of  the  woman.     But,  for  my 
I  should  be  for  allowing  a  jury  to  decide  on  such  questions, 
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not  likely  to  go  far  wrong ;  and  so  long  as  juries  decide  upon 
lives  and  liberties  of  men,  I  do  not  see  why  they  ought  not  to  de- 
ft upon  their  marriages.  But  'in  Scotland  we  do  not  have  before 
I  Court  more  than  one  or  two  irregular  marriages  in  a  year,  and 
Be  is,  therefore,  no  great  need  for  the  services  of  a  jury  to  relieve 
p  Court  from  about  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  part  of  its 

(Although  Scotland  does  claim  some  credit  to  itself  for  its  marriage 
r,  and  is  nearly  to  a  man,  and  certainly  to  a  woman,  resolved  to 
lift  it,  the  elaboration  of  that  law  is  chiefly  due  to  English  judges, 
pi  Eldon  and  his  brother,  Lord  Stowcll,  and  Lord  Brougham,  have 
more  to  expound  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage  than  all  the 
judges  of  modern  times ;  and  I  daresay,  if  they  had  seen  any 
iniquity  in  it,  that  they  would  have  tried  to  evade  it.  But  when 
judges  sustained  irregular  Scotch  marriages,  they  seemed  ready 
telcome  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage  as  an  instrument  by  which 
t  could  do  justice — most  undeniable  justice.     The  judgment  of 

eiam  Scott,  (Lord  Stowell,)  in  the  case  of  Dalrymple,  in  the 
ry  Court  of  London,  in  1811,  is  the  most  learned,  lucid,  and 
exposition  of  the  Scotch  law  of  marriage  in  existence,  and 
tthat  great  judge  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  labour  of  love 
ft*,  an  irksome  task  to  write  this  celebrated  exposition ;  and  as  a 
Iyer  I  can  say,  that  to  read  it  is  certainly  to  traverse  a  refreshing 
to*  spot  amid  the  general  aridity  of  legal  literature.  The  gentle- 
ft  in  that  case,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  three  others,  I  shall  give  you 
Ifief  outline  by  way  of  example,  was  a  Mr.  Dalrymple,  afterwards 
td  Stair ;  the  lady  was  a  Miss  Joanna  Gordon,  of  respectable  and 
ftifthy  family.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  England,  though  of 
Bteh  family,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  with  his  regiment  as  a  cornet  of 
Igoon  guards  when  he  was  nineteen,  and  there  being  introduced  to 
I  lady  he  made  violent  love  to  her,  though  she  was  his  senior  by 
least  two  years,  being  upwards  of  twenty-one.  They  first  ex- 
■aged  promises  of  marriage,  then  explicit  acknowledgments  of 
triage  de  presenti,  and  next  a  mutual  promise  to  keep  the 
image  secret,  as   he  was  afraid,  or  professed  to  be  afraid,  (as 

Cy  all  these  gentlemen  who  marry  clandestinely  profess,)  that  his 
t  and  relations  would  disinherit  him.  After  about  six  or  eight 
ides'  intercourse  he  removed  to  England,  and  thence  wrote  her 
Pen  expressive  of  strong  conjugal  passion,  calling  himself  her 
■band  and  her  his  wife.  Then  ho  went  to  the  Continent,  and  after 
fear's  residence  there  his  affections  cooled,  and  ho  directed  her 
Man  to  him  to  be  intercepted.  The  friend  who  received  and 
fried  oat  that  direction  was  led  into  writing  to  her.  She,  when  she 
mm  that  lie  was  in  correspondence  with  her  husband,  told  him 
rfonsly  about  the  marriage  and  her  intention  to  insist  on  it, 
qghtily  spurned  hush-money  as  a  matter  to  be  treated  almost  with 
tat  HigijAin,  and,  in  reference  to  a  rumour  of  his  marrying  another 
■X  wrote,  "  Any  real  friend  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  ought  to  caution 
*  against  forming  any  new  engagement."    Three  years  after  he 
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had  parted  from  her  he  came  home  from  the  Continent,  recriredi 
caution  of  the  strongest  kind  from  this  confidential  friend  i 
ruining  any  other  lady  by  professing  to  marry  her,  and  within  if 
days  of  his  being  warned  he  married  a  Miss  Laura  Manners,  li 
to  the  Duchess   of  St.    Albans.      Sir  William    Scott   prora 
unhesitatingly  in   favour  of  the  Scotch   marriage,  expressing 
regret  for  the  distress  which  his  judgment  would  cause  to  i 
Manners  and  her  friends,   but  not   in    the    least  hinting  that  ] 
Dairy m pie  had  been  duped  or  neted  any  part  except  that  of  if 
and   heartless  young  officer,  for  whom  his  profession  of  armil 
alleged  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Scotland  were  not  excuse 
morality  or  in  law.* 

The  brother   of  this  judge,  the  distinguished  Lord  Chan 
Eldon,  pronounced  the  next  leading  judgment  of  note,  in  the  I 
of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  M*  Adam,  which,  though  not  without  a  1 
element,   was    not   so    miserable   and    horrible    as    the    are© 
Quintin  M'Adam,  the  proprietor  of  valuable  estates,  some  of  I 
entailed,  in  the  country  of  Ayr  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbfi 
who  had   two  brothers   married  but  without  family,  and 
brother,  who-  had  a  family,  that  he  greatly  disliked, — induced  1 
belli  Walker,  «  of  a  farmer,  to  go  and  live  with  him. 

lived  with  him  for  five  years,  and  bore  him  two  children,  Onl 
morning  of  the  22nd  March,  1805,  after  breakfast,  he  called  in  t 
of  his  male  servants,  asked  Miss  Walker  to  rise,  took  her  by  1 
hand,  and  holding  it,  said,  "  I  take  you  three  to  witness,  that  I 
my  lawful  married  wife,  and  that  the  children  by  her  are  my  It* 
children."  She  said  nothing,  but  curtsied  assent.  He  went  i 
over  his  farm,  returned  home  about  three  o'clock,  wr- 
appeared,  a  codicil  to  his  will,  and  shortly  after  was  found 
with  a  pistol  grasped  in  both  his  hands,  with  wThich  he  had  tnti 
shot  himself.  The  Courts  of  Scotland  found  that  the  declaration! 
marriage  in  presence  of  the  servants  made  a  valid  marriage  1 
legitimated  the  children  ;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  advised  by  J 
Eldon,  affirmed  the  judgment,  the  only  question  being,  wh 
M* Adams'  suicide  afforded  evidence  of  insanity,  to  void  the  ] 
but  there  being  no  evidence  of  insanity,  apart  from  the  act  i 
and  ing   an  evident   purpose  to  marry  Miss  Walker,  I 

legitimate  his  children,  entertained  for  years,  it  was  held  that  f 
present*  declaration  of  marriage  WB6  a  rational  act,  and  foi 
valid  contract,  both  for  the  mother  and  the  children,  legitio 
per  mtbsefptens  mafrimomum  being  a  doctrine  of  the  law  of  ! 
land,  which,  though  often  recommended  in  England  by  thfl  V 
Catholic  clergy,  was  never  accepted  by  the  laity .f 

In  another  case  of  Reid  v.   Langf%  another   Scotch  laird ' 
married,  but  in  this  instance  much  against  his  will,  by  Lord 
He  had  courted  a  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  labourer,  on  his  eBtofe1 


*  2  Hagg.  Cons.  t  1  Bow's  Appeals,  p.  148, 

%  1  Shaw,  440. 
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ok,  near  Edinburgh,  and  given  her  a  paper  in  these  terms  :— 
f  engage  to  be  a  true,  a  faithful,  a  kind,  and  an  affectionate 
to  you,  on  conditions  that  you  are  the  same  to  me ;  and  I 
ngage  to  show  this  to  no  person,  and  to  make  it  known 
r  whatever  without  your  consent.— George  Reid.  Oct.  18, 
The  girl,  who  had  been  a  servant  to  his  mother  about  the 
intimacy  began,  and  was  only  eighteen  when  he  was  nearly 
old,  went  to  be  a  servant  in  Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  be 
table  and  apparently  unsuspected  servant  for  many  years, 
the  time  between  1808  and  1816  he  was  in  ike  habit  of 
ler  in  the  houses  where  she  was  a  servant,  and  several  times 
.  with  her  nearly  the  whole  night.  He  wrote  her  200  or  300 
ery  warm  and  Eastern  in  their  expression,  and  called  her  in 
them  his  wife.  After  about  fourteen  years  of  a  courtship, 
ted  in  an  ill-spelt  letter  for  the  solemnizing  of  "  our  marag 
tesday  fortnight."  But  it  was  not  to  be  settled  in  such  a 
ind   it  was  twenty-one  years  from   the  beginning  of  tha 

before  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  finally  pronounced  them  man 
3,  crushing  down  the  dishonest  pleas  of  Mr.  Reid,  who* 
1  that  his  promises  meant  nothing  and  that  his  acts  were 
piatonic,  with  a  heel  of  iron,  and  holding  that  whether  the 
quoted  above  constituted  marriage  or  not,  the  long  loving 
ndence  contained  a  promise  of  marriage  which  was  afterwards 

so  as  to  become  marriage. 

Eldon  said,  in  reference  to  this  method  of  marriage  by 

subscquente  copula,  in  all  probability  the  girl  did  not 
at  a  copula  would  make  a  marriage ;  and  feeling  at  the  same 
rtled  and  jocular  at  such  a  doctrine,  he  proposed  that  some 
proclamation  should  be  made  to  warn  Englishmen  of  the  risks 
i  of  getting  married  in  Scotland. 

ps  Mr.  Reid  did  not  know  either  that  he  was  marrying  this 
imple  labourer's  daughter.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  thought 
merely  seducing  a  very  difficult,  because  virtuous  subject, 
estroyed  her  duplicate  of  the  declaration  that  she  was  his' 
1  his  letters,  though  excessively  rhapsodical,  are,  when  closely 
led,  evidently  cautious  and  insincere,  straining  at  times  to  say 
things  when  he  thought  them  safe,  and  stopping  at  others 
te  words  that  would  most  readily  rise  to  his  pen  would  have 
lirect  acknowledgment  of  marriage.  But  the  Scotch  judges 
d  Eldon  were  a  great  deal  too  much  for  his  cleverness  and 

ray  similar,  but  far  stronger  and  more  touching  case,  that 
pbell  ▼•  Honyman,  Lord  Brougham  advised  the  judgment 
louse  of  Lords,  and  married  a  son  of  one  of  the  judges 
Court  of  Session,  a  baronet  and  an  M.P.,  to  his  sister's 
as.  He  had  courted  the  lady,  and  written  her  letters 
og  virtuous  and  honourable  love,  and,  as  she  said,  had 
her  privately  in  the  hearing  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
A  two   daughters   to   him,  and   concealed  the  marriage  - 
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most  resolutely  for  many  years,  until  she  was  reduced  to  povc 
and  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  compelled  to  disclose  it.     I  i  - 
was  in  the  last  degree  heartless ;  and  his  sister  Jemima,  who 
alleged  to  know  all  about  it,  swore  stoutly  that  she  never  heard  i 
thing  of  a  marriage  between  her  brother  and  her  governess,  that  i 
never  noticed  any  familiarity  between  them,  and  never  allu 
anything  of  the  sort  to  the  lady  as  she  insisted  she  had  done* 
charitable  people  might  have  doubted  sister  Jemima's  vera< 
still,  without  her  evidence,  there  was  no  proof  of  marriage 
send,  and  the  marriage  held   to  be  established   v 
suhsefjucnte  copula.     Lord  Brougham  thought  that  the  L 
though  not  containing  a  promise  of  marriage  in  10  manv 
could  not  be  read  as  intending  anything  else  than  marriage,  i 
leading    the  lady    to  believe  that  her    master'l    son   was  coil 
her  with  a  view  to  marriage  alone;  and  his  lordship  held  that  i 
had  thought  the  promise  of  marriage  ambiguous,  which  he  did  i 
he  would  have  been  of  opinion   that  the  subsequent  cohabit) 
cleared  up  the  ambiguity,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  promise  of  murriai 
Just  as  if  lie  entertained  any  doubt  on  evidence  as  to 
price  has  been  stipulated,  that  doubt  would  he  cleared  away 
price  had  been  actually  paid. 

These  are  four  cases  whicli  may  be  culled  specimen  cases. 
for  the  distinguished  eminence  and  ability  of  the  judges  who 
mutely  adjudicated    upon    them,  and    the  fact   that   they  were 
English  judges,  they  do  not  differ  from  other  coses  of  deela 
of  marriage  in  Scotland;  and  I  ask  any  man,  with  the  feelings 
man,  to  deliberate  with  himself,  and  to  say,  if  he  can,  that  iujui 
was  done  in  these  cases,  and  to  note  that,  but  for  the  peculiar  law< 
marriage  in  Scotland,  these  four  women  and  their  children 
have  suffered  grievous  injustice.     I  wonder  what  man,  except 
ignorant  mouthy  adviser  of  incessant  changes  in  legislation,  'H 
propose  to  abolish  a  law  which  satisfies  the  people  who  live  under  i 
n-nd  which  so  well,  so  inoontrovertibly  well,  fulfils  the  high 
only  end  of  the  law,  which  is  the  administration  of  justb 

The  arguments  against  the  recognition  by  law  of  irregular  1 
riages  are  not  very  easily  ascertained.     No  argument  can  he  < 
from  authority,  for  the  authority  of  great  systems  of  law,  the 
and  the  canon  law,  is  expressed  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  and 
experience  of  England  since  1753,  or  rather  1781,  when  the  Ho 
of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  90  to  27,  passed  a  Bill  for  the  rep 
Lord  Hardwickc's  Marriage  Act,  can  scarcely  be  set  against 
experience  of  England  before  1753,  of  all  Europe  besides, 
main  argument  ist  I  believe,  the  expediency  of  having  proper 
deuce  of  marriage ;  hut  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why  it  should 
more  difficult  to  prove  a  marriage  than  to  prove  any  contract 
buying  and  selling,  which  may  be  of  far  more  consequence  to 
State  than  the  marriage  of  two  obscure  citizens ;    or  that  a  n 
should  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  >>r  condemned  to  die,  oo 
evidence  that  would  not  prove  a  marriage  for  the  benefit  of  hi» 
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ildren  and  the  woman  who  trusted  to  bis  vows.  The  slow  wisdom 
Scottish  lawyers  has  not  been  able  to  see  in  marriage  any- 
ing  to  make  it  more  difficult  of  proof  than  a  crime,  which  does  not 
quire  to  be  committed  in  a  church  before  a  clergyman  and  two 
jtnoMOfl  in  order  to  bind  the  criminal  to  pay  the  penalties  due  to 

ey  for  his  offence,  and  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  or  the 
Id.     Marriage,  one  would   think,  is  as  likely  to  take  place, 
jtoarding  to  every  law  of  probability,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  as 
jMij  proved  as  theft  or  murder. 
lAnother  argument  against  recognising  clandestine  marriages  is, 

;  they  are  not  strictly  moral,  and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged ; 

,  in  fact,  to  recognise  them  throws  a  new  temptation  in  the  way 
[female  frailty,  and  would  be,  rather  than  otherwise,  destructive  to 

'  i  virtue.     There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  chances  are  that 
I  virtue  of  the  woman,  which  would  give  way  on  the  faith  that  a 

"  stine  marriage  would  be  legal,  would  yield  at  any  rate  to  the 

itions,  entreaties,  and  vows  of  her  lover.     Solemn  promises  of 
marriage  are  about  as  tempting  as  the  certainty  of  a  clan- 

oe  marriage  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove.  But  if  the 
ng  clandestine  marriages  would  weaken  female  virtue,  it 
bt  have  the  opposite  effect  upon  male  virtue,  as  a  fast  gentleman 
ptld  hesitate  to  promise  marriage  or  purpose  to  seduce  if  he  knew 
$8  the  consummation  of  his  desires  would  be  an  actual  marriage. 
|r  would  ho  be  likely  to  live  with  a  lady  at  bed  and  board,  and  in- 
jdnce  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  knew  that  in  so  doing  he  was  marrying 
f.  The  effect  of  the  Scottish  law  is  to  transmute  vice  into  virtue 
^pite  of  itself ;  and  to  some  men  compulsory  virtue  is  not  so  plea- 
ht  as  vice.  To  make  mankind  virtuous  by  enactment  of  civil  law 
■a  impossible  feat,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  or  at  all 
taiced  by  a  law  which  protects  the  aggressor  and  sacrifices  the 
ferieved. 

The  necessity  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  of  that  ceremony  being 
Hbrmed  by  a  clergyman  in  a  church,  is  intelligible  if  marriage  be 
Id  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  hold  it ;  but  the 
It  of  marriage  ceremony  required  to  be  gone  through  in  a  church 
fieensed  chapel  by  the  civil  law  of  England  is  not  intelligible  in 
plight  of  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  principle.*  If  marriage  is 
Initially  a  mere  civil  contract  and  not  a  sacrament,  as  all  Protes- 
ts profess  to  believe,  why  should  it  be  entered  into  in  church  ? 
Ipediency  has  the  ready  answer — (1)  That  the  superstitious  vulgar 
Upect  what  they  do  in  church,  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
■srve  the  marriage  vows  there  entered  into ;  and  (2)  That  it  is 
•Wastry,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
■Riage,  that  it  should  be  solemnly  gone  about  before  a  priest  and 
ttttses.     So  far  expediency  speaks  plausible  and  partial  truth, 

*  lfce  author  of  the  paper  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  since  the  Marriage 
NaT  1884,  marriages  may  be  celebrated  in  England,  and  that  many  thousands 
■  tonally  celebrated,  before  a  civil  officer,  without  any  religious  ceremony, 
■It  the  simple  consent  of  the  parties  certified  by  registration.— Ed. 

«  Q 
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and  expediency  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  it  can  take  from  so] 
stilion  and  evidence.  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  honest  fulfill! 
of  a  contract,  and  to  the  proof  of  it,  that  it  be  entered  into  in  chm 
why  should  not  every  civil  contract  be  made  in  church  instead  o 
the  market-place  ?  Why  should  a  man  not  purchase  his  estate 
church  if  he  think  that  he  has  less  chance  to  be  cheated  there 
why  should  he  not  lend  money  before  the  altar  if  he  believes  it  w 
be  more  honestly  repaid  i  If  expediency  would  look  a  little 
it  would  see  that  the  principle  which  justifies  and  requires  mania 
in  a  church  would  bring  the  money  changers  back  to  the  temple,  i~ 
turn  it  once  more  into  a  den  of  thieves.  All  the  acts  and  rclati 
of  brief  human  life, — 

"A  moment's  uparrow- flight 
Between  the  two  unknowns  of  trirlh  and  death  ; 
Ah  arrow's  passage  from  an  a ti known  bow, 
Toward  an  unknowa  bourne ;'* 

are,  in  a  sense,  sacred  ;    but  we  do  not  on  that  account  sleep 
churches,  and  dress  ourselves  in  consecrated  cloth. 

As  to  evidence,  1  really  do  not  see  that  the  precautions  required 
the  law  of  England  are  in  the  least  degree  better  calculated  to 
fraud — their  only  legitimate  purpose — than  the  rules  of  the 
Scotland;  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  very  well 
lated  to  defeat  justice  and  shelter  rakes  and  knaves.     The  evi 
of  a  clergyman,  aud  of  two  or  three  witnesses  who  are  in  the 
of  seeing  many  marriages,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value,  wl 
they  may  have  observed  the  parties  <u-  not,  siuce  old  age,  the 
pox,  and  many  of  the  ills  and  accidents  of  life,  play  sach  freaks 
personal  identity.    It  is  very  possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  where 
clergyman,  or  the  registrar,  and  the  witnesses  have  no  recol 
whatever  of  the  parties  married,  and  where  their  evidence  would 
quite  worthless.  Now  surely  that  kind  of  evidence  of  consent  to 
is  not  so  supremely  excellent  as  that  it  alone  should  be  adnutta 
and  the  evidence  of  friends  and  relatives  to  a  private  marriage  it 
habit  and  repute  marriage,  where  the  woman  has  sat  at  table,  and  bees 
treated  as  a  wife  for  years  on  years,  should  be  excluded,     Rules 
sift  evidence  are  good  only  when  they  do  not  exclude  the  light 
truth.      The    true   and  only  rightful  end    of  law  is  justice,  m 
justice    ought    to  be    reached    at  whatever  expenditure  of  - 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  reach   it.     To  embody  this  princ; 
the  struggle  of  the  Scottish  marriage  law.     It  may  fail,  all  hi 
efforts  sometimes  fail,  but  it  resolutely  makes   the   attempt.     Ofc 
the    contrary,   the  law    of  England   refuses  to  make  the  attempt 
It  says  in  effect,   "  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  is  very   troubl 
and    our    law  courts    cannot    be  troubled.      Our    legal   hu 
may    very  well   be   allowed   to    pursue  justice  on    level 
where    there    are    no    hedges,    no     thickets,    no    swamps, 
precipices ;  but  among  such  impediments  and  obstacles    jui 
not  worth  the  pursuit,     Women  who  are  so  silly,  so  imprud< 
easily  deceived,  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  appointed  rules,  wl 
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>  of  them  or  not,  can  have  no  redress.  It  is  not  the  business 
ir  to  protect  those  who  have  neglected  to  take  care  of  them- 
i ;  at  least,  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  the  protection  of  the  weak 
the  betrayed  is  so  difficult,  that  law  cannot  be  befooled  into 
g  what  sometimes  will  not  succeed."  And  so,  like  a  cautions 
ral,  who  will  not  take  the  field  unless  he  has  three  or  four 
i  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  can  conquer  without  risk  or 
t  English  law  stands  by  dignified  and  looking  on  the  utter 
of  womanhood,  and  declining  to  interfere,  because  womanhood 
lpulsive,  imprudent,  and  all-too-believing.  Scotland  is  not  a 
chivalrous  country,  gallant  speeches  are  far  rarer  on  Scottish 
on  English  lips,  and  it  is  not  part  of  the  cautious  Scotch 
icter  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  accomplished. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES. 


art  of  the  General  Committee  on  Mercantile  Legislation* 

)UB  Committee  have,  during  the  past  year,  as  in  the  preceding, 
devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  English 
ruptcy  Law  Amendment;  and  although  the  Government  Bill  has 
d  into  a  law,  they  cannot  congratulate  the  Association  on  its 
rs  on  this  subject  having  terminated,  for  the  defects  and  incom- 
aess  of  the  new  Act  will,  probably,  render  necessary  further 
dment.  This  Act  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  6th  of  the 
mi  month,  and  will  come  into  operation  on  the  11th  of  October 
>  It  falls  short  in  some  important  particulars  of  the  Bill  which 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  your  Committee,  and  introduced 
Parliament  by  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Headlam  in  1859,  but  it 
effect  many  valuable  reforms.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
aost  important  features  of  the  Act  are  founded  on  the  principles 
k  were  enunciated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  in 
',  and  which  your  Committee  in  every  communication  they  have 
with  the  Government  have  uniformly  insisted  on  as  essential  to 
anptcy  reform.  These  are — the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
reen  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  between  trader  and  non- 
sr ;  the  increased  facilities  for  voluntary  settlements  between 
on  in  a  state  of  insolvency  and  their  creditors ;  the  extension  of 
truptcy  jurisdiction  to  county  courts  ;  the  registration  of  deeds 
rrangement,  with  power  to  enforce  their  due  observance  in  the 
rt  of  Bankruptcy ;  the  relief  of  the  creditors'  funds  from  the 
ge  of  the  compensations  payable  to  the  former  holders  of  abolished 
M  ;  and  increased  punishment  of  fraudulent  debtors.  Some  of 
minor  provisions  of  our  Bill  are  also  adopted,  such  as  those  pro- 
ng a  simpler  and  less  expensive  mode  of  proving  debts  and 
ng  dividends.     The  principles  which  have  been  advocated  by 

•  Trans.  1800,  p.  167. 
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your  Committee,  and  have  not  been  adopted  in  I  he  new  Act,  are- 
the  consolidation  of  the  statutes  relating  to  bankruptcy  at«l  fnsol 
veney  ;  the  transfer  of  the  salaries  of  the  Com  mission  erg  and  < 
from  the  creditors'  funds  to  the  consolidated  fund  ;  the  administri 
HOB  of  the  estates  of  deceased  insolvents;  the  payment  of  tin 
official  assignees,  partly  by  salary,  and  partly  bj 
abolition  of  the  office  of  messenger.  If  the  Act  had  deal 
subject  thoroughly  and  perfectly,  it  would  have  been  a  marten 

us  regret  that  it  was  not  a  consolidating  measure  ;  bus 
but  a  partial  amendment  of  the  law,  and  as  some  of  the  amend 
will  probably  require  considerable  modification,  its  n  on -con  sol  id 
character  may  he  a  subject  of  congratulation.      The  parts  of  i 
Act  chiefly  requiring  amendment  arc  those  relating  to  the  ;i>*  ?n 
official  and  creditors'.       The  mercantile  community  generally  are  1 
opinion  that  the  provisions  as  to  creditors'  assignees  are  such  as  1 
deter  rcsper table  and  competent  men  of  business  from  ace 
office,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  official  assignees  being  by  a  i 
salary  deprives  the  creditors  of  any  guarantee  for  their  activity  i 
zeal.    A  remarkable  omission  is  made  in  connexion  wilb  the  di^ch 
01   the  creditors'  assignees.     The  Bill  provided  (187th  cli 
after  a   final   dividend   the  creditors'  assignee  should    submit 
accounts  to  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  and  then  might  apply  to  I 
Court  for  an  order  of  discharge,  which  if  is  empowered  to  1 
This  was  followed  by  oth€r  clauses  declaring  the  effect  of  the  onki 
requiriti  dgnee  tn  pay  unclaimed  dividends  into  the  bank,tti 

that  after  his  discharge  the  official  assignee  shall  represent  til 
estate  and  exercise  all  the  powers  which  would  otherwise  have  bed 
tfetted  in  the  creditors*  assignee.  The  Act  omits  the  first  claai 
altogether  and  retains  the  others.  The  180th  section  declares  "4 
order  of  discharge  shall  operate  to  release  the  creditors'  assigne*. 
&c.  And  the  only  order  of  discharge  previously  mentioned  is  4 
order  of  discharge  of  the  bankrupt.     (See.  157  and  following.  | 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Bradford,  the  M  Fraudula 
Imitation  of  Trade  Marks"  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper,*  and,  I 
the  discussion  which  followed,  an  opinion  was  generally  express* 
that  some  legislative  provisions  were  desirable.  Repre 
were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  deputations  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  from  TOUT  Committee,  and  tie 
men!  introduced  a  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  will 
drawn  in  the  Commons.  It  proposed  to  declare  the  counter  feitii 
of  trade  marks,  the  selling  of  goods  with  false  indications  of  quantit 
the  forging  the  names  of  artists  on  paintings,  &c,  to  be  misdemeaiHH 
This  Bill  was  considered  to  be  defective  hi  not  providing  a  regtfO 
of  trade  marks.  This,  or  a  similar  measure,  will,  doubtless,  be  tl 
introduced  next  Session,  and  will  receive  the  attention  of  yd 
Committee. 


",.:;:; 


*  Trans.  1859,  pp,  229,  269, 
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Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Patent  Laws.* 

The  founders  of  the  British  Association  at  the  conference  at  York, 
in  1831,  pointed  out  the  revision  of  the  Patent  Laws  as  one  of  the 
objects  specially  deserving  the  attention  of  a  scientific  associa- 
tion ;  and  committees  have  from  time  to  time  been  appointed 
«nd  have  reported  in  furtherance  of  that  object  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  especially  since  the  enactment  of  the  new 
PktentLaws,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  October,  1852. 
Hmt  of  the  grievances  complained  of — namely,  the  first  cost  of 
]*tents  ;  the  separate  patents  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; 
Ike  delay  and  consequent  risk  in  passing  through  the  several  offices 
of  the  three  countries  ;  the  absence  of  all  protection  until  the  patent 
wis  obtained  ;  the  inaccessibility  of  the  specifications  of  existing 
patents — have  been  removed,  but  others  still  exist  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  reports  of  the  committees,  and  of  discussions  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  (September, 
1834,)  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
■oneys — amounting  to  upwards  of  £70,000  a  year — raised  from  in- 
ventors obtaining  or  applying  for  letters  patent ;  and  a  committee  was 
Appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
lo  render  the  patent  system,  and  the  funds  derived  from  inventors, 
More  efficient  and  available,  for  the  reward  of  meritorious  inventors, 
«nd  the  advancement  of  practical  science." 

The  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  reports  of  committees 
appointed  at   subsequent   meetings  of  the  Association  at  Glasgow, 
Cheltenham,  Leeds,  and  Aberdeen,  concur  in  recommending  that  the 
surplus  derived  from  the  fees  on  patents,  and  which  have  been  termed 
the  inventors'  fee-fund,  should  be  applied  at  present  to — first,  the 
erection  of  suitable  offices  for  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  and  a  free 
library  of  reference  and  consultation  ;  secondly,  the  erection  of  a 
museum  for  the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  models  of  inventions, 
in  preference  to  a  reduction  of  the  fees  on  patents. 
.    In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  Aberdeen,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  laws  for  protecting  property  in  inventions,  and  the  temptation 
■nd  encouragement  consequently  afforded  to  piracy  and  speculation, 
the  necessity  of  more   stringent  proceedings  for  the  suppression, 
checking,  and  control  of  such  practices,  was  strongly  insisted  on  by 
inventors  and  others  conversant  with  the  patent  system;  and  the 
Section,  on  the  suggestion    of  the    Right  Hon.    Joseph    Napier, 
tmaniraously  recommended  the  subject  to  the  Jurisprudence  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Social  Science  at  its  meeting 
Coring  the  ensuing  month  at  Bradford.    This  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Associations,  which  agreed  to  the 
following  resolutions : — 

•  The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  22nd  November,  1869, 
Jj  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Jurisprudence  Department  at 
Bradford.    See  Tram.  1859,  p.  272 ;  and  Trans.  1860,  p.  288. 
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I. — That  all  applications  for  grants  of  letters  patent  should 
Btibjected  to  a  preliminary  investigation  before  a  special  tribuoal. 

II.— That  such  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  decide  on  the  grant* 
ing  of  patents!  but  it  shall  be  open  to  inventors  to  renew  their  appli- 
cations notwithstanding  previous  refusal. 

Ill, — That  the  said  tribunal  should  bo  formed  by  a  permanent  aod 
salaried  judge,  assisted  when  necessary  by  the  advice  of  scientific 
assessors,  and  that  its  sittings  should  be  public. 
^IV. — That  the  same  tribunal  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  try  patent  causes,  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal. 

V, — That  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  should  be  extended  It 
the  trial  of  all  questions  of  copyright  and  registration  of  design. 

VI. — That  the  scientific  assessors  for  the  trial  of  patent  causa 
should  be  five  in  number,  (to  be  chosen  from  a  panel  of  thirty  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,)  for  the  adjudication 
of  facts,  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  judge  or  demanded  by  eittof 
of  the  parties, 

ViL — That  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  to  the  Court  of  Ei- 
chequer  Chamber,  with  a  final  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

VIII.— That  for  the  preliminary  examination  the  assessors  (if  the 
judge  requires  their  assistance)  should  be  two  in  number,  named  bj 
the  Commissioners  of  Patents  from  the  existing  panel  ;  the  decision 
to  rest  with  the  jud#.\ 

IX, — That  the  Committee  approve  of  the  principle  of  compelling 
patentees  to  grant  licences  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration, 
case  the  parties  shall  not  agree  to  such  arbitration,   then  by  tin 
proposed   tribunal,  or  by  an   arbitrator  or  arbitrators  appointed  by 
the  said  tribunal. 

3L — That  a  Report  be  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  this  Committee,  and  that  the  Council,  if  such 
be  approved   by  them,  be  requested  to  allow  it  to  be  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  be  held  at  Manchester  tbisyeir. 

The  Report  is  as  follows : — 

The  Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  rf 
Social  Science,  recognising  the  general  feeling  which  exists  amongsJ 
penons  interested  in  manufactures  that  further  reforms  arc  required 
in  the  law  relating  to  the  grant  of  letters  patent  for  inventions,  nni 
deeming  the  subject  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  for  which 
their  Association  was  formed,  appointed  a  Committee  for  the  purpca 
of  investigating  the  question  of  patent  law  amendment,  and  invited 
several  gentlemen  who  were  conversant  with  this  branch  of  the  l»w* 
and  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the  question,  to  take  part  with 
and  assist  them  in  the  discussion. 

The  Committee  thus  formed  met  from  time  to  time,  and  the  result 
of  their  deliberations  will  be  found  in  the  several  resolutions  con- 
tained in  this  report,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  these  resototta 
were  adopted.  The  object  which  the  Committee  had  in  view  w», 
to  devise  means  by  which  those  evils  that  havo  sprung  fhim  the 
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lately  introduced  into  the  Patent  Laws  might  he  remedied, 
better  protection  secured  to  property  in  inventions.     Many 
Men  of  detail  were  discussed  by  the  Committee,  hut  their  minds 
I*  chiefly  directed  to  these  two  important  questions  : — 

1.  As  to  the  host  means  of  preventing  grants  of  letters  patent 
log  made  in  respect  of  worthless  and  frivolous  inventions. 

2.  The  constitution  of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  actions  of  infringe- 

They  considered  that  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which 
Stent  grants  could  be  restricted  to  good  and  substantial  inventions, 
si  the  property  in  such  inventions  secured  to  the  patentee,  that  all 
ribordinate  questions,  including  all  matters  of  practice,  would  be 
Miry  and  satisfactorily  arranged. 

This  resolution  involves  two  propositions — 

1.  That  all  applications  for  letters  patent  should  be  subjected 
I  a  preliminary  examination. 

2.  That  this  examination  should  be  before  a  special  tribunal. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  preliminary  examination  is 
pential,  in  order  to  check  the  present  practice  of  granting  patents 
riiscriminatelv.  Since  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852,  the 
tot  of  obtaining  patents  has  become  so  small,  and  the  facility  so  great; 
bat  claims  of  all  kinds,  however  frivolous  or  absurd,  and  without 
wen  the  merit  of  novelty,  are  made  the  subjects  of  patent  privilege. 
There  is  a  very  general  notion  that  an  inventor  has  a  right  to  a 
latent  grant  for  his  invention  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  that  the 
taut  of  worth  or  utility  is  no  ground  for  refusing  the  grant  in  the 
bst  instance,  but  that  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  question  of  validity 
hr  subsequent  investigation. 

This  notion  is  founded  upon  very  erroneous  views  of  the  principle 
90a  which  letters  patent  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  certain 
inventions  of  new  manufactures  are  allowed  to  be  granted. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  Legislature,  in 
BEcepting  from  the  law  against  monopolies  inventions  of  new  manu- 
factures, was  to  benefit  the  public.  By  granting  to  an  inventor  the 
nle  use  of  his  inventions,  the  public  is  restrained  from  the  exercise 
if  a  right ;  and  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  some  advantage  to  be 
•onferred  upon  the  public  that  such  restraint  can  be  imposed. 

This  advantage  is  to  be  found  in  the  invention  in  respect  of  which 
Ik  privilege  of  monopoly  is  granted.  Unless,  therefore,  the  invention 
b  new  and  useful,  the  considerations  upon  which  the  privilege  is 
granted  fails,  and  the  grant  ought  not  to  be  made.  If  a  grant  of 
■Duopoly  be  made  in  respect  of  a  supposed  invention  which  is 
Worthless,  not  only  does  the  community  derive  no  benefit,  but  receives 
tt  actual  injury,  for  a  limitation  of  their  rights  must  be  an  injury; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  worthless  invention,  no  benefit  is  received 
Which  could  alone  justify  and  compensate  for  such  limitation. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
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where  ait  invention  is  worthless,  cither  for  want  of  no\ 
DO  grant  of  patent  privilege  shall  be  made  iu  nesp 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  nsreriain  whether  or  not  an 
entitled  to  protection,  except  bj  an  investigation  ?     If  no  gra 
be  made  except  for  a  meritorious  invention,  there  must  1 
ligation  of  the  nature  of  the  invention  to  ascertain  if  it  posse 
necessary  merit.     Once  admit    the  principle,  which  eau   ha 
contested,  that  no  grant  should  be  made  bat  for  new  and 

inventions,    ami    a  preliminary   examination    by  competent 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Belecl  Committee  trf  the  H 

Lords,  upon  whieh  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  was  ba 
evil-  which  have  ai  \>vn  from  reducing  the  cost  of  pat« 
great  measure  anticipated;  and  the  question  of  a  check  beimj 
upon  lite  granting  of  patents   through  the  medium  of  a  pre! 

i urination  was  suggested  and  discussed,  and  strong  opinio 
expressed  in  its  favour  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  wc 
mined.  With  these  opinion!  the  Committee  cordially  agree, 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  such  preliminary  examination  as  nc 

The  second  proposition  follows  almost  as  a  corollary  from  1 
for  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  applications  for  patent  grants  ou| 
subjected  to  ;i   preliminary  examination,  a  sj>ecial  tribunal 
appointed  before  whom  this  examination  may  be  taken. 

It  may  Ik?  said  that  a  preliminary  examiuat  -  no 

take  place  before  the  law  officer  ;  but  the  examination  betf 
very  ditierent  from  that  now  proposed;   nor  could  it  be 
the  law  officer,  consistently  with  his  other  duties,  to  enti 
investigation  such  a>  is  required. 

The  investigation  which  does  take  place  is  practically  i 
the  few  cases  of  rival  claimants  applying  for  a  patent  for 
supposed  to  interfere  with  each  other,  or  to  the  still  fe* 
which  there  may  l»e  reason  to  suppose*  that  application  is  I 
respect  of  an  invention  surreptitiously  obtained  and   ic 
another,  the  real  inventor;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the  granting  < 
is  practically  unrestricted  and  without  investigation.     If,  I 
a  preliminary  examination  is  deemed  advisable,  a 
must  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

In  reference  to  the   number  of  scientific   aasceoq 
judge  in  the  preliminary  examination,  it  was  resolved  : — 

"That  for  the  preliminary  examination,  the  i 
require    their  assistance,  should  be   two  in  number,   named 
Commissioners  of  Patents  from  the  existing  panel,  the 
rest  with  the  judge." 

Having,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pr 
tion  of  all  applications  for  letters  patent   before  a  sp 
ought  to  be  had,  two  further  questions  naturally  i 
tion  : — 

L  The  power  with  which  this  tribunal  ought  to  be  I 

2.  Its  constitution. 
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by  first  ascertaining  the  extent  of  its  proposed  jurisdiction, 
tare  of  its  constitution  can  be  more  satisfactorily  determined. 
*  object  of  the  preliminary  examination  is  to  prevent  letters 
t  being  granted  for  inventions  which  are  manifestly  without 
ty  or  utility;  and  the  proposed  tribunal  would  have  to  investi- 
thoroughly,  within  certain  limits,  every  supposed  invention  for 
l  a  patent  was  claimed.  Where  the  result  of  such  examination 
rourable  to  the  applicant,  no  difficulty  could  arise  as  to  the 
©  to  be  pursued.  The  tribunal  would  report  in  favour  of  the 
cation,  and  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  invention  were  concerned 
re  patent  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
it  as  the  investigation  might  be  unfavourable  to  the  supposed 
ition,  and  it  might  be  deemed  worthless  or  without  novelty,  and 
ideserving  a  grant,  there  arises  a  question  as  to  the  power  which 
tribunal  ought  to  possess  in  cases  of  this  kind  ;  whether  it 
tt  to  be  limited  to  a  report  adverse  to  the  application,  with  a 
■unendation  to  the  applicant  to  withdraw  his  request  for  the 
ty  but  at  the  same  time  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  prosecute  it 
tor,  if  he  choose,  in  the  face  of  such  recommendation,  to  run  the 
If  obtaining  an  invalid  patent;  or  whether  such  report  should 
bmed  final  and  conclusive,  aud  thus  to  bind  the  Crown  in  the 
foe  of  its  prerogative. 

is  contended  that  such  limited  power  would  be  sufficient  to 
'  the  object  sought  for  by  a  preliminary  examination — viz., 
feting  grants  of  patents  for  inventions  without  novelty  or 
f— or  that  it  would,  at  all  events,  so  reduce  the  number  granted 
Ktically  to  remedy  the  evil  now  complained  of. 
at  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  both  to  inventors  and  the  public 
to  applicant  should  voluntarily  withdraw  his  claim  than  that  his 
lation  for  what  is  deemed  a  right  should  be  arbitrarily  refused, 
bfc  experience  has  shown  that  great  injustice  may  be  done  to 
"  Mrs  by  the  refusal  of  letters  patent  on  the  ground  that  an 
is  useless,  inasmuch  as  inventions  are  often  in  advance  of 

,  and  seem  to  be  useless,  merely  because  there  is  a  want  of 
to  appreciate  them. 

tit  would  be  impossible  in  a  preliminary  investigation  such  as 
ed  to  ascertain  with  any  certainty  whether  an  invention  is 

'the  reproduction  only  of  something  previously  in  existence. 

I  inventors  would  regard  it  as  a  great  hardship  if  an  applica- 

r  letters  patent  should  be  refused  for  want  of  utility,  and  if 

i  invention  should  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  others,  prove, 

possible,  highly  meritorious.     That  a  case  of  this  kind, 

!  as  already  remarked,  experience  teaches  may  occur,  would 

it  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  tribunal,  aud  would 

;  into  disrepute. 

er  to  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  very  doubtful  how 

limited  power  advocated  would  affect  the  object  in  view  ; 
^Aoogh  some  few  might  be  induced  by  an  adverse  report  to 
feaw  their  applications,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such 
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a  prudent  course  of  action  would  be  confined  to  these  few;  th; 
rally  an  inventor  has  bo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  product* 
believes  himself  to  be  so  much  better  qualified  to  judge  of  iu 
than  others,  however  capable  and  disinterested  they  may  be,  that 
will  run  many  risks  and  waste  both  time  and  money  rather  thau 
aside  as  worthless  the  offspring  of  his  inventive  faculty. 

That  the  advocates  of  this  limited  power  argue  upon  a  wn 
principle ;  they  treat  patent  privileges  as  a  matter  of  right,  m 
every  inventor  had  a  claim  as  of  right  for  the  monopoly  of  hi* 
vention  ;    hut  this  is   not  so— an  inventor  only  comes   within 
excepting  clause  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  when  his  tavern 
new   and  useful,  but  where  his  supposed  invention  is  frivolous 
not  new,  then  he  has  not  conferred  that  benefit  upon  the  public 
forms  part  of  the  consideration,  in  respect  of  which  the 
permitted  to  impose  limitations  upon  the  rights  of  the  commi 
If,  therefore,  there  be  a  claim  of  patent  privilege  for  a  supposed 
vention  which  does  not  possess  the  requisite  qualities,  not  only 
the  applicant  no  right  to  receive,  but  the  Crown  has  no  right  to 
the  grant.     As  regards  the  possible  chance  of  a  grant  being 
for  a  meritorious  invention  upon  a  supposed  want  of  utility,  it  U 
that  such  a  case  may  happen,  hut  in  the  present  advanced 
science  and  manufactures,  and  when  people  are  so  much  better 
and  ready  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  merit  of  an  invention,  the 
jection  of  an  useful   invention  on  the  score  of  worthlessnets  if 
event  seldom  likely  to  occur.     That  even  assuming  that  an  ii 
case  might  occur,  where  an  invention  bad  been  improperly 
for  want  of  utility,  it  is  better  that  now  and  then  the  grant  of 
privilege  should  be  erroneously  refused  for  a  meritorious  lnv< 
than  that  from  fear  of  continuing  injustice  to  an  individual  the 
of  the  public  should  be  prejudiced,  which  they  must  be  when  tn 
rous  grants  of  monopoly  are  made  for  inventions  irrespective  of  ul 

That  there  is  no  weight  in  the  objection  that  it  would  be 
sible   in  a  preliminary   examination  to    investigate    thoroughly 
question  of  novelty,  because  it  is  not  intended  that  such  iuveatlL 
should  take  place.     The  object  for  which  the  proposed  tribunal 
to  be  appointed  will,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficiently  carried  out 
refusing  grants  to  all  applications  where  it  is  manifest  on  a 
pnratively  slight  examination  that  there  is  no  novelty.  A  large  n« 
ber  of  supposed  inventions  would  be  disported  of  in  this  way. 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  applicant  to  make  out  a  good  prima  fi 
case  of  novelty — if  he  can  do  this,  his  application  so  far  as  not* 
is  concerned  would  be  granted ;  if  subsequent  investigation 
show  his  invention   to  be   old,  this  is  a  question  to  be  determtl 
before  another  tribunal.     In  short,  wherever  there  is  manifestly 
absence  of  some  quality  requisite  to  constitute  a  valid  pat 
the  tribunal  would  have  to  pronounce  against  the  grant  Wing 
Again,  if  the  duty  of  this  tribunal  should  be  to  report  only 
want  of  utility,  novelty,  &c,  leaving  to  the  applicant  th< 
proceeding  or  not  with  his  application,  there  would  be  great 
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its  duties  should  be  negligently  performed.  Such  a  report  would 
rery  different  from  a  judicial  determination,  and  there  would  be 
absence  of  all  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  is  so  necessary 
bsure  faithful  performance. 

Ehe  Committee,  after  due  consideration  of  the  arguments  urged, 
■e  to  the  conclusion  that  the  object  proposed  by  a  preliminary 
ssunation  would  not  be  effectually  accomplished  if  the  tribunal 
said  have  power  only  to  report,  and  accordingly  they  passed  the 
fairing  (second)  resolution : — 

"That  such  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  decide  on  the  granting  of 
touts,  but  it  shall  be  open  to  inventors  to  renew  their  applications* 
•withstanding  previous  refusal/' 

They  think  that  this  power  to  renew  an  application  should  be 
Ma,  in  order  that  an  inventor  might  make  a  second  application  in 
I  event  of  his  having  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  tribunal 
i  eome  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  respect  of  his  invention. 
The  third  resolution  passed  is  as  follows : — "That  the  said  tribunal 
laid  be  formed  by  a  permanent  and  salaried  judge,  assisted,  when 
lessary,  by  the  advice  of  scientific  assessors,  and  that  its  sittings 
Mid  be  public.9* 

If  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  could  find  time  for  the 
charge  of  the  duties  in  question,  no  fitter  person  could  be  found 
fulfil  the  office  of  judge.  These  law  officers  have. always  had 
ish  experience  in  patent  matters  ;  they  are  usually  gentlemen  of 
^  scientific  attainments,  or  if  not  fully  conversant  with  the  details- 
science,  have  such  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  as  to  find  no 
Iculty  in  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  scientific 
•stious  brought  before  them,  and  in  appreciating  the  points  of 
ftrence  or  resemblance  between  several  inventions.  The  position 
the  Bar  of  these  gentlemen  would  insure  a  capacity  to  discharge 
I  duties  of  a  judge,  and  in  the  preliminary  investigation  not  only 
old  questions  of  science  have  to  be  considered  in  their  legal 
ring,  but  matters  of  fact  also  inquired  into,  conflicting  testimony 
sghed,  and  evidence  sifted — tasks  to  be  successfully  accomplished 
those  only  who  have  gone  through  a  course  of  legal  training,  and 
{nired  in  our  courts  of  law  not  only  a  theoretical,  but  practical 
owledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

But  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  duties  of  the  law  officers 
l  already  too  onerous  to  allow  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
lee  of  judge  in  this  preliminary  investigation  ;  and  we  must  look 
•where  for  some  person  to  fill  this  important  position.  From  the 
tttrks  already  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed. 
Is  dear  that  this  judge  must  be  a  barrister.  ,  The  proper  reception 
'evidence,  the  weight  to  be  given  to  testimony,  the  art  of  eliciting 
rth  from  stupid,  prejudiced,  or  unwilling  witnesses,  are  matters 
It  to  be  learned  by  a  forensic  education  ;  and  persons  of  the  highest 
liabilities  and  scientific  attainments  without  such  education  would 
■tterly  inefficient  to  conduct  an  investigation  involving  questions 
fanrand&ct. 
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These  remarks  apply  with  far  greater  force  to  the  tribui 
yonr  Committee  propose  should  be  appointed  for  the  trial 
actions,  over  which  tribunal  it  is  intended  that  the  same  ju 
peaide.  For  here  the  investigation  will  be  of  a  more  p 
searching  character — in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the  trial  of 
of  law  ;  and  to  appoint  as  judge  for  this  purpose  any  oth 
regularly  educated  legal  prnetii toner  would  he  absurd 

Inasmuch  as  questions  of  Bcience  may  arise,  which  tin.1  j 
not  deem  himself  competent  to  decide  without  assistance, 
posed  that  be  shall  he  at  liberty  to  call  in  scientific  men  to 
with  their  advice.     It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  such 
iflBCeeota  should  not  he  more  than  two,  for  although    rla- 
sciences  branch  out  in  numerous  directions,  yet  for  the  ] 
pose  it  is  sufficient   to  divide  them  into  two  principal  subject 
mechanical  aud  chemical ;  and  the  Committee  think  that  an  a 
I'li'M-ii    To   ivpiv-eul    each     of    these    two    great    divi 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  scheme  they  propose. 

The  sittings  of  this  tribunal  should  be  public — in  the  first 
prevent  either  the  fact  or  suspicion  of  corruption,  and  in  t 
place,  that  the  wholesome  fear  of  being  made  the  subject 
censure  may  tend  to  check,  on  the  part  of  the  officials,  any  di 
to  idleness  or   the   careless  performance  of  the  duties  iui 
them. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  resolution  is  a  most  import! 
being  a  proposition  to  substitute  for  the  existing  court  of  c 
law  a  new  tribunal  lor  the  trial  of  patent  causes. 

It   is  agreed   on    nil  hands  that    some  change    should    be 
Various   schemes  have  been  proposed,  but  after  careful  debl 
the  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan   n< 
posed  by  them   would  be  best   adapted  to  give   satisfaction, 
inventors  and  i lie?  public.     Nothing  can  tie  more  unsatisfs 
the  present  system*  and  great  injustice  is  done  by  the  inability  « 
to  grapple  with  the  intricate  questions  raised  in  actions  for   it 
ment  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise   that  they  are  ur. 
understand  the  nice  distinctions  made  between  different  proc 
machines,  an    accurate  appreciation  of  which    is   essential  t 
verdict.     Taken  indiscriminately  without  the  slightest  refer 
manufacturing  knowledge  OT  scientific  acquirements,  eml 
the  contradictory  evidence   given    by   scientific  witnesses,  a 
more  puzzled  by  the  speeches  of  contending  advocates,  it 
sible  that  they  can  form  a  right  judgment  upon  the  poiH 
Such  a  tribunal  is  evidently  unequal  to  the  trial  of  qnesti 
nature.     Nor  would  a  tribunal   composed   exclusively  of  s 
men  be  less  obJ€'Ctionablet  from  the  little  experience  men  of  tl 
have   in  dealing   wTith   evidence  and  their  tendency  to   take 
views  in  support  of  their  own   theories — a  fact  abunda 
by  the  feeling  of  partisanship  exhibited  by  them  when  b 
Witnesses  on  scientific  questions  in  a  court  of  law*. 

A  combination  of  legal  and   scientific  qualifications  wouk 


on- 
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it  the  best  and  most  effective  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
i;  and  a  system  somewhat  analogous  to  the  practice  in  the 
j  Court,  where  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  are 
to  assist  the  judge,  might  be  adopted  with  advantage.     The 
lent  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  of  experience  in  the 
s  a  jury,  or  to  assist  the  judge  upon  questions  arising  in 
or  infringement  of  patent  rights,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
littee,  be  a  vast  improvement  on  the  present  system.     Such 
being  men  of  science  and  conversant  with  inventions  and 
ares  generally,  would  at  once  appreciate  the  peculiarities 
jspective  processes  or  machinery,  the  similarities  and  dis- 
es,  the  successive  steps  which  have  led  to  the  invention, 
osideration.     Their  experience  in  subjects  of  science  and 
ure  would  be  a  check  on  the  too  great  zeal  and  partisan- 
ch  is  apt  to  be  exhibited  on  the  matter  in  dispute. 
d  of  making  a  complete  change  in  the  tribunal  for  the  trial 
causes,  a  modification  might  be  introduced  into  the  existing 
ind  such  assessors  as  proposed  might  be  substituted  for  the 
lie  Committee  think  that  even  this  would  be  an  improve- 
t  they  would  prefer  having  a  more  thorough  change. 
ldgea  of  the  courts  of  common  law  are,  without  doubt,  fully 
it  to  try  patent  causes,  but  these  causes  are  very  different  in. 
tare  to  those  which  are  ordinarily  brought  into  a  court  of 
olving  points  of  greater  intricacy,  and  usually  extending  to 
ength.     It  is  certain  that  the  common  law  judges  would 
3  relieved  from  the  duty  of  trying  patent  actions;  and  seeing 
he  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  appointing  a 
r  holding  a  preliminary  examination  be  carried  into  effect, 
ill  be  a  judiciary  fully  competent  to  discharge  those  duties 
ow,  in  the  trial  of  patent  causes,  devolve  upon  the  judges  of 
mon  law  courts,  it  seems  a  natural  result  that  he  should  be 
oact  instead  of  them  in  causes  of  this  nature. 
hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  great  advantage  which 
rise  from  having  a  judge  whose  mind  is  constantly  and  spe- 
evoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  patent  law   in  all  its 
s. 

issessors  would  virtually  discharge  the  functions  of  the  jury; 
>uld  find  all  such  facts  as  would  be  necessary  under  the 
q  of  the  judge  ;  they  would  be  a  jury,  say  of  five  persons, 
$nt  from  their  previous  training  to  discharge,  in  respect  of 
c  matters,  that  which  the  jury  summoned  under  the  existing 
la  competent  to  discharge  in  respect  of  the  ordinary  questions 
ed  to  them  arising  out  of  the  every-day  transactions  of  life ; 
raid  enable  parties  to  arrive  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
at  that  which  is  the  practical  end  of  the  trial  at  law  in  nine- 
if  the  patent  causes — a  special  case  for  the  consideration  of 
rt  above,  which  might  be  the  subject  of  appeal  to  the  highest 
L 
limiting  the  number  of  assessors  to  five  may  appear  to  some 
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to  be  au  innovation  upon  trial  by  jury.  It  will  be  sufficient,  1 
ever,  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  now,  in  the  county  courts,  juriei  < 
live  are  impanelled;  and  further  it  may  be  observed,  that  tte 
peculiar  nature  of  patent  rights  and  patent  actions  would,  wen 
this*  limitation  proposed  for  the  first  time,  warrant  an  innovitioi 
which  might  otherwise  be  inadmissible.  Objections  will  also  donbfc 
less  bo  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  court ;  but,  a* 
observed,  patent  rights  and  patent  litigation  are  so  different  in  1 
nature  from  the  matters  which  come  before  the  ordinary  tribu 
that  there  is  good  reason  why  such  an  objection  should  not  1 
allowed  to  prevail.  Again,  as  the  chief  ground  of  objection  tot 
"establishment  of  an  additional  court  is  to  be  found  in  the  addttiai 
-expense  cast  upon  the  public,  and  as  there  would  be  sufficient  1 
derived  from  patent  fees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  proposed  < 
it  is  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score. 

The  Committee  accordingly  passed  the  following  resolutions:* 

**  That  the  same  tribunal  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  1 
patent  causes*  subject  to  a  right  of  appeal." 

"  That  the  scientific  assessors  for  the  trial  of  patent  causes  i 
be  live  in  number,  to  be  chosen  from  a  panel  of  thirty,  to  be  i 
nated  by  the   Commissioners  of  Patents  for  the  adjudication  up 
facts,  when  deemed  necessary  by  the  judge  or  demanded  by  < 
of  the  parties," 

tt  That  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  to  the  Court  of  Exchequ 
Chamber,  with  a  final  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  Committee  also  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  tribunal  should  be  extended  to  the  I 
of  all  questions  of  copyright  and  registration  of  design. 

Such  questions  differ  very  materially  from  those  we  have 
considering,  namely,  of  science  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  i 
facture.     An  author  may  produce  a  literary  work  of  merit,  an 
an  excellent   picture  or  design,  a  sculptor  a  fine  statue,  will 
knowing  anything  of  chemical  or  manufacturing  science,  and  will 
possessing  that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  produce  that  wh 
may  be    made   the  subject  of  letters   patent   under   the    *tatute  < 
monopolies.      But  still  there  is  a  resemblance  in  this  respect,  tint  j 
each  case  the  right  of  enjoyment  to  the  individual  is  founded  uponl 
limitation   imposed  upon   the   rights   of  others.     Many  part 
; might  be  pointed  out  in  which  productions  which  may  be  made  I 
subject  of  copyright  differ  from  those  for  which  letters  patent  i 
•bo  granted,  but  this  topic  need  not  be  pursued  further  at  thi*  l 
Suffice  it    to  say,  that  there  is  a  sufficient  similarity  between 
subjects  of  copyright  and  letters  patent  regarding  them  as  a  sp 
of  property ,  in  which  character  only  they  can  be  dealt  with 
court  of  law,  as  to  render  it  expedient  that  a  tribunal  appoint* 
the  consideration  and  determination  of  patent  rights  should  U» 
jurisdiction  also  over  questions  of  copyright  and  registration  of  <lc 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  upon  the  subject  of  licences,  decli 
that  the  Committee  approve  of  the  principle  of  compelling  paten 
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i grant  licences  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration,  or  in  case  the 

'  i  flnall  not  agree,  then  by  the  proposed  tribunal,  or  by  an  arbi- 

r,  or  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  said  tribunal. 

'  this  subject,  however,  they  do  not  discuss  at  length,  as  they  desire 

tfirect  attention  chiefly  to  the  two  important  subjects  particularly 

"Died  oat — viz., 

The  preventing   the    indiscriminate  grant  of  letters  patent, 

and 
The  constitution  of  an  efficient  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  patent 


I  If  these  objects  can  be  accomplished,  other  subordinate  matters, 
mi  in  comparison  of  small  importance,  will  no  doubt  be  consistently 
pi  satisfactorily  arranged. 
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MS  this  Department  is  discussed  the  science  of  Civil  Jurisprudence ;  its  bearings 
ttte  social  condition  of  the  people ;  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  wide 
i  of  its  principles ;  the  practical  defects  in  our  laws ;  the  evils  arising  from 
k  defects ;  and  the  fitting  remedies. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

[In   addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
■ — 2 — ;  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

[."  The  Machinery  of  Legislation."    By  J.  Napier  Higgins. 

■     On  the   Appropriate  and   Adequate   Constitution  of  Judicial 

Tribunals,  and  the  Institution  of  Judiciary  over  them."     By 

Arthur  Symonds. 
1  On  the  Admiralty  Court."     By  B.  C.  Lloyd,  Q.C. 
-m  A  short  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  existing  Bankrupt 
■~"         Court*  and  an  Exposition  of  its  Principles  in  Administering 

the  Trust  between  Debtor    and  Creditor."      By  the  Hon. 
i  Judge  Lynch. 

***  Ought  the  Management  of  Bankrupts'  Estates  to  he  placed  in 
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the,  hands  of  Official  Assignees  appointed  by  the   Gore 

iiunt,  or  Id  the  hands  of  Assigneei  or  Trustees  nominated  I 

the  Creditor!  ?"     By  David  M 'Cubbin. 
1  On  the  N  for  ft  Law  to   compel  every  Trader  to 

an    Annual     Balance,    under    pain    of    Imprisonment." 

David  Smith, 
1  On  the  Irish  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Act.**     By  D.  C.  He 

s  Observations   on  the   Proposal  of  admitting    the    Evidence  i 

accused  Persons  on  their  Trial."     By  P.  J.  M'Kenna. 
■  Remarks  on  the  Act  enabling  Married   Women  to    dispose  I 
Id  \eisiouary  Interests   in  Personal  Property,  with   Bug 
tions  for  its  Amendment."     By  David  Ross. 
•  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Working  of  the  Gr 
Jury  System  in  Ireland  and  its  Extension  to  England.** 
I -itc  J.  Murphy. 
The  Relations  of  the  Bars  of  England  and  Ireland."     By  J. 

Meek  ins. 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law."  By  James  Wbe 
On  the  Appointment  of  a  Public  Trustee,"     By  John  C.  Wl 
On  the  Practice  oi'  Conveyancing  among  the  Native  Irish  befi 
the  Introduction  of  English  Law,"     By  J.  H.  Smith. 


MACHINERY    OF   LEGISLATIONS 

Mr.  J. Napier  IIi»;<;iNsf  in  his  paper  on  "The  Machinery  of  1 
tmn/"  pointed  <>ut  tin-  faulty  method  at  present  pursued  in  draught! 
Bills*  and  passing  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  he  illustrated  by  t' 
ing  the  anomalous  and  conflicting  nature  <>f  many  of  the  provisions  < 
the  recent  Bankruptcy  Ael.     Mr.  Higgini  showed  that  it 
more  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  deficiencies,  as  a  false  notion 
arisen  in  the  public  mind  that  some  great  improvement  had 
place  in  ihe  preparation  of  Bills,  whereas  hi  fact,  uotwithst 
a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  little  bad  yet  been  done  in  impr 
the    form,  arrangement,  expression,  and  general  character  of  , 
regarded  as  works  of  juristical  art.  The  numerous  Select  Commit! 
Commissioners,  and  Boards  which  have  been  appointed  from  tin 
time  to  consolidate  the  Statute  Law  were  alluded  to,  and  their  si 
comings,  especially  those  of  the  late  Statute  Law  Commissi 
pointed  out  ;  a  history  was  then   given  of  the  Criminal   Law 
soli dat ion  Acts  passed    during  the  last   Session,  and  it   was 
that  their  preparation  had  been  characterised  by  an  extraordii 
series  of  mistakes  and  procrastination,  and  that  their  final 
through  Parliament  showed  strikingly  the  necessity  for  a  m 
of  justice,  or  some  such  official,  to  revise  our  current  legislation. 
Mr.  Htggins  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  defective  method 
of  conducting  business  in  the  Legislature,  which  had  led  durit 
last  Session  to  the  failure  of  the  Trades'  Marks  Bill,  Highway^ 
and  Palace  of  Justice  Bill,  all  three  measures  having  been  prepared 
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Government,  and  pressed  by  them  upon  the  House  ;  and  he 
tluded  by  forcibly  pointing  out  the  uncertainty,  litigation,  and 
ihiefs  that  had  arisen  from  the  loose  and  inaccurate  style  of 
;uage  adopted  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   TRIBUNALS. 

[r.  Arthur  Sthonds  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  Appropriate 
Adequate  Constitution  of  Tribunals,  and  the  Distribution  of  the 
iciary  over  them,"  in  which  he  showed  that  the  necessary 
Dents  of  their  constitution  were, — a  headship,  to  preside  over  the 
lie  law,  and  over  particular  courts  ;  other  judicial  members, 
resenting  the  special  qualifications  that  cannot  be  found  in  a  single 
50  ;  suitable  executive  officers  ;  an  agency  for  the  suitors,  as  by 
risters  or  solicitors  ;  clerks  and  registrars  ;  and  inferior  agents, 
tummoning  officers,  &c.  A  simple  return  of  the  constituents  of 
li  court  as  it  exists,  of  the  jurisdictions  with  which  it  is  charged, 
he  number  of  transactions  under  each  jurisdiction,  of  the  calendar 
ts  operations,  of  the  regulations  by  which  it  is  governed,  of  the 
of  suitors  before  it,  (in  their  respective  characters  as  such,)  of 
terriers  of  localities  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends,  would 
rd  an  abundant  collection  of  practical  information  which,  being 
milated  in  some  common  form,  would  give  us  completely  the  object 
rar  investigation — t.  e.,  all  the  conditions  found  to  be  necessary 
constituting  systems  of  tribunal.  The  deficiency  of  any  tribunal 
my  particular  would  be  found  to  be  supplied  by  some  other. 
k  court  of  justice  should  sit  constantly,  openly  and  in  camera; 
which  end  there  should  be  three  judges,  one  sitting  in  public, 
>  in  chambers,  and  one  in  vacation.  Such  a  court  should  be  omni- 
Bpetent  in  its  district  and  jurisdiction. 

Special  jurisdictions  should  be  presided  over  by  general  courts ; 
il  tribunals  by  imperial  courts  ;  while,  for  the  whole  empire,  there 
«W  be  a  court  presiding  over  all  others,  national  and  provincial, 
rial  and  general. 

If  the  courts  throughout  the  realm  were  similarly  constituted,  the 
ttedare,  pleading,  and  rules  of  evidence  being  mainly  the  same,  if 
;  identical,  and  the  formulas  in  use  being  alike,  it  would  follow 
t  any  person  trained  in  one  court  would  be  fit  for  practice  in  any 
er.  It  might  then  be  proposed  that  the  legal  profession  in  the 
Be  countries  should  constitute  a  single  advocacy  and  agency,  and 
t  the  judiciary  throughout  the  kingdom  might  also  be  consolidated. 
onial  judges  might  also  be  thus  made  available  for  home  employ- 
it 

We  have  now  500  judges  employed,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  million, 
Baking  the  law  diverse  and  complicated  ;  they  should  be 
tloyed,  Mr.  Symonds  suggested,  not  merely  in  determining  suits, 
in  collecting,  ascertaining,  and  defining  the  law.  Their  report 
aid  be  yearly  presented  to  Parliament,  thus  constituting  a  regular 
nl. accretion  to  our  law  which  would  be  incorporated  by  the 
k  of  the  Parliament  and  his  staff  with  existing  legislation.  There 
1  R 
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cers  to  aJvia 

on  the  exifi 
11  their  mode 


should  also  be  attached  to  each  House  judicial  officers 
th  e  legal  portion  s  of  t  h  e  \  r  busmen. 

Mi".  Synmuds  concluded  hy  some  innervations 
defects  in  the  constitution  of  our  tribunals,  and  i 
■working. 

1USCUS9ION   OX    PUBLIC    ritUSECUTORS    IN   PRUSSIA. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  reading  of  Ba 
HoltKeiidorfTti  paper,  printed  at  page  143, 

Lord  Krumiiivm  said  though  there  might  be  defect*   in  the  Prussian  ml 
the  institution  of  public  prosecutors  was  of  very  great  benefit,  ami 
would,   he  wns  sure*   agree  with  him  in  thinking  it  very  deet  ruble  to  bin 
responsible  Minister  of  Justice  for  thin  country.    The  want  of  such  a  system 
a  very  great  defect  in  Engl  anil,     lie  coukl  take  no  blame  to  bin 
matter*  for  one  of  the  last  efforts  he  made  before  quitting  office  was  t 
a  system  of  public  prosecutors,  but  it  was  thought  too  large  a  step  to  task* 
once  to  involve  the  whole  country  in  such  a  system.     He  might  refer 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  and  in  neither  country  did  the  defect  alludd 
as  operating  in  Prussia  exist.     In  Scotland  the  private  prosecutor  was  teduiaai 
nqttireil  to  obtain  the  fc*  concurrence"  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  but  that  cuDcarn 
was  never  withheld  unless  in  extraordinary  cases  in  which  there  was  obit 
cause  for  M  doing. 

Mr,  Natikk  agreed  that  the  system  of  public  responsible  prosecutor*  w* 
valuable  one.  He  referred  to  some  defects  in  the  Irish  system  espe< 
coroners  proceeding  by  inquest.  He  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  intfiiaj 
of  coroners  was  worse  than  useless,  arising  from  the  class  of  jurors  and  tuTOI 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  As  an  instance,  a  coroner's  jury  in  a  cerUutj 
of  Ireland,  in  a  case  where  a  person  died  from  faiuine,  found  a  verdict  of  4 
murder  against  Lord  J.  Russell.  He  thought  all  cases  of  prosecution  oug&tl 
to  be  submitted  to  a  public  proseeiitur,  and  if  he  thought  the  ease  unfit  for  hit 
take  up,  then  leave  it  to  the  private  prosecutor  to  proceed,  should  he  think  ft 
do  so. 

The  Solicitor -General  also  remarked  on  the  inefficiency  of  coroners'  inqpd 
which  were  often  calculated  to  lead  to  a  failure  and  miscarriage  of  justice,  *>M 
BO  that  the  hivv  officers  of  the  Crown  had  in  a  great  measure  been  obUfW 
disregard  the  verdicts  at  inquests  altogether.  This  arose  not  only  from  I 
class  of  persons  usually  serving  on  coroners*  juries,  but  also  in  consequent  i 
the  defective  education  of  many  of  the  coroners. 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  in  England  he  was  present  on  one  occasion  stai 
bill  was  sent  to  a  grand  jury  in  Lancaster  against  a  gentleman  for  murder,  t«M 
a  light  was  not  put  up  on  a  road  through  bis  property  by  his  bailiff,  in  conse^j 
of  whirh  an  old  woman  broke  her  neck.  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Blmmfl 
Lancaster,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability  and  large  property.  Thetoflfl 
found,  nmi  although  be  was  acquitted  by  a  petty  jury,  he  went  dawn  ttjj 
grave  liable  to  the  allegation  that  he  had  been  once  charged  with  mm 
caw,  which  was  one  of  many,  showed  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  public  pi  titfl 
in  England. 

lt>.  Wbutesidi,  M.P.,  said  he  was  much  surprised  that  when  this  sub)*1 
>  public  prosecutors  was  discussed  in  England  they  did  not  look  more  to  the  inw 
boos  under  which  the  system  was  carried  out  in  Ireland.  The  proswrtirtll 
this  country,  as  conducted  by  the  deputies  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  ifciij 
that  the  system  worked  well,  though  there  were  some  evils  incident  bl 
Sometimes  the  deputies  of  the  Attorney-General  were  quiet  elderly  gentMl 
who  conducted  prosecutions  too  quietly,  and  it  was  not  etiquette  for  an  AttnrM 
General  to  remove  a  gentleman  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  so  if  beflw 
gentleman  as  old  as  Mcrhusaleh  lie  must  keep  him.  In  conclusion,! 
Whiteside  observed  that  in  the  main  the  Crown  prosecutions  were  conduct**1* 
in  a  most  orderly  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  Attorney -General  could  pm 
cute  in  any  case  he  thought  lit,  but  was  not  obliged  to  take  up  every  cast.  1 


e  reading  of  the  paper  on  **  The  Landed  Instates  Court," 
-General  for  Ireland,  printed  at  page  161, — 

Esi  dc  observed*  in  reference  to  the  paper  read  by  bis  learned  friend, 
•General,  that  one  of  Ibe  advantages  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  wag 
i  of  the  conveyance  under  it — he  believed  it  was  about  tbe  length  of  a 
— showing  that  a  great  deal  might  be  conveyed  in  a  very  short  space. 

asked  to  be  trustee  of  a  marriage  settlement  in  England,  and  in  a 
nadvertence  ho  yielded.     He  was  called  on  to  be  presort  at  the  exe- 

settlements^  the  solicitor  at  tended  with  a  innss  of  purrhm»<nt  under 

bridegroom  himself  attended,  and  as  to  the  other  trustee,  he  forgot 
gentleman  was  present  or  not.  The  man  of  law  began  reading  away, 
Whiteside)  fell  fad  asleep.  Just  as  he  awoke  he  beard  him  reading 
anything  herein  contained  to  tbe  contrary  notwithstanding."  The 
pk  irai  wringing  his  hands  in  the  corner,  asked  aim  whether  he 
or  would  ever  1m?  done.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  replied  that  he 
uld  have  finished  before  it  was  time  to  go  to  church.  A  conveyancer 
1*1  Inn  was  asked  what  is  the  reason  deeds  are  so  long  when  they 
hort?    Because  it  is  not  convenient  for  those  who  might  draw  up  a 

make  a  short  one,  for  the  greaicr  the  length  tbe  greater  the  profit. 

>ay  them  in  proportion  to  the  brevity  of  toe  deed  reform  would  be 

The  Solicitor-Genera]  bad  stated  very  correctly  that  when  a  com- 
ijuiry  on  this  subject  was  instituted,  of  which  be  was  secretary,  ihey 
lendation  that  whatever  new  jurisdiction  was  created  should  be 
Ooort  of  Chancery*  He  admitted  that  the  names  to  that  report 
i  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  but  much  as  he  respected  those  who 
eport,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reject  ft.  The  very  fact  stated  by  the 
icral,  that  1/208  Chancery  suits  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  Iocum- 
ragh  to  induce  him  to  hesitate  before  placing  the.  new 
n  the  Court  of  Chancery.  When  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
ubject,  and  when  the  question  was  put  whether  tbe  report  should  be 
or  rejected,  it  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  it  was  by 
of  the  chairman  it  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  Landed 
ure  had  been  well  stated  in  thepaj>er  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  Solicitor- 
id  heard  of  revolutions,  but  his  two  right  hon.  friends  near  him 
tfield  and  Hargreave)  were  the  most  revolutionary  character*  in  the 

ey  had  t>een  the  means  of  changing  the  ownership  of  a  sixth  part  of 
fall  Ireland,  and  he  undertook  to  say  they  had  been  more  extensive 

I  in  the  conveyancing  department  than  tbe  most  expert  practitioner 
s  Inn  could  produce.    To  show  the  results  of  the  heavy  legal  expenses 

■    -X~»  <*f  fjainfl     lift  w>iffKf  irnvnitrtn  iYl+t  a  friamt  rif  tiia an  K«l«™  «~1._  j 
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-  himself,  In  which  the  produce  of  the  estate  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  exj 
of  selling  It,  though  all  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with  the  strictest  eooai 
The  judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  would  at  all  times  be  happy  to  nt 
and  consider  with  care  and  favour  any  suggestion  to  cheapen  the  expense*  oi 
Court  with  safety  to  the  public.     All  other  courts  of  justice  decided  between 
tending  parties,  and  if  any  statement  mode  tar  (KM  party  was  not  disprored  bj 
other,  the  judge  might  safely  acquiesce  in  it;    but  the  Landed  Estates  C 
-  mi  Id  not  act  in  that  manner.     The  public  at  large — individuals  unrepresenti 
the  Court — might  have  an  Interest  in  the  lands  with  which  the  Court  was  deal 
and  their  rights  must  l>e  considered.     It  was  not  merely  that  no  party  pra 
had  an  interest  in  maintaining  their  rights,  every  party  in  Court  was  into 
suppressing  tbetn.     Land  would  not  sell  for  abetter  price,  nor  were  incumin 
more  likely  to  be  paid  if  the  judges  found  some  defect  in  the  title — B>m 
third  party — some  interest — some  easements  sxisting  which  were  not  sup 
exist  before,  or  that  the  boundaries  given  to  the  Court  included  a  fewj 
some  neighbouring  proprietors'  land.    These  matters  must  frequently  he  i 
ex  pnrUy  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  danger  which  existed  of  dealing  \ 
ex  park  rights  and  interests,  the  Court  had  to  'summon  very  frequently,  si  gf 
expense,  persons  whom  the  parties  before  the  Court  wished  to  be  absent.    Ajf 
the  Court  had  often  to  order  surveys  to  be  made,  and  this,  of  course,  iafw 
expense.     All  these  circumstances  exercised  in  due  nee  on  the  expense  of  k»1* 
Hub  Court,     lie  had  been  asked  to  make  an  observation  on  the  system  of  ll 
debentures.    lie  wished  to  say  that  he  had  framed  in  detail  a  Bill  oi 
the  responsibility  of  which  he  was  ready  to  accept.    He  believed  the  plan  to 
feasible,  and  that  if  adopted  it  would  prove  of  great  benefit,  and  he  was  perfaaf 
prepared,  if  the  Legislature  thought  lit,  to  undertake  the  carrying  out  < 
measure.     The  advantages  offered  were  the  enabling  parties  On 
obtain  money  without  the  expense  and  delay  at  present  attending  a  BMKj|| 
perfect  swuriry,  impossibility  of  forgery,  facility  of  transfer,  read; 
getting  a  debt  or  selling  it.    He  believed  that  to  the  fair  sex  this  wia 
greater  interest  than  they  supposed  it  to  be.    He  often  had  felt  great  pain  is 
course  of  many  of  the  hard  cases  which  came  before  him,  observing  that  id 
of  bad  title  a  lady  was  very  often  the  sufferer,     Whether  it  was  from  thdrp 
nature,  or  the  want  of  that  unamlable  suspicion,  which  was  so  necessary  la  I 
legal  matters,  the  gentle  ami  unsuspecting  sex  were  much  more  apt  tatt 
sterner  portion  of  mankind  to  lend  money  on  bad  security. 

Mr,  Pollard- Uequu art  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  Depart n 
benefit  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  the  great  body  of  the  landed  propricb* 
the  country. 

Mr,  W,  O'Connor  Moaai a,  barrister,  feared  that  injurious  consequence* 
ensue  if  the  Court  of  Equity  and  good  conscience  was  to  be  pennant 
from  the  Court  having  the  power  of  transferring  land.  He  regarded 
Estates  Court  aa  a  great  legal  discovery  which  had  conferred 
advantage  on  the  country,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  great  princlpl 
in  rem  upon  land  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
ancient  tribunal  in  the  country. 

The  President   expressed  his  cordial  thanks  to  the  Solicitor-GensrsI, 
Whiteside,  and  Judge  LongBeld,  for  the  valuable  information  they  bad  aft 
the  Department  on  this  important  question.  At  the  time  the  Incune 
Act  was  first  proposed  in  Parliament,  he  (Mr.  Napier]  was  opposed 
this  ground;  he  thought  that  a  great  public  calamity  having  befallen  tbeo 
and  the  proprietors  of  land  especially  being  in  difficult  circumstances,  U* 
of  forcing  their  properties  into  the  market  at  such  a  time  would  be  that  B" 
cases  they  would  be  sacrificed.     This   apprehension*  he  believed,  bad 
correct  in  many  instances  where  properties  were  sold  at  Beran,  eight, 
yean*'  purchase.       However,  as  the  Court  proceeded  in   its  operatioi 
the  clouds  which  at  first  obscured  the  social  circumstances  of  the  cotial 
away,  the  working  of  the  Court  became  more  satisfactory,  and  when  ft*1 
came  to  be  considered  of  making  the  Landed  Estates  Court  a  permsaesi 
1  tion,  he  gave  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  O'SHAuaiiNEssr  said  this  question  of  debentures  for  raising  l 
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one,  and  one  in  regard  of  which  the  Association  ought  to  be 
elf.  His  opinion  was  that  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  legalising  ' 
money  on  land  debentures  would  be  most  injurious,  creating 
tabling  improvident  proprietors  to  raise  money  so  easily  that 
>  their  estates  in  incumbrances,  and  thus  re-create  the  state  of 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  relieve  the 
the  results  would  be  that  the  debentures  would  be  a  blister 

landowner,  having  a  diminished  interest  therein,  would  not 
ve  his  estate,  the  property  in  the  land  would  be  transferred  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  would  be  materially  injured, 
argued  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  observed  that 
,  that  improvident  landed  proprietors  would  be  tempted  to  ex* 
facility  for  raising  money  offered,  was  met  by  the  fact  that  the 
Matures  was  limited  to  one-half  the  value  of  the  estate. 

HE   ADMIRALTY  COURT   IK  IRELAND* 

is  an  abstract  of  the  papor  on  this  subject  read  by 
>,  Q.C.  :— 

3  branch  of  our  judicial  system  to  which  the 
r  President's  address,  (Mr.  Napier's,)  on  the 
the  laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  peculiarly 
t,  namely,  administered  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
the  Court  of  Commerce  of  the  country.  Great  im- 
kte  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  Session,  (24  & 
have  been  made  in  the  jurisdiction  and  procedure 
Admiralty  in  England;  and  except  a  similar  consti- 

to  the  Court  here,  the  result  must  be  injurious 

of  commerce  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  English  and 
tts.  In  1854  the  number  of  English  ships  that 
ts  of  Ireland  was  881;  and  of  foreign  ships  621; 
the  number  of  English  ships  was  1,168,  and  of 
)66 :  and  the  intermediate  years  show  the  increase 
adual.  The  trade  with  France,  which  at  present  is 
11  be  greatly  increased  by  the  new  tariff.  If  the 
*r,  of  an  English  or  foreign  ship  coming  into  an 
ds  that  for  any  particular  grievance  he  can  obtain 
unary  and  inexpensive  form,  while  in  an  Irish  port 
a  similar  matter,  either  the  Court  here  has  no  juris- 
entertain  the  complaint,  or  else  that  the  exercise  of 
is  so  clogged  with  an  expensive  machinery  as  to 
lial  of  justice,  the  result  must  be  injurious  to  the 
imerce    in  Ireland.     A  memorial  has  been  sent  to 

by  the  merchants  of  Cork,  complaining  that  they 
me  advantages  as  England  for  breach  of  duty  or 
part  of  the  masters  or  owners  of  foreign  ships.  A 
ely  arrived  in  Queen  stow  n  with  a  cargo  of  wheat, 
ter  party  the  master  was  directed  to  take  the  cargQ 
ort  he  should  be  ordered.     He  was  ordered  to  go  to 

refused  to  go,  and  sold  part  of  the  cargo,  paid  his 
ither  captain  on  board,  and  made  his  escape.  The 
dty  in  this  country  could  give  no  relief ;  and  as  to  an 
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action  in  a  court  of  common  law,  tlie  vessel  might  t>e  In 
distant  part  of  the  globe  before  its  process  could  avail. 
England,  by  the  6th  section  of  the  new  Act,  a  fiat  could  be  at  01 
obtained  for  the  arrest  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  the  captain  would 
made  to  perform  his  contract.  For  a  long  time  i lie  jurisdiction 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  both  countries  was  the  same.  But 
England  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Court  to 
place,  (which  was  historically  sketched  by  the  author,)  and  t 
rpceut  Act  has  placed  the  jurisdiction  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  fi 
in  Ireland  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature,  except  that  t 
Sth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  stipulated  for  the  contin 
Ireland  of  an  "Instance  Court  of  Admiralty;"  *♦£.,  a  court  as  < 
tinguished  from  a  prize  court.  A  clause,  indeed,  had  been  inier 
in  the  recent  Probate  Act,  (20  &  21  Viet.  c.  79,  ft.  14,)  enablii 
the  Crown,  whenever  a  vacancy  may  occur  in  the  judgeship  of  I 
Admiralty  Court,  to  annex  that  office  to  the  judgeship  of  theProU 
Court.  This  was  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  step  in  the  v 
rcction,  as  the  value  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  consists  in  it*  be 
open  all  the  year  round,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  marine  maitei 

In  Ireland  ihc  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  remains  as  in  former  tim 
and  is  confined  to  cases  of  salvage,  collision  of  vessels  at 
tomxy  bonds,  suits  for  seamen's  wages,  suits  for  materials  supplied 
the  vessels,  and  suits  of  possession— that  is,  where  there  are  pi 
owners  in  a  vessel  and  they  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  or  differ  as 
the  employment  of  the  ship.     All  that  the  Court  in  Ireland  cam 
in  thill  last  ease  is  to  arrest    the  vessel  until  security  is  given  tot 
dissentient  party  for  the  return  of  the  ship.     But  such  quarrel? if 
very  injurious  to  commerce,  and  prevent  the  healthy  working  of  t 
ship.      For  a  remedy,  by  the  8th  section  of  24  &  2o  \ 
the  Court  in  England,  if  it  should  fail  by  other  means  to 
disputes  between  the  co-owners,  has  the  power  to  direct  the  ship, 
any  share  of  it,  to  be  sold,  so  that  it  may  pass  into  new  Iiai 
the  healthy  working  of  the  ship  be  restored*     This  enaci 
defective  iu  not  giving  to   masters  and  owners  a  recipn 
against  the  merchant  to  recover  their  freight  and  dein 
such  cases  the  Court  of  Admiralty  should  have  power  to 
monition  against  the  merchant,  and  compel  him  to  show  cai 
the  freight  or  demurrage  should  not  be  paid* 

The  evidence  in   the  Court  of  Admiralty  is  taken  in  $t 
written  interrogatories  exhibited  to  the  witness,  which  is  in  all 
ii  very  defective  mode  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  even  v. 
impngnaut  does  not  appear,  the  promovent  must  still  pro\ 
in  scriptis,  and  establish  each  material  fact   by  the  e video* 
witnesses.     Whereas  the  judge  should  have  the  power,  where  t 
impngnaut  will  not  appear,  or  answer  the  case  made  against  him, 
allow  judgment  to  be  entered  against  him  by  default  according  to  1 
practice  of  other  courts.     Witnesses  should  be  always  exami 
voce,  and  in  open  court,  as  they  arc  now  occasionally  by  consent  I 
the  parties.     If  all   this  cannot  be  accomplished,  at  all  e^ 
Court  here  should  not  be  left  in  its  present  condition ;  but  the  bca 
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is  Act  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the  Court  in  England  r 
e  extended  to  Ireland. 

DISCUSSION. 

K.  Lowby,  Q.C.,  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the  suggestions 
.  in  the  paper,  and  would  also  recommend  that  the  Court  should 
1  to  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession.  It  was  most  desirable  that 
ild  be  taken  to  reduce  the  costs  of  proceedings,  which  in  every  case 
deferable,  not  only  in  the  Court  itself,  but  particularly  in  cases  of  appeals, 
it  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  to  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
is  an  ill-constituted  court  in  itself,  and  most  expensive.  He  considered  > 
ippeal  should  be  to  the  Chancery  Appeal  Court.  The  learned  gentleman  . 
arved  that  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  most  inadequately 
us  services. 

iMiDEXT  said  that  the  paper  was  a  most  important  one.  It  was  perfectly  ' 
t  appeals  from  the  Admiralty  Court  should  go  to  the  Chancery  Appeal  ; 
nd  that  the  judge,  who  had  high  and  important  duties  to  discharge, 
» adequately  remunerated  for  his  services.  The  salary  of  that  gentleman, 
barged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  ability,  was  nothing  less  than 
ble. 

HiTBsiDE,  M.F.,  stated  that  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  • 
7  Court  was  open  to  the  entire  Bar.    There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
7  of  opening  it,  and  also  of  giving  a  proper  appeal,  and  a  sufficient  salary 
jned  judge. 

Kbllt  observed  that  he  had  endeavoured  for  the  last  three  years,  but  - 
neceas,  to  induce  the  Government  to  pass  a  Bill  embracing  all  the  reforms 
1  by  his  friend  Mr.  Lloyd ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  publicity  the  matter 
obtained  would  lead  to  their  early  adoption. 

THE   LAW  OP   BANKRUPTCY.* 

Idition  to  the  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee, 
vill  be  found  at  page  227,  papers  on  this  subject  were  read  by 
^ynch,  Mr.  Heron,  Q.C.,  Mr.  M'Cubbin,  and  Mr.  David  Smith. 
lapers  are  abstracted  below. 

e  Lynch  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  the  Bankrupt  Code 
b  protective  to  society,  enabling  it  to  take  back  to  itself  the  ' 
y  of  an  individual  when  he  has  violated  the  trust  on  which 

it,  (that  of  meeting  the  liabilities  incurred  on  the  credit  of 
perty,)  the  law  itself  then  exercising  the  trust  for  the  benefit 
reditors.  It  was  also  shown  that  a  man  may  be  really  solvent, 
able  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  yet  become  insolvent  during  the 
j  process  for  meeting  at  once  the  demands  of  his  creditors, 
to  the  law  expenses  incurred  by  creating  specific  charges  on 
perty.  To  meet  such  cases  the  "arrangement  clauses"  of  the 
tpt  Code  had  been  framed,  and  permitted  the  liquidation  of 
t  a  moderate  cost.  These  provisions  had  been  restricted  to 
,  because  it  was  the  growth  of  trade  which  first  compelled  the 
ent  of  a  bankrupt  law,  and  the  feudal  ideas  respecting  land 
t  that  time  in  full  force.     But  the  principle  enunciated  is 

applicable  to  non-traders.  The  tribunal  in  bankruptcy  being 
lie  court  for  the  distribution  of  the  property  held  by  persons 
to  discharge  their  debts,  it  becomes  necessarily  a  court  for 
1  disposal  of  the  property.     As  regards  personal  property  this 

*  See  Tram.  I860,  pp.  167  and  271. 
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matter  is  easy  enough;  but  with  regard  to  lauded  estates  in  I  re  Ian 
where  a  court  of  special  jurisdiction  exists,  this  anomalous  state  < 
things  arises  in  directing  the  sales  of  landed  property,  viz. — Tk 
Court  of  Bankruptcy,  when  it  directs  t!  thereby  impose*  til 

necessity  of  a  new  proceeding  in  the  LnuoYd  Estates  Courts  unf 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  specially  directs  the  Bale  to  I 
Bankrupt  Court,  and  thus  two  proceedings  in  two  differ* 
for  one  and  the  same  end,  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  law. 
Lauded  Estates  Court  had  done  great  good,  but  it  arose  out  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  and  some  of  its  present  powers  arequ- 
able  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judge,  the  principle  of  A 
Bankrupt  Code  more  generally  applied  and  math*  men  ber 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  larger  court  for  the  general  di* 
tributiou  and  application  of  the  property  of  persons  indebted,  wk 
to  embrace  nearly  all  the  cases  disposed  of  at  present  in  the  Lands 
Estates  Court ;  and  the  courts  of  common  law  and  Court  of  Chaucer 
would  exist,  as  far  as  regards  property  incumbered  with  debts  and  i 
rights,  fur  the  enforcement  of  individual  rights  attaching  on  sue 
property  ;  while  the  court  of  distribution  and  enforcement  of  gcocr 
rights  would  he  the  means  of  rectifying  the  social  evils  t&s 
from  the  undue  extension  of  credit  and  the  abuse  of  the  trust  towar 
society  on  which  property  is  held.  Several  illustrations  were  gitl 
by  the  author  to  show  that  an  extension  of  the  application  of  A 
u arrangement  clauses"  to  land-owners  would  be  of  great  benefit  I 
them,  as  enabling  them  to  discharge  their  liabilities  to  all  thd 
creditors  at  a  much  less  cost  than  at  present.  The  rapid  incrafl 
within  the  last  two  years  in  the  business  of  t lie  Court  of  Bankrupt* 
in  Ireland,  even  with  its  present  limited'  code,  and  the  corrcspondil 
decrease  of  the  business  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  of  the  Coi 
of  Chancery,  show  the  public  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  genes 
justice  for  all  the  creditors.  The  high  place  of  the  Court  of  Baa 
ruptcy  among  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State  is  becoming  reeo| 
uised,  and  it  must,  in  time,  become  the  court  for  administering  4 
broad  principles  of  justice  and  equality  the  trust  attached  to  pi 
by  reason  of  credit  taken  by  its  owr 

Mr.  1 1  Km  i.\s  paper  contained  a  statistical  statement  of  the  worlil 
of  the  different  insolvent  Acts  that  have  been  in  force  in  Irclii 
till  the  1st  of  November,  18o7»  when  the  Irish  Bankrupt  si 
Insolvent  Act  came  into  operation.  By  it  the  Insolvent  Debto 
Court  w  died,  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  ( 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  then  established.     As  regards  iusoWe 
debtors  two  great  changes  were  effected  :  first,  the  property 
debtor  is  vested  in  official  assignees  of  the  court,  who  are  acu'f 
realize  all   that  it  is  possible   to  realize,    account   accurately,  •! 
faithfully  distribute  the  amount  amongst  the  creditors.      Even  wll 
a  creditors1  assignee    is    afterwards    chosen    by  the   credit- 
property  vests  in  him  only  jointly  with  the  official  assignee,  who 
alone  entitled  to  possess  himself  of  or  give  valid  discharge- 
secondly,  no  insolvent  debtor  can  have  liberty  of  his  person  until" 
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h  delivered  up  to  the  official  assignee  all  his  moveable  property, 
•oka,  and  papers.  It  has  been  the  result  of  these  two  changes,  for 
he  law  in  other  respects  remains  much  the  same,  that  with  a 
faunished  number  of  cases,  the  number  in  which  active  measures 
m  taken  to  realize  property  has  increased,  and  the  number  of 
Bridends  accordingly.  The  whole  of  the  jurisdiction  as  to  property 
la  insolvency  is  exercised  by  this  Court.  But  the  judges  of  counties 
awrcise  the  jurisdiction  as  to  discharging  or  remanding  the  several 
piscMiers  confined  for  debt  in  their  respective  counties.  Whenever 
■ay  trader  is  arrested  for  debt,  and  is  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
htolvent  side  of  the  Court,  the  Court  has  the  power  to  give  him  an 
aksolute  discharge,  similar  to  the  certificate  in  bankruptcy.  One 
hportant  change  was  made  as  to  executors.  Previously  to  1857  in 
aWaud,  whenever  a  sheriff  seized  the  goods  of  the  debtor  under  a 
Wit  of  fieri  facia*  issued  by  a  bona  fide  creditor  acting  adversely, 
fct  creditor  had  a  right  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  execution,  even 
ftongh  after  seizure,  and  before  the  sale,  the  debtor  became  bank- 
aft  The  consequence  was,  that  in  small  cases,  whenever  a 
peditor  succeeded  in  getting  a  heavy  execution  in,  there  never  was 
•bankruptcy— one  creditor  swept  away  ail  the  property.  It  is  very 
afferent  now.  Whenever  an  execution  is  put  in  upon  a  trader,  as 
m  naturally  is  hostile  to  the  execution  creditor,  he  is  enabled  to 
IkAat  the  execution  by  signing  a  declaration  of  insolvency  and  filing 
%  petition  of  bankruptcy.  By  this  means  whatever  property  there 
%  is  divided  amongst  all  the  creditors,  and  one  person  is  not 
Ijmnitted  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  principal  share.  This  is  one 
"the  reasons  for  the  great  increase  of  bankruptcy  business  in  the 
art,  another  being  the  considerable  reduction  that  has  been  made 
the  fees.  As  a  whole,  the  results  of  the  working  (in  bankruptcy) 
| if  the  Court  since  1857  may  be  thus  stated  : — By  the  reduction  of 
pfc  law  expenses  and  the  simplifying  of  the  procedure,  the  business 
|  rf  the  Court  was  instantaneously  quadrupled.  About  a  million  and 
ikalf  of  debts  come  before  the  Court  every  year.  Out  of  the  assets 
nUected  the  law  taxes  and  charges  are  about  £5000  per  annum. 
Tke  solicitors  receive  in  costs  about  £30,000  per  annum  ;  the 
floe  of  the  official  assignees,  £3000   per  annum  ;    £70,000  are 

Kid  in  mortgages,  salaries,  rent,  and  other  preferential  payments  ; 
50,000  per  annum  are  actually   paid   in   dividends  ;    £120,000 
f  Mer  the  arrangement   clauses,   principally   through   composition 
Wit.    The  whole  of  this  business  is  done  by  two  judges,  assisted  by 
Jkirteen  officers,   and  the  expense  of  the  entire  Court  in  every 
4fftrtment  is  under  £10,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  David  M'Cubbin's  paper  "  On  the  Relative  Merits  of  Official 
Assignees  and  Trustees  elected  by  Creditors  in  the  Management  of 
Bankrupts'  Estates,"  showed  that  the  Scotch  system,  where  the. 
trustee  is  elected  by  the  creditors,  was  quite  as  efficient,  and  much 
•ore  economical,  than  the  system  of  official  assignees,  which  prevails 
k  Ireland.  He  alluded  to  the  important  fact  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  for  England,  which  lately  passed  the  Legislature,  acknowledged 
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this  important  truth  ;  that  the  Scotch  mode  of  giving  crcdi 
election  of  their  own  trustee  was  superior  to  the  former  system  u 
England,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  election  of  the  t 
majority  in  amount  of  the  creditors  ;  and  he  eon  eluded  by  suggesting 
that  this  improvement  might  he  imitated  with  advantage  in  lr 

Mr,  David  Smith's  paper  "On  the  Necessity  for  a  Law  to  compel 
every  Trader  to  make  an  Annual  Balance  on  pain  of  imprisonment/* 
pointed  out  the  commercial  dishonesty  that  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  many  of  the  traders  who  came  before  the  Banknaptej 
Court ;  so  much  so,  that  he  thought  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  comitry 
was  becoming  disorganized.  The  present  law  seemed  powerlesati 
check  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  as  a  remedy  he  proposed  that  the 
following  clauses  should  be  embodied  in  a  Bankrupt  Law  Act : — 

"  1.    That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall 
perative  on  every  person   or  firm  carrying  on  a  trade  or  pro; 
to  balance  annually,  ami  to  keep  a  copy  of  said  annual  balance,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment. 

'*  2,    That   it   snail    be  obligatory  on   any  such  person  or  fin% 
carrying   on  a  trade  or  profession,  in  the  event  of  finding,  at  ii 
annual  balance,  that  they  have  fallen  below  par,  to  call  a  ruee: 
his  or  their  creditors,  and  ask  their  advice  as  to  Anther  pr<  < 
under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

*8.  That  at  such  meeting  of  creditors  it  shall  bo  lawful  tot 
majority  of  them  in  number  and  value  to  accept  of  such  compositioa 
as  they  may  see  fit,  or  to  require  a  trust  deed,  or  to  take  out  sequel 
tration,  and  that  the  minority  shall  be  bound  by  the  majority. 

4i  4.    That  in  every  town  where  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  ext$U* 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  body  to  elect  annually  seven  gentlemen, 
and  a  chairman,  and  a  deputy  chairman,  to  whom  all  differences  ma; 
be  referred ;  three  to  be  a  quorum.     That  these  nine  gentlemen  may 
appoint  a   clerk    to   keep   a   record  of  their  proceeding!*,  jind  who 
shall  be  paid  by  a  fee  of  £1  for  each  case  brought  before  thi-  u 
for  consideration.     That  a  majority  of  creditors,  when   dissatisfied 
with  the  procedure  of  a  bankrupt,  shall  have  power  to  appeal  t 
tribunal  of  merchants,  in  the  event  of  there  having  been  a  neglect  m 
balancing,  or  his  having  exhibited  a  fraudulent  balance,  or  harinf 
carried    on  business,  without  leave  of  his  or  their  creditors,  wbel 
the  estate  was  below  par ;  or  having  kept  no  books  or  having  idhIh 
lated  or  destroyed  the  same,  or  as  to  any  other  c Ire  umstanoee  connect! 
with  the  bankruptcy.     And  this  tribunal  shall  report  their  opinion  oa 
all  or  any  of  these  circumstances  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  if  ih<  \ 
consider  such  party  or  parties  blameworthy  ;  and  it  shall  be  impel* 
tiveon  the  Procurator  Fiscal  to  prosecute  BUch  party  or  parties  I 
the  sheriff  and  a  jury,  at  an  ordinary  assixe,  or  one  held  spectaltjj 
and  if  the  charges  are  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  i* 
shall  be  competent  for  the  sheriff  to  sentence  said  party  or  par! 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than  two  year* 

-  o.    That,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  Chamber  of  Common* 
in  the  town  or  district,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  sheriff  to  doxw- 
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d  appoint  nine  gentlemen  and  a  clerk  to  perform  all  the 
(escribed  in  clause  4,  as  competent  to  a  tribunal  elected  by  any 
jc  of  Commerce,  and  that  their  deliverances  shall  be  equally 

That  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any  body  of  creditors  to 
.  production  of  the  balance-sheet,  except  in  case  of  declared 
icy." 

DISCUSSION. 

isniros  observed,  that  the  Act  which  had  lately  passed  to  amend  the 
bankrupt  law  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Association.  It  was 
nittee  which  had  met  at  Birmingham,  in  November,  1857,  which  first 
pe  to  the  principles  of  bankrupt  law  reform  since  adopted  by(the  Legisla- 
te Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  Corn- 
ed approved  by  the  Association,  embodied  those  principles  in  a  more 
ensive  and  better  form  than  the  Act  recently  passed.  Several  important 
of  the  measure  had  absolutely  originated  with  the  Committee :  such  as 
jromise  made  in  retaining  the  official  assignee  for  official  services,  but 

the  creditors  to  invest  an  assignee  of  their  own  with  full  powers  for 
up  the  estate ;  and  such  also  as  the  arrangement  respecting  the  local 
ion,  by  which  the  power  of  adjudication  was  retained  for  the  district  court 
nptcy  alone,  but  the  creditors  were  allowed  to  transfer  the  bankruptcy, 
odication,  to  the  county  court.  These  and  other  original  suggestions  had 
i  from  the  Committee,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  obliga- 
te them  had  not  been  acknowledged  as  it  should  have  been.  He  (Mr. 
i)  must  particularly  allude  to  the  valuable  services  given  to  this  Com- 
y  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland,  who  had  acted  as  secretary  throughout  its  pro- 

and  who  had  devoted  great  time  and  attention  (though  burdened  with 
Mr  public  duties)  to  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and  subsequently 
jasure  introduced  by  Government. 

kvt  said,  in  his  opinion  there  was  wisdom  in  the  legislation  of  former 
len  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  man  in  trade,  who,  without  any 
bis  own,  but  merely  through  the  losses  incident  to  trade,  became  unable 
lis  debts,  and  the  man  of  fixed  income,  who,  through  misconduct  [and 
inee,  also  became  unable.  The  law  said  to  the  debtor  in  the  first  case, 
lability  to  pay  has  not  arisen  from  any  fault  of  your  own,  and  you  must  get 
ite  that  will  wipe  out  your  debts  for  ever  and  leave  you  a  free  man."  To 
d  class  of  debtor  it  said, " Although  your  person  is  free,  still,  as  a  penalty  for 
;  misconduct,  for  wantonly  wasting  your  own  and  your  creditors'  property, 
;,  if  ever  you  become  of  ability  to  pay,  satisfy  the  debts  you  have  incurred." 
Levy)  thought  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  distinction ; 
wild  bow  to  the  change  which  would  inevitably  be  made  next  Session. 
lary  object  of  legislation  with  regard  to  debtors  and  creditors  was  simply 
nable  the  creditor  without  delay  to  realize  the  assets  of  his  defaulting 
ad  to  enable  the  honest  debtor  without  delay  to  become  a  free  man  and 
» world  again  with  au  unblemished  name.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
ay  of  aiding  that  most  desirable  object.  There  ought  to  be  a  clause  in  any 
,  declaring  that  no  debtor  should  be  freed  from  his  debts  who  did  not  keep 
soounts,  at  least  a  cash  account  showing  clearly  all  sums  received  by  him 
urns  paid  and  for  what  purposes. 

.  J.  M'Kbhxa  objected  to  that  part  of  Judge  Lynch's  paper  which  recom- 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.    The  sugges- 

0  non-traders'  clauses  would  have  partly  the  effect  of  transferring  the 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Lyxch — Of  course  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  anyone  to  argue  that  the 

1  of  the  non-traders'  clauses  to  the  Bankrupt  Court  would  lead  to  a  conflict 
ction  with  the  Landed  Estates  Court ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
f  In  any  way  to  supersede  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  nor  do  I  think  the 
os  I  have  made  would  have  any  such  effect. 
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Mr*  Jordak  thought  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
highly  objectionable.  In  particular,  he  objected  to  tome  of  the  remits  of 
arrangement  clauses.  Judge  Berwick  had  said  that  the  fact  of  so  many  o 
coming  into  court  under  these  clauses  showed  that  the  public  had  confidence  in  irt 
and  that  the  operation  of  those  clauses  was  satisfactory.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
public  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  Any  debtor,  however  fraudulent,  might 
Bis  ■  pniti<in  in  the  Court,  and  the  creditors  were  thereby  forced  into  it,  wbetbtf 
they  wished  it  or  not.  A  fictitious  creditor  might  be  got  op,  and  bring 
Into  court,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  oil  m,  and  in  such 

were  forced  into  the  Court ;  and  therefore  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
before  the  Court  was  no  proof  at  all  that  its  operation  was  satisfactory,  or  that U» 
public  bad  confidence  in  it*  The  investigation  of  those  cases  was  carried  on  eHI 
closed  doors,  from  which  the  Press  was  excluded*  and  it  was  well  known  wbsta 
check  publicity  gave  to  fraud  and  false  testimony. 

Mr,  FnASEa  objected  entirely  to  that  part  of  Judge    Lynch1  s  paper  whlft 
recommended  giving  authority  to  the  Bankrupt  Court  to  sell  land  and  o 
Parliamentary  title.     He  made  some  observations  as  to  J  h's  remarti 

on  the  tees  of  the  Bar,  and  observed  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to " 
a  hijrb  class  of  men  in  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.    Littlkovlk    said  the  practitioners   in  the   Bankrupt  Court    would 
among  the  first  to  introduce  salutary  reforms  in  the  law.     If  any  system  could 
devised  by  whirl*  a  legal  gentleman  would  be  paid,  not  according  to  lbs  !••&* 
of  documents,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  such  a  change  would 
not  only  benefirhil  to  the  public,  but  would  be  gladly  agreed  to  by  the  pi  ufusaV 
The    PUBlDt  begged  to  add  his  testimony  as  to  the  great  value  o#  \ 
services  of  this  Association  in  effecting  a  reform  of  the  English  bankruptcy  la 
and  no  one  had  taken  a  more  active  part  in  these  reforms  than  Mr.  RjIa 
was  not  likely  that  for  some  time  the  law  would  1m-  subjected  to  any  fartka 
change;  but  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  before  the  attention  of  the  DepartaKfl 
the  importance  of  having  a  uniform  bankrupt  law  for  the  entire  kingdom.    H 
made  the  suggestion  with  the  view  of  having  some  committee  appointed,  I 
persons  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  put  their  heads  together 
see  whet  tier,  out  of  the  three  systems,  they  might  not  get  a  fourth  * 
be  better  than  any  of  the  three,  and  make  that  system  the  law  ov- 
kingdom.     Of  all*  departments  of  the  law,  that  which  was  connected  with  1 
was  the  most  important  to  have  assimilated.    It  was  for  the  advantage  of  \ 
that  the  three  countries  should  have  a  uniform  law.     It  would  of  court* 
some  time  to  have  a  system  matured,  and  when  prepared  it  ought  to  i 
to  the  various  commercial  bodies,  ( 'hnmbers  of  Commerce,  &c,  over  the  kingdo 
as  it  was  mainly  a  commercial  matter,  and  their  wishes  and  interests  ought  Is 
consulted. 

ADMISSIBILITY    OF    THE    EVIDEXCR    OF    PRISONERS    OX    TRIAL,* 

Mr.  P.  J.  M'Kewna,   in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Prop' 
admitting  tin;  Evidence  of  Accused  Persona  on   their  Trial"  afti 
some  preliminary  Ktateuients  concerning  the  Bill   Intcly  introduce* 
by  Lord   Brougham  on   the  subject,    and    the  mode  in   which  tb* 
paper  would  deal  with  the  question,  said  : — 

**  The   iijcomriiirtui"  or  the  evil  which  ensues   from  our  pi 
rule  aa   to  evidence  in  criminal   cases,  which   forbids   the  j* 
person  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  case,  is  at  most  but  proM 
tical.     I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the  probabilities  arc  in  f* toff 
tif  the  present    rule,  us  being  ilie  most  convenient  and  mo- 
As  well  as  I  can  classify  them,  there  seem  to  be  four   topics  OTft 
by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  this  bill — 1st,  The  Legislature  hai 
admitted  interested  parties  and  plaintiff  and  defendant  to 


*  See  Tram.  I860,  pp.  251  and  266. 
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in  civil  cases,  that,  by  analogy,  the  interest  which  a  prisoner 
l  his  own  case  should  not  exclude  his  evidence.  2nd,  That 
*w  Bill  would  assist  innocent  men,  and  save  them  from  the 
ntion  of  a  vindictive  and  false  charge.  3rd,  That  it  would 
tie  guilty  man  to  his  own  conviction,  and  thus  further  the  ends 
dee.  4th,  That  it  is  a  rule  of  cruelty  which  closes  the  mouth 
accused  man.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  I  altogether 
the  analogy.  When  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  truth  and 
ids  of  justice,  I  do  not  think  that  the  probabilities  of  parties 
ated  committing  perjury  should  exclude  their  evidence.  In  a 
nal  court,  however,  the  admissibility  of  the  prisoner's  evidence 
I  lead  to  direct  harm  to  an  innocent  man,  who  might  be 
&d  by  his  counsel  to  be  silent ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  guilty 
to  needless  perjury.  When  a  man  is  charged  with  a  criminal 
«,  the  law  presumes  him  to  be  innocent  until  his  guilt  is 
lished  by  satisfactory  evidence  ;  and  goes  still  further,  for  it 
if  a  reasonable  doubt  appears  upon  the  evidence,  it  is  the 
ten  duty  of  the  jury  to  acquit.  There  is  no  such  presumption 
uvil  court  in  favour  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.     It  was 

0  be  a  crying  evil,  that  in  many  cases  where  there  was  an 
itten  contract  between  two  parties,  known  only  to  themselves, 
ler  proved  dishonest  there  was  no  redress,  as  the  law  excluded 
•ted  parties  from  giving  evidence.  That  rule  was  most 
riy  abrogated,  because  the  injustice  was  clear  and  admitted, 
the  only  difficulty  was  that  an  abrogation  of  the  rule  as  to 
at  would  lead  to  perjury.  But  the  Legislature  said,  and  said 
riy,  the  evil  of  the  present  rule  is  beyond  question  ;  the  evil 
•ted  in  the  change  is  at  most  problematical,  and,  even  if 
n,  would  less  affect  the  ends  of  justice.  I  deny  that  there  is 
ime  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  criminal  as  there  was  in  the 
rule  of  law  ;  and  I  think  when  we  bear  in  mind  those  rules  by 

1  our  laws  throw  a  shield  over  an  accused  person,  that  all 
pts  at  drawing  an  analogous  view  in  cases  of  private  prosecu- 
Qust  fail.  As  to  assisting  an  innocent  man,  it  appears  to  me 
this  proposed  rule  would  have  (if  anything)  the  contrary 
.  If  he  remained  silent,  what  a  powerful  topic  for  observation 
prosecutor  or  judge  !  What  a  suggestive  consideration  for  the 
t  If  he  gives  evidence,  he  leaves  himself  open  to  a  cross-exa- 
tion,  which,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  turn 
eale  against  him  on  grounds  which  jurors  would  act  on,  as  to 
haracter,  his  morals,  his  manner  of  giving  evidence,  circum- 
es  totally  irrespective  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  It  seems  to 
bat  the  new  rule  would  be  more  likely  to  injure  than  to  assist 
inocent  man  on  his  trial ;  and  with  regard  to  its  assisting  the 
iction  of  the  guilty  I  do  not  think  its  promoters  would  be 
Med  to  urge  this  view  very  strongly.  It  is  a  maxim  of  our 
4  that  no  man  shall  be  bound  to  betray  himself,'  and  I  do  not 
that  a  new  species  of  moral  torture  to  wring  confessions  of 

from  accused  persons  will  be  received  with  favour.  With 
rd  to  the  alleged  cruelty  and  injustice  of  closing  the  lips  of  an 
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accused  person,  I  venture  to  submit  that  giving  him  this 
would  be  a  real  cruelty  and  injustice.  If  having  thnt  option  be 
should  bo  lUflllt)  the  most  unfair  mid  unfavourable  eOQcM 
■would  be  drawn  from  that  silence.  Should  ho  tender  hi 
give  evidence,  (I  am  now  dealing  with  the  cast*  of  an  i 
man,)  and  thus  leave  himself  open  to  croas-exami nation,  admiaiotf 
may  bo  wrung  from  him  u*  to  his  previous  life,  as  to  his  council 
and  dealings  with  particular  parties,  &c,  which  may  afford  powi 
wi-up-ni-  to  the  prosecuting  counsel  and  secure  a  conviction,  wl 
under  our  existing  rule  the  prisoner's  counsel  might  content  himi 
With  showing  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting 
guilt.  It  seems  to  me  that  without  requiring  an  accused  person 
pledge  his  oath  to  bis  innocence,  lie  receives  as  favourable  i 
as,  humanly  speaking,  the  wisdom  of  man  can  devise.  If  a 
case  of  guilt  is  established,  it'  trie  witnesses  for  the  proseeuti 
unshaken  in  their  evidence — if  their  credibility  remains 
poached,  after  the  searching  cross-examination  to  which  they 
subjected — if  the  character  and  position  of  the  accused  man 
not  save  him,  his  oath  will  not  avaiL  His  statement  on  oath 
only  be  useful  to  explain  away  criminatory  evidence  of  a  cii 
stantial  nature,  and  those  circumstances  his  counsel  who  speak* 
him  has  a  right  to  explain  away,  aud  can  do  so  if  they  are 
Ifroooiieileablo  with  his  innocence,  and  to  demand  a  1 
acquittal  from  a  jury,  on  the  principle  that  inn-''  I  to 

sutned,  and  that  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  is  to  bo  gr 
the  prisoner.  I  set  out  by  stating  a  principle  which  will 
disputed,  that  until  some  tangible  necessity  for  a  change 
itself,  some  unquestionable  evil  to  be  avoided,  aud  some  unquestion- 
able benefit  to  be  achieved,  we  should  not  tamper  with  laws  tk 
wisdom  of  which  we  must  all  recognise.  I  might  have  rested  toy 
case  there ;  but  I  have  gone  further,  and  I  think  I  Imvr  shown  that 
guch  a  rule  m  is  proposed  would  he  productive  of  evil  instead  of 
good,  and  that  until  an  entirely  new  system  of  criminal  jui 
dence  shall  be  introduced  in  these  countries,  it  is  one  which  sliouU 
not  receive  our  sanction/' 

discussion. 
Mr.  Whiteside,  M.P.,  expressed  hi*  thanks  to  Mr.  M'Kenna  for  his  ablep«*« 
and  stated  bis  concurrence  in  the  views  advocated  therein.  He  objeciw* 
allowing  prisoners  to  be  examined  in  their  own  defence.  The  change  wouM  to 
a  subversion  of  the  principle**  of  their  criminal  law,  and  it  was  a  change  nuaM 
for.  It  was  easy  to  make  changes,  but  bard  to  recover  ground  lost  thereby.  Hi 
gave  instances  of  trialH  on  the  Continent,  where  the  prisoner  was  seTentf 
examined  by  the  judge.  In  one  ease,  every  time  the  prisoner  was  asked  bj  tk 
judge  what  he  had  to  say  to  this  or  that  piece  of  strong  evidence,  he  M 
emphatically  and  prudently,  "  It's  a  lie."  He  hoped  they  would  not  hav*  «d 
scenes  in  their  courts  here. 

JL  Desha  best,  of  the  French  Bar,  said  he  thought  a  prisoner  should  be  left  & 
his  own  option  to  say  whether  he  should  be  examined  or  not.  In  France  tkit 
was  a  general  movement  going  on  against  oaths,  and  it  was  very  genertllj 
thought  that  the  man  who  would  lelt  a  lie  would  swear  to  it.  Children  were  d* 
aworn  in  the  French  courts,  and  still  the  verdict  of  a  jury  might  be  founded  * 
their  evidence.    Yet;  very  seldom*  indeed,  was  an  innocent  man  found  guilty 
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inch  to  learn  from  England,  but  still  England  might  learn  much  from 
11  the  law  of  France  was  to  be  found  in  one  small  shilling  book, 
i  moat  important  consideration. 

A  was  of  opinion  that  a  prisoner  might  with  advantage  be  examined, 
th  ascertained.  Guilty  prisoners  too  often  escaped ;  whereas,  if  they 
Bed  the  truth  would  be  elicited,  and  they  would  be  convicted. 
tsside  observed  that  the  Crown  counsel  never  exerted  himself  to 
tviction,  while  the  prisoner's  counsel  was  bound  to  use  every  exertion 
acquitted.  The  object  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Ireland  was 
t  the  truth. 

no  thought  that  every  prisoner  should  have  an  option  of  tendering 
examination ;  and  in  such  a  country  as  England  his  not  giving 
>uld  never  affect  him  with  a  jury,  who  always  founded  their  verdict 
nee,  and  that  alone. 

>ugham  said  that  he  knew  a  case  where  a  solicitor  was  charged  with 
te  party  charging  him  instead  of  bringing  an  action  indicted  him,  and 
t  his  mouth.  The  allegation  was,  that  the  prisoner  attempted  to 
;y  and  libelled  the  prosecutor ;  and  he  was  acquitted  of  the  alleged 
d  convicted  of  the  libel.  The  prisoner  consulted  counsel  as  to  what 
o  to  get  redress,  and  he  was  told  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  charge 
tor  with  perjury,  and  thereby  close  his  mouth ;  but  he  did  not  think 
so,  and  he  had  laid  the  case,  by  petition,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  law  should  be  amended.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  other  high 
approved  of  allowing  prisoners  to  give  evidence.  He  did  not  mean  to 
soners  should  be  forced  to  answer  every  question  that  might  be  put  to 
judge,  who  had  the  informations  before  him,  or  the  prosecuting  counsel. 
Bulky,  Q.C.,  stated  that,  as  one  of  the  Crown  counsel  for  Dublin 
utb,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  For  a  long  time  he 
j  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  examine  a  prisoner ;  but,  after  much 
n,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  most  desirable  that 
tiould  have  the  power  of  tendering  themselves  for  examination, 
[ten  brought  home  as  clear  as  day,  and  still,  from  some  slight  flaw  in 
»,  the  prisoner  escaped,  although  testimony  which  was  at  present 
>  was  at  hand.  He  thought  that  in  criminal  cases  prisoners  should 
be  examined,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  such  an  examination  would 
the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man,  although  it  would  have  the  effect 
in  his  acquittal.  Formerly  a  man  having  the  slightest  interest  in  a 
xrald  not  be  examined ;  but  that  absurd  doctrine  was  abolished  in 
ubsequently,  in  1851,  the  parties  themselves  were  permitted  to  give 
civil  cases,  and  he  believed  the  change  had  worked  well  for  the 
*lly. 

HJQHAM  observed  that  Mr.  Stuart  Wortlcy,  who  was  Recorder  for 
years,  approved  of  examining  a  prisoner's  wife,  and  he  thought  he 
round  to  the  examination  of  the  prisoner.    No  doubt  many  high 
rere  opposed  to  the  prisoner's  examination. 

vpbell  Smith  disapproved  of  examining  prisoners,  as  it  Was  the 
ble  ruffians,  like  Palmer  or  Rush,  that  would  come  forward  to  tell 
■ad  perhaps  get  an  acquittal  from  their  audacity  ;  whilst  an  innocent 
«  convicted,  arising  from  a  faltering,  nervous,  and  hesitating  natural 
!e  did  not  think  the  same  objection  applied  to  the  examination  of 
Ives  in  criminal  cases  as  to  the  prisoners  themselves. 
idkht  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  valuable 
had  heard,  confirmed  him  in  the  view  he  had  stated  in  his  address 
ration  proposed  in  the  law  by  Lord  Brougham  ought  to  take  effect. 

PROPERTY   OP   MARRIED   WOMEN. 

no  Ross,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  Re- 
lie  Act  enabling  Married  Women  to  dispose  of  Reversion- 
its  in  Personal  Estate  (20  &  21  Vict.  c.  57,)  with  Sugges- 
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tioos  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  on  the  subject,**  of  winch 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Act  under  cmi-udcration  provide*  that  '* after  the  3lst 
December,    1857,  it   shall  be  lawful  for  every  married  woman 
deed  le  dispose  of  every  future  or  Reversionary  Interest*  \* 
vested  or  contingent  of  such  married  woman,  or  her  husband  in  * 
right,   in   auy    personal    estate  whatsoever  to  which  she  shall 
entitled  under  any  instrument  made  after  the  said  31st  Decern  b* 
1857     ...  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  she  were  a  feme  tok, 
provided  her  husband  concur  in  the  deed,  which  is  to  be  ackno* 
ledged  as  therein  directed. 

The  preamble  erf  the  Act  professes  to  give  power  to  dispone 
all  such  interests,  and  such  probably  was  the  design  of  its  orifll 
promoters.  But  there  are  excepted  from  this  power  the  m 
following  important  classes  of  cases  : — 

1.  Reversionary  Interests  in    personal  estate  created  by  ii 
incuts  made  prior  to  January  1st,  1858. 

2.  Similar  Interests  settled  on  the  wife  after  that  date  by  i 
settlement  or  agreement  for  a  settlement  made  on  theocca- 
marriage. 

3.  Similar  Interests  to  -which  she  shall  become  entitle 
instrument  restraining  her  from  alienating  or  affecting  the  same. 

These  exceptions  will  bo  found  to  render  the  Act  in  pr. 
but  nugatory.     Moreover,  in  the  cases  to  which  it  may  apply* 
remedy  afforded  appears  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  a  i 
otherwise  unprovided  for  may  be  left  penniless  if  she  deal  with  s 
interests  under  the  Act, 

I  therefore  propose  that  this  Act  should  be  repealed. 

Before  suggesting    the   provisions  to  be  substituted  tin 
is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  the  law  prior  to  the  passing  en 
receut  Act  was,  and  what  were  the  evils  intended  to  be  rero 
tli si t  Act. 

Without  going  into  minute  details,  it  may  be  stated  as  the 
result  of  the  cases,  that  as  to  Reversionary  Interests  in  chattels 
sonal  not  settled  to  a  wife's  separate  use,  (to  which  kind  of 
perty  only  the  Act  would  seem  to  have  any  application,)  the 
was,  that  the  wife,  the  husband,  or  both,  could  not  in  auy  way 
with  them  so  as  to  bind  the  wife  surviving  the  husband.     The 
exception  to  this  rule  that  occurs  tome  is  the  case  of  Reversio 
Interests  la  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  real  estate  subject  to  a  tnta 
sale  but  remaining  unsold,  which  could  be  dealt  with  under  I 
and  Recoveries  Act. 

Such  having  been  the  state  of  the  law,  it  was  pressed  by  the  adfl 
cates  of  reform,  that  it  was  frequently  a  matter  of  the  titmOi 
tance  that  the  husband  and  wife  should  have  power  to  dispose  oil 
interests  in  question  absolutely,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  reslE 
tions,  they  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  dealt  with,  but  at  an  enorrooi 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  the  wife 
viving  the  husband,  and  availing  herself  of  her  legal  right  to  defa 
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urehaier's  claim ;  while  the  existence  of  such  reitrictioni  threw 
transactions  into  the  hands  of  disreputable  persons,  to  the 
er  prejudice  of  those  for  whose  protection  they  were  imposed. 
the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  St. 
lards,  "  that  any  such  change  would  be  attended  with  mischief, 
use  it  would  take  from  parents  the  security  of  providing  for 
*  daughters,  and  place  the  property  under  the  control  of  the 
md." 

roat  weight  is  undoubtedly  due  to  some  of  the  considerations 
need  on  each  side  of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  to  be  conceded 
be  opponents  of  all  reform  that  the  law  should  not  be  amended 
i  to  enable  property  of  every  kind  to  be  transferred  (so  far  as  the 
ire  of  the  case  will  allow)  from  man  to  man  as  the  exigencies  of 
wner  may  require.  No  more  is  it  to  be  granted  to  those  anxious 
lace  the  Interests  under  discussion  absolutely  under  the  power  of 
husband  and  wife,  that  a  provision  for  the  wife  existing,  either 
be  intention  of  its  bestower  or  by  a  legal  incident  of  property 
Id  be  practically  rendered  completely  subject  to  the  results  of  a 
and's  improvidence  or  misfortune,  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  or 
inadequate  success,  or  perhaps  the  dismal  failure  of  professional 


>  incorporate  in  our  national  code  what  appears  to  be  desirable 
e  recommendations  and  views  of  both  parties,  I  would  venture 
ggest,  that  the  wife  should  in  all  cases  (save  where  expressly 
ibited  by  the  instrument  under  which  her  title  is  derived) 
mpowered,  with  her  husband's  concurrence,  to  dispose  of  her 
mionary  Interests  in  personal  estate  not  settled  to  her  separate 
this  power,  however,  to  be  subject  to  a  modified  application  of 
leU-known  equitable  doctrine  of  a  wife's  Equity  to  a  Settlement 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  notice  the  nature  of  a  wife's  Equity  to 
ttlement  farther  than  to  state  that  it  is  a  right  which  courts  of 
7  recognise  as  belonging  to  the  wife,  in  cases  where  certain 
*sts  coming  to  a  husband  in  her  right,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
Ly  equitable  nature  or,  though  in  their  nature  legal,  have  inci- 
ally  become  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  equity,  are  sought  to  be 
rered  by  the  husband  or  his  assignees.  In  such  cases,  courts  of 
ty,  acting  on  the  principle  that  he  "  who  seeks  equity  should  do 
fcy,"  insist  that  a  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  wife  before  the 
erty  is  made  available  by  the  husband  or  his  assignees,  unless 
wife  waive  her  right,  or  unless  an  adequate  settlement  has 
tdy  been  made  on  her.  This  right  or  Equity  to  a  Settlement  is 
however,  confined  to  the  wife,  for  it  is  extended  also  to  her 
Iran. 

he  modifications  I  would  suggest  in  applying  this  doctrine  to 
late  the  Interests  under  consideration  are  : — 
That  it  should  be  confined  to  the  wife  for  life,  and  that  it 
Id  not  be  extended  to  her  children.  Bringing  as  the  wife  does 
arty  to  the  common  stock,  she  has,  on  grounds  of  common  justice, 
ir  efaum  even  against  creditors  to  be  protected  from  absolute 
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want  ;  but  the  children  have  no  claim  against  the  I  at  erect 
consideration.  Thflir  claim  tl  OB  th'ir  father  alone  to  pro? 
them  as  best  he  can  when  his  liabilities  have  been  dischargee 

2.  That  it  should  not  be  competent  to  a  wife  to  war 
to  a  Settlement,  out  of  such  Interests  unless  a  court  of  equit 
after  a  full  examination  of  the  circumstances,  be  clearly  i 
that  her  doing  so  would   contribute  to  her  •  are 

oess.     A  mere  formal  consent  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  QO 
firm  to  the  wife  ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  especially,  wJi 
«h -tiling  with   these  Interests  are  likely  not  to  be  in  the  inoi 
perous  circumstances,  a  strict  rule  is  requisite. 

Reversionary  interests  in  chattels  real  are  generally  disp 
the  husband,  subject  in  the  case  of  a  trust  term  to  a  wi: 
Settlement.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  though  v\  idently  oppos 
hvetaad'l  obtaining  any  power  over  Reversionary  Lit 
chattels  personal,  expressed1  an  opinion  in  Box  v.  Box,  I 
Equity  Reports,  195,)  that  the  then  existing  restrictions 
latter  Interest?  were  properly  not  extended  to  chattels 
unable  to  perceive  why  different  rules  should  be  applied  I 
cases.  The  wife  is  certainly  equally  well  entitled  to  Ik?  pi 
against  want,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  property  t 
brings  to  the  husband  may  be.  I  would  therefore  suggc 
Reversionary  Interests  in  chattels  real  (whether  legal  or  eqi 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  I  have  suggest 
regard  to  chattels  personal,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  b 
able  only  on  condition  that  a  prior  provision  of  the  nature 
recommended  be  made  for  the  wife,  Of  course  it  is  not  necessi 
they  should  not  be  sold*— the  produce  of  the  sale  could  be  he! 
to  the  wife's  Equity  if  a  sale  were  at  any  time  thought  desiral 

I  may,  in  conclusion,  observe  (though  it  is  outside  tl; 
Reversionary  Interests)  that    in  considering  the   rights  of  : 
women  in  personal  property,  an  anomaly  presents  itself 
any  amendment  of  the  law  regulating  the  rights  of  marrie 

li Id  be  abolished.  Where  the  husband  becomes 
personal  property  of  a  legal  nature  in  right  of  hi-  wife, 
dispose  of  it  and  leave  his  wife  destitute,  whereas,  if  the  sal 
petty  were  equitable,  it  would  be  subject  to  his  wife's  Equi 
Settlement.  There  is  no  valid  reason  that  I  can  conceive 
right  of  a  husband  in  respect  of  his  wife's  property,  capable  oj 
tion  iu  a  court  of  equity  only,  should  be  subject  to  a  bunk 
which  similar  property,  if  sought  for  by  him  in  a  court  < 
exempt.  It  appears  to  me  discreditable  to  our  legi- 
laws  that  a  hushand  can  sue  in  his  own  name  and  in  that « 
for  a  bond  debt  of  £10,000  due  to  his  wife,  recover  it,  and 
wife  without  the  slightest  means  of  subsistence,  while,  if 
sum  had  been  money  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  a  leg*, 
hands  of  executors  or  trustees,  the  Court  would,  on  proc 
being  taken  by  the  husband  to  get  it  into  his  possession 
a  Settlement  to  he  made.     On  this  point  I  would  su 
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i  wife's  claim  to  a  provision  out  of  personal  property  of " 
■e  should  be  recognised  by  an  extension  to  such  property 
tble  doctrine  of  a  wife's  Equity  to  a  Settlement. 

DISCUSSION  ON   THE  MARRIAGE   LAW. 

ussion  arose  on  the  papers  of  Dr.  Waddilove,  Mr.  W. 
(orris,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Smith, 
ye  found  at  pp.  191—227. 

oham  said  the  principal  defect  of  the  Scotch  Marriage  Law  was  - 
^liberation.  It  permitted  marriages  to  be  contracted  without  the 
ons  deliberation.  Want  of  publicity  was  another  objection.  At- 
ieen  made  to  amend  the  law,  by  requiring  a  certain  previous  . 
soiland.  In  1837  the  Scotch  bench  and  bar  consented  to  a  Bill, 
troduced  that  year,  but  so  late  that  it  did  not  pass,  and,  as  he 
that  consent  was  withdrawn  before  the  following  Session.  He  was 
I  a  man  in  relation  to  a  Scotch  marriage,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
that  the  jury  ought  not  to  think  ill  of  Scotch  irregular  marriages* 
Thancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
laway  marriages  in  Scotland.  The  judge  said  he  did  not  believe 
inently  informed  the  judge  that  the  three  distinguished  personages 
Ion,  l>r.  Sutton,  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  had  also  been  Lord 
Ireland. 

side  said  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  earliest  times, 
larriage  was  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and  that,  according . 
w,  the  marriage  ceremony  had  always  taken  place  at  the  church 
that  the  lady  might  be  seen  by  the  freeholders,  and  identified  when 
claim  dower.    It  was  accordingly  said  of  one  lady,  by  Chaucer, 

M  She  was  the  dtacreetest  woman  alive, 
For  husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  five." 

iteside)  denied  that  Scotland  had  any  authority  to  force  her 
\  on  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  was  at  present  practically  the 
ere  proposed  to  make  the  law  of  England  obligatory  on  Scotland 
would  arise  for  consideration, — one  of  policy,  the  other  of  reason, 
geant  lately  entertained  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  saying 
of  Jersey  were  very  bad,  but  the  people  of  that  island  sent  in  a 
g  that  they  were  very  well  satisfied  with  these  laws,  which  had 
nturies,  and  therefore  the  proposal  of  the  learned  serjeant  dropped, 
objected  to  a  change  in  their  marriage  laws,  it  would  be  a  question 
.hange  should  be  made ;  but  if  Scotchmen  [undertook  to  reason  the 
te  would  make  bold  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason  at  all  in  favour 
He  had  known  the  case  of  a  lady  whom  he  might  call  a  child,  and 
tfteen  or  sixteen,  writing  a  piece  of  paper  together  in  Scotland, 
marriage,  and  was  it  to  be  said  that  that  was  to  be  a  marriage  be- 
bildren  ?  In  one  case,  a  young  officer,  aged  nineteen,  wrote  some 
i  Scotland  to  one  lady,  and  subsequently  married  another  lady,  of 
in  the  face  of  the  Church,  but  that  marriage  was  set  aside  because 
s,  which  were  held  to  constitute  a  marriage  with  the  lady  in  Scot- ' 
obted  very  much  whether  the  law  could  be  made  uniform  for  the 
ns,  as  a  law  that  might  be  satisfactory  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  Ireland. 

)KR  said  he  would  like  the  gentlemen  who  intended  to  take  part  in 
.  to  consider  how  far  the  State  should  interfere  in  a  marriage  con- 
ft  contracting  parties  were  fully  competent  to  enter  into  it,  and  had 
eir  mutual  free  will  and  consent. 

OUaoan  said  the  subject  was  surpassed  by  none  in  import- 
Hcnlarly  the  consideration  of  the  question  raised  by  the  President 
better  the  State   had  the  right  or  power  to  impose  conditions ' 
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affecting  mar  Huge,  the  violation  of  which  would  render  the  marriage  n 
and  void.  That  the  State  had  the  right  lo  impose  conditions  regular 
marriage  as  regards  its  civil  effects  and  consequences  was  admitted 
all :  hut  the  question  raised  by  the  President  was  of  a  different  kind — name 
whether  the  State  has  the  power  to  institute  impediments  which  annulled  I 
marriage  tn  for®  comcientia**  No  question  had  been  more  discussed  amoq 
Catholic  theologians  than  this.  Very  many  had  written  in  favour  of  the  poi 
of  the  State,  and  supported  their  view  by  very  ingenious  argument*;  hut  I 
thought  he  was  correct  in  slating  that  the  present  mind  of  the  Church  w 
undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  right  of  the  State.  Now  it  was  quite  clear,  as  hi 
been  slated  yesterday,  that  the  old  canon  law  of  the  Church  required  nothing  ti 
the  free  consent  of  the  parties  to  make  a  valid  marriage,  and  the  presence  oj 
priest  was  not  required  until  the  Council  of  Trent.  But  it  is  also  tine  i 
Church  uniformly  discountenanced  clandestine  marriages,  and  from  time 
strongly  Modem  m  d  them;  but  still,  although  condemned,  they  remained  Til 
until  the  Council  of  Trent-  That  Council  required  that  a  marriage  should  t* 
the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  witnesses,  rendering  the  marriage  othcrwi 
absolutely  void,  but  with  a  provision  that  this  law  should  not  be  in  forte  us 
forty  days  after  its  promulgation  in  each  parish  j  but  it  is  held  that  thiB  law  do 
not  apply  to  mixed  marriages,  as  to  which  the  old  canon  law  remains.  So  mo 
for  the  law  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  Law  of  the  State,  it  remained  the  same 
the  old  canon  law,  and  if  It  were  not  a  legal  heresy  to  doubt  a  decision  of  t 
House  of  Lords  he  would  say  that  the  cue  of  the  Quem  v.  Milks  was  MA 
proper  exposition  of  the  true  state  of  the  common  law,  and  that  such  a  < 
would  not  be  come  to  in  the  present  day. 

The  PaEsiiiEHT  said  that  the  observations  of  Judge  Willea  in 
celebrated  case  of  Beamish  v.  Beamish  showed,  he  thought,  that  the  i 
the  Queen  v.  Millt*  would  not  be  decided  in  the  same  way  now. 

Mr.  O'Haoan  observed  that  the  present  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  ( 
and  the  law  of  the  State  in  Ireland  presented  a  monstrous  anomaly.     Mr.  Mm 
in  his  able  paper,  had  observed  truly  that  a  marriage  between  Catholic*,] 
matter  how  clandestine,  or  by  what  degraded  minister  performed,  was  a 
marriage,     Quite  true;  but  what  made  it  valid?    Not  the  law  of  the  Choi 
which  condemned  and  annulled  it,  but  the  law  of  the  land.    Again,  a  1 
perfectly  valid  in  the  eye  of  the  Church  might  he  annulled  in  law  by  what  ] 
called  "the  shocking  and  unnatural  Act,"  which  we  have  seen  work  so  i 
trously  in  our  own  day.      What  remedy,   then,  should  be  proposed  tat  L 
anomaly  ?    Mr.  Morris  had  proposed  that  the  State  should  make  regu 
the  formality  and  putilicity  of  marriage,  which  should  bind  all  tto 
land,  leaving  the  parties  to  add  any  religious  ceremony  which  their  co 
should  suggest.    That  was,  no  doubt,  the  idea  of  the  Code  Napoleon ; 
thought  it  was  faulty  in  principle,  and  would  not  be  appealed  in  Ireland. 
true  idea  was,  that   the  Slate  should  follow  and  ratify  the  rcgulat 
Church  as  to  marriage.    A  wiser  provision  for  avoiding  clandestinity  t 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  could  scarcely  he  framed,  and  it  is  mucJ 
regretted  that  those  provisions  were  not  enacted  earlier,  in  which  case  I 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  have  | 
much  of  the  inisdiief  which  ensued.    As,  however,  he  could  ha 
Parliament  at  this  day  would  pass  a  law  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Cou 
he  thought  that  practically  the  best  thing  to  be  done  was  simply  1 
absurd  Act  of  George  II.,  and  to  establish  a  good  system  of  registration/ 

Mr.  P.  J.  M'Kenna  said  they  must  consider  not  only  what  the  law  \ 
what  it  ought   to  be.      He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  O'Kagan   ent 
thought  the   State  had  a  right  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  certain  w 
rule?.    The  Slate  should  insist  on  some  notorious  proceeding  which  vcz 
the  world  know  the  parties  were  married,  to  prevent  dishonest  men  h^ 
Innocent  women.    Society  had  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  publics!: 
riages  to  leave  the  question  subject  to  the  private  rules  of  any  particular  ^» 

Dr.  Walleu,  LL.D.,  stated  that  the  Association  must  congratulate 
having  this  impurtant  question  brought  forward  in  papers  by  legal  j  " 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.    Tbe  Stute,  while  it  i 
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mrds,  should  also  surround  the  marriage  contract  with  equal  safe- 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  M'Kenna,  that  no  Church  should  be  able  by  its 
ilea  to  interfere  in  the  legality  of  a  marriage.  What  a  safeguard  it 
If  parties  could  refer  to  a  general  marriage  registry,  to  prevent  the 
igamy.  The  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  adopt  a  State  ceremony  and 
Ad  leave  it  to  the  parties  to  add  any  religious  ceremonial  they  thought 
l  man  might  put  a  narcotic  into  a  stream  that  passed  through  his  own 
or  his  own  use,  but  if  the  stream  passed  into  his  neighbours  property 
►our  had  a  right  to  object  to  it ;  and  so  with  the  Scotch  marriage  law— 
ih  and  Irish  people  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  prevent  the 
stream  of  Scotch  marriages  disseminating  throughout  England  and 

in  Catholic  clergyman  (whose  name  was  not  given)  expressed  his  strong 
if  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Morris.  He  thought 
gistry  of  marriages  should  take  place  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
t  might  be  made  compulsory  on  the  clergyman  to  keep  the  registry.  Of 
disapproved  of  mixed  marriages,  but,  when  once  contracted,  he  did  not 
State  should  render  invalid  what  he  believed  was  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
might  refer  to  a  case  which  lately  occurred,  in  which  a  wealthy  Irish 
arried  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Irish  nobleman.  At  the  time  of 
ge  he  referred  to,  both  parties  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  as  the  baronet 
i  Protestant  within  twelve  months,  a  Protestant  clergyman  had  to  assist 
riage  to  render  it  legal. 

esideht  said  he  thought  the  State  should  leave  religious  freedom  to 
rch,  but  superadd  a  civil  ceremony  to  secure  a  proper  registration.  In 
,  he  suggested  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
;  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  stating  that  he  would  be  most 
ender  any  assistance  he  could  to  them  in  their  inquiries. 
H.  Muir  (of  Edinburgh)  expressed  his  approval  of  the  Scotch  law,  but 
ieved,  if  considered  advisable,  Scotland  was  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
j  system  of  registration. 

dab  said,  in  his  opinion,  the  religious  was  more  important  than  the 
>n  of  a  marriage  ceremony.     It  was  most  essential  to  have  a  general 

I  would  give  the  contract  the  fullest  publicity,  for  the  benefit  of  unborn 
Registry  of  marriages  could  be  effected  by  a  measure  which  would 

II  creeds,  and  it  should  take  place  immediately  after  the  religious  cere- 
f  parties  did  not  register  their  marriages,  he  would  deprive  the  con- 
arties  of  all  marriage  rights  of  property*  but  he  would  not  let  their 
ect  their  offspring. 

ma  concurred  in  all  the  observations  made  on  Mr.  Morris's  paper,  and 
yught  he  took  the  right  view  of  the  question.  The  civil  contract,  he 
1  was  first  in  point  of  time,  while  the  religious  contract  was  first  in  point 
inoe,  and  it  was  to  be  looked  on  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  He  spoke  on 
t  as  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  must  deny  that  in  Ireland  they  looked  on 
»ly  as  a  civil  contract.  With  reference  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Morris,  if 
embodied  in  a  statute,  it  would  be  of  great  public  importance.  A 
»y  a  registrar  in  Ireland  was  nothing  less  than  a  clandestine  marriage, 
oes  were  only  read  at  a  poor  law  board,  and  never  attended  to.  He 
lea  case  in  point.  A  farmer  in  the  North  died  and  left  two  daughters, 
>m  was  of  weak  mind,  and  by  his  will  he  gave  certain  directions  as  to 
si  of  his  property  in  case  they  should  marry  without  his  executors* 
The  young  lady  of  weak  mind  was  married  in  Banbridge,  when  only 
r  a  registrar,  to  a  young  man  a  minor,  and  died  some  time  afterwards 
rae;  and  after  her  death  her  sister  contested  the  validity  of  this  mar- 
ug  to  the  state  of  the  young  lady's  mind,  and  by  a  verdict  lately  had  in 
of  Probate,  before  Judge  Keatinge,  it  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  ceremony, 
ihowed  the  objectionable  character  of  marriages  before  a  registrar,  which 
Acted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  or  friends  of  any  of  the 

r.Dr.UawicK  thought  that  this  vexed  question  would  soon  be  brought 
factory  conclusion,  and  said  he  highly  approved  of  the  appointment  of  a 
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Committee.    Under  the  present  system  tbe  clergyman  who  perfor 
mony  merely  signed  as  a  witness;  wbile  the  registrar,  who  nnly  made  t 
of  the  marriage,  signed  as  if  be  was  the  person  who  performed  the  mam 
nil  opinion.  In  the  eyes  of  God  it  was  a  valid  marriage  if  the  pe»rT 
man  and  Wife,  arid  lived  together  profc-j-edly  ;i>  Mien. 

Mr.  F.  W,  I  Shady,  Q.C.,  said  that  beingengaged  professional! 
Important  marriage  eases,  be  would  say  a  few  words,  In  one  case,  a  will 
of  weak  mind,  bid  with  a  Urge  property,  was  made  drunk,  and  man 
young  man  who  might  he  her  son;  and  although  she  was  afterwardi 
under  n  mini  u  he  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time,  and  her  projier 

under  tbe  care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  marriage  was  still  unbrokei 
was  doubtful  if  it  could  be  dissolved.    The  other  case  was  cqualh 
would  raoommend  that  in  any  emendmenl  of  the  law  provision  woold  i 
to   prevent   such  0OCQ1 Tenoes,     lie   was  of  opinion  that  at   least   in 
marriage  would  always  be  considered  a  religions  cere  mo  nyt  and  he  woo 
fore,  suggest  t hut  a  registrar  should  attend  in  church  or  chapel, 
every  marriage.    If  a  law  was  made  that  the  registrar  should  l>e  pn 
so  much  confidence  in  ihe  clergy  of  all  religions  that  he  was  sure 
would  ever  take  piece  in  his  tost 

Mr.  O'Connor  Mounts  spoke  as  follows,  in  reply — It  would  ill 
titer  this  long  and  able  discussion,  to  intrude  noun  you  with 
observations.  In  the  paper  which  1  had  the  honour  of  reading  foi 
I  ventured  to  enunciate  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  general  principl* 
cable  to  the  law  of  marriage  iu  Ihe  empire.  With  one  very  important  ei 
which  has  been  powerfully  urged  by  my  friend  Mr.  O'Hagaa,  and  seems 
on  the  understanding  of  our  respected  President,  these  principles  on  tl 
have  commanded  assent.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  remarkable,  since  % 
chiefly  contained  in  that  great  repository  of  legal  wisdom,  **The  Code 
Napoleon.**  If,  however,  that  one  exception  is  valid  as  a  complete  obji 
these  principles,  I  at  once  admit  they  cannot  hold  good,  since  it  goes 
root,  and  completely  annuls  them,  Now  what  is  that  objection  ?  It  i 
that  as  marriage  is  a  contract  of  divine  right  and  of  the  highest  moral  obi 
so  the  State  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it  at  all;  from  which,  of  cou 
corollary  flows  that  mere  consent  is  sufficient  for  marriage,  and  therefor 
should  not  be  a  matter  for  legislation.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  t 
metaphysical  subtlety  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  experience  and « 
reason.  All  contracts,  in  one  sense,  are  of  divine  right  and  of  the  higher 
obligation,  because  they  bind  conscience  and  are  a  part  of  our  duties. 
lews  of  all  countries  have  found  it  necessary  to  annex  conditions  to  all  c 
which,  although  they  hold  them  binding  morally,  prevent  them  froi 
enforced  in  a  legal  forum,  and  thereby  practically  reduce  them  to  a 
The  Stale  has  thus  jurisdiction  on  these  contracts  ;  and  on  this  principle  i 
have  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  great  relation  of  marriage,  more  esp 
consequences  of  that  relation  involve  such  momentous  consequences.  Tb 
is  my  answer  to  that  objection,  and  it  appears  to  me  conclusive  on  ihe 
As  regards  the  marriage  law  of  England  I  have  ventured  to  think  that  i 
tial  particulars  it  conforms  to  the  principles  I  have  enunciated,  so  I  sin 
make  this  observation  upon  it— that  I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition 
any  lime,  by  the  laws  of  England,  consent  was  enough  to  make  any  mat 
I  believe  that  the  intervention  of  a  priest  was  necessary  ;  and  I  think  tbi 
confusion  on  the  subject  arises  from  not  distinguishing  l>etween  the  c 
recognised  by  tbe  canon  law,  which  might  have  been  afterwards  made  a 
and  the  real,  as  it  was  called,  ip*vm  matrimomum.  Passing  on  to  tin 
marriage  in  Scotland,  I  have  00  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  perilous  and  sea 
It  does  not  say  what  marriage  is  j  it  omits  all  civil  ceremonies  whateve 
has  been  pregnant  with  ruinous  consequences,  1  am  told  it  has  been  tits 
tion  of  women,  I  say  that  it  bus  been  tbe  ruin  of  many  innocent  we 
entrapping  them  into  bigamy  with  men  who  have  been  bound  by  these  el« 
engagements,  thereby  ruining  them  for  life,  and  bastardizing  tli 
say,  further,  it  has  proved  perilous  to  the  chastity  of  woman,  by  breaki 
the  plain  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  applying  a  moral  cha 
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alacts  which  never  should  be  of  a  matrimonial  nature.  It  has  led 
ids  to  trifle  with  marriage,  and  has  thus  lured  them  to  a  region  of  peril 
ias  proved  their  ruin.  If  the  Scotch  choose  to  have  that,  we  are  not  to  be 
by  it,  and  a  legal  barrier  should  be  raised  against  it  to  prevent  its  evil 
footing  the  empire.  As  regards  the  law  of  marriage  in  Ireland,  we  are  all 
is  to  its  great  mischiefs,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  do  not,  I  think,  differ 
as  to  the  principle  of  its  amendment.  It  is  obvious  that  a  law  which 
the  hidden  accident  of  creed  a  test  of  the  validity  of  a  marriage  and  which 
illy  has  this  result  that  no  marriage  in  Ireland,  except  the  few  celebrated  in 
lablished  Church  or  before  a  registrar,  is  free  from  doubt — and  even 
ire  beset  by  perils  arising  from  the  clandestinity  of  some  Roman 
c  marriages — requires  an  instant  and  large  reform.  I  have  indicated 
ndple  of  such  a  reform,  and  I  undertake  to  say  it  is  quite  feasible. 
cate  having  a  State  functionary  present  at  every  marriage  in  Ireland, 
full  power  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  clothe  the  contract  with 
is  sanctions.  So  I  would  have  a  joint  partition  of  this  great  moral 
y  which  Church  and  State  now  hold  confusedly  in  common.  So  I  would 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  His. 
I  deprive  this  great  contract  of  one  hallowed  association  ?  No !  It 
tie  monstrous  not  to  have  religion  a  witness  to  a  relation  which  binds  man 
wnan  for  life—is  here  the  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  is  hereafter  the 
i  of  a  mvstical  union  which  transcends  the  power  of  our  feeble  reason, 
ge,  the  image  of  happiness  here,  and  the  type  of  heaven  in  the  future* 
always  be  divinely  hallowed,  but  for  its  own  protection  it  should  allow 
te  to  support  it.  To  attain  this  great  end  there  must  be  mutual  concession 
a  the  religious  sects  of  this  country.  Let  us  give  and  take  ;  and  let  us 
in  exchange  the  inestimable  blessing  of  one  uniform  general  law  presiding 
lis  great  relation,  getting  rid  of  laws  which  divide  us  into  hostile  camps, 
ashing  the  wretched  relics  of  an  evil  day,  joining  together  those  whom  God 
ntended  to  sunder,  giving  to  Church  and  State  their  respective  rights,  and 
\  this  great  contract  on  the  perfect  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness,  of 
nd  justice,  of  religion  and  piety. 
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On   the  Question  whether  the  System  of  Competitive  J 
tion  gives  an  undue  Advantage  to  Persons  of  an  inferior  j 
sicaf  development.     By  the  V'ERY  Rev.  Dean  GRAVES, 

THERE  is  an   objection  against  the  working   of  the  oi 
principle  put  forward  by  Lord  Grey  and  other  writers,  w 
appears    to    deserve   more   detailed   examination  than    it  has 
received.     rt  It  is,"  says  Lord  Grey,  "  a  well-ascertained  fact 
the  premature  forcing  of  young  minds  ha**  an  injurious  effect  i 
their  vigour  in  after  life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  great  amoai 
knowledge  may  he  dearly  purchased  by  weakening  the  powei 
judgment,    of    reflection,    and   of    original   thought.*'      It  is 
that  in  our  own  University,  and    in    other    educational    insi 
tions,  students  are  occasionally  seen  to  sacrifice  their  health  in 
pursuit  of  literary  and   scientific   distinctions;  and   the  \: 
which  wo  regard  cases  of  this  kind  is  often  enhanced  by  the 
sideration  that  the  State  loses  the  services  of  the  most  pronusia 
our  youth,  and  human  learning  is  deprived  of  the  aid  which 
brightest  talents  and  the  greatest  assiduity  seemed  to  promise  fa 
advancement.     We  must  also  admit  that  a  good  constitution  U 
reasonable  amount  of  bodily  vigour  are  essential  qualiiicatkMI 
persona   employed  in  the  public  service.     It   is,  therefore,  a  * 
proper   question  to   raise,  and,  if  possible,  to  determine  by  b 
whether  our  public  competitions,  as  at  present  carried  on,  prod 
the  bad  effects  apprehended — whether  the  successful  competitors  i 
on  the  average,  below  par  in  bodily  energy.     If  this  really  were  I 
case,  we  might  by  this  time  he  in  possession  of  facts  sufficient 
prove  the  assertion.     Taking  the  data  furnished  by  all  tin 
tive  examinations  for  admission  to  Woolwich  and  to  the  Eaialw 
Civil  Service,  we  might  have  proved,  if  it  were  true,  that  tbo  a 
who  stood  highest  in  the  list  of  the  successful  candidates 
general,  the  least  robust — that,  going  further  down  in  tin 
met  with   men  of  greater   vigour,  and  finally  obtained  the  £«•* 
amount  of  activity  and  strength  amongst  the  men  who  gavt 
evidence  of  diligence  and  talent.     And,  conversely,  if  we  couJJ  t" 
obtain  access  to  lists  of  young  men  who  have  distinguished  iltfi 
selves  by  the  performance  of  feats  of  strength  and  activity,  of  & 
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r  pre-eminence  in  manly  sports,  we  ought,  if  there  be  substance 
the  objection  which  we  have  undertaken  to  discuss,  to  find  the 
tiest  places  in  the  gymnasium  and  the  play-ground  monopolized  by 
se  who  had  most  carefully — I  will  not  say  studiously — avoided  the 
iger  of  impairing  their  bodily  powers  by  mental  application. 
{%  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  supplied  with  facts 
prding  the  physique  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  great 
Mic  competitions.  These  examinations  have  been  conducted  on  so 
sat  a  scale,  that  their  statistics  would  have  supplied  us  with  trust- 
rthy  results.  More  than  two  hundred  young  men  have  offered 
mselves  at  once  as  competitors  for  appointments  in  the  East  India 
ril  Service.  But  the  idea  of  asking  for  information  respecting 
ir  weight,  height,  and  dynamical  capabilities,  does  not  seem  to 

*  occurred  to  any  person.  The  successful  candidates  pass  a 
iical  examination  designed  to  exclude  persons  labouring  under 
ily  infirmity.  But  an  inspection  of  this  kind  would  be  insufficient 
the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view.  We  should  require  expe- 
ents  like  those  instituted  by  Quetelet  and  Sir  James  Forbes,  and, 
bape,  some  additional  information  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
candidates  possessed  good  bodily  stamina.  Happily  we  are  not 
without  some  means  of  determining  the  point  which  is  at  issue. 

have  in  Trinity  College  competitive  examinations  of  great 
Brity  continually  occurring.  The  emulation  amongst  our  young 
i  is  as  active  as  could  be  wished.  Perhaps  we  have  even  reason 
fines  to  complain  of  its  excess,  and  of  the  severity  of  the  exami- 
ioos  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  searching  and  extended 
the  examiners  find  it  more  difficult  to  decide  amongst  well-pre- 
ted  candidates.  We  also  have  our  manly  sports  and  trials  of 
tngth  amongst  our  alumni,  and  for  the  last  couple  of  years  I  have 
Dected  information  with  respect  to  the  class  of  students  who  have 
languished  themselves  in  these  latter  exercises.  Before  I  proceed 
iky  the  results  of  my  inquiries  before  the  Section,  I  must  pause  for 
moment  to  remark  that  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  physical 
IfKity  in  the  public  servant  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  require  that  he 
mid  be  an  athlete  or  an  acrobat.  But  they  do  desiderate  an  active 
N  robust  frame — in  short,  a  corpus  sanum  to  hold  the  mens  sana— 
M  this  is  only  reasonable,  for  we  have  been  told  by  Sir  Charles 
hwdyan,  "  that  under  the  patronage-system,  the  comparative  light- 
h*of  the  work,  and  the  certainty  of  provision  in  case  of  retirement, 
Wag  to  bodily  incapacity,  used  to  furnish  strong  inducements  to 
fcwrti  and  friends  of  sickly  youths  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  them 
•Payment  in  the  service  of  the  Government ;  and  the  extent  to 
■■*  the  public  are  consequently  burthened — first,  with  the  salaries 
"*eers  who  are  obliged  to  absent  themselvee  from  their  duties  on 
J**t  of  ill-health,  and  afterwards  with  their  pensions  when  they 
*"*on  the  same  plea — would  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have 

*  **d  opportunities  of  observing  the  system."     No  doubt,  gross 
•  such  as  are  here  complained  of,  are  chocked  by  the  medical 

conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Service 
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Commissioners.    Between  1855  and  1859,  they  rejected,  on  the 
of  bad  health,  no  less  than  eighty-eight  persous,  by  whose 
the  public  would  otherwise  have  suffered*     But  the  man  emj 
in  any  important  public  office  ought  to  be  not  only  free  from 
ailment,  but  of  more  than  activity  and  capacity  for 

tinned  effort.     Certainly,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a   tesi 
exactly  determine  this  kind  of  physical  fitness.    Bui 
in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Vnughan's  which  suggests  a  mod*  <  >xnntt 

to  iIjc  result  at  which  we  arc  aiming.     u  Between  the  two  clashes 
bookworms  and  dolts,  there  is,"  ho  says,  **a  middle  order,  by  fart 
largest  of  all,  consisting  of  hoys  who  combine  more  or  less  of  diligl 
attention  to  their  studies  with  more  or  less  of  marked  profr 
games.     At  Harrow*  it  ifl  thought  almost  discreditable  not  to  pli 
and  play  well,  at  some  games  j  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  very  mil 
if  not  almost  all,  of  our  successful  scholars  have  been  great  aUo 
the  school  games,     I  have  known  boys  who  have   gained  an  «nw 
scholarship  by  open  examination  against  the  school,  and  who  hn 
been  also  members,  or  even  captain  of  our  Eleven  at  cricket.*'    Tfca 
who  have  played  cricket  know  that  success  in  that  game  requiwi 
combination  of  physical  qualifications — strength,  activity,  endunus 
a  quick  eye,  and  great  dexterity.     In  a  rough  way,  I  am  not  aftl 
fto  usert  that  a  good  cricketer  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  M 
attributes  which  might  be  thought,  desirable  in  a  man  serving 
public  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity.     A  few  years  ago  I 
have  been  misunderstood  or  ridiculed  for  making  such  an 
Now,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  manly  sport  is  rapidly  S 
through  Ireland,  contributing  to  the  health,  the  recreation, 
to  the  morality  of  all  classes.     I  hold  in  my  hand  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Dublin  University  Cricket  Club,  as  furnished  f> 
by  the  secretary,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  an  ah 

nit  is  this:— That  in  1861,  out  of  108  members  in  the 
Club,  sixty  can  lay  claim  to  more  or  less  of  collegiate  disl 
In  the  first  eleven  are  two  University  students  and  five  other 
men  who  are  known  as  college  prizemen  ;  in  the  second  i 
eight  honormen  ;  in  the  third  eleven,  eight  more,  including  *  01 
versify  student  ;  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  etmttdid 
is  certainly  unfavourable  to  the  theory  of  those  who  hold  that  IlteW 
and  scientific  competitions  give  an  undue  advantage  to  persons  oft 
inferior  phy f ique.  They  demonstrate  that  the  students  whofOMfl 
in  manly  sports  and  trials  of  strength  are  not  a  distinct  claaa  Go 
thoso  who  gain  the  highest  places  in  our  literary  and  sclent 
petitions.  On  the  contrary,  the  college  prizemen  have  muct*  * 
than  their  share  of  the  highest  distinctions  on  the  cricket  gpstpi 
The  proportion  of  honormen  in  an  undergraduate  class  is  al 
four tli  of  the  whole  number.  We  might  therefore  expect  Is 
twetity -seven  honormen  in  the  cricket  club.  There  an 
sound  in  sight,  wind,  and  limb,  actually  men  of  a  superior  pk^f*1 
But  again,  out  of  the  thirty-three  best  cricketers  twenty 
honormen,  of  whom  three  have  obtained  the  ycyj  highest  pi 
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diversity  bestows,  a  prize  for  which  the  competition  will 
be  greater  than  that  for  any  civil  service  appointment.  I 
d  that  the  statistics  of  the  University  Cricket  Club  for  the 
seeding  years  give  results  precisely  similar,  only  less  valuable, 
»  the  numbers  are  not  so  large. 

des  cricket,  we  have  in  college  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds, 
te  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  honormen  should 
uiah  themselves  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  former.  In  purely 
:  games,  mere  physical  qualifications  are  all  that  is  required  to 
success  ;  not  so  in  cricket,  which  furnishes  no  small  exercise 
ligence.  Still,  in  our  athletic  games  the  honormen  carry  off 
lan  their  share  of  the  prizes.  Out  of  forty  competitors  in  1861, 
were  honormen,  and  out  of  fourteen  winners,  four  were  dis- 
hed in  college.  The  facts  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  so 
hey  go,  negative  the  question  which  I  propose  as  the  title  of 
>per.  But  they  fall  in  with  a  view  which  is  justified  by  a 
cperience.  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  general,  great  and 
led  intellectual  exertions  can  only  be  made  by  men  of  a  well- 
iited  frame  and  vigorous  health.  The  longevity  and  the  fine 
d  development  of  great  men  attest  this.  Examples  are 
At ;  we  need  not  go  far  beyond  our  President  to  look  for  one. 
sful  in  the  greatest  competitions  of  life,  he  owes  no  small 
i  of  his  fame  and  usefulness  to  the  untiring  energy  of  a  robust 
frame.  Long  may  he  eujoy  that  combined  vigour  of  mind  and 
rhich  has  carried  him  through  the  fatigues  and  excitements  of 
tirring  week.  I  hold  that  the  sound  healthy  brain  which 
b  its  owner  to  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  intellectual 
,  extends  its  action  through  the  entire  frame  ;  it  reaches  to  the 
and  to  the  feet,  imparting  a  general  vigour  and  activity. 


niermediate  Education.     By  the  Rev.  John  Hall. 

»  age  which  witnessed  the  foundation  of  our  older  universities, 
rincation  of  the  masses  of  the  people  was  hardly  contemplated 
•cticable,  and  the  object  in  view  was  to  furnish  the  knowledge 
tred  for  the  learned  professions.  In  a  later  time  desultory  and 
td  efforts  were  made  to  establish  schools  for  persons  not  neces- 
r  intended  for  those  professions.  But  it  is  only  comparatively 
tiythat  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been 
ded  as  an  object  of  reasonable  expectation.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
|g  public  provision  for  the  highest  range  of  education,  and  for 
gber  classes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  That  question 
ilised  by  any  party  ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
*  desirableness  of  offering  instruction  to  the  poor,  though 
*aity  is  wanting  as  to  the  best  mode  of  offering  it.  Of  the  late 
Commission  to  inquire  into  popular  education  in  England,  a 
ity  maintain  the  Government  should  now  leave  the  duty  of 
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educating  to  private  sense  of  duty  and  benevolence,  except 
destitution,  vagrancy,  or  crime.     But  the  majority,  in  common  wif 
majority  of  the  English  people,  recommend  the  continuance 
grants,  and  increase  of  Government  interference.    It  ia  not  too  mu 
assume,  then,  that  high  class  education  is  not  likely  to  be  left 
very  long  time  to  come  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  demand  and 
ply.     Nor  is  it  too  much  to  assume  that,  for  the  education  of  the  1< 
but  independent  classes,  public  grants  will  continue  to  bo  made  o 
regulations  modified  by  circumstances  and  increasing  experience, 
between  these  two  there  is  a  chasm  in  this  country,  not  yet  bridged 
in  auy  adequate  manner  by  the  Legislature,  and  for  which  a  acl 
of  intermediate  education  is  urgently  required. 

By  "  intermediate  education  we  do  not  mean,  primarily,  ednci 
for  the  middle  classes,  but  education  of  a  kind  intermediate  beti 
the  primary  school  and  the  college  or  university.  The  clever 
who  has  passed  through  our  primary  schools,  where  he  is  ui 
obligation  to  public  effort,  may  find  his  way  to  the  Queen's  Coll 
or  the  University*  where  he  is  again  under  obligation  to  put 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  have  passed  over  a  region  where 
Government  gives  him  no  aid  whatever,  or  only  in  such  a  way  1 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  Not  because  we  rcj 
unfavourably  the  necessity  for  self-reliance  thus  created,  but  be© 
of  what  the  Government  has  already  done,  we  ask  that  another 
should  he  taken,  and  a  system  of  classical  schools  established  thro* 
out  this  country. 

Before  assigning  reasons  for  this  opinion,  let  me  mention  that 
subject  wjis  taken  up  with  spirit  in  the  year  1854  by  my  able 
accomplished  friend,  Dr.  M'Cosh,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
series  of  letters  addressed,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Gern 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  countr 
such  a  tight  as  to  leave  no  doubt  ou  the  minds  of  many  candid 
influential  persons  that  there  waa  urgent  need  for  public  interfett 
Some  steps  were  taken  towards  it  in  Parliament,  hut  the  quei 
became  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  new  elements,  and  chm 
in  the  Government  took  place,  postponing,  let  us  hope*  only  til! 
time,  the  completion  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  countr 
that  the  boy  from  the  primary  school  may  be  helped  onward, 
judicious  outlay  of  public  money,  to  the  highest  advantage! 
University  can  furnish.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  thcr* 
class  of  schools,  once  numerous  throughout  this  country,  now  at 
disappearing  before  the  national  system.  In  the  schools  of  this 
a  few  boys  learned  classics  and  mathematics.  They  wer> 
ciently  numerous  to  sustain  a  school,  but  the  teacher  supplem 
his  income  by  the  instruction  of  non-classical  pupils.  T 
however,  have  gone  to  the  national  schools,  and  it  has  ceased  I 
remunerative  to  the  teacher  to  keep  up  his  school  for  the  sake  o 
few  classical  scholars.  Very  many  Irish  towns  and  village! 
formerly  such  adventure  schools,  which  have  entirely  disappc 
That  the  loss  is  practically  great  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ] 


isical  school ;  while  in  Scotland  a  classical  education  at  a 
Ette,  except  in  the  thinly- populated  highlands,  can  be  had 
&  very  few  miles  of  every  Family  by  means  of  the  burgh, 
il,  and  latterly  the  Free  Church  schools.  It  is  easy  to 
many  promising  and  clever  lads  must  be  intercepted  by  the 
a  connecting  link  between  the  common  school  and  the 
who  otherwise  would  find  their  way  to  the  places  of  apothe- 
rgeon,  solicitor,  or  to  the  Bar,  or  the  ministry  of  the  various 
tft, 

the  Government  has  created  another  reason   for  its    inter- 
here.     To  Lord   Stanley   the  country  is  indebted   for    tho 
primary  schools,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peers  Government  is  it 
for  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  each  with  a  staff  of  twaatjj 
rs  giving  instruction  in  medicine,  law,  agriculture,  and  aits. 
3  kingdoms  no  higher  standard  of  education  is  set  up  than  in 
alleges,  and  the  university  which  they  constitute  ;  and   that 
ndard  is  attained  as  fairly  as  elsewhere  is  proved,  to  the  great 
f  the  energetic  and  thoroughly  competent,  but  poorly  paid 
professors,  by  tho  competitive  examinations.     But  whin  re 
pupils  to  be  drawn  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  ?     Throughout 
ntry,  there  are  diocesau  schools  and  endowed  schools— by  no 
numerous  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  which, 
to  various  causes,  the  course  of  preparation  is  adapted  to  the 
niversity.     In  making  reference  to  Trinity  College,  it  is  to  be 
,ly  understood  that  no  jealousy  towards  her  is  felt,  for  no 
end  of  Irish  education  would  lower  her  proud  position,  or  limit 
jfulness  of  the  distinguished  men  who  sustain  her  reputation, 
old  not  give  her  less,  but  the  others  more.     Our  argument  is, 
e  Legislature  having  affirmed  that  thero  should  be  primary 
at  the  public  expense,  -and  that  there  should  be  Queen's 
>s  and  a  Queen's  University  at  the  public  expense,  and  tho 
having  as  a  whole  accepted  the  arrangement — for,  bo  it 
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thirst  for  knowledge,  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise  by  i 
meat,  perradeethd  great  mass  of  the  Irish  nation* 

How  the  schools  should  be  organized  or  sustained  I  do  not  i 
u  i-    fco  :x\ tempt  to  discuss  in  this  paper,  farther  than  to  say  ifc 
ehWis   should  be  stimulated,  not  superseded,  and  that   the 
should  he  separate  and  distinct  from  the- National  Board.     Let  it 
If&ped  that  thus  we  should  escape  the   temptation   to  can 
batile-eries  into  the  new  field  of  effort.      At  the  same  tirm 
of  suited  ordinary  Instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  ti 
§mft  separate  religious  instruction  under  the  Churches,  would  be 
dot r nsible  in  principle  as  in  the  primary  schools,  and  more  ma 
able  in  practice. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Suggestions  on  the  Failure  of  Education  in  the  Junior 
of  Elementary  Schools,     By  the  Rev,  W.    A.   WlLU 
IX  D,,  Ex^Fvlhw  of   Trtuity  College,  Dublin,  and  . 

Cleenish* 

By  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  t 
state  of  popular  education  in  England  and  Wales,  presented 
to  Parliament,  a  most  discouraging  fact  has  been  brought  to  light- 
that,  after  £1,000,000  of  public  money  spent  on  building 

I  g,  £500,000  on  inspectors,  and  £2,500,000  on  the  training 
teachers,  the  result  has  been  that  "  the  junior  classes  of  schools, t 
prehe  tiding  the  majority  of  children,  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imp 
fectly,  the  most  necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn — rendu 
writing,  and  arithmetic."     One  of  the  causes  assigned  for  this  fkilfl 
of  the  education  system  of  England  is  the  short  period  of  time  \h 
the  children  of  the  poor  can  attend  school  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser,  wbo 
experience  on  educational  matters  entitles  him  to  be  considered! 
authority,  tells  us  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  see  tin 
peasant  boy  at  school,  as  a  day  scholar,  at  ten  or  eleven  yem 
and  that  he  has  no  brighter  view  of  the  future,  or  the  po- 
of English  elementary  education,  floating  before  his  eyes,  than 
have  a  child  of  that  age  taught  to  spell  common  words,  to  read 
much  as  he  cares  to  read,  to  write  a  letter  to  his  mother,  and  to  d 
up  a  shop  bill  ;  and  to  do  all  this  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  1 
forget  these  accomplishments.     He  adds  : — "  Had  I  ever  dream 
more  sanguine  dreams  before,  what  I  have  seen  within  the  last « 
months  would  have  effectually  and  for  ever  dissipated  them,** 
This  is  a  very  disheartening  announcement,  especially  t 
who  have  been  at  all  sanguine  in  their  expectations  about  educatic 
and  though  it  is  made  here   only  for  England,  there  is  snfficii 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  holds  good  for  Scotland  and  even 
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to  Ireland,  where  we  are,  perhaps,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  ima- 
ging that  the  innate  talent  and  natural  quickness  of  the  children 
jther  soil  mast  have  produced  far  greater  and  more  brilliant  results. 
'  i  this  country  we  are  rapidly  coming,  as  regards  our  child  popu- 
,  to  the  state  of  England.     The  drain  caused  by  emigration  on 
adult  population,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  labourers' 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  child-labour,  are  hastening 
"  to  the  state  described  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  which  we  must  look 
1  to  see  the  child  no  more  in  school  after  ten  or  eleven  years 
lige.    Perhaps  in  Ireland  we  may  be  tolerably  safe  in  fixing  the 
at  twelve,  and  saying  that  in  our  future  arrangements  for  the 
Aion  of  the  great  mass  of  her  people,  the  foundation  must  be 
Uy  laid  before  the  child  is  twelve  years  of  age. 
Having  been  myself  for  now  nearly  ten  years  engaged  in  promoting 
location  in  country  schools,  both  in  the  south  and  north  of  Ireland, 
most  confess  that  experience  has  forced  me  to  the   conclusion 
Hived  at  by  Mr.  Fraser  for  England,  though  at  the  commencement 
Aad  very  high  notions  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  educa- 
te :   not  that  I  consider  it  of  little  importance  to  teach  peasant 
tfidren  grammar  and  music,  geography  and  history,  Euclid,  and 
the   outlines  of  drawing.     I  consider  these   things   of  great 
ace,  and  to  be  capable  of  adding  very  much  to  both  the  intcl- 
i  and  the  happiness  of  a  working  people.     But  I  fear  that  we 
at  the  first  aimed  at  too  high  a  mark,  and,  by  proposing  too 
wive  a  curriculum  of  study  for  people  who  have  little  time  for 
pursuits,  neglected  the  more  important  acquirements — those 
i  are  the  first  steps  of  intellectual  progress,  and  the  instruments 
'  which  knowledge  commonly  enters  the  mind.     In  the  dissipation 
Elbe  mind  caused  by  attention  to  too  many  subjects,  reading  and 
Mrtting  have  been  seriously  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 

£To  a  great  extent,  then,  I  would  attribute  the  failure  of  our  present 
\  to  educate  the  people  to  the  greater  attention  paid  in  schools 
ithe  superstructure  of  education,  and  the  less  to  the  instruments 
~  very  foundation.  Children  are  pushed  on  into  higher  classes 
i  they  are  properly  grounded  in  first  principles,  and  are  thereby 
red  incapable  of  taking  in  the  teacher's  advanced  instructions* 
r  consequently  become  careless  and  indifferent  about  attendance 
k  school.  Parents,  seeing  but  little  progress  made,  begin  to  think 
t  their  children  could  be  more  usefully  employed  at  home ;  and 
flMM&j  after  some  feeble  efforts  made  towards  providing  an  education 
|ftr  their  children,  they  take  them  from  school,  and  the  result  is,  as 
lAovn  by  this  report,  that  more  than  seventy-five  out  of  every 
Ibadred  never  acquire  even  a  decent  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
Trading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

■-.  Bat  this  brings  us  only  partially  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Though 
Aft  apathy  and  selfishness  of  the  parents,  and  the  unskilfulness  of 
Ae  teacher,  caused  by  deficient  training  in  the  art  of  communicating 
faowledge  to  the  youngest  classes  of  children,  have  much  to  do  with 
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producing  it,  yet  I  conceive  we  may  search  deeper,  and  possibly  fini 
the?  true,  though  more  remote,  cause  in  the  existing  arrangement*  flf 
our  schools.     I  uni  inclined  to  think  that  the  real  cause  of  so  nun; 
children  (75  percent)  never  attaining  a  decent  knowledge  off 
and    writing,  is  the   slow  progress  made  by  the  most  junior  Aaa 
in  the  school— class  No.  1 — that  just  commencing  to  learn 
a  state  of  things  which,  I  fear,  will  contiuue  to  exist  as  long  sa  this 
class  is  taught  in  the  same  school,  and  by  the  same  master,  mM 
other  and  higher  classes.     Though  some  localities  enjoy  the  ft 
tages  of  having  separate  hoys'  and  girls1  schools,  and  an  infant  sth|H 
besides,  and  a  few  more  can  boast  of  having  the  first  two, 
not  the  infant  school,  still,  throughout  the  country  generally,  (tf 
am  here  speaking  of  Ireland,  though,  I  am  sure,  a  similar  stal*A 
things  exists,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  elsewhere,)  the  type  rfM 
school  which  exists  is  one  building,  in  most  cases  of  no  very  pi* 
tending  style,  in  which  all  the  children — boys,  girls,  and  infant*— 
assemble,  and  receive  instruct  tun  from  one  teacher,  generally  & H 
A  much  smaller  number  of  such  schools  are  under  mistresses.  sM 
these  schools  the  teacher  must  divide  his  time,  say  five  hours, betHM 
the  four  or  five  classes  under  which  the  children  are  arranged,  H 
seldom  has  any  assistance,  except  perhaps  from  a  monitor,  either  pB 
or  unpaid,   who  is  generally  one  of  the  senior  boys  or  girls  of  vfl 
school,  and  no  very  skilful  hand  at  teaching.     Now.  in  thi»dn»j| 
schools,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  people  are  to  be  educated,  ClsuB 
— that  just  learning  to  read—  is  practically  the  most  important,™ 
on  its  teaching  and  progress  must  depend  the  progress  of  the  otMB 
classes,  and  the  average  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  at  auy  psM 
ticular  age,— say  eleven  or  twelve  years.     If  the  children  in  wM 
class  are  taught  well  and  quickly,  then  the  sooner  will  they  pastel 
into  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.     If  they  make  b 
progress,  the  result  will  he  the  reverse,  and  twelve  years  of  age  w 
come  on  the  majority  of  them  without  their  knowing  much  ersra 
reading  and  writing,  and,  there  tore,  of  anything  else. 

It  is  in  this  class  I  would  seek  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  here  sppM 
the  remedy.     It  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  the  most  important  in  ti 
school;  it  is  commonly  treated  as  the  least  important,  and  allowed! 
take  care  of  itself,  or  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  *■ 
skilful  monitor.     The  blame  is  not  to  be  thrown  altogetiu 
teacher.     It  is  true  that  it  is  his  duty  to  resist  the  temptation  m 
turning  away  from  the  disagreeable  work   of  teaching  the  i&m 
children  to  lisp  their  first  letters,  to  the  more  palatable  task  of* 
structing  the  higher  classes.    But  will  schoolmasters  in  4000  or  M 
schools  so  resist  ?     Is  it  not  certain  that  they  will  generally  neg* 
this  class,  and  imagine  that  they  receive  more  credit,  and  shown** 
brilliant  results  by  giving  their  chief  care  to  the  upper  cin*l 
This  will  most  assuredly  be  the  case  with  the  great  majority  q(& 
and  I  fear  it  is  what  most  commonly  happens;  and  the  higher 
training  of  the  schoolmaster  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  dai^ 
again,  I  think  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  impoasiN** 
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do  the  work  effectually  of  so  many  classes.  The  first 
iteming  a  large  number  of  children,  would  require,  to 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  teach  it.  It  is  slow 
quires  much  patience  and  attention;  and  he  wljo  does  - 
an  scarcely  give  full  attention  to  the  higher  classes* 
herefore,  be  too  ready  to  blame  the  master,  though 
ng  and  neglect  of  duty  may  unquestionably  have  in- 
il. 

§e,  then,  the  defective  teaching  and  slow  progress  of 
lee,  caused  in  a  great  degree  by  having  them  taught 
&hooi  with  the  advanced  children,  and  by  the  same 
ild  attribute  to  a  very  great  extent  the  failure  com- 
here  are  other  causes  at  work,  no  doubt,  arising  from 
ely  divided  state  of  opinion  about  education  in  this 
hich  at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy;  but  the 
r  influential  cause,  and  one,  moreover,  over  which  we 
control,  and  which  each  patron  or  manager  of  a  school, 
is  way  of  thinking,  has  it  in  his  power  more  or  less 

course,  considered  the  question  of  a  remedy.  The 
een  forced  on  me  by  the  state  of  my  own  parish,  in 
k>1s  are  all  single  schools  of  the  kind  I  have  described, 
the  evil  exists  to  its  full  extent.  In  answering  the 
first  necessary  to  state  the  objects  of  elementary  edu- 
ich  term  I  denote  the  education  of  the  poor.  Its 
-  are  twofold : — First,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and 
jtic,  with  religion  and  morality,  to  as  large  a  number 
s  possible — to  those  who  are  hereafter  to  become 
ghmen,  artisans,  soldiers,  sailors, — all,  in  aword,belong- 
ge  class  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  must  earn  their 
weat  of  their  face.    The  second  object  is  to  give  full 

talent  wherever  it  exists,  and  in  whatever  garb,  to 
lb  to  the  former  class,  it  is  evident  that  much  cannot  be 
in  the  way  of  education — either  to  take  in  much  or, 
iifficult  still  in  their  case,  to  retain  it.  The  ability  to 
ith  intelligence  seems  to  be  the  accomplishment  which 
tod  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  refinement  of 
tan— -two  desirable  things.  Writing  and  to  be  capable 
iimple  account  are  also  desirable  things.  No  pains  or 
3  too  great  which  will  do  this  effectually  for  the  great 
saUy  called  the  working  classes.  As  to  the  second 
,  I  trust,  deny  to  them  the  opportunity  of  rising  which 
in  find  no  words  better  suited  to  express  my  own 
is  subject  than  those  of  a  report  from  the  schools  of 

Massachusetts: — "  Our  wealth  is  in  the  mines  of  the 
a  is  in  the  popular  body,  and  not  in  gold  and  silver, 
wealth  available  we  must  labour,  not  only  to  extend 
a  to  all,  but  to  put  the  best  education  within  the  reach 
,  turn  it  to  the  best  account.*   The  number  la  de- 
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creasing,  I  trust,  of  those  who  object  to  educating  the  people, 
unfits  them  for  the  station  In  life  to  which  they  belong.    Tb 
too  much  of  the  notion  in  this  that  a  Pariah  should  remain  a  Pi 
and  never  become  a  Brahmin.     1  acknowledge  that  where  there 
natural  abilities,  talent,  or  genius,  there  is  this  unfitting  inflm 
work.     And  why  should  their  not  be?     Genius  has  . 

3  well  us  its  inspirations.     It  urges  the  peasant  boy  to  the 
from  the  school  to  the  gymnasium,  from  that  to  the  colli 
university,  thence  to  the   learned  professions.     There  14  no 
of  life  to  winch  it   forbids   him   to  aspire.     He  may  become  & 
tinguished  lawyer,  an  eminent  physician,  a  at  prei 

judge,  archbishop,  lord  chancellor,  statesman,  or  adviser  of" 
In  every  stage  there  is  an  unsettling  of  what  went  before;  but 
motto  is  "Excelsior!*'     There  are,  of  course,  many  failure*, 
appointments,  and  heartburnings;  but  you  eaanot  say  to  ami 
"Cease  to  aspire;"  for  if  you  did  the  world  would  become  a  01 
pool,  and  civilization  and  progress  would  come  to  an  end. 
then,  there  must  be*     It  must  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well 
rich;  aud  the  gate  to  that  progress  is,  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
education. 

I  must  now  state  my  views  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  hi 
and  improve  the  education  of  the  yooikgeftt  elass  in  our  sch 
give  better  hopes  of  the  above  objects  being  reasonably 
speak  of  Ireland,  though  what  I  say  will  probably  apply,  with 
alterations,  to  the  subject  generalJy. 

In  places  where  there  is,  in  addition  to  separate  boys'  and 
schools,  an  infant  school,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
done  but  to  improve  the  latter  so  as  to  make  it  an  effective  feed* 
the  former.     For  this  purpose  some  change  would  be  nee 
the  training  of  infant  schookni>  tresses,  so  as  to  make  them 
calculated  to  do  the  rough  and  not  always  agreeable  work  of 
reading  and  spelling,  aud  be  less  inclined  to  Spend  time  iu 
the  children  with  games,  soii^>,  and  plays.     Li  the  place 
present  there  is  a  girls'  school,  in  addition  to  one  for  boy:?,  but 
are  not  means  for  supporting  an  infant  school  besides,  there  it 
question  whether  education  would  not  succeed  better  by  couvi 
the  girls'  school  into  one  for  iafautSj  and  having  the  more  ad 
girls  taught  in  the  upper  school  by  the  master,  and  to  introdi 
system  which  1  propose  should  be  introduced  in  those  other  1< 
where  at  present  there  is  only  one  schoob     My  opinion  is, 
would.     The  arguments  of  David  Stowe  in  proof  of  the  ad vi 
of  tie  m  seen]  to  me  to  be  convincing  ;  and  I  a 

that  auy  great  evils  can  result  from  it,  if  it  be  true  that  we 
make  up  our  minds  not  to  see  the  peasant  child  at  school  after 
years  of  age*     I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  caae  of  1< 
where  at  present  (hen    i>  only  one  school,  and  the  master  iuflt' 
in  one  room  all  the  children,  young  and  old,  boys  and  girls, 
single  step  necessary  in  all  such  cases  is,  that  an  infant  floto 
established*     I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  call  it  an  i« 
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ol — it  is  something  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  mean  a  school  of  little 
tie,  in  which  solid  work  is  done,  and  the  chief  object  is  an  early 
rapid  acquisition  of  the  power  of  reading  and  writing.  The 
her  should  be  a  woman  ;  such  are  better  suited  for  young 
Iren.  They  can  better  sympathize  with  them,  and  be  to  them 
mother.  If  such  schools  were  established,  having  this  as  their 
f  object,  the  result  would  be  that  these  juveniles  would  early 
jar  in  the  upper  school,  and  at  once  commence  to  profit  from  the 
tar's  instruction  ;  while  he,  relieved  of  the  infant  class,  would 
i  more  time,  and  be  better  able,  to  attend  to  the  upper  classes, 
carry  on  the  work  of  education  commenced  in  the  lower  school, 
i  to  have  children  to  know  something  real  and  solid  before  twelve 
s  of  age. 

it  I  consider  that  the  advantage  would  not  end  here.  Many 
Iren  who  now  leave  school  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  would 
inue  at  school.  Parents  are  not  always  justly  blamed  for  the 
attendance  of  their  children.  They  frequently,  as  I  well  know, 
them  from  school  because  they  perceive  no  progress  ;  and  I  am 
j  to  give  them  so  much  credit  for  parental  love,  that  I  feel  con- 
t  they  will  make  sacrifices  to  let  the  children  attend,  whenever 
find,  as  they  express  it,  that  they  are  "  getting  on."  If  a  father 
\  his  boy  has  done  well  up  to  twelve,  the  probability  is  that  he 
give  him  a  little  more  time  to  do  better,  and  the  boy  himself  will 
bo  more  anxious  to  attend,  and  will  induce  the  parent  to  allow 
t.  A  double  system  of  schools  of  this  kind  would  be  attended 
i  great  advantages.  It  would  give  talent  its  opportunity,  for  the 
tar,  from  his  superior  training,  could  push  it  forward.  It  would 
6  the  mass  of  children  their  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
etoally.  It  would  have  the  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour, 
btbe  of  any  value.  The  present  high  training  of  teachers  need  not 
pren  up  ;   it  will  be  all  required.     It  will  only  be  necessary  to 

*  more  attention  to  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching 
Uren  to  read  and  write,  and  though  a  new  class  of  teachers  would 

created — those  for  infant  schools — it  would  not  be  necessary  to 

put  to  them  any  high  training  beyond  the  simple  work  they  have 

do. 

I  dull  now  notice  a  few  objections  which  may  be  made  to  this 

■Ming  of  our   schools.     The  first   is   the   increase  of  expense. 

*  nothing  good  can  be  done  without  trouble  and  expense.  Besides, 
■•»  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the  present  National  System, 
pother  system  of  schools  in  Ireland,  opposed  to  this  proposal. 
■  kard  are  ready  to  grant  salaries  for  girlV  school*  wherever  they 
***tted,  though  it  were  even  in  conjunction  "vvi:  ,  and  hard  by 
f*  •chools  ;  and  here  we  only  propose  infant  schools  instead.  As 
"fcnse,  I  think  it  cannot  be  so  very  great.  Female  teachers  are 
**  daily  got,  and  at  lower  salaries.  The  qualifications  hero 
"fr&d  would  not  be  high,  though  in  the  training  they  should  be 
***te  as  far  as  they  go.  A  small  salary  would  secure  the  services 
do*  intelligent  female  in  the  locality,  who,  for  three  hours  in  the 
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day,  might  teach  this  infant  class,  and,  for  two  hours  more,  ma 
some  profit  from  teaching  the  girls  of  the  upper  school  needlewor 
The  chief  difficulty  would,  I  conceive,  be  in  building  a  school-boa 
for  her  ;  but  that,  considering  how  cheaply  schools  are  built  in  t 
country  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  would  be  easily  got  over 
local  subscriptions. 

An  objection  might  be  made  that  the  substitution  of  infant  school 
for  purely  girls*  schools  would  deprive  girls  of  the  opportuflj 
of  receiving  instruction  in  needlework  ;  hut,  as  I  have  aires 
hinted,  the  girls  of  the  upper  school  might,  after  three  boa 
literary  instruction  from  the.  master, — tad  that  would  be  si 
for  them, — go  to  the  lower  school  for  two  hours  daily  for 
instruction  iu  needlework,  One  of  the  objections  to  the  mil 
system  might  be  removed  a  little  by  this  arrangement,  for 
peculiar  class  of  evils  resulting  from  the  mix  in  is  felt  I 

immediately  after  the  breaking-up  of  school  than  at  any  other  fef 
of  the  day.     But  if  any  have  such  an  insuperable  objection  to 
mixed  system  aa  to  consider  a  change  of  the  above  kind  as  toi 
undesirable,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  mixed  system  ii 
which  already  exists  in  four-fifths  of  our  schools,  and  that  I  am 
dealing  with  things  as  I  find  them,  and  only  in  a  small  class  of  < 
proposing  to  introduce  the  change  objected  to. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  impossibility  of  one  to 
in  one  school  doing  the  whole  work  of  education,  I  shall  mention 
ordinary  practice  of  teaching  writing.     One  would  think  that  i 
any  particular  class  is  set  to  write,  the  master  should  stand  o* 
and  give  directions  to  each  child,  and  watch  him.    Now,  this  Is 
in    none   but   first-class   schools,  such  as  the  model  schools, 
ordinary  practice  is  for  the  class  to  sit  down,  takeout  the  copy  lis 
and  write  as  best  they  can.     The  master  is  engaged  with  some  oil 
class,  and  can  give  but  a  passing  attention,  and  an  occasional" 
He  is  supposed  to  examine  the  copies,  but  you  can  easily 
how  writing  will  progress  under  such  circumstan* 

I  wish    to  say  a  word  about  school-houses  for   either  male 
female  schools,  or  for  such  as  I  advocate.     A  very  common 
is  to  have  both  schools  under  a  common  roof,  though  in 
schoolrooms.     I  cannot  conceive  a  more  objectionable  and 
nieut  arrangement.     The  form  in  which  I  have  witnessed 
the  inconvenience  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  cases  of 
of  getting  new  teachers.     If  you  appoint  a  single  man  and 
woman,  then,  be  their  conduct  ever  so  good,  the  world  will 
them  credit  for  it.     You  must  advertise  for  a  man  and^his 
brother  and  sister,  or  some  binary  combination  of  that  kind, 
consequence  is,  that  the  field  of  selection  of  teachers  for  such 
is  limited  to  a  fearful  extent.     If  you  succeed  in  getting  a 
may  be  good,  and  the  other  indifferent);  and  if  you  afterward* 
reason  to  part  with  one  of  the  couple,  you  must  send  off  the 
also,  however  excellent  as  a  teacher  he  or  she  may  be.     You 
buy  in  the  best  and  cheapest  market,  but  must  buy  matrimi 
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rr-and-sisterhood,  into  the  bargain,  or  have  an  agreement  that 
coming  teacher  shall  marry  the  tenant  in  possession,  as  I  have 
lone.  One  would  think,  from  the  system  of  male  and  female 
[rooms  in  the  country,  that  it  was  both  law  and  custom  that  no 
Lm&ster  should  marry  any  girl  but  a  schoolmistress,  and  that 

must  be  a  gala  day  in  each  year  when  the  training-school 
nts,  who  had  taken  their  certificates,  should  meet,  and  choose 
inds  and  wives  for  themselves.  I  would  cut  the  knot  at  once 
tving  the  two  schools  in  two  different  houses, — the  master  in 
lie  mistress,  at  a  respectable  distance,  in  the  other.  Let  them 
r  if  they  like,  but  that  should  not  be  essential. 
ere  is  only  one  other  suggestion  which  I  have  to  offer.  It  is— 
even  with  reference  to  these  young  children,  we  do  not  think 
nd  use  sufficiently,  $e(/^education.  This  important  agent,  I 
fire,  could  be  turned  to  some  account  in  our  elementary  schools 
ilping  children  to  teach  themselves  to  read.  The  means  are 
lei  There  should  be,  as  the  Americans  have,  a  library  in  con- 
m  with  each  school,  and  in  this  library  there  should  be  good, 
ing  story-books,  such  as  children  could  really  enjoy.  Curiosity 
«een  justly  called  the  appetite  of  the  mind.  Story-books  are  the 
'food  and  sweets  which  excite  the  intellectual  appetite  of 
ren.  Many  a  child  has  taught  himself  to  read  from  Defoe's 
binson  Crusoe."  Gulliver,  duly  expurgated,  is  refreshing  to 
i  people  ;  and  who  does  not  look  back  with  pleasure  on  their 
■T rhymes  and  tales — even  "  Tom  Thumb"  and  "Jack  the  Giant- 
r"?  In  our  days  there  are  wiser  books,  and  no  lack  of  such  as 
both  of  an  instructive  and  amusing  kind,  such  as  Mayne  Heid's 
Ballantyne's  works.  But  poor  children  see  little  of  such  books, 
hrary  of  this  kind  could  be  got  up  without  much  expense,  and 
Id,  I  am  sure,  be  of  no  small  assistance  to  the  master  in  making 
children  perfect  in  the  art  of  reading.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
)  simple  books  of  travels  might  not  be  included  in  such  a  library, 
books  of  history,  too.  It  is  known  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
i  children  history  in  schools  where  children  of  several  denomi- 
tns  are  mixed  together.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  teach  English 
wy  as  religion  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  that  history  is  the  record  of 
fiercest  religious  conflicts,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  refer  to  them  with- 
jxciting  some  of  the  old  feelings.  The  National  Board  here  have 
ght  of  writing  an  English  and  Irish  histoiy.  If  they  do,  it  must 
Hj  expurgated,  and  no  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  characters 

actions  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  various  religious 
ggles  which  constitute  that  history.     It  must  not  be  supposed 

this  difficulty  arises  alone  from  the  fact  of  Protestants  and 
*o  Catholics  being  together  in  the  school.  In  a  degree  there 
Id  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  teaching  English  history  to  a  mixed 
ot  of  Church  children,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents.  The 
lets  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  the  Solemn  League  and 
tnant,  the  death  of  Charles,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from 
Scottish  kirks,  are  points  which  could  only  be  touched  with 


no  easy  thing  far  a  person  to  be  a  judge  himself  of  th< 
his  own  thoughts  and  conclusions.  I  submit  tL 
they  fire  worth  and  no  more.  They  are  the  conclusio 
practically  dealing  with  a  practical  question,  and  anxioi 
the  best  arrangement  m  a  large  parish  for  the  rapid  eduei 
intelligent  and  interesting  population. 

Km  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  conclude  a  paper,  heari 
on  Irish  education,  without  saying  something  about  tli 
which  bus  been  established  under  the  Irish   National   Bo; 

eviilnM  that,  whatever  private  efforts  may  effect  iu  favou 

ties,  it  is  only  bv  Parliamentary  aid  Hearst  ions,  such  08  1 

offered,  or  others  more  oeeftil,  can  b<i  permanently 

carried  out  The  National  Sy-o-m  kis  been  assailed  h 
extreme  parties  of  this  country,  led  by  a  majority  of 
the  Established  Church  on  the  ouc  hand,  ami  by  the  ROZM 
priesthood  on  the  other.  The  opposition  has  no  doubt 
from  good  intentions;  but  good  intentions  arc  no  security  i 
counsel  and  wise  action.  The  difficulty  felt  lies  in  tin 
question;  and  that  difficulty  must  in  some  way  be  renin 
Irish  education  will  make  the  progress  of  which  it  is  cap 
ibis  reason,  I  shall  say  something  about  this  religious 
There  is  ;i  feeling  very  generally  prevalent  that  religious 
should  pari  passu  accompany  secular  instruction,  or  tin 
expressed  in  the  oft-repeated  formula,  **  education  shoo] 
ou  the  Word  of  God."  To  this,  as  an  abstract  proposition, 
assent.  But  when  we  descend  to  practice,  and  in  hfh 
the  principle  of  liberty  into  account,  there  doubts,  diiBe 
divisions  immediately  spring  up.  We  must  state  distinct! 
mean,  and  explain  what  basing  education  on  Grod*fl  Word 
neglect,  to  do  so,  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  involve  01 
endless  logomachies,  and  indulge  in  empty  claptrap.  T 
Catholic  agrees  with  the  Protestant  that  education  shoul 

r\Tl    f3*U?'«   \Wi»..1    .    V,.it    I-.?*  fir.  A*  a   WaiJ   lo^iAnran^    4Wtm    4  \.  rt    H 
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leaking  in  this  Section  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
ctor  of  a  parish  in  Fermanagh,  twenty  miles  in  length,  I  state  it  as 
fact,  that  in  the  national  schools  of  that  parish,  under  the  Rev. 
falter  Young  and  myself,  Scriptural  instruction  can  be  given  to 
totestant  children,  and  even  to  Roman  Catholics  if  they  choose  it, 
l  excellent  in  quality,  and  copious  in  quantity,  as  in  any  schools  in 
16  United  Kingdom.  In  these  national  schools  an  hour's  Scriptural 
■traction  is  given  daily  to  at  least  all  the  Protestant  children  ; 
id  the  result  is,  that  they  are  able  to  compete  in  Scriptural  know- 
ige  with  any  children  in  the  county,  and  their  conduct  is  as 
arai  and  their  character  as  religious. 

Bat,  in  opposition  to  this,  it  has  been  said  by  those  who  now  at 
a)  admit  that  this  Scriptural  instruction  can  be  given,  that  if, 
ring  the  hours  of  secular  instruction,  a  child  tells  a  lie  or  steals, 
ai  cannot  "rebuke,  exhort,  and  instruct"  him  out  of  Scripture 
ping  these  secular  hours,  as  to  the  wickedness  of  these  sins.  It  has 
It  been  asserted  that  the  teacher  cannot,  during  these  same  hours, 
t  name  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  of  great  importance 
the  members  of  the  Association  should  know  exact  facts  as 
i  two  questions.  As  to  naming  the  name  of  Jesus  during 
hours,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  first  book  of  lessons 
at  used  by  the  infant  class,  from  which  the  child  acquires 
First  knowledge  of  reading.  The  last  lesson  in  that  book  pro- 
"i  thus  : — "  It  was  God  that  made  me  first ; — it  was  He  who  sent 
t  to  save  me."  In  the  general  lesson,  which  is  hung  up  in  all 
schools  and  ordered  by  the  Board  to  be  taught  to  all  the 
,  Jesus  Christ  is  mentioned  five  times — as,  for  instance, 
:  Saviour  Christ  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one  another  ;" 
I  again,  "Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  His  religion  to  be  forced  on 
i  by  violent  means."  With  such  facts  to  appeal  to,  it  is  rather 
ous  to  assert  that  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  uttered 
i  Irish  national  school.  As  to  the  other  assertion,  that  the  liar 
lief  cannot  be  rebuked  out  of  Scripture,  I  must  direct  the  atten- 
i  of  the  Section  to  a  card  board  which  is  hung  up  in  all  national 
As,  and  is  entitled  "  Practical  Directions  for  the  Teachers  of 
raal  Schools."  In  the  eighth  of  these  rules  it  is  said,  "  The 
Nber  must  omit  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  principles  of 
Kttft  and  Honesty."  Now  here  is  a  rule  investing  the  teacher 
Pbt  a  power  strictly  of  a  discretionary  kind.  He  must  "  omit  no 
9*rtunity"  that  is,  he  must  use  every  opportunity  to  rebuke 
^  instruct  the  liar  and  the  thief  even  during  secular  hours.  The 
|Jy  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  limitation  imposed  on  this 
Stationary  power.  There  is  one :  he  must  not  make  any  observa- 
hft  which  would  tend  to  the  prosclytism,  or  would  be  an  attack  on 
fc  religious  belief,  of  any  child  present.  This  is  the  only  limita- 
•*;  for  to  attack  the  faith  of,  or  to  proselytize,  any  child  present 
Ndd  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system. 
It  outside  this  boundary  he  is  free  to  make  any  observation  he 
He  may  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Eighth  Commandment 
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hanging  up  in  the  school,  and  say,  "  Thou  glial t  Dot  steaL" 
thing  contained  in  the  Scripture  extracts,  or  ordinary  f 
and  even  to  any  passage  of  Scripture  not  hearing  on  any  cc 
topic, such  as  "Lying  lips  arc  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,"] 
also  refer.     Frivolous  objections  have  been  made  as  to  wL    " 
teacher  should  call  the  commandments  which  forbid  these 
eighth  and  ninth,  or  the  seventh  and  eighth  ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  I 
e  v  c  r  ncce  s  sary  such  a  < .  j  u  c  a  t  ion  may  be  lea  poi  1 1 1 

between  the  two  Churches,  it  can  be  of  no  use  for  t 
rebuking  the  liar  and  thief. 

For  that  purpose  it  is  sufficient  that  the  words  are  God's,  I 
the  teacher  can  appeal  to  them.    As  to  Scripture  itirJf,  I  feeli 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  child  telling  a  lie,  for  instance,  in  my  I 
I  could  stand  up   and  make   any  speech  I  thought   proper, 
my  words  occasionally  from  Scripture  Itself  if  ad  provid 

avoided  an  attack,  either  covert  or  open,  ou  the  religion  of  any  < 
present.     And  I  also  feel  confident  that  not  a  single  Roman  ' 
parent  would  ever  object  to  my  doing  so.  As  to  correcting  ar 
school  for  a  moral  fault,  1  shall  state  my  own  practice*     If  f 
Roman  Catholic,  instead  of  quoting  texts  calculated 
prejudices,  and,  for  thai  very  reason,  to  prevent  the  success  i 
endeavours.  1  call  him  aside,  and  in  a  friendly  way,  and  with  i 
sympathy,  point  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
way  a  far  deeper  and  more    beneficial   impression  is  produ 
by  crowds  of  texts  which  could  be  heaped  on  him.     If  the  < 
is  a  Protestant,  I  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and   then  after 
I  think  it  necessary,  make  the  offence  the  subject  of  a  gallery  1 
as  recommended  by  David  Stowe  hi  his  book  on  the  training  i 
during  the  hour  of  religious  instruction,  when  he  is  among  i 
of  his  own  religion.     These  are  the  two  methods  I  usually 
though    when  occasion   requires,  I  hesitate  not  to  address 
children  at    the   time  of  the  offence.    No  difficulty  is  ever 
rienced,  and  no  objection  ever  made. 


Recommendations    respecting   Primary    Instruction,  and 
hetter  Application  of  Educational  Charities.     Selected 

the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Popular  Edu 
By  James  IIeywqud,  SI.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  Royal  Commission  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Kewc 
Righl  Hon.  Sir  John  Coleridge,  Knt.  ;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake,  I 
the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  JLA. 
Senior,  Esq.,  M.A,  ;  and  Edward  Mini  I,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  Tbef 
received  their  appointment  on  the  30th  of  June,  1858,  and  presents! 
their  Report  to  the  Queen  early  in  1861. 

Important  cducatioDal  inquiries  were  conducted  by  the 
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as  well  as  by  twelve  Assistant  Commissioners,  ten  of  whom 
ad  been  appointed  to  examine  minutely  the  condition  of  different 
•rtkms  of  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  education.  The 
latriets  chosen  included  two  agricultural,  two  manufacturing,  two 
baaing,  two  maritime,  and  two  metropolitan ;  and  each  district  com- 
a  limited  number  of  Poor-Law  Unions,  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
on  with  the  census  of  1851,  which  had  been  based  upon  the 
r-Law  Union  division  of  the  country.  Two  Assistant  Commis- 
i  were  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

£    The  Royal  Commissioners  consider  it  unfair  to  exclude  teachers 

private  elementary  schools  from  a  share  in  the  assistance  given 

r  the  State  to  education,  if  such  teachers  can  prove  that  they  have 

faced  certain  results  specified  by  the  State.     It  is  therefore  re- 

by  the  Commission  that  private  teachers  be  admitted  to 

>  in  the  public  assistance,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 

under  their  management  shall  be  perfectly   ventilated   and 

d,  and  shall  afford  accommodation  at  the  rate  of  eight  square 

t  at  least  for  every  child  in  attendance,  and  that  it  be  open  to  in- 

j  and  be  not  reported  on  unfavourably  by  the  inspector. 
Parents  often  prefer  private  schools,  because  they  think  that  the 
more  respectable  ;  that  the  teachers  are  more  inclined  to 
Ay  with  their  wishes ;  that  the  children  are  better  cared  for ; 
L  that  they  themselves  in  choosing  such  schools  for  their  children 
nd  in  an  independent  position,  and  are  not  accepting  a  favour 
feAom  their  social  superiors. 
fr>   The  Royal  Commissioners  advise  that  teachers  should  be  allowed 

E Mi  obtain  certificates  of  competence  to  teach,  analogous  to  a  University 
pbgree ;  and  with  a  view  to  promote  this  object,  they  recommend 
it  the  examinations  for  certificates  of  teachers  be  thrown  open  to 
persons  who  have  kept  a  private  elementary  school  for  three  con- 
ntive  years,  and  who  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to 
t  their  moral  character  from  ministers  of  religion  or  magistrates  who 
R*]ttve  known  them  during  that  period.  The  character  of  private 
f-  schools  and  teachers  would  thus  be  raised,  and  their  calling  would 
krthtain  an  impress  of  permanence  and  respectability. 
,  Numerous  training  colleges  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  diffe- 
F.iSttt  parts  of  England  and  Wales  have  been  established  during  the 
■  }*  twenty-five  years  ;  in  these  institutions  the  total  average  num- 
**«f  students  in  the  year  1858  was  as  follows  : — 

Students. 

Colleges  for  Males         752 

Colleges  for  Females 818 

Colleges  for  Males  and  Females  496 

2,066 

Special  qualifications,  and,   therefore  a  special   education,  are 
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required  for  the  office  of  mistresses  of  infant  schools.     At  pn 
there  is  but  one  college  (hut  specially  trains  them — that  of  the  H<x 
and  Colonial  Society,  and  it  trains  a  number  utterly  inadequate* 
to  the  existing  demand.     The  difficulties  produced  by  difTeren 
religious  belief  can  hardly  arise  in  respect  of  such  infant  school* i 
form  independent  establishments  :  it  is  scarcely* concei Table  dmt&t 
instruction  of  children  under   seven  years  of  age  should  B»i 
Aogmatieah     The  power  of  understanding  the  peculiarity 
trine  which  separate  Churches  and  sects  is  not  developed  till  a  arodb  | 
later  period. 

The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Committee « 
Council  devote  its  attention,  and  give  its  powerful  aid,  to  the  00 
of  additional   training    oottegtii  for  the  education  of  infant 
mistresses.     One    mode    would    be,  to    recommend    that,    in 
training  college   for   females,  a  portion  of  time  be  devoted  to  i 
training  of  mistresses  in  the  management  of  infant  schools.     Ano 
would  be,  to  turn  some  of  the  training-colleges  for  males  into  train 
colle^vs  for  intaut  school  mistresses. 

Evening  schools  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  < 
of  being  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in  national  edDC 
They  are,  however,  not  repognifted  by  the  Privy  Council  unless  < 
ueeted    with    day  schools,    and    this   rule    excludes    the    nun 
evening    schools    connected  with    mechanics1    institutes,    lit 
institutions,   and  other  societies  for  mutual    instruction,  which 
spreading  over  our  manufacturing  districts. 

eiTTER   APPLICATION    OF  EDUCATIONAL    AXD    OTHZE    CE 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  instruction  given  in  end 
schools  should  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  to  1 
it  Qtighl  to  be  imparted. 

The  income  of  endowed  schools  should  be  distributed  in  a  i 
manner  between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation. 

Part  of  the  capital  fund  should  be  employed,  where  necessary, 
the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  advise  that  the  Charity  Cotnm 
converted  into  a  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  the  ' 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education  should  become  the  Committee  < 
Council  on  Education  and  Charities,  with  the  powr 
ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  general  as  well  as  educati 
charities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  education, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  charities  which  are  mischievous  or  useless  *stf 
present  applied  ;  such  ordinances  subsequently  to  be  laid  before 
local  trustees,  who  may  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
tions  which  are  confirmed  on  appeal  may  be  sanctioned  by  Pfcrlb 

All   endowed  schools    now  subject    to   inspection    by  the  ChiritJ 
Commission  should  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Committn 
of  Council  on   Education  and  Charities,  and  middle  and  elementary 
schools  be  visited  and  examined   by  the  Committee  of  Coir 
inspectors. 


ice  the  Reformation^  but  it  lias  never  been  distinctively 

the  administration  of  endowed  schools,  a  central  authority, 
ing  the  power  of  initiation,  appears  to  the  Royal  Commission 
jular  Education  to  be  requisite  ;  but  it  is  still  more  necessary, 

to   their  view,  for  the  purpose  of  im proving  any  educa- 
ebarity. 

Cumin,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Royal 
ssion  to  inquire  into  yuch  charities  as  may  be  applicable  to 
onal  purposes,  states,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  admit  that  they  have  not  time  sufficient  to  devote  to 
onal  questions*  When  they  examine  a  school,  they  generally 
irough  the  Government  inspector.  Mr.  Cumin  recommends 
e  of  the  Chanty  Commissioners  should  be  an  Education  Coin- 
appointed  specifically  for  that  purpose,  and  that  no  new 
■oie  should   be   passed  by  the  Charity  Commissi*  >i 

obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
of  Council  on  Education. 

>u  the  Legislature  takes  in  hand  the  reformation  of  ehari ties, 
lenior,  one  of  the  Royal   i  oners,   trusts  that   it  will 

n  the  doctrines  of  Cy-prcs.     National  property  in  charities,  of 

Legislature  is  trustee,  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
on,  by  which  the  nation  will  be  most  efieetuaUj  benefited. 
jurisdiction  over  educational  charities  and  charitable  founda- 

i  general  terms  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  should  be  trans- 
Courl  of  Chancery  to  the  Education  (.'■  of 

Council,  and  according  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chad  wick 
functions  over  such  charities  should  be  exercised  with- 

to  the  local  foundation. 


the  Education   Commissioners*  Plan  for  render  i tit/ 
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the  Commission,  which,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant 
missioucrs  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  taken  before  the  0 
sioners,  is  contained  in  five  bulky  octavo  volumes,  was  placed 
Parliament. 

The  need  for  thi>  -ran  limgandextensivc  inquiry  was  created 
variety  and  a  succession  of  events.    In  the  first  place,  the  rapid 
enormous  increase  in  the  national  subsidy   for  education  had 
reason,  and  for  some  years,  awakened  the  jealousy  and  arrested 
attention   of  the   successive  Chancellors   of  the  ExcheotJ 
grant  of  £30,000,  voted  in  1839,  hud  risen  to  £728,116,  (thi 
last  year,)  and  still   indicated  every  symptom  and  certainty  of 
upward  tendency.     Then  again,  the  administrative  functions  of 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  attendant  on  the  outlay  of 
large  a  sum,  became  so  complicated,  that  further  extension  of 
system  to    any  considerable    degree  was  rendered    impracti< 
Thirdly,  the  pecuniary  requirements  of  managers  prior  to  the 
tion  of  State  assistance  were  so  stringent,  that  the  rural  parish** 
poverty-stricken   districts  of  the  country  were  excluded  from 
portion  of  the  public  grant.     Fourthly,  the  limited  number  of 
ficated  teachers,  the  number  being  7.71 1,  and  the  fact  that  the 
system    dealt    with   something  like    1,000,000  of  children,   1< 
1,300,000  unassisted  and  nncarod-for,  proved  thai  half  the  work 
national  education  only  had   been   attempted,  and  that  the  hope 
accomplishing    the   remaining    half  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
present  a  looming  in  ftfl  nllwhnii" 

But  in  addition  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  difficulties 
alluded  to,  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  as  serious  existing  evils  I 
the  elementary  schools  that  the  lower  classes  were  mostly  negl 
by  the  teachers,  (and  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor  rarely 
above  these  classes ;)  that  neither  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic 
taught  so  efficiently  in  this  portion  of  the  school  as  to  be  of 
service  in  after  life;  and  that  the  education  given  was  too 
and  too  superficial  in  its  character,  and  too  exclusively  adapted 
elder  scholars,  to  the  neglect  of  the  young. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  ihese  defects;  of  lessening  tl 
from  the  State  fund,  of  assisting  the  poorer  no  less  than*  the  ridat 
districts  throughout  the  country,  of  diminishing  the  business  of 
central  office,  and  of  securing  throughout  the  schools  which  may  I 
assisted  a  greater  degree  of  elementary  knowledge  than  is  acquit* 
at  present,  the  Commissioners  recommend  extensive  alteration* 
additions  to  the  present  system,  of  which  the  following  weW 
form  the  leading  features:— 

All  assistance  given  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  to  be  reduce 
to  grants  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country  ;  the  other  out  of  the  county  rates.  (P 
328—30.) 

GRANT    FROM    TITE    STATE    FUND. 

In  schools  where  certificated  teachers  arc  employed,  capitation  pna 
to  be  given  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector  on  the  average  attendance 


speciAH    mi   uv    won  voutuatuu  auu  ucuitujr,  w  ua  eiibibiuu.   to  B 

trying  from  22*.  6d.  to  21s.  for  every  child  who  has  attended 
i-yg  in  the  year,  and  can  pass  an  examination  in  reading, 
;,  and  arithmetic;  and,  if  a  girl,  an  examination  in  plain 
irork.  In  the  case  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  no 
tation  is  required,  but  a  grant  of  20s.  is  to  be  paid  on  the 
b  number  in  attendance, 
examiners  are  to  be  certificated  masters  of  seven  years9 

two  grants  from  the  State  Fund  and  County  Rate  are  not  to 
the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  15$.  per  child  on  the  average 


l  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  pro- 
plan  so  far  as  it  relates  to  schools  for  the  independent  poor, 
aits  are  considerable.  The  capitation  grant  to  certificated 
;b  from  the  State  Fund,  which  is  awarded  by  Her  Majesty's 
»r,  and  is  graduated  according  to  the  general  proficiency  of 
bool,  is  an  incentive  to  teachers  to  obtain  a  certificate,  and, 
;  obtained  it,  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  and  skill  in  ad- 
g  their  scholars.  Then  the  capitation  grant,  awarded  by  the 
examiners,  excludes  no  class  of  schools  for  the  poor,  and, 
onsiderable  degree,  secures  from  the  teachers  equal  attention 
who  are  taught,  and  apportions  the  reward  in  proportion  to 
raits  produced.  The  plan  is  comprehensive  as  a  whole,  and  is 
noxious,  as  is  the  Government  system,  to  the  charges  of 
ing  interference  or  of  vexatious  restrictions.  It  neither,  for 
ile,  vainly  attempts  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  stipend 
m  the  managers  and  the  teachers,  nor  does  it  prescribe  a 
m!  floor  as  the  inevitable  precedent  of  a  public  grant. 

:  wIiSIa  tYiARA  ftdv-AntajorAfi  wnnlfl  rpsnU.  frnm  thft  nrlnntinn  c\f  ihn 
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inspection  by  qualified  inspector!  selected  by  Government,  eo  highlj 
extolled  by  the  Commissioners,  must  gradually  be  leaned  a&A 
destroyed. 

II.  The  Commissioners  rightly  assert  that  the  inspector- 
be  fitted  by  previous  training  and  social  position  to  communicate  I 
associate  upon  terms  of  equality  with  the  managers  of  schools  ( 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations-,"  and  that,   thereto 
mas  t era  arc  not  ti t  f o r   t he  t tffi e e  of  inspt  G  tors.     (P.   160. ) 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  schoolmaster  be  qualified  t< 
examiner  when  he  will  be  brought  into  quite  as  close  n 
with  clergy  and  managers  :t     lb  i   Majesty's  inspector,  and  will  1 
to  express  an  opinion  on  individual  children,  which  will  be 
more  liable  to   cavil  and   dispute,  seeing  that  it  carries  with 
pecuniary  value,  than  the  general  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  insp 
which,  practically  speaking,  does  not  in  the  average  of  two  per  ( 
cileet  the  amount  claimed  by  the  managers  as  due  ? 

III.  Allowing  three  examiners  for  every  county  in  England  \ 
Wales,  there  would  be  156.  As  the  grant  from  the  county  rates  t 
school  will  depend  on  die  result  of  the  viva-voce  examinatio 
these  examiners,  in  what  conceivable  way  can  a  uniform  stand 
examination  be  adopted  by  so  large  a  body?  Granting  ariti 
to  he  a  science,  to  which  an  exact  test  could  be  applied, 
points  of  excellency  in  reading  and  writing  are  mere  matt( 
taste.  Qttot  homines  tot  sententice.  The  unhappy  masters,  in 
of  success,  will  be  at  their  writ*s  end  to  know,  in  iheir  several  < 
whether  in  writing  they  shall  adopt  the  decorated,  i\u>  red  tape,! 
Italian,  or  the  Palmers  to  man  style;  and  so  in  reading,  whether  f 
scholars  shall  affect,  the  rabid  eloquence  of  the  stump  orator,  art 
histrionic  ravings  of  Richardson's  booth,  or  the  slipshod  decL 
of  parliamentary  speaker-.  There  remains  for  them  this 
The  temptation  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  lies  in  the  direction  4 
leniency  rather  than  severe  requirement.  Is  this  not  much  i 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  meu  of  inferior  position  in  tie  p 
of  a  more  delicate  and  difficult  tstsk  ?  What  examiner  would  < 
to  he  universally  detested,  especially  when  he  gains  nothing  fori 
pains  ?  Would  it  not,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  comi 
as  happened  with  the  capitation  grant  and  the  stipends  held  \ 
to  pupil-teachers  and  certificated  teachers,  ihat  the  grate 
ditionally  granted  on  annual  examination,  will  eventually 
unconditional  and  universal  ? 

IV.  Scholars  under  seven  years  of  age  are  not  to  lie  examii 
a  grant  of  20s.,  out  of  the  county  rate,  is  to  be  paid  for  the  i 
daily   attendance   of  such    children.     In  populous  towns  it  it  i 
unusual  for  women  during  the  day  to  care  for  the  infants  of  i 
employed  in  workshops  and  factories.     lu  such  eases  of  dry  i 
and  in  all  cases  where  infants*  schools  are  established,  pub 
private,  whether  the  scholars  are  taught  much  or  little  or 
so  that  they  are  provided  with  air  and  space,  the  county  will  I 
to  supply  a  grant  of  £1  per  head. 


ieacners  is  in  ttic  proportion  of  one  to  every  fifty  scholar  s  in 
•chools,  and  forty  scholars  in  girls'  schools.     The  addition, 

to  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  will  be  very  considerable. 
a  the  training  colleges  are  neither  to  be  multiplied,  or  rendered 
jle  for  more  Queen's  Scholars,  Ihe  prospect  of  obtaining 
eu*«  Scholarship,  the  main  inducement  to  baoocn€  a  pupil- 
r,    is  most   considerably   diminished.      In  summing  up  their 

the  Commissioners  proclaim  the  excellency  of  the  pupil- 

p  plan,  ai  I  that  it  constitutes  the  most  Bucoessfa] 

b  of  the  present  system,  and  that  its  action  on  the  schohu 

beneficial.  (Pp.  106,  166,  346.)  They  accordingly  propose 
res  for  the  increase  of  the  Humbert,  while,  at  the  Mime  time, 
uninish  the  salary  by  three-fourths  and  lessen  most  materially 
>  >e  of  securing  the  Queen's  Scholarship. 
The  present  staff  of  certificated  teachers,  from  the  commence- 
of  their  five  years1  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers,  and 
their  two  years*  residence  in  the  training  college,  were 
,  ly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  "Augmentation  Broail  Sfi 

hey  were  distinctly  informed  that  their-"  lordships  would 
in  aid  of  the  stipend  of  every  schoolmaster  and  sohoohnltfe 
led  to  a  school  under  their  inspection,  annual  sums,  according 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table,'* those  sums  varying, 
lag  to  the  class  of  certificate  gained  and  the  inspector's  report 

tool,  from  £6  13#.  Ad.  to  £30.  In  an  appended  note  it 
that  these  augmentation  grant*  "belong  exclusively  to  the 
ffi,  not  to  the  general  funds  of  the  school/'  In  strange  dis- 
1  of  this  compact,  the  Commissioners  propose  that  certificates 
lenccforth  bear  no  money  value,  but  be  a  testimonial  of  conduct 
ulity,  (p.  148  ;)  and  assert  that  Ihe  present  augmentation  of  the 
et'b  salary  is  "an  arrangement  between  the  State  and  the 
jera,  not  between  the  State  and  the  teachers,  and  that  it  is  far 

t  of  the  school,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,"  (F.  149.) 


.£>■ !_»•_ 
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be  the  transference  of  two-fifths  of  what  should  form  a  gen 
burthen,  on  to  property  which  forms  but  one-sixth  of  the  tax 
area  of  the  country*  without  conferring  any  local  adiniuistn 
power  beyond  the  illusive  one  of  appointing  certificated  mails 
examiners,  over  whom,  when  appointed,  there  would  exist  so 
control  or  authority, 

VIII,  The  teachers  of  all  schools,  hitherto  aided  by  the  8 
are  appointed  by  the  managing  committee  of  some  religious  \ 
munity,  and  ore  under  their  immediate  supervision  and  control.  1 
to  their  appointment  the  teachers  have  been  carefully  watched 
for  years,  and  have  undergone  an  examination  which  proves 
they  possess  the  knowledge  of  what  they  are  to  profess  to  t* 
With  the  view  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poorest,  the  id 
nro  purposely  carried  on  at  a  loss  ;  and,  in  the  laying  out  of  the  b 
iivir  and  the  purchase  of  the  fixtures  and  appliances,  the  facilitie 
the  promotion  of  education  are  alone  studied,  and  the  subject  of  \ 
niary  profit  forms  no  element  in  the  enterprise.  There  is,  there 
every  attainable  guarantee  for  the  fitness  of  the  building  ami  ill 
longings,  for  the  attainments  and  character  of  the  teacher,  and  lb 
being  an  educator  as  well  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  It  is  w 
mended  by  the  Education  Commissioners,  that  teachers  of  pri 
adventure  schools  should  obtain  a  share  in  the  public  grants,  (flj 
166.)  Without  examination,  or  character,  or  the  moral  restrain! 
supervision,  or  the  knowledge  or  teaching  of  aught  save  re* 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or.  with  the  view  of  any  object  except 
of  making  money,  a  man  would  be  entitled  to  claim  a  grant 
sovereign  out  of  the  county  rates  for  each  of  the  children  ii 
school,  even  those  of  parents  quite  capable  of  caring  for  themse 
who  might  be  enabled  to  pass  the  examination  in  the  three  elo 
tary  subjects, 

IX,  The  principal  financial  difficulty  with  which  the  Corns 
of  Council  has  had  to  contend  has  been  the  inability  to  render  *i 
anee  to  the  poor  and  rural  districts.  (P.  315.)  I  proved  in 
before  the  Commissioners,  (vol.  I.  pp.  285,  318;  vol.  V.  p.  412, 4 
that  if  we  look  at  the  average  of  all  parishes  with  population! « 
600  that  are  under  inspection,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  in  S 
and  if  we  look  at  the  average  of  all  parishes  under  600,  we  shall 
it  only  to  reach  one  in  26*44,  The  fact  is  that,  under  the  pfa 
arrangement,  in  parishes  over  600  the  Government  system  b» 
tained  iu  well-nigh  a  moiety  of  the  schools,  and  in  parishes  U 
600  it  has  broken  down  and  utterly  failed.  The  reason  is  obii 
The  teacher's  stipend,  which  is  the  principal  item  of  expend!  tore,  i 
large  schools  and  small  schools  nearly  the  same.  But  in  a  large  sob 
the  subscriptions  and  school  pence  render  the  school  nearly  «ctf« 
porting,  while  in  a  small  school  these  sources  of  income  are  ina* 
d>  Table  |  and,  not  meeting  the  pecuniary  requirements  of  the  Cornea1 
of  Council,  render  the  employment  of  a  certificated  teacher. ' 
therefore,  the  receipt  of  State  assistance,  impossible.  The  proU 
therefore,  which  the  Commissioners  had  to  solve 


ra  ?  Where  certificated  teachers  are  employed  the 
esult  will  be  actually  the  reverse  of  what  the  Conunis- 
end,  comparing  the  pvtaenl  system  with  that  which  is  to 
"t,  and  the  large  schools  will  receive  even  more  than  they 
m  the  small  schools  will  Replaced  In  it  worse  condition, 
ice-sheets  of  schools  of  various  proportions,  whence  it 
that,  in  a  school  of  ISO  children,  the  managers  will  gain 
d  plan  ;  in  a  school  of  160  they  will  gain  £3  10.*..  but 
of  80  they  will  lose  £12  10*.;  in  a  school  of  60  they  will 
and  in  a  school  of  30,  they  will  lose  £3  IQf.j  and  be 
moreover,  to  maintain  a  pupil-teacher.  Such  is  the  plan 
•y  the  Commissioners  for  the  relief  of  small  schools!  * 

e alary  paid  to  her  consumes  from  thirteen  to  six- 

ths of  the  whole  income  of  a  school.  (P.  63.)  It  must 
biiow,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  boys'  school  must  be 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  girls'  school  as  the 
ball  be  between  the  skilled  labour  of  the  male  and 
;  and  that,  as  this  item  of  expenditure  forms  nearly  four- 
e  whole,  a  larger  grant  should  be  awarded,  emttoii  poriAfttfj 
iter  than  to  the  mistress.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
t  of  Council  award  one-third  larger  gratuity  towards  the 
the  certificated  master  than  the  certificated  mistress* 
e  salary  from  all  sources  of  the  certificated  master  is  £94  ; 
icated  mistress,  £62  ;  of  the  uncertilicuted  master,  £62;  of 
j£cated  mistress,  £34,  (P„  64.)  In  forget  fulness  or  in 
f  this  most  important  difference,  the  Commissioners  propose 
m  rate  to  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  hoys'  and  of  girls* 
*,  in  other  words,  discourage  as  much  MP  possible  the  ein- 
>f  masters.  If  it  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  the  managers  of 
girls'  schools  are  the  same  parties,  and  that,  as  the  public 
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state  of  religious  feeling  in  England.  (Pp.  310,  343.)    So  long  as  tU 
Commissioners*  scheme  travels  along  with  the  present  sysfc 
religious.     From  the  very  point  of  divergence  it  is  simply  and  purely 
secular.     Under  the  operation  of  the  existing  system,  religious  knot- 
ledge  fame  the  leading  subject  on  which  Her  IV!  nspectof 
grounds  his  judgment  of  the  relative  merits  of  a  Church  of 
school,  and  of  its  having  attained  the  staudard  which  shall  qualify  it (ti 
the  payment  of  the  grant  claimed.    In  the  schools  of  nnucunforraidi 
although  there  is  no  examination  in  religious  knowledge  by  the 
spector,  the  managers  are  bound  to  certify  that  they  are  satisfied  w 
the  standard  which  has  been  attained.     The  Commissioners  prop* 
to  leave  this  portion  of  the  present  system  untouched,  limiting  therii 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  schools  where  certii:                ichern 
employed.     In  the  case  of  alt  other  schools  applying  for  public  asi 
mice,  the  Commissioners  propose  that  examiners  shall  only  iuqtt 
into  the  secular  instruction  given  to  the  children,  and  that  accord 
to  the  result  of  such  secular  examination,  and  without  the  slight 
guarantee  as  to  the  moral  or  religious  instruction  or  character  of 
tocher,  shall    be   the  proportion   of  public    money  which  shall 
awarded  to  each  school.     In  Church  schools  there  are  5,065 
cated    teachers   employed;  and   there  are  in   England  about  1 
parishes,  in  many  or  most  of  which  there  exist  two  schools, 
former  number,  then,  only  will  henceforth  be  examined  in 
knowledge,  and  so  many  schools  of  the  remainder  as  may 
obtain  relief  from  public  sources  will  discover  that,  whatever 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners,  the  marketable 
of  secular  knowledge  is  everything,  and  of  religious  kno1 
and  that  the  school  which  teaches  it  least  will  have  most 
devote  to  subjects  which  will  tell  in  producing  pecuniary  r< 
fact,  the  more  secular   the    instruction,  the  larger  will  be  the  gm 
Secular  schools  are  now  excluded  from  any  share  of  the  educiikl 
grant.     Henceforth,  should  the  recommendations  be  carried  out,  tl 
would  be  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  every  public  grant.    1 
Commissioners  are  beyond  all  doubt  convinced  that  the  great  bodjf 
the  population  are  determined  that  religion  and  education  nM 
closely  cod  nee  ted*    (1\  311.)     For  this  reason  they  may  feel  eqi 
assured  that  they  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  own  plan, 
I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  observations 
would  offer  ou  the  recommendations  of  the  Conn 
they  relate  to  the  schools  of  the  independent  poor.     I  fear 
my  remarks,  I  have  had  more  occasion  to  blame  than  praise, 
bound,  however,  to  state,  thnt  in  the  adoption  of  the  Conunissfoi 
proposals  the  salutary  influence  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  nil 
most  materially  lessened  ;  that  the  employment  of  pupil- teachers* 
for   pecuniary    considerations,   be   rendered    impossible;    th»t  t 
landed  property  of  the  country  will  be  burdened  with  an  unjust  f 
portion  of  the  educational  rate  ;    that  the  certificated   teacher** 
be  deprived  of  the  money  value  of  their  hard-earned  certificate*,** 
trary  to  the  express  agreement  made  with  them  by  the  Committee* 
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tcfl ;  that  the  rural  schools  will,  in  the  isolated  cases  of  employ- 
ertificated  teachers,  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  existing 
latkms,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  they  obtain  efficient 
f;  that  the  whole  standard  of  national  education  must  be 
red  and  limited  eventually  to  the  teaching  of  the  three  rudimen- 
subjects;  that  the  religious  element  of  education,  by  far  the 
important,  will  be  altogether  banished  from  the  national  cor- 
am of  instruction ;  and  that  for  these  fundamental  errors  the 
nissioners'  recommendations  ought  not  to  be  accepted, 
le  length  to  which  my  remarks  have  already  extended  precludes 
xplanation  of  the  principles  upon  which  I  would  propose  altera- 
and  additions  to  the  present  system.  I  must,  therefore,  linyt 
If  to  a  bare  repetition  of  the  remedial  measures  which  I  have 
iy  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education  Commissioners, 
v.pp.  421,  422.) 

The  withdrawal  of  the  restriction  of  the  period  mentioned  in 
triginal  code  (Art.  143—146)  during  which  the  grant  shall  be 
i  in  a  rural  school  to  the  same  student  teacher. 
,  The  withdrawal  of  that  portion  of  Article  100  of  the  original 
restraining  teachers  under  thirty-fire  years  of  age  from  passing 
xamination  for  registration,  and  the  permitting  of  all  teachers  of 
Bntary  national  schools  to  bo  examined  who  shall  have  held  a 
)1  of  this  character  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  shall  have 
enged  inspection  and  obtained  a  favourable  report  from  Her 
mtfs  inspector. 

ith  a  view  of  not  overrunning  the  demand,  a  certain  number 
might  annually  be  admitted,*  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
ule  might  be  withdrawn. 

I.  The  employment,  as  teachers,  of  pupil-teachers  who  have 
ed  their  fourth  or  fifth  examination,  provided  that  they  have 
ned  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  of  teachers  of  unions  who  are  rated 
rst-class  of  competency, 
lie  same  limitations  as  to  numbers,  &c,  might  be  insisted  on  as  in 

n. 

i  schools  where  registered  teachers,  or  teachers  enumerated  in  L, 

employed,  a  pupil-teacher  should  be  granted  for  every  twenty-five 

Iren  in  average  attendance. 

i  schools  where  teachers  enumerated  in  II.  and  HE.  are  employed, 

nrly  gratuity  of  £10  might  be  given  and  the  usual  capitation 

1 

i  order  to  increase  the  teaching  power,  a  small  grant  of  £4  or  £5 

annum  might  be  made  to  stipendiary  monitors  under  certain 

itions  of  age,  character,  and  qualification,  and  in  proportion  to 

Ehere  are  7,711  certificated  teachers.  But  there  are  22,647  schools  in  separate 
teents,  supported  by  religious  denominations.  (Ed.  Com.  Report,  p.  80.) 
Hhb»  dear  that  if  certificated  teachers  only  are  to  be  employed,  there  will 
tfM  schools,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  which  will  be  permanently  excluded 
all  grants;  and  this  vast  majority  will  mostly  include  the  rural  and 
ty-fCricken  parishes  which  offer  the  lowest  salaries. 

U  2 
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the  Dumber  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  scIiooIb  where  there  wm 
no  pupil -teachers. 

In  all  cas6i  the  school  might  be  defined  as  a  rural  school  not( 
taining  more  than  750  square  feet  of  superficial  area  in  its  sch 
rooms  and  class-rooms,  or  which  can  be  <_<  ;ls  not  needing 

nor  likely  to  be  attended  by  more  than  seventy  scholars. 

To  these  suggestions  I  would  only  further  defltae  to  add,  that  *& 
increase  in  the  number  of  assistant  inspectors  would  enable 
Committee  of  Council  to  require  a  thorough  examination,  not  a  < 
sory  inspection,  of  the  schools  under  their  control,*  and  that 
withdrawal  of  all  pecuniary  conditions  between  masters  and 
managers  would  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the  accounts,  and  diminiak 
the  rorn-spondeuco  and  busiuess  of  the  office* 

Although  I  have  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  sounds 
remedies  proposed  by  the  Education  Commissioners,  which  ap 
more  likely  to  kill  than  cure  the  patient  whose  case  they  1 
in  hand,  I  would  desire  respectfully  to  thank  them  for  their 
able  diagnosis  of  the  present  system,  its  merits  and  defects,  n 
acknowledge  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  them  by  the  natjoa 
at  large  for  the  judicial  impartiality,  the  comprehensiveness,  theiM 
cerumen  t,  and  the  lucid  ability,  which  so  eminently  characterize  their 
exhaustive  report. 

Appendix  A. 
Comparative    Balance- Sheets?    of   Schools    under    the    8ft 
Regulations  and  under   the  proposed  Plan  of  the  Educ 
Comm  is  si oners. 

Case  I. — Average  number  of  children  in  attendance,  180* 


Amount  receivable  under  proposed 
plan  from  Government  and  county 
rates,  at  16*.  per  head     ... 
Amount  now  received  : 

Master's  certificate  (II.  Div.  2 class)    21   10    0 
Master's  gratuity  for  four  pupil- 
teachers  ...         ...         ...     15     0     0 

Four    pupil-teachers'  salaries,    at 

£15  each  60    0    0 

Capitation  on  90,  (or  half  average 

attendance,)  at  5$,  per  head  .**     22  10    0 


d.    £ 


13o    0    0 


Balance  in  favour  of  proposed  plan 


—     119    0    0 
...     £16    0    0 


*  An  assistant  inspector  impacts  annually  about  280  department*.  B 
average  salary  is  about  £300 :  his  travelling  expenses,  £96.  He  aw  £2501 
pram]  expeDwe,  Total  coet,  £646.  Cost  tor  Inspection  ot  eat*  ta«W 
£2.6t. 
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Case  II. — Average  attendance,  160. 

£    s.    d.      £     s.   d. 
Amount  receivable  under  proposed  plan  120    0    0 

Under  present  system  : 

Master's  certificate  21  10    0 

Gratuity  for  four  pupa-teachers...  15  0  0 
Four  pupil-teachers' salaries  ...  60  0  0 
Capitation  money  on  80,  at  5s.  ...     20    0    0 

116  10    0 


Balance  in  favour  of  proposed  plan        ...      £3  10    0 

Case  m. — Average  attendance,  80. 

Under  present  system:  £    s.    d.       £    s.   d. 

Master's  certificate  21  10    0 

Gratuity  for  two  pupil-teachers  ...  9  0  0 
Capitation  money  on  40,  at  6s.  ...  12  0  0 
Two  pupil-teachers' salaries       ...     30    0    0 

72  10    0 

Under  proposed  plan,  at  15*.  per  head *60    0    0 

Balance  in  favour  of  present  plan  ...    £12  10    0 

Case  IV. — Average  attendance,  60. 

Under  present  system :  £    s.    d.   £    s.    d. 

Master's  certificate  21   10    0 

Gratuity  for  one  pupil-teacher     ...       5     0    0 
Capitation  money  on  30,  at  6s.     ...       9    0    0 

One  pupil-teacher's  salary 15     0    0 

50  10    0 

Under  proposed  plan,  at  15*.  per  head  ...     45    0    0 

Loss  by  proposed  plan      £5  10    0 


*  The  £60  would  be  thus  made  up  :— 

£*.<*. 

Eighty  children  at  5*.  per  head      20    0    0 

Sixty         „  2s.  &?.,  under  pupil. teacher  ...        7  10    0 

In  all  from  Government      27  10    0 

Leaving  to  be  made  up  from  rates 32  10    0 

£60    0    0 
fUeh  £32 10*.  would  be  gained  by  29  boys ;  so  that  about  one-third  of  the  school 
Void  have  to  pass  the  examination  ia  the  other  elementary  subjects,  including 
Nfc  m  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  who  would  not  be  examined. 
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Case  V. — Average  attendance,  30. 


Under  present  system  : 
Mas  tor  s  cc  r  ti  fi  cate 
Capitation  money  on  15,  at  6s.  per 
bead     

Proposed  plan,  at  1 5s,  per  head 

Loss  by  proposed  plan*.. 


£    s.     d.    £    *.    «/. 
21   10    0 


4  10    0 


26     0    0 
22  10    0 

£3  10    0 


The  managers  would  also  have  to  keep  and  pay  a  pupil-teacher. 

As   the   balance   must   depend    on   the   percentage    passing  the 
examination,  the  above  balance-sheets  cannot  bring  out  the 
figures.     If  it  be  stated  that  masters  of  a  lower  certificate  than  | 
Division,  2nd  Class,  may  be  employed  it  must  be  also  borne  in  i 
that  the  outside  grant  of  15j.  will  by  no  means  be  secured  byi 
schools. 


The  Educational  Position  of  the  Established  Church  in  Irclani 
By  the   Rev.  Alexander  M.  Pollock,  A.M.,  TV 
College,    Dublin ;    one  of  the  Honorary    Secretaries  of  mm 

Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland* 

Among  the  agencies  at  work  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of 
great  body  of  the  population,  the  Church  Education  Society  dead 
a  prominent  place.     This  is  owing  to   it  both  on  accor 
extent  and  importance  of  its  operations,  and  also  because  of  the 
spread  hold  it  possesses  upon  the  regard  and  sympathy  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
of  the  country. 

For  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  this  Society  has  been 
on  its  labours  over  all  Ireland,  diffusing  the  blessings  of  sound  i 
wholesome  secular  instruction,  and  training  the  young  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  learning,  and  the  practice  of  those  virtues,  which  mif» 
for  their  advancement  in  the  present  world  ;  bu^  at  the  same  time,  en- 
deavouring to  bring  them  into  acquaintance  with,  and  obedieucc  un«s 
those  heavenly  truths  that  lead  to  salvation  in  the  world  to  come. 

During  the  whole  of  this  lengthened  period,  the  operations  of  the 
Society  have  been  maintained  exclusively  by  voluntary  contrite* 
tions. 

Its  central  establishment  consists  of  the  extensive  Model  Schools 
situated  in  Kildare  Place,  for  male,  female,  and  infant  scholars  :  tiieoft 
are  conducted  by  a  large  staff  of  teachers,  possessing  the  bigheet 
Capability  and  qualifications.  There  is  also  the  Training 
second  in  efltattiuej  »<>  none  in  the  entire  kingdom,  and  cone 
the  excellence  of  which  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  t 
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lalified  judges  connected  with  similar  establishments  in  England, 
s  department  candidate  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  are 
3d  and  boarded,  and  are  instructed,  previous  to  their  being  sent 
their  several  positions,  according  to  the  most  approved  methods 
ucational  Science.  For  the  advancement  and  perfecting  of 
the  future  conductors  of  the  Society's  schools  throughout  the 
7,  no  expense  nor  pains  are  spared. 

i  Society  has  also  Model  and  Training  schools  on  a  lesser 
but  in  vigorous  working  order,  at  Bandon,  in  the  County  of 

regards  its  operations  throughout  the  country  generally,  it  is 
h.  to  say  that  the  schools  in  connexion  with  it  are  principally 
rted  by  their  respective  patrons,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  though 
ntly  aided  by  grants  both  in  money  and  in  requisites  from  the 
1  Committee. 

ire  is  likewise  a  regular  system  of  inspection  maintained  by 
ed  officers,  partly  salaried  and  partly  voluntary,  the  Clergy  of 
.rious  dioceses  aiding  generously  in  this  important  work,  subject 

supervision  of  the  respective  diocesan  committees, 
wording  to  the  latest  report,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of 
Ksiety  amounted  to  73,497;  of  whom  49,100  were  members  of 
nited  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  14,269  were  Protestant 
ters  of  various  denominations,  and  10,128  were  Roman 
lies. 

3  Society  has  in  direct  connexion  with  it  1,559  schools.  But 
\  these  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  others  in  the  country 
cted  strictly  upon  its  principles,  though   not  in  connexion: 

in  some  cases  under  the  management  of  other  voluntary 
ies;  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  precluded  (owing 
t  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  foundation)  from  being  placed 
ion  with  any  society  whatever. 

e  distinctive  principle  of  the  Church  Education  Society  is,  that 
tction  in  the  Word  of  God  shall  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
exercises  of  all  the  pupils  in  attendance  on  its  schools.  Such 
i  as  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  are  also  taught  the  creeds 
brmularies  of  the  Church.  The  children  belonging  to  other 
ainations  are  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  attend  these  lectures,  or 
is,  should  they  desire  to  do  so  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  such 
lance  is  neither  requested  nor  required  from  them.  They  are 
rfect  liberty  to  withdraw,  so  soon  as  the  class  for  specially 
&,  or  denominational,  instruction  assembles.  But  in  all  the 
s  where  the  scholars  are  able  to  read,  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
b  daily  studied  ;  and  furthermore,  in  every  school  the  teacher  is 
t  perfect  liberty  to  make  direct  reference  to  the  Bible  at  any 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  enforce  or  illustrate  his  instruction  or 
ition,  should  any  occasion   arise  (for  instance,  a  question  of 

duty)  to  render  such  a  reference  to  the  grand  authority 
hie. 
a  owing  to  their  adhesion  to  this  principle,  that  the  schools  of 
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the  Church  Education  Society  hare  becu  precluded  from  &  {urtwi 
pattern  iu  the  ample  funds  which  are  annually  granted  from  ftfl 
public  purse  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  On  this  aCCWflB 
also  it  is  that  the  Established  Church  of  the  country  has  so  loogttfH 
tinueil  to  hold,  at  a  great  annual  sacrifice,  its  painful  position  M 
disagreement  with  successive  Governments  on  this  ail-importtfM 
question.  But  with  every  returning  year,  and  with  every  ftifl 
development  which  hus  taken  place  of  the  efFect  of  an  unscriptiBfl 
or  a  purely  secular  education  upon  a  people,  whether  in  onr  owndH 
in  other  lauds,  the  upholders  of  this  extensive  and  costly  SodnH 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced  thai  their  \  lews  on  tnesnfajH 
are  just  and  sound  ;  and  that  the  true  education  for  any  people  ■] 
that,  and  that  alone,  in  which  Divine  teaching — meaning  theflifl 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  Christ  as  furailkfl 
to  us  In  His  revealed  Word — is  made  the  basis  of  all  soehil  and  monfl 
elevation. 

The  present  position  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  M 
regards  the  educational  working  of  the  country,  is  not  only  distraJ 
fill,  hut  wholly  anomalous.  The  legitimate  and  proper  province  a 
the  Church  of  any  country  is  that  of  being  the  recognised  edaciflfl 
of  the  people :  and  while,  in  a  tre^  Slate  like  ours,  the  fallen 
liberty  should  be  granted  to  such  r  -  conscientiously  ditiifl 

from  the  form  of  religion  es t aid i shed  by  law  ;  and  while  the  utttfl 
facilities  ought  to  he  afforded  to  them  to  bring  up  the  young  of  \bm 
respective  communions  in  their  own  particular  religious  belief;™ 
still  it  must  he  allowed  that  a  measure  which  provides  that  &■ 
religious  scruples,  or  convictions,  of  c\  <  client  denominl|^B 

shall  receive  the  fullest  attention,  while  those  of  the  Church  of  tfe] 
land  are  wholly  disregarded,  is  scarcely  capable  of  defence. 

It  is  imagined  by  some  that  the  foundation  for  the  present  sy<ted 
of  education  in  Ireland  was  laid  by  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Comflifl 
sinners  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1812.    Ill 
opinion  is  an  error.     These    Commissioners   found  a  multih; 
schools  in  existence,  and  in  as  healthy  action  as  the  eircumstat. 
the  times  allowed.     They  felt,  however,  that  their  number  was  ftjfl 
limited,  and  that  the  means  at  their  command  were  inadequate  todfl 
wants  of  the  country.     Hence  they  recommended  the  e^taMid^^H 
of  additional  and  supplementary  schools,  iu  all  such  places  astfcM 
should   be  required,  admitting  persons  of  all  religious   persuiriflfl 
to  partake  of  their  advantage?.     But    they    also,    and    prineipdffl 
recommended  that  the  existing  parochial   schools  should  be  hhW 
liberally  supported,  that  good  books  should  be  provided  for  tttefla> 
and  that  they  should  be  made  truly  effective  schools  under  the^^H 
Entendenee  and  care  of  the  Parochial  Clergy.     In  fact,  nothing  mi 
farther  from  the  minds  of  these  Royal  Commissioners  than  tlntf  tM 
Church  Schools  should  pass  away,  as  they  since  have  i  n  ti* 

care,  the  cognizance,  and  the  paternity  of  the  State.  A  jimpb 
perusal  of  the  report  which  they  presented  is  enough  to  convince  id? 
impartial   reader    that    their    intention   was  to  strengthen  and  wi 
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HNtroy  the  Church's  Educational  organization,  while  they  desired  at 
Mha  same  time  to  open  the  Educational  Treasury,  so  that  other  persons 
not  belonging  to  the  Church,  should  be  aided  efficiently  in  the  work 
r«f  affording  solid  and  substantial  teaching  to  their  adherents. 
l~  It  has  next  been  contended  that  the  present  system  for  national 
*  education  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  of 
^the  kingdom  object,  is  simply  the  outworking  of  the  scheme  laid 
-down  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Stanley  (now  the  Earl  of  Derby)  in 
^Aia  well-known  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  October,  1831; 
?  31iis  likewise  is  a  total  mistake.  Since  the  original  establishment  of 
Wfct  existing  system,  not  to  speak  of  its  first  delineation  as  set  forth 
^fft  that  remarkable  state-letter,  the  alterations  made  in  it,  not  only 
respects  its  governmental  body,  but  also  as  concerns  its  practical 
"es,  the  conditions  upon  which  its  patronage  was  made  to  depend, 
the  character  of  the  books  it  issued,  are  so  numerous  and  so 
at,  that  it  now  scarcely  retains  even  the  most  remote  resemblance 
>  the  type  by  which  it  was  to  have  been  modelled.  It  is  not  neces- 
here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  these  changes. 
ongh  to  say  that  the  plan,  as  proposed,  promised  to  satisfy  many 
ties,  if  not  all,  while  the  outcarry ing  of  it  has  since  produced 
fttisfaction  in  almost  every  party,  and  has  alienated  from  it  not  a 
r  who  would  have  proved  its  most  important  and  influential  advo- 
es.  In  evidence  of  this,  the  fact  may  bo  adduced  that  a  very 
hdnriderable  proportion  even  of  those  who  maintain  their  adhesion  to 
"tike  existing  system,  do  so  only  under  the  protest  that  they  have 
ttliUined  privileges  and  exemptions  peculiar  to  themselves.  Whether 
IBMh  pretensions  are  well-founded  or  not,  the  simple  fact  of  their 
feemg  put  forward  as  a  ground  of  justification  for  joining  in  the 
vVational  System  affords  abundant  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Mdbeme  is  not  (in  itself)  satisfactory,  even  to  those  who  desire  to  take 
^fcdvantage  of  its  pecuniary  favours. 

^_  ■  Thus  the  question  is  raised  as  to  how  this  deeply  important  dis- 
pfcgreement  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

tr  The  suggestions  that  have  been  offered  from  time  to  time  respecting 
f^tte  point  at  issue  have  been  various,  and  not  un frequently  con- 
^ttcting. 

F-     The  system  of  denominational  grants  has  had,  and  still  has,  its 

^~*drocates.      But  it  is  open  to   many  and  grave  objections.      The 

r  *  denominational  grant  system  can  never  secure  a  national  education. 

It  is  fatal   to  homogeneity   in  working.     It   necessarily  separates 

dm  from    class.      It  produces  rivalry   of  an    unhealthy  order, 

together  with   a  thousand  other   forms   of  ill   feeling   which   are 

destructive  of  social  harmony  and  general  progress.   It  also  legislates 

h  this  matter  by  the  rule  of  numbers  rather  than  by  the  rule  of 

right    In  Ireland,  at  least,  the  system  of  denominational  grants 

would  appear  to  be  fraught  with  abundant  mischief.     All  hope  of  an 

toited  education,  even  in  secular  matters,  would,  on  the  adoption  of 

*ch  a  plan,  perish  for  ever. 

Another  suggestion  has  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward.     It 
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owes  its  authorship  to  one  of  the  ablest  prelates  the  Church  in 
has  ever  possessed.     It  may  lie   stated  thus  : — (1.)  That  all 
receiving    public   aid   should    afford  au    amount   of  sound 
instruction   according  to  a  curriculum,  or  scale  of  profici< 
he  prescribed  by  Commissioners  of  Education  acting  under  th 
rity  of  Government,     (2,)  That  accurate  and  searching  in 
be  made  periodically  by  competent  inspectors  (to  be  appoiii 
by  Government  or  by  the  Educational  Board)  in  order  to  ascei 
state  and  progress  of  such  schools  as  should  enjoy  support  I 
State,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.     (3.)  That  all  Patrons  or  £ 
tendcnts  of  such  schools  should  own  themselves  bound  to  o 
this  plan  faithfully  as  a  primary  condition  to  their  receiv 
public  help   whatever.     (4.)   That  in   order  to  insun 
Ml* ■Utw l)  the  amount  of  aid  granted  to  each  teacher  -hould 
largely  dependent  on  his  working  faithfully  and  efficiently  t 
to  the  rules  prescribed*     (5.)  Besides  this,  let  a  minimu 
of  pupils  in  attendance  be  agreed  upon,  so  that  the  fund 
bo  dissipated  on  small  or  obscure  schools — such  schools,  bj 
ever  conducted,  being  left  dependent  on  local  contribution 
general   voluntary  benevolence.      Then  (6.)  let  it  be 
each  patron  to  allocate  such  a  portion  of  each  day  as  he  m 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  ;    let  it  lik« 
power  to  determine  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  instruction  > 
iiished,  and  all  other  arrangements  relating  thereto  ;  always  p 
that  such   instruction  shall   in  no  degree  interfere  with  the 
advantages  of  the  school  respecting  secular  business.    This  « 
the  system  is  enough.     Thus  security  would   be  obtained  tl 
schools  supported,  whether  partially  or  entirely,  by  the  Sta 
a  bonajide  system  of  instruction  in  temporal  subj. 
ried  on  j   while  at  the  same  time,  perfect  and  equal  freedo 
be  given  for  the  exercise  of  each  individual's  conecienti- 
on  tbe  subject  of  religion, 

I  do  not,  nor  did  its  right  reverend  originator,  ima^ 
plan  pf  leMknaot  is  free  from  objections;  but  this  1  do 
that  to  my  mind,  u  well  as  to  the  minds  of  very  many  oth* 
are  fewer  difficulties  surrounding  it  than  encumber  any  o 
posal  that  lias  yet  been  made.  It  manifestly  gives  to  the  S 
hold  upon  such  schools  as  are  maintained  by  public  grant 
not  only  right  but  highly  desirable  it  should  have.  Again,  it 
against  the  public  property  being  expended  without  an  adec 
satisfactory  remuneration  in  the  form  of  work  effee  ted  being; 
Furthermore,  it  completely  silences  the  outcry  against  a 
which  may  be  objected  to  by  any  class  in  the  communis 
upon  them.  In  line,  while  it  secures  that  a  substantial  edi 
return  *ha!l  be  made  for  the  funds  voted  for  educational  ] 
the  people  of  each  locality  are  left  altogether  free  to  declare 
form  of  faith  they  would  desire  their  children  to  be  bn 

I  do  not  put  this  plan   forward  as  the  suggestion  of  tin: 
Education  Society  ;  I  have  no  authority  for  doing  so. 
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hntnre  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  on  the 
tiect ;  that  were  a  yet  higher  audacity.  I  simply  quote  it,  and, 
press  my  hearty  concurrence  with  it — avowing  at  the  same  time 
Ml  persuasion  that  a  measure  of  this  nature  would  prove  most 
iptahle  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Esta- 
kad  Church  ; — it  would  free  them  from  their  present  burdens,  and 
hie  them,  as  they  have  long  desired,  to  co-operate  with  the 
rerament  in  this  all-important  matter  ;  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
eatkmal  power  of  our  rulers,  and  leaving  the  Church  free  con- 
■tiously,  to  afford  them  every  assistance  that  lies  at  its  command 
me  general  improvement  of  the  people. 

a  an  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  thus  a  door  will  be  opened  for 
introduction  of  purely  secular  education.  In  answer,  I  affirm 
.  we  are  not  in  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  kind  of  education 

*  meeting  with  favour  in  Ireland  from  any  class  or  denomination* 
\  mind  of  the  people  of  this  country  is  essentially  religious.  No 
unity,  and  no  conceivable  inducements,  could  make  our  popula- 
,  indifferent  to  their  faith.  Let  only  provision  be  made  that  the 
■ml  education  shall  be  sound,  sufficient,  and  well  administered, 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  will  provide  abundantly  for 
remainder. 

lot  besides  this  reply,  another  may  be  given  also— namely,  that  the 
ntaes  afforded  under  the  existing  National  System  of  Education  in 
bad  for  any  patron  who  desires  to  banish  religion  altogether  from 
mfcool  are  as  perfect  and  complete  as  they  could  possibly  be  made. 

•  Commissioners' own  rule  regarding  non- vested  schools  (and  these 
m  the  preponderating  majority  of  all  the  national  schools  in  the 
■4)  is,  that  it  remains  with  "  the  patrons  or  managers  "  of  such 
sols  "  to  determine  whether  anyy  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruc- 
I  shall  be  given  in  the  schoolroom."  (§  IV.  rule  9.)  The  schools, 
■squently,  in  all  such  instances  may,  if  their  conductors  so  please, 
carried  on  upon  avowedly  anti-religious  principles ;  the  Board  of 
nation  does  not  insist  on  any  religion  whatever,  and  yet,  as  ex- 
Pmee  has  shown,  such  purely  secular  schools  are  scarcely  anywhere 
la  found  in  the  country. 

tto  the  question  of  truly  combined  or  united  education,  I 
that  a  recent  return  to  Parliament,  brought  forth  on  the 
Km  of  the  honourable  member  for  Youghal,  has  incontestibly 
bid  that  this  mot'  desirable  object  has  not  been  realized  in 
■sjd  in  the  schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
hom  this  return  it  appears  that  of  the  5,496  schools  at  present 
•dby  the  State  there  are  2,598  which  do  not  make  even  a  pretence 
tjparting  mixed  education,  leaving  a  remainder  of  2,898  schools 
'  in  which  there  is  any  union  of  the  different  creeds.  But  when 
TCsidue  comes  to  be  analysed,  it  appears  that  thpre  are  478 
*b  in  which  there  was  only  one  Protestant  in  attendance,  the  re- 
feder  being  all  Roman  Catholics;  there  were  385  schools  in  which 
Protestants  numbered  only  two,  all  the  rest  being  Roman  Catholic; 
in  which  there  were  only  three;  210  in  which  there  were  only 
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164  in  which  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  j 

hi  those  districts  where  the  Protestant  population  is  in 

[  Catholics  very  rarely  receive  instruction  along I 

In  faeu  out  of  the  2,898  schools  in  which  mixed  educatk 

e  not  more  than  about  1,380  where  anything  des 

the  found.   And  from  these  another  ded-; 

Schools  in  jails  cannot  be  regarded  as  places  whom 

fee  to  act  for  themselves  :  of  these  there  are  7.    So  boo 

in  this  respect  of  the  same  character;  of  these  I 

139*    Model  Schools  likewise  should  be  deducted  ;  of  theee  i 

iiinor  model  school*,  40  ;  agricultural  schools,  14  ;  all  tl 

to  218.     Hence  the  voluntary  schools  in  which  mixed  a 

to  be  carried  on  to  any  appreciable  extent,  numbd 

1*162,  or  about  one-Jiftk  of  the  entire.     Well,  then,  1 

r  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  confess,  when  examined  upon 

f  the  Committee  q{  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  < 

lanttlure. 

defect  in  the  system,  and  that  which  tli 

remedied,  is  that  honour  is  not  done  to 

I  of  Divine  Truth  which  enfranchises  the  mind,  gives  hfl 

,  stability  to  all  moral  teaching,  and  fire  to  true  pa  trie* 

t  painfully  striking  evidences  of  the  inefM 

plan.  29  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  teach  i 

a  found  an  impossibility  in  these  «» 
given,  and  none  can  be  given. 
I  every  subject  of  the  British  Crown 
W  so  jttfilhr  proniL     An  educational  system  which  finds  itself 
to  extrude  this  element  completely  from  its  curriculum  of  i 
mmmut  he  sound  m  its  constitution,  nor  wholesome  in  its  o] 
Bftft  it  m  the  nataral  and  inevitable  consequent  upon  the  vain 
vow  to  achieve  that  which  is  impracticable  in  a  community 
;  views  on  religion  prevail — namely,  to  frame  that  i 
which  will  offend  no  party  and  please  all.     It 
had  the  effort  has  resulted  in  the  consequence  just 
lav  if  no  other— a  consequence  of  which  every  true  edu 


rhen  rightly  understood  embraces  the  whole  i 
i  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  religiously. 
■alii  Is  compound  j  and  to  no  one  part  of  it  can  our  mu 
exclusively  confined,  or  the  result  will  be  distortion,  disfigun 


f-sacrttieing  efforts  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  to  i 
i  in  which,  while  the  general  education  is  the  very  \ 
can  he  aflbrded  with  the  means  at  command,  the  Bible  is  a  f 
to  all  whojthoose  to  enrol  themselves  as  pupils.     The  convict 
has  acted  upon  is,  that  the  soul  of  the  child  must  be  cared  i 
only  equally  with,  but  even   prior  to,  its  mind   that  thiub  | 
hands  that  labour.     In  her  schools,  therefore,  she  will 
the   principle,  that   instruction   in  Divine  Truth  shall  go  1 
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i  with  all  other  instruction,  being  assured  that  thus  shall  be  best 
ired  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  alike  of  mental  and  of 
ill  power. 

[he  reward  of  one's  labour  is  poor  indeed,  if,  in  the  attempt  to 
in  uniformity  of  action  (or  the  semblance  of  it)  by  hopeless, 
vttsiactory,  and  increasing  concessions,  the  essentials  of  education 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  youth  of  a  country  be  sent  out  to  engage  in 
strife  and  in  the  toil  of  life,  without  sound  principles  to  guide 
^  and  without  a  God  to  bless  them. 


the  Nature  and  Advantages  of  the  Non-  Vested  System 
ier  the  National  Board.     By  David  Boss,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

nviXG  that  the  claims  of  those  who  hold  theories  of  public 
cation  in  this  country  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  National 
rd  relative  to  religious  instruction  would  be  submitted  to  your 
■deration,  I  thought  I  might  usefully  bring  before  you  some 
n  in  favour  of  the  National  System,  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
fed  the  Non-Vested  system,  which  I  formed  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
I  occasion  to  carefully  examine  the  subject.     Indeed,  I  thought  it 
pit  be  specially  useful  to  do  so  at  this  time,  because  I  suppose  I 
\  not  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  are  some  strangers  here  un- 
painted  with  the  system  altogether,  and  who,  from  the  constant 
Ipunons  on  the  subject,  wish  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  its 
pre,   as  well  as  perhaps  not  a  few  who  have  long  and  con- 
fctiously  opposed  the  National  Board,  but  to  whom  I  now  only  do 
fee  by  supposing  that  they, are  at  present  willing  to  hear  without 
lir  prejudice  anything  that  maybe  urged  in  favour  of  the  system, 
,  if  it  be  possible  without  violation  of  their  conscientious  convic- 
M,  even  yet  to  assist  the  Government  in  their  at  least  well-meant 
fte  to  develop   the  capacities  of  Irishmen,   and  thereby  most 
•Ij  to  advance  the  real  welfare  of  Ireland  and  the  empire.     And 
■gh,  as  I  have  intimated,  I  here  constitute  myself  the  advocate  or 
her  the  expounder  of  that  particular  form  of  the  National  Board 
tern,  called  the  Non-Vested  system,  (which  took  its  rise  subsequently 
fte  establishment  of  the  Board,)  it  will  tend  to  the  better  under- 
lying of  my  subject  if  I  briefly  sketch  the  origin  of  the  entire 

Of  course  I  am  to  be  understood  as  discussing  the  subject  with 
(fence  to  what  is  called  "  the  religious  difficulty  }"  I  also  wish 
Nfc  my  views  may  be  considered  as  having  reference  only  to 
l$Nkry  day  schools,  where  the  pupils  live  at  home,  not  to  reform- 
fey  schools  or  similar  institutions,  to  which  different  principles  are, 
*Jy  opinion,  applicable. 

ttefbre  the  year  1828  various  schemes  for  educating  the  Irish 
fcpie  had  been  recommended  by  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  and 
taugh  the  instrumentality  of  various  societies  Government  aid 
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had  been  dispensed  to  a  considerable  number  of  schools ; 
justified  in  saying  that  no  system  of  national  education,  worth 
the  name,  existed  at  this  time.     In  1828  the  Reports  of  the  { 
missions  of  Inquiry  of  1807*12  and  of  1825-27  were  referred 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Committee,  as  they  H 
conducted  their  inquiry  with  the  object  of  discovering  a  mod 
which  the  combined  education  of  Protestants  and  Roman  CftA 
might  be  carried  on,  resting  on  religious  instruction,  but  free 
the  suspicion  of  proselytism.     They  reported  in  favour  of  asji 
according  to  which  combined  moral  and  secular  instruct 
be  given  on  four  days  of  the  week,  while  one  of  the  two  reraii* 
days  should  be  appropriated  to  the  separate  religious  instructs 
Protestants,   the  other  to  that  of  Roman  Catholics,  in  each 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  respective  clergy*     They  fill 
recommended  that  the  authorised  version  of  the  New  Testament  sh 
be  provided  for  Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  t 
tin*  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  Roman  Cet 
scholars,  these  to  be  read  at  the  time  of  religious  instruction  <1 
ami  under  the  direction  of  the  attending  clergyman.     In  1991 
plan  so  set  forth  was  mentioned  with  approval   by  the  Select  ( 
mittce  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland 

Shortly  after  this— namely,  in  October,  1831 — Mr.  Stan!,  y- 
Lord  Derby's  celebrated  letter  was  written  to  the  Duke  of  Lew 
and  this  is  generally  regarded  as  the  charter  of  the  National  !tal 
It,  in  the  main,  adopts  the  recommendations  of  the  Comroittl 
1838  with  regard  to  religious  instruction;  for  I  should  med 
that  before  the  final  regulations  of  the  Government  were  dr 
up,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to 
reading  of  either  version  of  the  Bible,  and  as  to  forced  at 
on  religious  worship  on  Sundays,  were  omitted  from  the 
It  appears  that  these  omissions  were  owing  to  an  unwillti 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics  of  the  Board  to  cii 
annotated  Roman  Catholic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  (inculi 
of  course  it  would  do,  Roman  Catholic  dogmas,)  and  to  ei 
attendance  at  chapel  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  ft 
extract  from  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  will  show  the  nature  of 
religious  instruction  contemplated  to  be  given  in  the  national 
then  constituted  : — 

"They  (that  is  the  Board)  will  require  that  the  schools 
open  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of 
at   the   discretion   of  the   Commissioners,   for   moral  and  Ki 
education  only,  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  hi  the 
be  set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to 
children  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
persuasions* 

M  They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasion** 
before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of1 
week." 


ma   m  gitc  tcugiuus  mstiuuiiuii    iu    mu   uuutirtJii   ui    uiL'ir 

locks,  out  of  school  hoars,  the  Board  understand  merely 
eility  of  access*  to  the  pupila  at  the  time  specified,  and  not 
Dr  remunerating  them/' 

ciplcs  anbodied  in  the  foregoing  extract  are  still  kept  iu 
a  the  Vested  schools  of  the  Board— that  is,  in  all  those 
the  building  of  which  the  Board  have  contributed,  and 
by  the  rules  of  the  Board  required  to  he  vested  in  the 
iera,  or  which  befon  the  incorporation  of  the  Board  were 
•  be  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  being  pcrma- 
■  d  as  national  schools.  The  chief  rules  at  present 
force  regulating  the  religious  instruction  in  these  Vested 

t  ralfgiottfl  Instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each 
pen  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be 
sntal  right  and  authority  ;  that  accordingly,  no  child  ho 
to  receive  or  bo  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 

ents  or  guardians  disapprove  ;  and  that  the  time  for 
so  fixed,   that    no  child   shall   he   thereby,   in   effect, 

ectly  or  indirectly  from  the   other   advantages  which 

ords/' 

iooIs,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  ComiuissioneTB 
buted,  and  which  are  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes 
I  education,  or  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in 
rate  capacity,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  bo 
i  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children*  respectively, 

access  to  them  in  the  schoolroom,  for  the  purpose  of 
i  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  for  that 

by  any  explanation  make  the  Vested  system  clearer  than 
ar  from  the  foregoing  extracts. 

i- Vested   sy-:  as  1    conceive,  a  system  radically 

A  brief  notice  of  its  origin  will  perhaps  beat  explain  its 
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system  affords  the  only  possible  ground  as  it  appears  to  mecnwWAJ 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  can  ever  be  expect* mi 
tlie    Board,  I  slitill  briefly  state  the  material  cireiunstano 
application. 

The  school -house  was  held  on  lease.     The  school  had 
operation  before.     It  was   under  the  management  of  a  < 
chosen  by  tho  parents  of  the  children.     The  patron  was  the  Era 
J)r.  Stewart,  a  IV  m  clergyman.     The  time  for  reading  At 

Holy  Scriptures  was  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  iuipeA 
the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  the  school  ;  and  no  child  wM 
parents  or  guardians  objected  was  required  to  be  pre.1- 
part  in  these  exercises.     No  obstruction  was  to  be 
children  of  such  parents  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere  aitl^ 
should  think  proper.     The  school  was  to  be  open  on  all  day*  of  ■ 
week  to  the  public  of  all  denominations,  who  hail  liberty  to  in6W 
the  registry,  witness  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  see  that  theregdj 
tions  of  the  school  were  faithfully  observed  ;  but  no  persons  cittj 
members  of  the  Committee  or  officers  of  the  Board  were  t 
milted,  ex  officio,  to  interfere  in  the  business  or  management  of  m 
school.     Under   these  circumstances,  the   Board  made  a  grant  I 
books  and  salary,  and  since  that  time  it  lias  been  compete; 
one,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  to  get  aid  in  salary,  books, fcd 
on  similar  terms.     I  have  heard  it  represented  that  the  Preabjl 
rians — the  K  sturdy  Presbyterians,"  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  thfl 
when  the  object   is    to  insinuate   that  Government   grant 
privileges  which  it  refused  to  others  more  modest,  but  eei  i 
less  entitled  to  favourable  consideration — that  the  sturdy  1 
rians  got  peculiar  privileges  on  this  occasion.     But  this  i 
incorrect.     They  got  nothing  that  has  not  been,  and  is  not  ready  to  I 
extended  to  all,  and  that  is,  in  simple  terms,  that  if  any  man,  clergjtfll 
or  otherwise,  in  any  locality  in  Ireland,  h:*  d-house  ( 

himself  or  by  any  body  of  persons  appointing  him  patron) 
desires  to  put  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  his  application  will! 
considered,  and  if  acceded  to,  that  salary,  admirable  books,  and  om 
advantages  will  be  given  to  the  school ;  that  an  educated  insp«4 
shall,  at  least  three  times  each  year,  visit  tlie  school  to  report  on  ■ 
progress  of  the  scholars  in  secular  learning  and  on  the  state  of  tl 
school  ;  that  the  patron  shall  have  the  entire  management  o(M 
school  in  his  own  hands,  including  the  appointment  and  disraissili 
the  master  ;  that  to  him  alone  shall  belong  the  entire  and  nncoDiroS 
right  of  having  whatever  religious  instruction  he  please 
given  in  the  school ;  and  the  only  condition  imposed  on  the  ptf^ 
with  respect  to  this  religions  instruction  is,  that  he  shall  no: 
of  the  secular  advantages  of  the  school,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  $a4' 
from  taxes  contributed  by  all,  any  child  whose  parent  or  giuHH 
may  consider  Buch  religious  instruction  objectionable, 

I  may  now  venture  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  iht  * 
nature  of  these  Non-Vested  national  schools  ?  They  are,  in  OT 
mainly  a  kind  of  seculah  schools. 


hat  in  ft  day  school,  where  the  child  is  living  under 
re,  a  certain  amount  of  secular  instruction  can  be  usefully 
i  not  being  al«!e  to  prescribe  religious  in-frueiiun  that  will 
artier,  it  leaves  the  patron  judge  of  what  should  be  taught, 
parental  right.  No  more  let  me  be  uudcr-tuod  M  rcpre- 
t  tin1  Not*- Vested  system  is  exclusively  secular.  The  books 

erially,  I  believe,  in  use  in  national  schools,  contain  a 
terahle  amount  of  valuable  religious  instruction,  though 
of  an  historical  character,    Moreover,  the  Commissi. .■:- 
•equire  that  Lo  ohoo!  in  connexion  with  them,  the 

a  lesson  of  r  import  to  be  approved  of 

hall  be  strictly  inculcated  during  the  time  that  all  the 
present : — 
ans  should  endeavour,  as  the  A  pus  tie  Paul  commands 

peaceably  with  all   men,    (Rom*  xiL  17,)   even   with 
[liferent  religious  persuasion, 
viour  Christ  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one  another. 


them  to  love  even   their  enemies  :  to  bless  those  that 


3,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.     lie  Ilira- 
for  113s  murderers, 

M  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate 
B  them.  We  ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold 
wq  are  convinced  is  the  truth,  bat  not  to  treat  harshly 
are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  Ills  religion  to 
n  men  by  violent  means.  Ho  would  not  allow  II i-  li- 
nt for  llim. 

i  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to 
lirist  and  His  Apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil 
(  we  wOllld  obey  Christ  we  must  do  to  others  not  as  they 
t  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 
ling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them  is  not  the 
vince   them    that    we  are  in   the  right,  and  they  in  the 


the  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  pome  cases  by  the  perrais 
patron,  anil  where  this  is  not  accorded  by  the  Zealand  ex 
clorqy  elsewhere,  are  brought  within  the  influence 
Ami  to  those  who  think  that  the  State  should  not  inculcate1 
deems  to  be  erroneous  I  would  say  that  this  is  done  a^  it  orgjt 
without  auv  ^unction  being  ghen  by  the  '  to  tins 

Catholic  instruction.     The  conscience  of  the  nation  is  tfeui  pn 
while  the  Government  stands  in  the  posh' on  of  dealing  out  tl 
rare  of  justice  to  its  Roman  Catholic  sub  to  all 

It  says  to  all,  u  I  will  do  for  you  in  common  all  I  can  do;  I 
the  secular  instruction,  you  must  mind  and  be  responsible 
religious."  It  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say  to  the  Pro! 
*  My  sympathies  prompt  to  give  you  grants  on  your  own 
but  if  I  do  so,  on  the  principle  of  that  justice  which  I  tc 
neglected  I  must  id  so  give  grants  to  my  Roman  Catholic  si 
Y<  ii  regard  the  Bible  as  God's  wend — as  the  only  revelation 
will  to  man  ;  but  my  Roman  Catholic  subjects  regard  as  4 
the  Bible  only,  but  the  Bible  and  those  traditions  and  regi 
which  their  Church  adopts  and  prescribes — a  Church  whk 
believe  cannot  err,  which  they  conceive  on  the  authority 
Bible  itself  has  been  gifted  by  our  common  Lord  with  I 
making  power,  Jf  I  permit  you  to  teaclt  to  a!!,  without  exi 
the  Bible  in  your  schools,  I  must  permit  them  to  teach  to  ul: 
out  exception,  the  Bible  and  those  traditions  which  arc,  ■ 
conscientiously  believe,  the  complement  of  the  Bible  in  thci 
if  I  do  so,  you  have  the  Denominational  system,  which  I  have 
understood  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  abjures,  and 
presents  the  spectacle  of  a  State  that  supports  an  Established 
teaching  diverse  and  inconsistent  religions  as  an  essential 
the  public  education  afforded." 

Another  advantage  secured  by  the  Non- Vested  system  is,  tin 
it  the  Government  has  not  an  inordinate  influence  in 

PUtAnlA  T        1  till  «  -  H-/-1        tit**       i.ii,!-..        o^n«Ul«        *lw»-        l-j-*.v»»         4linn»Alifn^ 
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,r*^  the  effect  of  the  generous  and  intelligent  patronage  and 

ns  of  refined  and  educated  mind  and  possessing 

»*»  influence  on  the  prosperity,  and  on  the  life,  If  I  may  call  it  so* 

°*  Wi  elementary  school,  must  be  aware  of  the  extreme  importance 

[during  such  an  agency  in  favour  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 

[**•    But  the  persons  who  are  best  fitted  for,  and  who  at  the  same 

*  are  willing  to  undertake  this  duty,  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 

I  with  strong  religions   feeling,  and  will  never  submit  to 

^*  persons  in  whose  religious  opinions  they    cannot  concur  to 

■**♦  ft*  teachers,  within  the   precincts  of  their  school.     All   lhat 

V1  c«t  ever  reasonably  or  rightly  expect  from  such  persons  (and  I 

J^titiuu  you  may  do  so  under  a  system    supported  from   the  taxes 

^^B mixed  community)  is,  that  they  should  honourably  engage  not 

force  children  to  accept  their  views  on  matters  of  religion,  iftho 

■*?*^  Under  the  Vested  system  of  the  Board,  or  in  any  form 

|>are  secularism,  (which  latter  would  entirely  exclude  all  religion! 

;  public  schools,)  you  can  never  secure  their  patronage 

interest.     And  yet  I  would  almost  venture  to  affirm  that 

patronage  and  interest  are  more  valuable  to  a  school  (both  to 

r  and  to  taught)  than  even  the  benefits  of  a  good  system  of 

tion,  great  as  these  undoubtedly  are. 

t  it  will  have  occurred  to  some  of  you  to  say,  if  you  give  their 
weight  to  those  advantages  from  local  patronage,  why  not  secure 
good  will  of  the  Established  Church  clergy  and  gentry  in  favour 
d  education,  a  large  number  of  whom,  from  their  calling  and 
tion,  would  afford  to  schools  that  friendship  and  support  which 
so  much  value  ? 

I  answer,  that  the  principle  regarding  parental  right,  laicl  down  by 
Church  Education  Society,  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  vicious,  that 
n   those    advantages  would  not  for  a  moment   compensate  the 
ous  comparative  disadvantages   arising  from    the  sacrifice  of 
principles  of  religious  liberty  involved  in  the  violation  of  the 
of  the  Board,  that  parental  right  must  bo  respected, 
id  may  I  here  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark  on  this  vexed 
n  of  parental  right?    It  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
the  difficulty  which  many  most  high-minded  and  conscientious 
en  feel  in  joining  the  National  Board.     I  think  I  am  not 
ing  their  view  when  I  say,  that  they  uphold  the  principle 
man  is  bound  to  expel  from  a  public  school  (that  is,  from  an 
tary  public  school,  for  they  do  not  extend  their  objection  to 
liate  schools,)  any  child  who,  in  obedience  to  his  parents* 
refuses  to  read  the  Bible.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  there  is  no 
pulsion  iu  this  case.     As  well  might  it  he  argued  that  there  is  no 
(pulsion  in  putting  a  man  to  death  for  his  religious  opinions.     In 
Utter  case,  if  you  recant,  you  are  free  to  live  ;  in  the  case  of  the 
in  which  reading  the  Bible  is  insisted  on,  if  you  read  the 
you  are  also  free  to  the  ee6ular  advantages  of  the  school.    But 
boy  does  not  read  it,  against  the  will  of  his  father,  out  of  that 
ool  be  must  go,  and  that,  too,  not  out  of  a  private  school,  (in  which 
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the  patron  might  have  gome  shadow  of  excuse  for  enforcing  \i 
illiberal  rule,}  but  out  of  a  school  where  secular  instruction 
arid  paid  for  by  the  State.     But  it  is  said,  I  deny  the 
to  direct  the  child  that  he  shall  not  read  God's  Holy  Word    lil 
in  reply,  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  admit  the  right  of  private  ju<lgtw 
in  uuttters  of  religion  ?     If  you  do  not,  this  argument  ha- 
il ;  but  if  you  do,  and  if  you  do  not  deny  that  God,  in  li 
deuce,  has  committed  children,  during  their  child!  ii^cbtf 

of  their  natural  parents,  you  musl  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  (mm 
right  to  decide  that  his  Bible  (namely,  our  Bible — or  rather,  t; 
—and  the  teaching  of  Ms  Church  which  he  in  his  c 
the  Bible  sanctions  as  equal  in  authority  to  the  Bible  iteelf,)  *nn* 
bun  in  concluding  that   his  child  ought  not  to  read  rhe  b* 
the  right  to  decide  for  his  child,  just  as  for  himself,  thai  li 
read  ii.     You  may,  indeed,  (and  of  coarse,  1  believe  rightly, 
the  parent  is  not  right  in  directing  his  child  not  to  read  the  Bill 
but  this  is  an  entirely  distinct  proposition  from  saying  d 
not  a  right  to  do  so.     A  son    goes    out  from    hi-    fathi 
where  all  that  wealth  can  supply  has  been  lavished  on  him. 
succeeds  in  life,  but  age  and  misfortune  combine  to  bring  ! 
to  helpless  penury.     Even  in  these  circumstances,  a< 
law,  tho  son  has  a  right  to  refrain  from  aiding  his  father 
tremity,  but  I  need  not  say  he  is  not  right  in  doing  so.    In  sl< 
has  aright  to  do  auy thing  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  protect* 
cixereise  of,  but  he  may  not  ho  right  in  exercising  that  i 
proper  course  to  pursue  in  such  a  case  is,  not  to  deny  the  right, 
to  respect  it,  and   by  argument  and  advice,  to  induce  tl 
having  the  right  not  to  exercise  it  wrongfully.     But  it  maj 
still  objected,  "  Admitting  the  sou  has  a  right,  as  you  call  it,  impioi 
to  neglect  his  father,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  a  right,  d 
it  again,  to  direct  his  child  not  to  read  the  Bible,  still,  as  it  i*  wn 
to  do  so,  I  eutirely  decline,  in  any  way,  to  countenance  him  in 
exercise  of  this  right."     I  answer,  "You  do  not  in  any  wsvdoi 
on  the  contrary,  your  whole  life  and  the  entire  eour.= 
instruction  in  your  school,  otiTered  as  it  is  to  all,  is  a  continual  prrt 
against  his  decision.     You  simply  respect  his  right,  by  giv 
to  the   parent  that  his  child  is  attending  the  religions   iustrurt 
which  he  may  be  assumed  to  be  opposed  to  ;  and,  having  donfr 
you  are  not  called  on  by  tho  Board  to  take  auy  further  atepi 
exclude  the  child  from  the  religious  instruction." 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that,  ou  Pntfad 
principles,  parental  right  ought  to  be  respected.  But  I  may  IkshIM 
to  strengthen  my  position  by  adducing  the  practice  in  ScotJtfd 
count iv  where  they  are  generally  believed  to  bo  strong  enough 
Protestant  sympathies,  and  not  to  fail  iu  respect  for  t 
a  late  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  "Pr&fojw 
Church,  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Caudlish,  who,  it  is  all  but  needles*  »*$ 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  said  ; — 

"  I  believe  it  is  very  weil  known  to  most  hero  present,  tbat  1 
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ce  in  regard  to  public  schools  is,  that  secular  educa- 
Ten  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  religion— 
me  time,  there  shall  be  in  all  the  common  schools 
iction  given  at  certain  hours,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
)  children  of  those  who  may  not  desire  to  receive  it, 
r  say  that  has  been  the  system  in  Scotland  from  time 
I  know  that  has  been  the  usage  of  the  Established 
►tland,  and  that  is  also  the  usage  of  the  Free  Church 
)ls  over  which  she  has  control.  This  is  not  a  usage 
'resbyterian  Churches  have  accommodated  themselves 
any  pressure  from  without.  This  is  their  usage  in 
h  their  firm  conviction  of  right,  freedom,  and  liberty, 
speaking  of  schools  set  on  foot  in  connexion  with 
forward  their  own  interests — I  am  not  speaking  of 
chools  at  all ;  I  am  speaking  only  on  a  subject  on  which 
i  are  entitled  to  speak — on  the  subject  of  common 
>  benefit  of  the  country  at  large.  We  are  entitled  to 
;h  a  subject  as  this ;  for  there  is  no  country  on  the  face 
s  done  more  for  the  education  of  her  people,  down  from 
he  Reformation.  We  can  afford  to  speak  of  what 
one  in  establishing  public  or  common  schools,  without 
boasting.  In  all  our  common  schools  in  Scotland, 
action  is  to  form  a  part  of  what  is  taught ;  but  any 
irdians  may  withdraw  their  children  at  the  time  of 
instruction  being  imparted."* 


ssions  in  the  Department,  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Chal- 
as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Irish  National  System; 
a  views  may  at  one  time  have  been,  it  will  appear  from  the 
from  a  paper  drawn  up  by  him  about  a  week  before  his  death, 
previous  consideration,  for  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
jm  is  in  conformity  with  his  ripest  opinions  on  the  subject : — 
est  state  of  things  that  we  had  a  Parliament  sufficiently  theolo- 
ate  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  religion,  and  to  encourage 
lingly.  But  failing  this,  it  seems  the  next  best  thing  that  in  any 
>r  helping  on  the  education  of  the  people,  Government  were  to 
oducing  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this  not 
I  the  matter  to  be  insignificant — the  contrary  might  be  strongly 
preamble  of  their  Act — but  on  the  ground  that  in  the  present 
the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cognizance  of,  just 
id  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid, 
ter  entirely  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and 
lie  schools,  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A  grant 
i  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  appropriately  and  exclusively 
their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.'* 
why,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  such  a  measure  was 
rooeeds: — 

i  of  these  general  views,  I  have  two  remarks  to  offer  regarding 
scheme  of  education,"  (i.e.  for  Great  Britain.) 
lot  require  a  certificate  of  satisfaction  with  the  religious  progress 
from  the  managers  of  the  schools,  in  order  to  their  receiving 
Such  a  certificate  from  Unitarians  or  Catholics  implies  the 
jy  Government  to  their  respective  creeds,  and  the  responsibility 
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There  is    an    important    practical    advantage    arising 
provision  protecting  the  free  exercise  of  the  parent's  right.    It 
to  be  sometimes  forgotten  that  locality,  or  distance  from  ■ 
a  most  serious  consideration  in  devising  a  national  system,  esptcifcllj 
for  the  poor,     Now  is  it  not  almost  absurd  that  a  public  scl 
the  education  of  the   poor  should  be  founded  on  principl* 
would  exclude  from  it  its  most  natural  scholars— the  eliildt* 
immediate  neighbourhood  ?  And  is  it  to  lie  tolerated  that  a  qrsH 
should   be    introduced  rendering    it  necessary    that   a    child  tfh 
parent  16  willing  to  make  provision  for  his  religions  instruction 
of  school  hours  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  school  miles  awaytol 
through  cold  and  rain,   when   t!  rhool  ueaf 

father's  door  ?    It  is  constantly  assumed,  in  discussing  this  gubje* 
tluii  the  school  belongs  to  the  person  who  nets  as  patron 
but  thrs  is,  of  course,  only  partially  true.  The  school-house  roar  toltf 
to  him,  but  a  part  of  the  expenditure,  and  generally  a  great  parti 
it,  is  borne  by  the  State  ;  and  the  State  not  only  may,  but 
make  conditions  tending  to  secure  the  public  usefulness  of  ih 
One  of  these  conditions  certainly  should  be,  that  no  rule  ou 
enforced    that  must  drive  away  the  children  of  the  \u 
from  the  most  convenient  school.     Elaborate  tables  may  be  urU 
upt  and  telling  speeches  may  be  made,  showing  the  r 
tesUmts  and  Romas  Catholics  in  the  schools  taught  or  managed 
those  of  a  diflcmn   faith  j  but  after  all,  they  are  not  so  rare  li 
their  case  should  be  thought  unworthy  of  consideration  :  a 
my  sell*  testify  to  this  fact  in   die  case  of  a  national   school,  (ml 
have   been   assured   by  one  well-acquainted  with   the   sui 
the  case  is  a  common  one,)  that  when  the  exhon  wan 

used  by  a  hostilo  clergyman  against  the  national  school  I  refer 


not  of  allowing  but  more  than  this,  of  requiring,  that  these  shall  l*e  tatusbvUl 
children  who  attend.  A  bare  allowance  is  but  a  general  toleration,  but  and 
men!  involves  in  it  all  the  mischief,  and  I  would  add  the  griilt,  of  an  toe* 
initiate  endowment  tor  truth  and  error. 
£  "2.  I  would  suffer  parents  or  natural  guardians  to  select  what  part*  <f 
education  they  wanted  for  their  children.  I  would  not  force  arithmetic 
tbem  if  all  they  wanted  was  writing  and  reading;  and  as  little  would  I 
tha  catechism,  or  any  rxat  or  tjie  religious  instruction  t&at  wa*  Oif* 
tub  school,  if  all  they  wanted  was  a  secular  education.  That  the 
the  Church  of  England  schools  sdiall  have  the  power  to  impose  tbeir 
upon  the  children  of  dissenters,  and,  still  more,  to  compel  their  at t# 
church,  I  regard  as  among  the  worst  jmrts  of  the  scheme." — ViJt  m 
Memoirs/'  by  Hanna,  vol.  »v.  pp. 

The  English  ayatem,  and  each  of  the  schemes  put  forward  as  substitutes  for 
National  System  in  Ireland,  involve  the  improper  interference  with  a  pareutVri 
condemned  In  the  latter  of  these  remarks.  Whether  the  certificate  aUufedtt 
the  former  in  still  required,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  even  assuming  that  ii  til 
1  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  so  long  as  under  the  English  sy«asn  a) 
refused  Jo  Roman  CathoHc  applicants,  unless  religion  (that  is,  of  course,  the  Rai 
Orthotic  religion)  Ik*  tan^ht  in  the  school,  the  State  does  even  sometaifif  i 
than  M  sanction  and  countenance  **  the  teaching  of  that  faith,  From  all  obwrtl 
minted  at  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Nun  -Vested  system  under  the  StiM 
Board  is  perfectly  free. 
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n  to  be  forgotten,  this  element  of  distance  recommenced  to  operate, 
several  of  the  children  returned  to  the  condemned  school.  But 
a  present  system  did  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  if  the  only 
oaiive — the  Denominational  system — were  substituted  for  it,  the 
;  majority  of  the  schools  becoming  sectarian  in  their  teaching, 
natter  of  locality  or  distance  would  be  found  to  operate  so  mucfy  „ 
rery  considerable  numbers  of  persons  would  be  compelled  to  let 
children  go  without  any  education,  or  with  a  very  limited  bliurc; 
a,  indeed,  in  the  laudable  desire  of  Irishmen  to  get  some  learning 
leir  children,  they  at  all  hazards  sent  them  to  the  only  available 
>1,  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  most  uncontrolled  pro- 
zing  influences,  and  this,  bo  it  ever  remembered,  at  the  expense 

>  State. 

ave  referred  to  the  Denominational  system  as  the  only  alternative 

>  present  one  ;  from  that  I  heartily  hope  we  may  be  preserved, 
simple  consideration  that  in  a  State  supporting  a  Protestant 
•lishment  aid  is  given  to  a  Roman  Catholic  school  on  condition, 
mderstand  it,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  taught  therein, 
at  to  a  Jewish  school  (in  which,  of  course,  is  taught  that  our 
or  was  au  impostor)  aid  is  given  on  condition  that  a  single 

of  the  Bible  is  read,  while  aid  is  refused  to  a  patron  who 
»  for  it  to  pay  for  secular  instruction  only,  and  who  refrains 
inculcating  what  the  State  believes  to  be  positive  error,  might 
rinciple  abundantly  suffice  to  coudemn  the  Denominational 
m  even  in  England.  But  however  those  in  authority  may  be 
Bed  to  view  the  matter  as  relates  to  England,  I  feel  bound  to 
my  deliberate  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  the  English 
m,  (or  any  modification  of  it  which  would  still  place  the  con- 
tious  feelings  of  parents  and  children  at  the  mercy  of  patrons  of 
Is,)  and  the  introduction  of  the  measures  logically  connected 
it,  into  this  country,  would  do  more  to  rekindle  dying  animosities 
sectarian  hatred  than  almost  anything  that  could  be  devised. 
lo  I  see  how  it  would  really  serve  any  party  or  sect.  It  could 
y  serve  those  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  unless, 
*L  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment  in  this  country  would  serve 
.  No  more  do  I  believe  would  it  serve  the  Roman  Catholics. 
'  have  at  present  a  large  portion  of  the  grant  for  national 
ition  on  sufficiently  easy  terms  under  the  Non-Vested  system,  and 
urns  honourable  to  them  and  to  the  Government.  They  might 
no  slight  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  present  system  were 

they  now  enjoy  asked  from  a  British  Parliament  as  a  separate 

rould  earnestly  indulge  a  hope  that  the  discussion  this  question 
•eceived  and  will  receive  at  this  meeting  may  eventuate  in  the 
j  of  the  Established  Church  reconsidering  the  question  with 
d  reference  to  the  present  Non-Vested  system.  I  would  be  far 
counselling  them  to  join  the  Vested  system  for  many  reasons, 
\  do  firmly  maintain  that  as  Christians  and  as  Protestants  they 
1  be  justified  in  joining  the  Non- Vested  system  to-day,    I  admit 
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they  rimy,  as  Churchmen  and  as  clergymen,  feel  difficult i< 

as  a  Presbyterian  nud  a  layman,  cannot  appreciate.     But  I 

hope  that  they  imiy  (some  to  some  conclusion  which  will  enable  the 

Board  (either  the  present  Board  or  a  reconstituted  one,  I  care  M 

which)   to  receive   them    into  connexion   with  it   without  viodoH 

those   fundamental  principles  of  the  National  S\  stem,  i 

tection  of  which,  and  at   the  same  time  their  right  ful  application  to 

the  circumstances  of  Ireland  in  the  face*  of  the  greatest 

tin    (numbers  of  the  late  Board  deserve  the  grateful  rei 

their  countrymen. 


The  Present:  Educational  Position  of  Roman  Catholics*  i» 
lotion  to  th*.  8tates  in  Inland   By  Fkofi,s>ou  Kav 
Catholic  University,  Ireland. 

Tiik  Rev.  Mr.  Pollock  lias  preceded  mc  with  a  most  able 
temperate  paper,  *r0n  the  Educational  Position  of  tin-  Ei 
Church  in  Ireland,1*  and  I  1l;y<    now  the  privilege  ami  the  ! 
submit  to  the  inciting  the  main  counterpart  of  the  question,  a*  i 
affects  four  millions  and  a  half,  or  seventy-eight   per  tour,  off 
population,  in  this  paper,  on  "The  Present  Educational  1' 
Romas  Catholics,  In  relation  to  the  State,  in  Ireland/*     Monef 
six  and  a  half  times  the  members  of  the  Established  Chii 
ami  ii  half  tiini  s  the  Presbyterians,  sixty-seven  times  all  other! 
seniors,  and  three  and  a  half  times  the  aggregate  number  of  Pn 
tants  of  all  form-.  Catholics  have  a  clear  claim  to  be  heard  upon  1 
great  question. 

From  the  Standard  works  of  the  Catholic  Church,  t' 
of  Catholics,  in  the  matter  of  Education,  may  be  seen   t 
char,  and  simple.     Tiny  urc  all  derived  from  the  command- 
teach  all  nations,"  qualified,  however,  by  the  restriction 
tlirni  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  T  have   commanded 
Faith  and  morals,  then,  are   the  domain  of  our  Church, 
these,  her  authority  la  supreme,  and  her  utterances  final.    Tho*<? 
reject  her  mission,  by  exercise  of  the  right  of  pri\ 
.should  respect  others,  \  erclse  of  tin-  lit  ha 

entire  submission  to  her  Divine  authority.     Lib 
when  legislating   upon   subjects  which   would   call   them 
study  those  principles  of  Catholics,  a  notable  example  of 
have  in  the  foundation  of  the  National  System  of  Educat 
ley,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  now  Earl  of  D 
jdicitly  avows,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Dal 
October,  1881,  that  it  was  owing  to  these  principles  th 
Place  Society  was  overthrown,  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  coo M 
to  leading  principles  of  Catholics  that  the  National  Sy- 
founded.     Lord  Sianley,  as  I  shall  call  him,  says  :• — 

M  While  His  Majesty's  Government  do  full  justice  to  the 
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i  with  which  the  Kildare  Place  Society  was  originally  instituted, 
'  Well  at  to  the  fairness  with  which  they  have,  in  most  instances, 
"to  carry  their  views  into  effect,  they  cannot  but  be 
iible  that  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calcu- 
1  to  defeat  its  avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently 
f  J*&ved  that  it  has.  The  determination  to  enforce  in  all  schools  the 
|£fe*4ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  was  un- 
\  4atbtedly  taken  with  the  purest  motives,  with  the  wish  at  once  to 
>  fcnuect  religious  with  moral  and  literary  education,  and,  at  the  same 
[4bae,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any 
jJBct,  by  catechetical  instruction  or  comments,  which  might  tend  to 
Subjects  of  polemical  controversy ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
bed that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  which, 
;  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion  throughout  Ireland,  the 
of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong)  were  totally  at  variance 
this  principle,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
boat  note  or  comment,  by  cnildren,  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious 
>  a  Church  which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  in- 
etation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  in  articles  of  religious  belief. 
1  Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  society  prospered  and 
nded  its  operations  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature, 
\  vital  defect  began  to  be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
jan  to  exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success,  against  a  system 
which  they  were  in  principle  opposed,  and  which  they  feared 
in  its  results,  lead  to  proselytism,  even  although  no  such 
were  contemplated  by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition 
founded  on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the 
a  could  not  become  one  of  national  education." 
The  Kildare  Place  Society  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  Pro- 
ots  and  Presbyterians,  yet  the  Catholics,  within  two  years  of 
emancipation,  compelled  its  overthrow.  Prelates  and  priests 
I  been  extensively  connected  with  that  system,  the  working  and 
Telopment  of  which,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  system, 
re  them  into  opposition.  They  exposed  themselves  to  the  same 
\  reproach,  now  cast,  that  they  are  inconsistent,  in  opposing  and 
Qding  the  overthrow  of  a  scheme  which  they  had  supported, 
1  with  which  they  had  been  in  connexion.  It  was  not,  however, 
system  as  first  tolerated  by  them  which  they  opposed,  but  the 
whose  tentative  working  revealed  its  perils.  It  was  the 
*  Place  System  of  1826,  not  that  of  1819.  When  the  Pres- 
ferians,  as  one  body,  joined — or  as  they  themselves  state,  entered 
»an  alliance  with — the  National  Board,  in  January,  1840,  no  one 
j.3riio  understood  the  matter  reproached  them,  nor  could  justly  re- 
B^|niach  them,  as  inconsistent. 
f^  The  opposition  of  the  Presbyterians  had  been  far  more  violent 
n  that  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church.  In  1832-3, 
-J  Synod  of  Ulster  condemned  the  system,  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
-ihmitted  certain  propositions  to  Earl  Grey,  then  Primo  Minister, 
fenanding  modifications  in  it.      In  1834,  monster  meetings  were 
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held,  sometimes  attended  by  as  many  as  5000  persons,  number*  o(  I 
whom   were  armed ;   they  assembled   at   Bound    of  trumpet ;  weft 
headed   hy   clergymen,  who   opened   the   proceeding!  Pr*Wl 

each  poraQfl  in  the  procession  flourished  his  Bible  over  hi 
tall  poles  were  earned,  bearing  boards  frith  the  words 
School,"  to  be  set  up  instead  of  the  inscription  4*  National 
which  was  taken  down,  whenever  met,  and  publicly  burned;  uudi|| 
proceedings  closed  with  thanksgiving,  for  the  emancipate 
Bible  from  the  thraldom  of  the  new   system.       Se  li  oo  I  master*  wfM 
expelled  from  national  schools,   by  armed   parties;    gun-clubs  wcM 
generally  established,  for  the  protection  of  the  Word  of  God;  M 
pO  apprehensive  of  serious  violence  were  the  clerical  lead ei 
movement,   that  they   enjoined  abstinence  from  strong  driuk*  m 
th'tse  who  attended  the  monster-meetings.     This  ititc; 
on  the  part  of  numbers  of  the  Fresh  v  terian  body,  continue 
modification,  until  tho  hostility  to  the  new  systeso,  from  all 
pf  Protestants,  hail  attained  such  magnitude  that  an  inquiry  iutol 
working  w;is  ordered  in   1 836,  in  the  House  of  1  in  18fl 

in  the  House  of  Commons.*  In  January,  1840,  the  Pn 
body,  formally  and  finally,  joined  the  National  Board;  au 
the  utmost  importance  thai  elation  should  thoroughly  tun 

Stand    how   the   Catholics   and   the  Presbyterian-    Intvu   cxchiufl 
places  with  each  other,  and  reversed  their  original  atiil 
tiou  to  i  m. 

The  Presbyterians,  clearly,  could  not  stand  up  in  this  me« 
imp;:  listeucy  to  tin*  Catholic  prelates,  to  the  Catholic  poM 

or  to  me,  in  opposing,  in  186J,  a  widely  dith  tern  from  (■ 

which  had  been  accepted,  as  an  experiment,  in  1831,  any  i 
wc  could  charge  them  with  accepting,  in  1840,  a  system  which,  l| 
the  previous   nine   years,   they  had    been    thus    denounce 
Presbyterians   obtained  their  own    terms, f  to  the  disadvantsgtl 
Catholics,  by  which  the  foundation  of  a  denominational  B^ 
laid. 
^  In  1844,  the  National  Board  was  incorporated,  by  Chart 

*  See  evidence  of  Mr.  (now  Professor)  Robert  Sullivan,  Inspector  of  NatM 
Schools ;   of  Rev*  Mr.  Carlisle,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  and  other*,  before  tl»e  St* 
Committee  of  tin1  House  of  Commons  on  Xallooai  Education,  I 

t  The  following  are  amongst  the  resolutions  on  the  Mibj< 
tlon,  which  were  proposed  by  Dr.  Kirkp&trick,  and  unanimously  adopted  tyl 
Presbyterian  < '.feneral  Assembly  in  1859  : — 

"Tin1  attention  of  the  Assembly  having  been  called  to  the  mn: 
Issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  on  tho  subject  of  Xi 
Education,  it  wan  ri .'solved  as  follows  : — 

**  L— That  this  Church  did,  in  the  year  1840,  after  much  and  various mw 
tion  on  the  subject,  consent  to  receive  aid  to  its  schools  from  the  Bosnl 
Education. 

«  v |  L— That  this  Assembly  does,  therefore,  exhort  and  encourage  oar  Pnart 
terian  people  to  continue  to  receive  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education,  to  k 
it  adheres  to  it**  present  arrangements,  at  the  snuiie  time,  watching* 
against  any  infringement  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  compact  was 
formed.1* 
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wis  made  having  for  object  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  country.     A  Papal  Rescript  prohibited  Ca- 

from  vesting  schools  in  the  new  corporation,  so  that  few 
ic  schools  have  been  erected  by  aid  of  State  grants  for  the 
'enteen  years. 

rale  which,  from  the  first,  compelled  a  patron  to  exclude* 
iligious  instruction  any  child  whose  parents  had  not  expressly 
i  him  to  attend  thereat,  was  most  warmly  opposed  by  Protes- 
id  Presbyterians.  Large  numbers  of  Catholic  children  attended 

under  non-Catholic  patrons,  and  the  rule  required  that 
hildren  should  be  excluded  from  the  school  before  Biblical, 
ileal,  devotional,  or  any  other  form  of  Protestant  religious 
don  could  be  commenced.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1847, 
aeon  Stopford,  of  Meath,  after  a  protracted  controversial 
ondence,  obtained  the  abrogation  of  this  protection  to 
ts  minorities,  and  thus  disappeared  the  last  vestige  of  Lord 
's  system,  a  system  whose  avowed  mission  it  was  to  "  banish 
e  school  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism."  Founded  as  a 
of  rigid  protection  to  conscience,  it  has  now  degenerated  into 
ree  trade  in  proselytising. 

lit  me  now  to  glauce  at  another  serious  phase  of  the  system. 
1849,  the  Board  had  no  model  schools,  except  those  in 
Since  then,  large  establishments  have  been  erected  and 
t  into  operation  in  Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  Coleraine,  Bally- 
Ballymoney,  Bailieboro,  Omagh,  Newry,  Trim,  Galway, 
:k,  Athy,  Enniscorthy,  Parsonstown,  Clonmel,  Kilkenny, 
Drd,  and  Dunmanway,  and  other  model  schools  have  been, 
being  erected,  in  Londonderry,  Sligo,  Newtownards,  Mona- 
fowtownstewart,  Cork,  Lurgan,  and  Enniskillen.  Ignoring  all 
iStical,  and  nearly  all  local  public  opinion,  those  institutions 
>en  forced  into  places,  in  defiance  of  the  protest  of  the  great 
j  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  consequence  is  that  into  some  of 
such  as  those  in  Omagh,  Parsonstown,  and  Enniscorthy, 
atholic    children    have    entered,    and    Enniscorthy    school, 

at  a  cost  of  £7000,  opened  on  the  1st  of  this  month, 
jnounced  by  the  Catholic  bishop  and  by  the  Protestant 
on  the   Sunday  before,  and  their  respective  flocks  warned 

connexion  with  it.  This  attempt  to  force  State  schools 
1  the  leading  towns  of  the  kingdom  is  the  most  daring 
ion   of  the   kind   ever  made   in   any   part   of  the   empire. 


First  Report  of  the  National  Board,  Minute  upon  the  Four  Propositions 

Siod  of  Ulster,  20th  August,  1833,  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
eeting-House  School ;  Sixth  Report  (1839)  of  the  National  Board, 
;  Sixteenth  Report  (1849)  of  the  National  Board,  Sect.  XII.;  Letter  of 
boh  Stopford  to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  Meath,  in  1847 ;  Evidence  before 
IsT  Committee,  in  1854,  upon  National  Education,  by  Archdeacon  Stop- 
ad  Inspector  M'Creedy,  and  others.  Also,  for  the  fullest  information 
M  subject,  "  The  Catholic  Case  Stated ;  or,  Principles,  Working,  and 
jf  the  System  of  National  Education,  in  Ireland,"  chaps.  V.,  VI. 
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In  none  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  nor  in  India,  nor  ii 
Australia,  has  such  an  attempt   been  lnude.     Neither  in  EbgliM, 
nor    Scotland,  is  there   even    one    school,    primary  or  seconwj, 
one   model    school,   or   one    training    college,    under  direct  Stitt 
management,  while  in  Ireland  the  State  assumes  the  fim< 
parish   schoolmaster  and    national  training  master.     Further,  iter  I 
having  first  extirpated  all  our  humhle  hut  useful  private 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  paper  read  by  Rev.  John  Hall,  one  of  thl 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Board  has  obtained  »PiM 
liunientary  grant  to  superadd  claunCfl  to  the  curriculum  in  the  niOdM 
school!,  and  thus  convert  them  into  middle  class,  or  intermedial 
of  Which  the  State  has  the  sole  direction.     Viewed  with  political* 
well  as  religious  alarm,  invading  civil  as  well  as  religions  rights w 
extension  of  the  model  schools  has  completed  the  chain  of  etidcofifl 
as  to  the  dangerous  character   of  the   system,  the  conse-r 
which  is  that  they  are  opposed  with  all  the  resources  of  Catholic^ 
In  this  city,  an  establishment  is  progressing  the  completion  of  wM 
will  cost   £11,000,  and  which  is  designed  to  take  away  ( 
from    the   central  model  schools.     A  few  days  since,   I  a* 
the  opening  of  new  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Atb^i 
which  almost   all    the   Catholic  boys  have  been   drafted  from  4 
model  schools.     In  Kilkenny,   in   Watcrford,  in  Cioumel,  iu  Trii 
in  Galway,  in  Omagh,  in  Enniscorthy,  in  Athy,   in  near 
town  in  which  a  model  school  is  in  operation,   the  Cathc 

Suns'  school  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  a  Christian  Brothai 
school  upon  the  other — a  measure  which  rapidly  empties  themofl 
school  of  Catholic  pupils. 

From  the  mutilation  and  interpolation  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  I 
the  last  change  made  in  the  rules,  there  ban  never  been  an  atafl 
tion  made  the  practical  effect  of  which  did  not  place  Catholics  fo 
worse  position,  a  fact  which  I  asserted  as  boldly  to  the  Conin 
wlirn  iu  tlie  service  of  the  National  Board,  and  to  which  I  dcpOM 
on  oath,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  as  I  now  do  before  « 
mixed  and  most  enlightened  audience. 

The  speeches  of  that  distinguished  orator,  Mr.  Whi 
Eotundo  and  in  Parliament,  an  article  in  the   Morning  Ntw^m 
the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  Pollock,   alike  demonstrate  tli 
national  character    of   the   national  schools.     The  analysis  of  1 
Butt's   Parliamentary  Return,  compared  with   Returns  of  previa 
years,    proves  conclusively,  what    indeed    is   a  matter  oi 
Observation,  (hat  the    national   schools  have  settled   down,  with  I 
exception    of   a    trifling    fraction    of     them,    into    deuoininatidQ 
schools.      A  glance  at  the  educational  institutions  of  the  count 
that  are  unconnected  with  Stare  grants  may  assist  us  in  de 
question — What  is  the  free  feeling   of  independent  and 
people  upon  the  question  of  mixed  and  of  denominational  school 
In  the  whole  of  this   island  there  does  not  exist  one  per  cent 
Catholia  pupils  in  Protestant  boarding  schools  and  colleges,  nor« 
per  cent,  of  Protestant  pupils   in  Catholic  hoarding   schools  ■ 
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&    The  Endowed  "Schools'  Commissioners,  while   differing 
st  themselves  in  other  respects,  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
tion  of  mixed  boarding  schools,  although  all  the  model  schools 
National  Board  fall  under  this  category.     There  are  in  this 
veral  large  academic  institutions  for  Roman  Catholics,  that  of 
arence  O'Toole,  Harcourt  Street;  that  of  the  Jesuits,  Great 
irk  Street;  that  of  the  Carmelites,  Dominick  Street;  while  the 
tants  have  four  or  five  similarly  large  and  most  respectable 
shments  under  Protestant  clergymen;  and  the  Wesleyans,  and 
he  Presbyterians,  small  as  are  their  numbers  in  Dublin,  have 
wn  middle-class  schools.     Throughout  Ireland,  young  ladies  of 
Idle  and  upper  classes  are  all  taught,  either  in  day  or  in  boarding 
i,  by  Nuns.     Of  the  thirty- two  counties  in  Ireland,  either  Nuns 
istian  brothers,  generally  both,  are  in  every  county,  except 
,  Longford,  and  Leitrim,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  intro- 
hem  into   these  three.      There   is  scarcely  a  town  of  2000 
tants  in  Leinster,   Munster,  or  Connaught,  that   has   not  a 
it  or  a  monastery,  with  its  attached  school  for  the  poor.     Let 
still  higher,  and  we  find  Catholic  diocesan  schools  and  colleges 
Lug  up  in  all  directions,  so  that  at  present  there  are  only  three, 
ese  very  small  or  very  poor  dioceses,  which  are  not  provided  with 
ate  institutions  for  Catholics.     But  a  few  days  since,  a  meet- 
is  held  in  Longford  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the 
e  of  Ardagh,  when  the  Catholic  clergy  alone,  of  that  small  and 
locality,  subscribed  £2,500  to  the  undertaking.     Perhaps  the 
lie  University,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected, 
i  of  the  boldest  and  noblest  attempts  ever  made  by  a  struggling 
i  in  support  of  free  education.     Some  £80,000  was  subscribed 
ds  its  establishment,  and  its  existence  depends  on  the  annual 
itary  offerings  of  a  generous  public.     Erasmus  Smith's  schools, 
Ban  schools,  endowed  schools,  royal  schools,  all  afford  special 
ntages  to  students,  but  in  vain  do  they  tempt  Catholics,  for  they 
r  enter  their  walls.     The  erection  and  repairing  of  the  three 
m's  Colleges  have  cost  £122,457,  and  their  annual  maintenance, 
ding  the  Queen's  University,  is  £30,350,  yet  comparatively  few 
lolics  avail  themselves  of  their  numerous  advantages.     Catholics 
t,  at  an  average,  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  matriculated 
ants  in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  who,  last  year,  amounted  to  551, 
ly  half  of  whom  were  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast;  but  in  order  to 
Jrstand  the  precise  value  of  this  fact,  that  Catholic  young  men 
i  much  below  half  their   due  proportion   of  students  in  the 
fin's  Colleges,  we  must  refer  to  the  strength  of  the  temptation 
rluch  they  are  allured.      It  appears,  from  sworn  evidence  and 
rug  made  to  Parliament,   that,  including  £6  for  expenses  to 
Ub,  each  graduate  of  the  Queen's  University  covered,  by  his 
Ur&hips  and  prizes,  the  whole  expense  of  his  support,  and  also 
tort  of  his  small  college  fees,  leaving  to  his  credit  a  balance  of 
£16,  on  taking  his  degree  of  B.A. 
nder  those  circumstances,  as  a  young  man  can  obtain  a  university 


lourreen  siuaenismps  ot  xaw  a  year  eacn,  rename  rur  scv 
which,  as  well  as  the  sizar? hips,  art?  open  to  Catholics,  Nev 
the  entrances  to  Trinity  College  for  the  last  five  years  havi 
an  average,  only  16  Catholics  out  of  275  entrances  in  the 
under  6  per  cent.,  being  only  half  the  number  of  Cathc 
ted  twelve  years  ago. 
A  religions  spirit  pervades  the  whole  Irish  population, 
Protestant,  and  Presbyterian.  The  very  men  who  in  thi 
have  stood  up  to  apologize  for,  none  of  them  defends 
education,  followed  to  their  own  homes,  are  found  to  be  its 
enemies.  Let  the  Protestant,  let  the  Presbyterian,  let  the 
of  social  position  stand  up  in  this  assembly,  and  declare  thi 
ference,  or  at  all,  his  own  children,  or  those  of  his  immedi 
are  sent  to  other  than  denominational  schools,  This  is  tl 
test  of  the  sham  to  which  we  are  h^re  treated;  Men  belli 
lea-it  assert,  mixed  education  to  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
or  for  some  one  else,  but  to  be  a  thing  deservedly  abhoir 
case  of  their  own  children.  Let  any  of  about  fifty  g 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  their  officers,  member 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University,  and  professors  of  thi 
Colleges,  all  members  or  associates  of  this  Associat 
stand  up  and  avow,  if  they  can,  that,  in  the  infancy 
own  children,  or  previous  to  the  formation  of  their 
character,  they  place  them  in  schools,  or  under  teach 
different  faith  From  that  which  they  desire  them  to 
One  of  the  present  Catholic  Commissioners  of  Nations 
tion,  himself  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  swore  b< 
House  of  Lords,  in  1854,  that  he,  fur  one,  would  not  send  hi 
a  Protestant  school,  and  mutatis  mutandis,  every  Protestau 
of  the  Board,  doubtless,  would  state  the  same.  In  the  i 
middle  and  upper  classes,  intelligent,  anxio 
parents,  rod  having  time  and  opportunity,  would  depute  1 
to   no    school,     would    leave    to   no    elenrvman   the    soli 


e  torn 
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i  faith  is  the  immediate  object  of  Catholic  solicitude;  we 
»ve  to  others  the  feeding  of  the  lambs  of  their  respective 
ping  that,  at  length,  there  may  be  but  one  fold,  as  we  all 
t  there  is  but  one  Shepherd. 

er  and  very  important  topic  claims  some  notice.  The 
tern  banishes  history  from  the  school  and  from  the  uni- 

ational  schools  there  is  not,  nor  could  there  be,  any  save 

at  history  taught.  The  very  highest  reading-class  book,  the 

tins  a  large  amount  of  historical  matter,  in  which,  and  in 

volume,  the  name  of  Ireland  occurs  twice,  but  only  in  a 

cal  table,  once  as  having  been  conquered,  in  1172,  which 

>  be  false,  and  again,  as  having  lost  her  legislative  inde- 

n  1801. 

leither  the  Queen's  Colleges  nor  the  National  Board  dare 

Primer  upon  history,   upon  the  price  list  of  the  Privy 

enominational  system  in  England,  there  are  104  works  on 

r  Protestants  and  by  Catholics,  or  more  than  three  times 

3  there  are  volumes  in  the  whole  of  the  publications  of  the 

loard  in  Ireland. 

8   to  avoid  all  grounds  of  objection,  the  force  of  which 

felt  by  Catholics  only,  I  beg  to  summarise  some  of  our 

bjections  to  the  National  System : — 

Radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  National  System, 

a  breach  of  public  faith. 

—Not  alone  has  the  system  failed  to  effect,  to  any  great 

Hnbined  or  mixed  education  of  children  of  different  per- 

>ut,  from  year  to  year,  such  mixture,  in  the  one  school,  baa 

t>re  and  more  rare.* 


ter,  Catholics  form  60*44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  and  Catho- 
>rm  64*2  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  the  National  Schools.  In  Mim- 
ics form  94*2  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  Catholic  pupils  form 
nt.  of  the  scholars  in  the  National  Schools.  In  Leinster,  Catholics 
er  cent,  of  the  population,  and  Catholic  pupils  form  97*82  per  cent,  of 
i  in  the  National  Schools.  In  Connaught,  Catholics  form  94*9  per  cent, 
lation,  and  Catholic  pupils  form  96*88  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  the 
hools.  On  the  whole  of  Ireland,  Catholics  form  close  upon  78  per  cent. 
lation,  and  Catholic  pupils  form  83*1  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  the 
drools.  These  averages  would  appear  to  suggest  that  Catholic  and  non- 
pils  are  mixed,  in  every  school,  in  the  relative  proportions  now  stated, 
ever,  from  this  being  the  fact,  that  a  Parliamentary  return,  moved  for 
•  Mr.  Butt,  shows  that  of  the  whole  5,496  National  Schools,  excluding 
workhouse,  and  jail  schools,  only  2,752,  or  one  half  of  them,  had  a 
(ions  denomination  of  pupils  upon  their  roll.  Of  these  2,752  mixed 
6  had  religious  minorities  of  a  single  pupil  each  on  the  roll ;  890 
1  religious  minorities  of  two  pupils  only ;  268  schools  had  religious 
if  three  pupils  only ;  201  schools  had  religious  minorities  of  four  pupils 
169  schools  had  religious  minorities  of  five  pupils  only;  leaving  only 
»  6,496  National  Schools  with  religious  minorities  of  more  than  five 
Kh  are  a  few  of  the  facts  as  to  the  thirty  years'  results  of  the  mixed 
Maud. 
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Third — The  common  religkma  element  in  tbo  books,  which  m 
now  proved  to  be  of  the  lowest  literary   character,  is  us* 
prejudice  of  religions  minorities  in  mixed  sch 

IA uirtli — Where  (he  schools  are  composed  exclusively  of 
of  one  denomination,  which  is  in  much  more  than  half 

number,  the  restrictions  as  to  time,  placed  upon  religion  bttl 
and  upon  allusion  to  religion*,  topics,  are  indefensible. 

Fifth — Religions  minorities  determine  how  the  school  i. 
conducted.  Catholics,  in  Presbyterian  Antrim  and  Down,  an 
i   - 1  1 1  fcs,    m  :  1  i « )  th  roe  Cathol ic  pro v  i aces. 

Sixth — Combined  secular,  and  separate  religious  bistro 
original   principle   of  the   system,   was  set   aside  iu    1847 
religious  minorities  now  attend  adverse  religious  instruction,  tho 
now  devolving  on  the  parent,  instead  of  the  patron  or  the  t 
attend    the   school   every  day,   or  it   may  he,  three  limes  a  day, 
order   to    remove    his    children    from    under    religious    in 
different  from  that  which  they  profess. 

Seventh — Complete    moral  training   is   rendered   inipoe-: 
national    scinch     -*1 :,-, v,u  -«■."   m   Lord  John   RllMeU    truly  tJjfcL 
the  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  in  18.57,  "tkfi 
culty  is  apparently  got  over,  bat  in  reality,  only  to  fall  into  a 
more   serious  one — namely,    that  of  attempting  to  teach  nionS 
without  admitting  that  all  morals,  and  that  our  duties  and  obligate 
are  derived  from  a  higher  than  natural  source/* 

Eighth — History,  one  of  the  most  important  branch, 
knowledge,  and  the  staple  of  and  stimulant  to  pan 
must  necessarily  he  ignored,  under  the  present  system  of 
national  education. 

Ninth — As  milv   a    fi action  of  the   schools  commands  a 
attendance,  the  alleged  beneficial  influences  of  such  admix t 
exist ;  and,  further,  it  is  in  Ulster,  the  only  province  in  which 
of  the  schools  are  mixed,  that  sectarian  strife  and  party  feuds 
most  prevalent. 

Tenth— The   Reports   of  the   Inspectors,   the    Returns   of 
Registrar-General    of  Marriages,  and   the  general    slal 
National  Board,  afford  concurrent  proof  that  primary  education  If 
a  very  low  cbh  in  Ireland,   notwithstanding  the   e.\ 
JSnt  n  i  ;  1 1  S  v stem  for  t h  i r  1  y  years,  and  the  ex petid i ture  of  £3J 
of  State  grants  thereon,  the  only  increase  in  literacy  h 
official  statistics  reveal  it,  in  the  case  of  the  criminal  population.4 


*  *  The  Twenty-seventh  Report  (1860)  of  the  National  Board  shows  tl 
year  ending  31st  December,  1800,  there  were  6,-632  schools,  with  an  agflnp*! 
804,000  individual  pupila  on  tlic  rolls;  a  daily  averajjfe  of  510,638  pajiU*<* 
rolls,  but  an  actual  daily  average  attendance  of  only  262,823  scholar- 
cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls.    Reckoning  the  number  of  sch 
the  year  as  2 lb",  thia  pi  res  an  average  of  only  seventy  days*  attendance t 
year  to  each  of  the  804,000  pupils  on  the  roll.    Of  these  804,000  pupils,  # 
cent,  are  classed  aa  learning  the  M  Primer,"  containing  words  of  one  tjllsbki 
27  per  cent,  are  classed  as  learning  **  Second  Book,"  containing  word*  of  <* 
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Seventh — Outlying  the  National  System,  the  Church  education 
mis,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  other  religious 
ies,  both  of  women  and  men,  as  also  many  other  schools, 
at  an  admittedly  superior  literary  education  to  about  one  hun* 
,  and  fifty  thousand  children,  yet  are  denied  all  participation  in 
public  funds,  because  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  principle 

religion  is  an  essential  and  inseparable   element  in  juvenile 
ition. 

ireLfth — Whatever  has  been  done  for  the  promotion  of  education 
eland,  has  been,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  effected  through  the 
ious  zeal  of  the  respective  denominations,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
Juty  of  the  State  to  second  those  efforts  by  common  grants, 
nnly  appropriated,  exercising  the  right  of  inspection,  and 
ing  a  fair  standard  of  secular  education,  but  leaving  the  reli- 

element  free,  as  being  wholly  beyond   ordinary  control  or 
erencc  on  the  part  of  the  State. 


he  Disadvantages  of  Denominational  Education  as  applied 
to  Ireland.    By  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

kg  been  occupied  by  my  duties  as  an  officer  of  another  Section, 
prevented  from  attending  the  interesting  proceedings  which 
place  here  on  previous  days,  but,  from  what  I  read  or  heard  of 
proceedings,  I  believe  that,  in  at  least  one  not  unimportant 
t  of  the  great  question  of  united  or  denominational  education, 
department  has  not  as  yet  had  materials  for  a  satisfactory 
usion,  viz.,  as  to  the  practical  disadvantage  under  which 
ninational  education  would  labour  if  authoritatively  established 
us  country.  I  think  it  important  that  such  absence  of  informa- 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied,  and  I  regret  that  the  sub- 
lias  not  been  dealt  with  by  other  hands.  I  can,  however,  fully 
eciate  in  others  the  grounds  for  a  reluctance  which  I  so  strongly 
myself,  and  venture  now  to  offer  these  observations  to  the  Sec- 
, only  because  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  my  posi- 
ts a  Roman  Catholic  of  the  middle  class,  and  as  a  proprietor 
rm  of  national  schools,  will  excuse  my  venturing  to  express 
which  I  have  formed  after  much  consideration,  and  which 
dBere  will  be  found  to  be  those  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
■to  Catholic  laity. 

B till  conduce  to  brevity  and  to  clearness  in  my  subsequent  obser- 
fcn  if  I  state  what  I  consider  a  proper  system  of  education,  sup- 


Im  advancing  to  easy  narratives ;  16*3  per  cent,  are  classed  as  learning  to 
£8eqnels  to  Second  Book ;"  12*5  per  cent,  are  classed  as  learning  to  read 
■4  Book;"  and  6-1  per  cent,  only  are  classed  as  reading  **  Fourth "  and 
A*  Books."  This  being  the  teachers*  classification  merely,  it  is  not  diffi- 
»  otimate  the  still  lower  percentage  of  pupils  who  would  prove,  on  exami- 
S  sWeto  nead  correctly  in  their  respective  class-books, 

T 
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ported  or  aided  by  the  State,  should  necessarily  secure  : — 1.  Thtfi 
child  attending  any  school  should  be  absolutely  protected  frond 
rfbrenoe  with  his  religious  belief;  that  am  pi*  -  futilities  shod 
be  afforded  for  his  receiving  instruction  in  the  religion  to  which  k 
belongs;  that  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  should  not  be  fa  ^ 
form  or  manner  violated,  2*  That  the  plan  of  instruction  adopts!) 
the  school  should  be  the  best  and  most  complete  of  it*  kind  thai  0 
be  devised,  having  reference  u*  the  class  and  destination  of  i 
Miliars,  and  being  such  as  may  tend  most  practically  to  fit  W 
for  their  future  position  as  members  of  families,  and  as  cltu$ 
3.  That  the  above  requirements  be  secured  by  a  system  of  inspeci 
frequent,  exact,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  patrous,  pi 
Or  masters  of  the  schools  that  are  to  be  reported  on.  4.  That  I 
and  direct  responsibility  shall  be  secured  cm  the  part  of  all  natrt 
managers,  or  masters  of  schools,  that  their  schools  shall  be  fl 
ducted  in  accordance  with  those  provisions.  5.  That  the  *h 
objects  shall  be  secured  so  as  to  bring  the  benefits  of  education  m 
as  possible  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  that  this  shall  be  effects! 
the  Lowest  possible  cost,  consistent  with  efficiently  securing  the< 
ditions  above  described.  6.  That  the  system  of  education  snppfl 
by  the  State  shall  not  he  such  as  will  suppress  individual  or 
dependent  effort,  or  deprive  those  who  may*  from  cor 
motives,  decline  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  of  th 
independent  action.  That  is,  that  the  action  of  the  system d 
blished  by  the  State  shall  not  destroy  the  freedom  of  edin 

I  consider  that   the  system  of  national  education  as  carr 
Ireland,  and  now  conferring  on  half  a  million  of  children  the  blctl 
of  an  education  which  equally  hi  a  moral,  religious,  and  intellsl 
point  of  view,  has  excited  admiration  abroad  and  has  inspired  1 
Udence    at  home,  secures,  in   a   full   and   satisfactory    manner, ' 
requirements  above  described,  or,  if  it  has  imperfection- 
such  as  may  be  practically  removed  ;  whereas,  as  I    h 
denominational    system,  if  authoritatively  established,   would] 
directly  to   the  violation  of  every  one  of  these  JientsJ 

could  not  fulfil   any  of  the  conditions  on  whieh   public  confisj 
should  be  based.     It  is  assumed  that,  under  a  denominational  Gj4 
as  the  action  and  influence  of  the  clergy  would  be  unlimited,  %4 
perfect  system  of  religious  instruction  could  be  carried  out  til 
possible  in  mixed  schools.     On  this  account  many  most  excellest 
pious  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  desire  the  denominatioi 
But   have  those  clergymen  considered  what  would   be  the  red 
their  wishes  were  carried  into  effect,  and  a  denominational  tjl 
established  ?     They  cannot  expect  that  the  efforts  of  l'roteatM 
religious    teaching  would   he  arrested,  or    that  Pnv 
would  be  suppressed,  as  Catholic  schools  were  suppressed  a  o 
ago.       The    time    has  passed    for   that,  and    they    should   p 
themselves  for  the  establishment,  alongside  their  Catholic  sd 
a  Protestant  school,  equally  assisted  by  the  State,  supported 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  district,  aax 
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!  the  inducements  of  the  system  of  payment  by  capitation  grants  to 
sraase  the  number  of  scholars  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
ft  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  prepared  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
I  gigantic  system  of  prosely tism  which  such  an  organization  im- 
fts  ?  Are  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
ival  of  religious  rancour,  of  personal  feuds,  now  so  happily  sink- 
;  into  oblivion,  but  which  would  be  relighted  in  every  parish,  in 
■y  homestead  throughout  the  country,  and  would  expose  the 
nan  Catholic  poor  to  such  outrages  upon  their  conscience  and 
ir  faith  ?  I  feel  sure  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  so 
pared,  and  that  the  Dead  Sea  apple  of  denominational  education 
I  inspire  only  disgust  with  both,  when  its  true  bitterness  has 
ome  known. 

Che  first  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  evil  of  a  denominational 
torn  of  education  would  be  the  immediate  revival,  in  an  exacer- 
&d  and  far  more  effectual  form,  of  the  system  of  prosely  tism  which 
long  disgraced  this  country  ;  our  religious  feuds,  now  softening 
rn  under  the  beneficent  charity  of  an  united  system,  would  be 
lined  to  a  degree  which  would  nullify  all  social  happiness,  and 
lid  seriously  complicate  the  civil  government  of  the  country. 
b  a  further  disadvantage  of  denominational  education  that  it 
easarily  prevents  any  co-ordinate  growth  of  united  or  liberal 
nation,  and  thereby  utterly  destroys  all  freedom  in  that  regard. 
•long  as  public  instruction  is  administered  by  the  State  on  the 
■ciple  of  a  liberal  and  united  system,  by  which  parental  rights 
|  freedom  of  conscience  are  carefully  preserved,  there  .will  be 
nd,  both  in  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  many 
JKtns  who,  from  the  most  sincere  and  conscientious  motives,  will 
fport  schools  of  a  purely  denominational  character,  and  for  this 
ppoee  abundant  funds,  from  private  sources,  will  always  be  forth* 
hnng.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this  will  be  done  by  the  reli- 
I  order,  to  whom  it  is  part  of  their  sacred  duty.  If,  therefore,  any 
i  of  the  laity  wish  to  obtain  for  their  children  denominational 
ion,  they  can  have  it.  But,  if  denominational  education  be 
established  by  authority,  what  layman  would  venture  to 
or,  if  he  did  venture,  with  what  prospect  of  success  could 
to  establish  a  school,  unless  as  permitted  by  the  clergy  ? 
ted  by  the  State,  and  disapproved  of  by  his  Church,  his 
i  of  living  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  No  schools  could  exist 
;  such  as  were  conducted  under  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  all 
of  education  would  be  practically  at  an  end.  Dcnomina- 
!  education  is  also  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys 
ependence  of  inspection,  and  thereby  abolishes  all  practical 
for  the  proper  management  of  the  schools.  The  inspector 
**»  of  the  religion  to  which  the  schools  belong.  He  must  be 
ited,  if  not  immediately  by  the  Church  authorities,  at  least  on 
recommendation.  He  can  only  hold  his  employment  as  long 
p  shall  be  honoured  with  their  confidence.  His  advancement  in 
Phia  promotion  in  his  official  career,  will  necessarily  depend  on 

t  2 
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the  degree   in  which  the  authorities  of  his  Church  will  inU 
themselves  in  his  favour.     What  becomes  of  the   n 
inspection  under  such  circumstances  ?     It  becomes  a  farce 
the  clergy  reporting  on  them  selves.     It  is  truly  aud  p 
irresponsibility.     I  believe  that  experience  in  the  sister  1 
already  shown  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  system  of  inspect**  1 
object  of  practical  control. 

The  denominational  system  is  further  disadvantageous,  as  I 
to  subordinate  mid  suppress  the  unquestionable  right  of 
to  direct  aud  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  edua 
given    to    his  child.      By   the   very  nature  of  the   deuomiti 
principle,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  the  right  of  the  lay  \ 
vanishes  ;  the  right  of  the  Church  alone  remains.     In  this  regirtl 
is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  relations  of  the  laity  and 
are  entirely  different  in  the  Protestant  and  in  the  Roman  f 
Churches.     In   the  former  the  influence  of  the  laity  reaches 
merely  to  the  control  of  discipline  aud  finance,  but  actually  to  i 
tritial  considerations.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  I 
of  the  laity  is  necessarily  and  absolutely  null,  as  regards  all  i 
within  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  power.     The  only  point 
consideration  is   the  extent  of  that   domain,  and   Roman 
ecclesiastical  authorities  consider  that  education  in  its  wi 
secular  as  well  as  religious,  is  by  Divine  ordination  vested  in  i 
body.     Of  course  laymen  may  be  employed  iu  education,  if  hon 
with  the  confidence  of  the  clergy,  and  may  be  consulted  is  i 
arrangements  ;  but  they  can  exercise  no  control,  even  as  to  i 
studies:  their  position  must  be  entirely  subordinate.     Hence 
administration  of  a  denominational  school  by  a  commir 
England,  and  in  the  Protestant  communities,  may  secure  the  | 
representation  of  lay  interests  and  of  lay  ideas  concurrently  wilfci 
most  extensive  action  of  the  clergy  as  to  moral  discipline  audi 
gious  teaching,  cannot  bo  equally  independent  in  the  case  of  T 
Catholic  schools,  or  in  this  country.    Ac  formed  to  z 

ter  to  Romau  Catholic  schools  would  be  selected  by  the  i 
authority,  and  would  represent  exclusively  ecclesiastical  ideas, 
mechanism  which  exists  iu  the  sister  country,  and  wards  off  I 
of  the  disadvantages  of  tho  denominational  system,  doc- 
here,  and  cannot  be  created.     This  fundamental  difference  at  »• 
action  and  powers  of  a  lay  committee  in  England  and  in  tL 
goes,  however,  much  farther,  and  involves  the  question  of  tii 
the  committee,  as  representing  the  funds  contributed,  ae< 
the  rules  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  by  the  locality  h»  nflfl 
which  would  not  exist  here,  where  all  the  funds  should  practic»%  1 
be  provided  by  the  State  for  Roman  Catholic  schools.    1  " 
consider  the  greater  cost  of  the  denominational  system  would  I 
valid  objection,  if  thereby  the  greater  efficiency  of  instruction 
more  perfect  security  of  religious  belief  should  be  attained;  not 
I  consider  the  fact  that,  under  a  separate  system,  nine-tenths  of 
public  grant  would  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  eta 
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girt  to  be  an  objection,  if  the  country  could  be  provided  with  a 
tor  system  of  education  by  that  means  ;  but  where,  under  the 
tienal  System,  the  instruction  given  is  of  unquestioned  excellence, 
1  the  arrangements  for  religious  teaching  and  the  security  of  con- 
luce  have  been  approved  of  and  thought  sufficient  by  most  eminent, 
lied,  and  pious  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
fcrches,  and  can  be  improved  in  any  points  in  which  improvements 
f  be  possible,  then  I  say  the  people  of  these  countries  should  not 
father  taxed  for  the  extra  expense  of  a  system  which  can  effect 
good  that  cannot  be  as  well  effected  by  the  present  united  system, 
which  would  certainly  become  the  fruitful  parent  of  manifold 
a,  from  which  the  present  united  system  is  free, 
fce  denominational  system,  thus  opening  out  a  theatre  of  sectarian 
xmr  and  proselytism,  wide-spread  as  the   land,  destroying  all 
fan  of  education,  all  opportunity  for  lay  or  liberal  exertion, 
frying  all  practical  efficiency  of  inspection  or  control,  superseding 
Dtal  influence,  and  absorbing  parental  rights,  can  it  thus  operate 
tout  danger  of  injury  to  those  ties  which  have  always  associated 
Soman  Catholic  laity  and  clergy  of  Ireland  in  mutual  respect 
love  ?     Our  country  has  been,  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  cele- 
f  as  a  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  gloriously  distinguished  among 
nations  of  the  earth  for  its  fidelity  to  the  faith  it  has  consistently 
arved,  and  for  its  devoted  affection  for  its  ministers,  whose 
Bt  piety  and  many  virtues  gave  them  such  pre-eminent  claim  to 
respect  and  admiration  of  their  flocks.      Would  it  not  be  de- 
ftbte  that  any  thought  of  separate  or  conflicting  interests  should 
6  to  weaken  that  attachment,  that  identity  of  personal  feeling 
public  policy  which  has  conferred  influence  and  happiness  on  the 
lan  Catholics   in   Ireland  ?     Let  us   trust  that  such  will  not 
V;  let  us  hope  that  the  union  of  clergy  and  laity  which  achieved 
political  freedom  of  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  endangered  for 
•ake  of  a  system  of  education  whose  operation  on  the  continent 
Europe, — where  for  centuries  it    held  undisputed  sway, — has 
Wnly  not  resulted  in  satisfaction  to  the  laity  or  in  tranquillity  to 
Church  ;  and  in  this  country  would  reduce  to  dishonoured  ruin 
I  sacred  edifice  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which,  under  the 
ghtened    and   venerated   guidance   of    Doyle    and   Murray,   of 
onnell  and  of  Shiel,  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
of  Ireland,  clergy  and  laity,  have  built  up  and  consolidated,  let 
lope,  for  ever. 


The  Half-time  System  and  Agricultural  Schools.      By 
Edward  Senior,  Boor  Law  Commissioner. 

flie  half-time  system,  as  applied  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  is 
art  a  system  under  which  half  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  devoted 
iterary  instruction  and  the  remaining  half  to  industrial  pursuits, 
i  problem  to  be  solved  is,  whether  so  short  a  period  as  three  hours 
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daily  is  Sufficient  to  teach  a  child  the  usual  amount  of  knowle^M 
imparted  in  the  schools  for  the  poor.  Considerable  light  has  btflfl 
thrown  on  the  question  by  u  Parliamentary  paper  of  last  Semfl 
(No.  167,)  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  whose  labours  an 
known  to  tlie  body  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing.  In  that  papa 
we  find  teachers  of  factory  schools,  of  agricultural  schools,  flfl 
pauper  schools,  all  agreeing,  that  not  only  do  the  children  acquire  il 
much  literary  knowledge  when  literary  anil  industrial  educational 
combined,  and  the  time  given  to  the  former  is  limited,  but  ilnl 
an  actual  improvement  lakes  place.  Mr.  Tufnell,  iusj>eetor  under  tH 
Privy  Council  of  pauper  schools,  <:ives  most  remarkable  testimonylJ 
favour  of  the  system.  Miss  Mary  Car penter,  the  highest  authofU 
on  the  ed u cation  of  the  poor,  says,  "1  propose  that  the  factory  hum 
time  system  should  be  extended  to  all  schools  where  the  children  tm 
employed  at  labour.  An  arrangement  should  be  made  between  til 
employers  and  managers  of  the  school,  enabling  the  children  employlB 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  to  attend  bait- time;"  and  adds,  "  Thechil 
problems  to  be  solved  are  these  :~lst.  How  to  induce  even  ttljl 
poor  children  to  attend  even  a  free  school  without  compulse 
2nd.  How  to  induce  the  children  to  attend  school  regularly,  ufl 
remain  longer  than  at  present,  without  bribery,  which  is  nowgti^ 
by  tbc  Committee  of  Council.  3rd.  How  best  to  prepare  thetoBM 
person  I'm  his  future  walk  in  life,"  Miss  Carpenter  adds,  uIbett*l 
three  hours  per  dicra  of  good  scholastic  instruction  would  he  *&M 
sufficient  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes;  but  this  must  SI 
supplemented  in  the  case  of  boys  by  two  or  three  hours  of  nuifl 
occupation,  involving  skill,  exactness,  manual  aptitude,  and,  in  M 
of  girls,  by  needlework  and  other  domestic  occupations.  This  «■ 
cation  should  be  combined  till  at  least  twelve  yean  of  age  :  ai*4jl 
possible,  until  fourteen,  when  boyB  are  apprenticed."  She  adds* 'I 
feel  confident,  from  my  experience  and  observation,  that  the  rdm 
education  of  the  working  classes  would  be  improved  by  detotifl 
three  hours  daily  instead  of  five  or  six  to  direct  imcllecttM 
tion,  the  faculties  of  the  children  being  strengthened  and  trained  ■ 
other  ways  by  industrial  occupation,  wiiich  develops  many  pw4 
comparatively  untouched  by  book  learning.  The  education  M 
becomes  more  real,  and  the  knowledge  more  fixed  in  the  mind,  fll 
more  likely  to  he  permanently  useful.  Another  advantage  i&jdH 
the  parents  will  have  a  distinct  motive  for  regularity,  and  for  sendM 
the  children  to  school,  the  earnings  of  the  children  being  dependifl 
on  this." 

The   Poor  Law    Commission,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  W 
expressed  their  views  on  this  subject  in  a  circular  to  their  iitfpfj 
tors,  dated  20th  January,  1853,  as  follows: — "It  has  been  olserfil 
that  where  the  school  hours  have  been  limited,  and  the  chiMflfl 
employed    in   the   open  air,    they    have   assumed   a    stranger  I 
healthier  appearance,    whilst  they  have  not  falleu    hack  in  otf 
branches   of  knowledge.      The    Commissioners    believe  it  V 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  children  who  have  to  live  hf 
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or  should  be  trained  to  labour  early.  A  boy  who  has  not 
Ued  a  spade  at  the  age  of  fourteen  will  rarely  turn  out  an 
re  labourer,  and  that  it  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  the 
l  generally  should  be  accustomed  to  work  at  the  earliest  practi- 
e  age.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  success  of  all  benevolent 
iftutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  at  home  and 
he  Continent,  has  in  no  small  degree  turned  on  the  amount  of  in- 
itial teaching  provided  for  the  children,  and  that  those  institutions 

•  been  less  useful  where  the  chief  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
tucj  attainments.  The  guardians  should,  of  course,  provide  the 
mary  agricultural  implements  suited  to  the  age  and  strength  of 
children." 

Efce  following  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  head  inspector 
agricultural  schools,  on  this  subject.  He  says  : — "  I  have  been 
By  thirteen  years  under  the  National  Board  and  for  several  years 
Viously  was  manager  of  the  Lame  National  Agricultural  School. 
hk  that  from  three  to  four  hours  daily  would  enable  boys  of  the 
Ming  classes  to  acquire  a  sufficient  amount  of  literary  instruction 
rank  of  life.  I  find  invariably  that  the  agricultural  class 
»  school  turns  out  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  school  as  to  pure 
knowledge,  and  that  was  my  experience  at  Larne,  and  espe- 
f  in  workhouse  schools." 
r.  Thomas  Baldwin,  one  of  the  lecturers  on  agriculture  under  the 
1  Board,  has  also  given  evidence  to  the  same  effect  as  follows  :— 
i  a  lecturer  on  agriculture  over  the  Glasnevin  Institution,  which 
schoolmasters  under  the  National  Board  are  required  to 
land  at  which  seventy-five  pupils  are  trained  with  a  view  of 
r  becoming  stewards  or  farmers.  These  pupils  receive  about  four 
1  daily  literary  instruction,  and  about  six  hours'  in  the  science 
^practice  of  agriculture.  I  find  that  with  these  limited  literary 
l  the  pupils  make  equal,  if  not  greater,  progress  in  education,  as 
with  those  who  spend  their  entire  time  at  school.  I  can 
(from  my  own  experience,  that  the  knowledge  which  is  fixed  and 
"  with  secular  matters  is  more  valuable  and  remaining:  and  I 
1  thus  acquired  my  own  knowledge.  This  is  in  great  part  due  to 
fcet  that  the  boy  who  is  practically  engaged  works  with  the  full 
tietion  of  the  value  of  increased  scientific  knowledge  of  his  own 
Hess.  I  have  visited  from  thirty  to  forty  agricultural  schools  under 
Board,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  to  say  the 
t  of  it,  below  other  schools  not  agricultural ;  and  I  find  that 
combined  training  has  a  decided  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
feeler  of  the  pupil — sharpens  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives 
SJgth  to  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  effect  certain  ends  with  the 
SJt  at  its  disposal.  I  find  that  at  the  competitive  examinations 
(tpils  who  desire  to  enter  the  Glasnevin  Institution,  the  majority 

•  are  successful  have  received  this  combined  education.  There 
several  reasons  why  I  believe  it  to  be  most  important  to  afford 
rising  generation  of  small  farmers  and  labourers  in  Ireland  a 

ibined  system  of  literary  and  industrial  education.     The  first  is 
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the  peculiar  position  of  Ireland  in  regard  to  the  implemortB  I 
machinery  of  husbandry ;  it  is  found  that  the  use  of  these  i 
greater  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge.     Speaking  from  < 
I  have  seen  cases  where  modern  machinery,  which  is  a! way m 
mica!  in  the  hands  of  skilled  labourers,  turn  out  unprofitable  in 
trained    hands;  lr    follows   therefore,   that  our   labourers  must  1 
trained  to  meet  those  wants  which  the  modern  practk< 
luijuires.     We  must  impart  to  thcra  some  knowledge  oJ 
of  mechanism  to  excite  in  them  an  interest  in  the  work. 
I  believe  that  the  principles  of  skilled  farming  are  more  i 
of  being  imparted  at  school  than  those  of  any  other  art  or  ti 
speaking  again  from  experience  us  a  working  fanners  son,  1  I 
that  the  radical  errors  of  Irish  husbandry  could  be  easily 
imparting  in  youth  some  elementary  scientific  knowledge.    1 
visited  several  Irish  workhouses;  amongst  others,  the  North! 
and  Lisniore,  where  the  half-time  system   is  in  full  operation,! 
com  pa  r  i  tig  the  i  n  t  e  1 1  ige  u  ce  of  the  c  h  i  1  ire  u ,  and  especially  the  [ 
tical  knowledge  which  they  possess,  they  present  a  very  tavoi 
cum  rast  indeed  with  the  children  of  the  same  age  and  circu 
reared  at  home.     I  have  had  a  large  experience  with  the  poorii 
neighbour  hood  of  Dublin,  and  have  paid,  I  am  sure,  a  thousand  ? 
to  them^  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  warn* 
telligence  shown  by  them  as  compared  with  those  brought 
useful  occupation.     In  the  minds  of  the  former  children   I 
rarely  discovered  any  useful  ideas,  and  it  was  with  considerable  J 
culty  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  induce  them  to  take  to  any  i 
of  industry,  and  it  is  deplorable  to  witness  their  apathy  and  ( 
to  all  continued  exertion.     In  conclusion  on  this  point,  1 1 
that  it  is  rare  to  meet  any  children  in  this  hopeless  condition  thaib 
ever  been  brought  up  to  any  useful  oceu  pat  ion  in  childhood.  1 1 
n  duns  froui  the  forty  teachers  of  small  country  agricultural  I 
and  have  tabulated  them.     I  find  that  after  paying  all  extra  < 
rent,  taxes,  &c,  they  have  made  an  average  net  profit  from  the! 
of  £16  12*.  per  school-farm,  the  usual  size  being  seven  statute  I 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these  small  I 
farms,  whether  as  examples  of  agriculture  or  as  trainers  of  i 
labour.  I  am  sure  that  four  hours"  literary  labour  combined  wil 
hours'  industrial  labour  would  be  a  most  useful  change  ui  aN 
rural  schools  under  the  Board." 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee  < 
House  of  Lords  of  1854,  on  National  Education  in  Ireland,  j 
the   following    letter   from    the    Rev.    Robert    Park,   Pn 
clergyman  in  Bailymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  as 
this  subject.     It  is  dated  June  23rd,  1854: — 

**  My  dear  Sir, — Some  years  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  of  1 
visited  with  me  the  poor  law  union  workhouse  in  this  town; 
struck  particularly  with  the  arrangements  for  the  instruction 
boys   in    trades,    and   for   their    training    in   agricultural 
When  last  I  met  him  in  Scotland,  he  inquired  as  to  the  i 
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\y  and  it  gratified  me  much  to  be  able  to  report  favour- 
of  your  deep  interest  in  these  arrangements,  especially 
o  agriculture,  I  beg  to  mealion  some  of  the  grounds 
at  report  was  given,  confining  myself  to  the  depart- 
;h  you  are  concerned.     The  first  and  obvious  is,  profit 

You  are  aware  that  the  farm  connected  with  the 
b  is  very  limited,  extending  only  to  thirteen  statute 
he  whole  of  the  work  in  its  cultivation  is  done  by  the 
r  a  few  infirm  old  men:  there  is  not  a  single  able- 
in  the  house.  These  boys  were  thirteen  in  number 
year,  and  their  average  age  eleven  years.  Yet  I  find 
rmoney  workhouse  farm  account,  from  the  25th  of 
ill  the  25th  of  March,  1854,  that  the  balance  in  favour 
s  £144  2s.  Sd.  I  know  that  this  large  sum  is  due 
xcellent  system  of  cropping  pursued  by  the  master  of 
,  and  to  his  judicious  management  of  the  stock  and 

for  which,  by  the  way,  a  handsome  gratuity  was 
last  year  by  your  Board;  but  without  labour  this 
>t  have  been  carried  out;  and  of  this  labour  the  greater 
v s,  who  under  different  circumstances  might  have  been 
the  public,  and  a  curse  to  society.  The  boys  them- 
i  benefited  in  their  health.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
i  open  air  exercise  on  the  farm  is  a  corrective  of  the 
institution  from  the  confinement  necessarily  consequent 
house  system.  The  more  robust  appearance  of  the 
red,  compared  with  girls  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
ors,  strikes  every  eye.  But  this  health  is  not  obtained 

of  their  literary  progress.  The  boys  employed  on 
jliged  to  attend  school  three  hours  each  day.  They 
t  the  elements  of  a  useful  education,  and  receive  occa- 
h  the  excellent  publications  of  the  National  Board, 
cience  and  practice  of  agriculture.  The  alternative 
md  school  business  prevents  the  mind  and  body  from 
i  fatigued  by  either  employment,  and  prepares  them 
ter  advantages  from  both.  Their  useful  preparation 
§  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  have  often  admired  the 
he  boys  in  the  use  of  their  implements  ;  their  quick* 

and  their  readiness  to  carry  out  directions  in  farm 

anxiety  to  make  themselves  useful  in  the  different 

*  field  labour,  and  their  efficiency  in  its  general 
rhese  must  tell  favourably  on  their  position  in  more 
The  result  of  an  experiment  of  last  year  has  gratified 
\     A  small  portion  of  ground  was  allotted  to  each 

•  was  to  cultivate,  crop,  weed,  and  manure,  being 
rse  with  the  necessary  seeds  and  manure.  It  was  to 
exercise  ;  a  small  sum,  which  you  were  kind  enough 
m  rewards  for  the  most  efficient  management,  being 
ary  inducement.  The  boys  have  been  taught  some- 
nal  independence,   and  of  self-reliance,  have  been 
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stimulated  to  diligent  persevering  exertion,  and  bare  been  encouraged  I 
in  friendly  rivalry  to  excel   in  what  must  be  useful  in  after- 
whilst  a   moral    advantage    has  followed.     Instead  of  their  leisure  | 
time  being  devoted  to  idleness  and  its  necessary  facilities  for  evil,  it 
has  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  habits  whose  influeoce  miy 
tell   upon   many   succeeding   generations.     There   has    been 
advan(.'pjr  to  the  fanning  class  in  the  district.     I  do  not  aacr 
altogether  to  their  training  that  the  workhouse  boys  have  been,  idA  ! 
still  are,  anxiously  sought  after  as  farm  servants.     Labour  at  prcfOU 
is  hard  to  be  obtained,  and  from  every  quarter  i*  the  supply  -• 
hut  I  have  no  doubt  this  preparation  commends  them  to  many,ilfl 
awakens   greater   anxiety   to   obtain   their  services;  and  so  far, O 
believe,  they  have  given  satisfaction  to  those  by  whom  they  hand 
been  engaged*     I  do  anticipate  still  greater  beneficial  results  when  ! 
the   agricultural  model   -  *  - 1  m  ■  •  <  1  ^  in  progress    of   erection,  and  whtfd 
grounds   adjoin  the  workhouse  farm,  is  in  operation,       I 
whole,  I  would  be  delighted  were  the  system  of  agricultural  trainhj 
which  is  carried  out  in  the  workhouse,  extended  to  the  children  |H 
our  small  farmers.     Whilst  1  remark  some  progress  iu  the  ui&aigfl 
mcut   of  their   holdings,  there  is  still  much  required  to  raise  <*■ 
district  to  a  level  with  other  portions  of  the  empire.     As  confirma- 
tory of  the  views  I  have  above  referred  to.  I  take  leave  to  addd 
copy   of  the  report  of    one    of  your     agricultural    snb-inspegoifl 
given  this  day: — 'The  management  of  the  Bait/money  workhljajH 
farm,  for  system  and  efficiency,  is  almost  beyond  praise  ;  and  to  DM 
person  feeling  an  interest  iu   the  welfare  and   industrial  j- 
this  country,  an  examination  of  it  would  afford  unmixed  si 
The  boys,  thirteen  in  number,  whom  1  examined  in  the  agricultunH 
class,  evince  a  very  fair  amount  of  improvement,  considering  tMH 
age  and  literary  attainments,  and  they  seem  perfectly  to  understaM 
the  routine  of  management  in  which  they  arc  required  to  assist,  tmm 
the  value  of  the  excellent  industrial  'training  they  receive.1" 

I  have  personally  had  large  and  long-continued  experience  oa tkd 
subject  as  inspector  of  workhouse  schools  in  England  and  IrelaM 
These  buildings  in  Ireland  are  usually  surrounded  by  eight  acre*  «| 
land,  and   I  introduced  nineteen  years  ago  the   rnl<  iglll 

children  for  three  hours  at  school  and  three  hours  at  work  on  l)& 
workhouse  farm.     When   I   commenced  this   I   found  c< 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  from  the  apprehension  that™ 
literary    instruction    would   fall   off,   but  they  soon    found  to  tl** 
surprise  that  the  intellectual  powers  were  developed  and  the  bejll 
became  more  healthy,  intelligent;  and  docile. 

Of  course  the  employers  of  lahour  prefer  boys  so  trained,  ami  dx  I 
only  evil  we  incurred  was   that  they  were  taken  away  from  til 
school  at  eleven  or  twelve — too  early  an  age.     Again,  iu  early  j^  | 
it  is  important  that  the  hours  of  manual  labour  should  be  Bliort,— ** 
muscles  of  a  boy  of  ten  soon  become  fatigued  if  worked  too  long.  «■ 
he  acquires  the  premature  stoop,  the  evidence  of  early  over-tnifliflLj| 

As  regards  the  literary  training,  in  like  manner  I  suspect  d»t*^  j 


they  have  been  dosed  with.  But  mental  work  rests  the  body 
ily  work  rests  the  mind,  A  boy  enjoys  his  escape  from  a 
1  schoolroom  to  the  open  air  anil  his  spade.  Ireland  offers 
!  advantages  for  uniting  literary  and  industrial  training  under 
tonal  Board,  with  the  advantage  of  a  corps  of  agricultural 
>rs,  and  where  pecuniary  help  is  freely  given  when  the  patron 
ool  wishes  to  make  ati  agricultural  school  and  to  have  a  class 
itiffc  and  practical  husbandry.  To  carry  these  out,  how- 
th  full  success,  the  Bohoo]  hours  must  be  shortened.     I  was 

the  patron,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  such  an  agricultural 

>ut  I  found  that  the   master's  efforts  were  much   hampered 

hool  hours;  and  I  am,  moreover,  under  the  ImpflBMiOto 

*  literary  inspectors  under  the  National  Board  do  not  CD  all 

icourage  the  formation  of  such   schools,  and,  doubtless  for 

sufficient  information  on  the  subject,  are  disposed  to  dis- 
all  attempts  to  shorten  the  hours  of  literary  labour.  Thy  best 

ever  saw  was  that  at  Larue,  county  of  Antrim- — a  combined 
rhich  was  far  beyond  any  purely  literary  school  in  the  neigh- 
kL  Moreover,  if  any  population  requires  a  mixed  school, 
b  Irish,  whose  heads  arc  much  more  intelligent  and  apt  to 
literary  knowledge  than  the  English,  but  whose  hands  :uc 
bly  awkward  and  lazy.  Labour,  in  Ireland,  whether  skilled 
tiled,  is  both  dear  and  bad,  aud  the  want  of  good  labour  lies 
»t  of  all  our  difficulties. 

a  table  to  a  plough  most  manufactured  goods  are  brought 
lgland,  because  they  can  be  obtained  cheaper  and  hotter  tfl 

than  in  Ireland — cheaper  because  the  untrained,  untaught 
bourer  requires  constant  supervision,  whilst  the  English 
a  is  proud  of  his  skill.  No  farm  pays  in  the  hands  of  a 
\i  here,  as  he  must  employ  per  acre  double  the  number  of 
pceaaary  in  England.  Train  your  labourer  from  early  youth, 
n  an  interest  and  knowledge  in  his  work,  and  the  productive 
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Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  education  proridal 
by  the  poor  law,  and  by  those  who  hare  the  practical  carrying  oil 
of  it  through  the  country. 

(1.)  There  is  the  plan  most  generally  adopted  for  the  educate 
of  pauper  children,  viz.,  workhouse  schools,  under  the  same  roof  is* 
and  in  direct  connexion  with,  the  workhouses.  This  plan  has  \m 
in  operation  ever  since  the  New  Pour  Law  Act,  when  it  was  suppose! 
to  he  perfected  in  the  improved  accommodation  provided  in  tbem* 
workhouses  for  schools.  The  present  views  and  results  of  work* 
house  education  were  not  then  known  or  appreciated,  which  isnsud 
to  be  regretted,  because  such  an  opportunity  of  inaugurating  a 
and  improved  system  will  never  again  occur. 

The  main  objections  to  these  workhouse  schools  may  be 
stated  to  be  : 

First,  the  keeping  up  of  a  condition  of  pauperism  in  the  cl 
by  the  associations  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  evil  influence 
adults  upon  the  young  generation. 

Second,  the  h  lity  of  teaching  useful  knowledge  to 

children  for  practical  life,  without   the  contamination  of  the 
Besides    this,    the    scale    on    which    all    industrial    occupal 
conducted  in  largo  establishments  renders  them  quite  un- 
training  places  for  the  email  families  and  households  into  which 
girls  are  sent  as  servants. 

These  objection*  have  been  fo  frequently  and  strongly 
school  inspectors  during  several  years,  that  it  is  hardly  nei 
attempt  to  prove  them  here*     It  may  perhaps  suffice,  if  I  eudi 
to  give  some  reasons   why  the  workhouse  is  altogether  an 
training  place  for  children. 

From  its  infancy,  in  the  workhouse  nursery,  the  pauper 
in  an   unnatural  and  debased   position  ;  and  it  is  deprived  of  all 
influences   and  blessings  of  family  life  and  healthy  training} 
most  probably,  even  of  motherly  love.     The  attention  of  person* 
within  the  last  few  years  been  directed  to  the  condition  and 
of  infant  nurseries  in  workhouses,  with  their  joyless  atmosphere, 
bare,  blank,  whitewashed  walls, — the  cross,  aged  pauper  nui 
the  total  absence  of  all  toys,  and  brightness,  and  joy  ;  and 
the  still  more  dull  yard  as  a  playground,  with   its  high  walli 
cold  pavement.      In  such  a  room  as  this  twenty  little  creatures 
been  seen,  standing  demurely  in  the  middle  of  Hie  floor,  < 
holding  up,  with  a  faint  smile,  the  limbless  trunk  of  a  doll  N 
admiring  (or  perhaps  pitying)  gaze  of  the  visitor.     Oh  !  many 
many  a  heart  amongst  these  visitors  has  ached  and  mourned 
such  joyless,  stunted  specimens  of  infant  life  ;  mockeries 
of  the  free,  bounding,  healthful  existences  which  God  ci 
intended  them  to  be.      True,  it  may  be  in  a  great  mea^ui 
or  the  vie**,  or  the  sickness  of  the  parents  which  have  been  eat 
on  their  offspring,  and  have  brought  them  into  this   po 
is  it  for  us  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children* 
doom  them  also  to  an  existence  of  depressed  and  entailed  pauperis 
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mers  strive  against  it  iu  vain.  When  the  girl's  education 
1  to  be  complete,  there  is  indeed  no  difficulty  in  placing  her 
rorld,  such  is  the  demand  for  servants  of  every  age  and 
But  it  is  only  the  lowest  class  of  employers  who  como 
r  drudges  at  the  workhouse  school,  and  few  indeed  are 
:en  who  are  able  to  remain  many  months  in  their  iir>* 
japaeity  for  useful  work,  or  failing  health,  or  pining  for 
reu  though  in  a  workhouse,)  probably  cause  the  child  to 
lany  weeks  are  past ;  and  then  most  likely  begins  her  life 
wards  or  infirmary,  with  their  miscellaneous  and  contain  i- 
►any.  Such  is  too  often  the  first  result  of  workhouse  achon) 
nth  its  head  learning,  but  its  total  want  of  heart  cultiva- 
uence,  as  well  as  of  useful,  industrial  knowledge, 
bur  and  a  very  different  system  was  introduced  by  the 
it  of  district  .schools,  when  several  unions  combined  to 
ihildre/i  to  one  large  and  newly-built  country  school. 
was  begun  as  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  wi  tiper 

re  farmed  out  at  Norwood,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  An  bin. 
tion  was  removed  to  Han  well  live  years  ago,  and  was  the 
3  schools  which  now  exist  round  London,  numbering  in 
eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  children  ;  Han  well  is 
ain  sixteen  hundred,  though  it  is  not  now  more  than  half 
advantages  of  this  plan  are*  the  separation,  to  a  great 
e  children  from  their  relations  and  connexions,  and  from 
ions  of  the  workhouse  and  of  pauperism,—* the  healthy 
Jity,  and  the  employment  of  a  superior  class  of  U  aehera. 
;er  facilities  are  offered  for  good  industrial  training  in 
irge  size,  especially  for  the  boys  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
music.  When  the  master  is  paid  £50  a  year,  this  could 
3  be  done  in  a  small  or  separate  school.  There  are  also 
tages, — the  children  do  not  probably  go  into  places  in 
arishes  or  neighbourhoods,  which  is  found  to  he  very 
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machines  ;  and  the  industrial  work,  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale,* 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  families  and  small  household*, 
gome  schools  these  defectBarc  obviated  more  than  mothers,  bull' 
cannot  be  entirely  overcome.     The  effect  of  the  large  numWn  a 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  is,  I  believe,  as  injurious  i 
their  industrial  education.     And  what  I  am  now  saying  is  esp 
applicable  to  the  ptrlft.     There  cau    be  no  individuality 
them,  and  no  possibility  of  individual  treatment,  and  adaption  l 
means  fco  individual  characters.     A  truly  conscientious  teacher  C 
said  to   us,  u  Wc  may  know  their  faces,  but  what  can  we  know  i 
their  individual  minds  and  characters  ?"     For  girls  to  be  thuili 
in  masses  is  fatal  to  the  development  of  their  moral  being* 
affections,  so  all-important    in  a  woman's    chancier,  can  have  1 
little  play  here.     There  must  be  indeed  a  wonderful  amount  of  I 
and  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  the  paid  teachers  to  expand  itself  (l 
hundreds  of  uninteresting  pauper  children,  many  of  whom  are! 
temporarily    under  their   care.     The  amount   of  learning   that) 
imparled  is  indeed  often  astonishing,  but  we  have  yet  to  find  I 
hearts  are  reached  by  this   system;  and   however  successful  it  1 
appear  to  have  proved  for  the  boys,  I  have  grave  doubts 
it  cau  ever  be  carried  out  for  girifl,  whose  spheres  of  U 
life  are  widely  dilU-ivnt,  ami  where  the  home  should  ever  be 
dered  as  the  end  and  object  of  their  training. 

The   results  of  district  school  training  might  probably  be  I 
successful    if  the  orphan  or  permanent  children  could  be 
separated  from  the  rest.  An  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  this  sep 
but  in  no  case  is  it  completely  carried  out,  and  the  children  en 
the  school  for  short  periods  cannot  fail  to  do  much  mischief  toi 
others.* 

(3.)  Another  kind  of  school  is  the  separate,  but  not  district  a 
one    parish    or   union    sending    its    children    out    into  the 
These  are,  of  course,  much  smaller,  numbering  perhaps  nut  i 
than  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  children,  and  for  this] 
appear    to  offer   a   more  hopeful  prospect  of  success*!     Then 
hyi  nil  of  these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and,  with  ] 
management,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  child 
edtwufed  would  be  well  placed  out  in  service,  and  effectually  i 
pa  ted  from  pauperism.     The  great  evil  in  all  these  schools 


*  At  Birmingham  this  Is  done  very  effectually,  both  with  boys  and  girlvj 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  schools  till  Ihey  have  gone  through  a  pwf*^ 
training,    ^ee  Mr.  Bowyer'a  Report  for  1861,  in  the  Journal  of  the  if* 
ViMtwij  Soctfttj,  No.  XIV. 

t  I  am  sorry  to  appear  to  differ  in  this  opinion  from  that  expressed  in  tkt* 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Schools  by  Mr.  Tufnell  {&xJour*d4 
Wvrkhovsc  Visiting  Society*  No,  XIV.) ;  but  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  W 
and  experience  are  on  the  side  of  smaller  numbers  of  girls  being  IfW 
together,  and  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  results  will  be  found  mow" 
more  to  ron linn  this  theory  respecting  moral  and  individual  influence  ia  < 
training  of  girle. 
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it  the  girls  too  young,  and  to  places  for  which  they  are 
r  age  and  inexperience,  owing  to  the  present  demand  for 
*  all  ages.  Children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old  are  some- 
to  service,  with  what  amount  of  training  can  be  imagined 
who  know  what  the  material  is  to  begin  with  and  to  be 
ton  during  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  education  ; 
Qsequence  is  most  probably  a  speedy  return  to  the  school 
rorkhouse. 

m  there  is  the  last  invention,  or  shall  I  call  it  innovation, 
times,  the  "  Home  "  for  workhouse  girls.     The  efforts  are 

too  recent,  as  well  as  too  few  and  scattered,  for  us  to 
r  of  anything  like  results.  But  we  cannot  express  too 
ar  faith  and  hope  and  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
rhich  is  developed  in  these  experiments, 
been  objected  to  the  smaller  schools,  of  which  we  have 
at  they  have  been  less  efficient,  because  they  have  less  ex- 
ichers,  and  an  altogether  inferior  staff  to  that  of  the  larger 
Here,  however,  in  the  Homes,  we  have  a  new  element 
,  viz.,  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  been,  I  believe, 
jource  of  the  success  of  the  reformatory  movement.  The 
1  natures  of  pauper  children  are  not  less  accessible  to 
of  this  kind  than  those  of  criminal  children,  and  the  lesson 
.  be  thrown  away  upon  us,  seeing  how  many  failures  we 
irto  had  to  deplore.  In  the  "  Home"  there  is  the  possibility 
I  on  a  small  scale  those  things  which  the  girls  will  have  to 
r  life,  so  that  not  only  does  this  institution  offer  the  best 

their  industrial  teaching,  but  for  their  moral  training  as 
i  which  alone  future  success  must  depend.  When  we 
ow  many  of  these  children  have  never  known  a  home  or  a 
ire,  we  can  surely  estimate  the  blank  that  must  exist  in 
A  being  ;  and  how  to  fill  it  and  supply  the  want  must  be 
Moderation.  In  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  I  have 
,  we  might  endeavour  to  remedy  this  defect  more  than  we 
«rto  done,  by  admitting  a  voluntary  interest  and  sympathy 
out,  which  has  hitherto  been  repelled  and  checked,  rather 
»d  and  encouraged.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  toys  and 
e  been  introduced  into  some  of  these  schools,  that  demand 
■al  nature  of  children  not  having  been  taken  into  account  by 

managers  or  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  who  were 
ngrudgingly. 

i  bound  to  confess  that  the  results  of  all  these  efforts  are 
om  being  satisfactory.  The  utter  helplessness  and  incapa- 
►rkhouse  children  has  become  almost  proverbial,  and  needs 
Toof.  Their  acquaintance  with  life  is  bounded  by  the  four 
Is  of  their  school  and  dormitory,  and  their  dreary  yard 
ayground.  They  are  sent  out  into  the  world  in  utter  igno- 
tome  life,  knowing  nothing  of  the  value  of  money,  or  of 
nt  of  any  kind  ;  washing  has  in  some  instances  been  lately 
the  list  of  their  acquirements,  but  of  cooking  or  common. 
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household  work  they  can  still  learn  nothing  in  aworkhous 
we  add  to  this  their  frequent  hereditary  defects  and  weakneai  of  bltaj 
and  mind,  we  can  \vi  11  comprehend  the  complaints  so  often 
their  employ  their  too  frequent  return  to  the  worklwxat 

eoraeqnence  of  failure. 

Guardians  are  often  reproached  with  a  want  of  liberality  ttd 
grudging  economy,  especially  with  regard  to  education ;  but 
amount  of  expenditure  on  their  part  could  render  a 
training  desirable  for  childhood.  In  the  district  ichooll 
not  been  spared  ;  but ^  perhaps  a  reckless  and  large  expen* 
not  after  all  tin-  mod  denfa&Me  example  to  set  before  those 
ought  in  after  life  to  practise  a  careful  and  strict  economy,  botk 
the  households  whore  they  id  in  their  own  homes. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  brn  of  the  various  means  of 

ing  provided   for  our  pauper  children  without  alluding  to  the 
dition  of  those  who  leave  the   schools  and  go  out  to   service, 
time  may  be  said  to  he  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  life,  and, 
careful  attention  is  not  paid  to  it,  the    previous  expenditure 
probably  bo  entirely  thrown  away.     To  omaneqinte  a  girl  at  the 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  from  the  strict  rules  and  discipline  and 
of  school*   and   launch  her  into  a  totally  new  and  untried 
standing  alone,  as  she  probably  dors,  without  fi- 
ns we  can  easily   imagine,  a  most  perilous  risk  ;  and  we 
wonder  at  the  results  which  are  but  too  often  reported  as  the 
sequence. 

The  protection  given  to  these  ehildreu,  sent  from  t 
schools,  is  a  visit  from  the  reliev  i   of  the  pan 

"nee  in  six  months  perhaps,  if  the  child  is  placed  within  a 
of  five  miles.      In  the  case  of  district  schools  an  improvi 
made  upon  this  plan,  by  a  system  of  visitation  by  the 
all  those  who  go  to  service,  for  two  years  after  they  leave  school 

But  here  again  a  great  addition  might   be  most  ad  van 
made  by  an   introduction    of  the  voluntary  principle,  as  lias  Id 
proved  at  Bristol,  by  the  ladies  who  have  undertaken  to  vbit  ai 
en  I   the  children  who  leave  the  workhouse  *    H 

obvious   how  much  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  ] 
which  cannot  bo  done  otherwise,  and  how  many  m.i 
such  simple  measures  from  a  return  to  the  workhouse,  or  a  life 
and  mtsery  outside. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  results  of  pauper  education  estimated 
numbers  of  those  who  actually  return  to  their  workhouses, 
from  vice  or  incapacity.  But  this  is  far  from  being  a  satiafocicfj 
proof  of  the  question.  Statistics  furnished  by  prisons,  penitentiari* 
and  reformatories,  would  give  a  more  correct  insight  into  thisnutW 
ami  would,  I  fear,  present  a  very  fearful  and  aw  fid  picture  oftli 
condition  of  the  girls  and  young  women  who  have,   during  wol 

*  See  Reports  in  the  Journal  of  the  Workhouee  YuUing  Society,  Ri>? 

xin. 
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eir  lives,  been  supported  by  the  public  money.  And* 
te  who  can  be  accounted  for,  we  may  surely  reckon  a 
r  who  are  lost  sight  of  in  that  abyss  of  sin  and  vice  for 
its  are  furnished  chiefly  from  the  ranks  of  the  orphan 
itute. 

ary  interest  in,  and  inspection  of,  the  schools  by  those 
afterwards  carry  on  this  interest,  would  be  an  immense 
is  almost  the  only  hope  that  I  can  see  for  those  poor  girls 
r  launched  so  helplessly  into  the  world, 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  in  a  great 
>vided  so  carefully  for  the  education  of  a  portion  of  our 
ren  in  separate  establishments,  that  even  the  best  of  them 
asionally  leaving  their  places,  and  thus  be  temporarily, 
thout  a  home.  To  bring  these,  as  at  present,  into  the 
rkhouses,  where  no  fit  accommodation  is  provided  for 
indo  all  that  has  been  previously  done  for  them.  There 
in  such  institutions  for  decent  girls  ;  destitution  being 
the  cause  of  their  admission,  they  are  classed  with  others, 
'  what  character,  or  age,  or  previous  condition  and  habits, 
mployment  for  such  is  oakum  picking, — I  say  usual,  but 

workhouses  the  occupation  is  objected  to,  and  other 
led  ;  scrubbing  and  cleaning  is,  however,  the  only  alter- 
rarely  have  I  found  an  attempt  made  to  teach  even  the 
liments  of  sewing,  which,  being  a  womanly  occupation, 
pposed  to  fit  girls  in  some  measure  for  domestic  service, 
efore,   better  classification,    supervision,   and  industrial 

can  be  provided  in  workhouses  for  those  who  have  not 
r  character,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  them  but  to 
tside  the  walls  that  protection  which   is  so  necessary. 

be  times  when  even  the  girls  best  brought  up  in  district 
I   be  changing  their  places,  and  the  poor  wages  they 

not  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with  decent  and 
lodgings.  If  two-thirds  of  these  pauper  girls  are  orphans 
ss,  what  can  we  suppose  becomes  of  them  when  they 
situations  ?  Rarely  are  they  able  to  pass  directly  from 
her,  for  few  mistresses  will  allow  their  servants  to  go 
rch  for  a  place  before  leaving  them,  and  frequently  the 
►per  clothes  obliges  them  to  return  to  the  only  home  and 
r  know  in  the  workhouse. 

these,  then,  at  once  into  the  company  of  the  reckless  and 
3ems  to  be  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  cruel  and  expensive, 
d  urge  the  consideration  of  further  plans  like  that  com* 
the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  in  their  Industrial  Home 
Vomen,  in  order  to  save  these  girls  from  inevitable  ruin, 
e  surely  bad  ones  enough  amongst  the  already  depraved 


girl  in  prison  made  the  following  remark  to  a  visitor :  "  I  never 
ifter  I  was  once  in  the  workhouse."  To  this  she  evidently  traced 
of  her  life  of  crime. 

z 
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and  fallen,  who  baffle  all  efforts  for  their  restoration, 
adding  to  the  number  by  wilfully  placing  those  who  are  ye 
paratively  u  neon  laminated  in  positions  of  danger,  ay  hi 
almost  inevitable. 

Let  the  improved  district  and  country  schools  be  suppleme 
homes,  where  those  who  are  out  of  place  may  find  a  safe  refuj 
such  homes  be  sanelioned  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  p> 
if  not  entirely  supported  by  the  poor  rates,  and   let  privjr 

and  interest  do  the  rest,  and  datc  ■  ahem  in  the  manage 
we  shall  then  have  provided,  hunmuly  Speaking,  aa  far  as  i 
justiee  and  inerey,  foi  the  protection  of  these  who  are  under  i 

mirdiuiiship  of  the  State,  and  for  whose  welikre,  tempor 
and  spiritual,  we  shall  therefore  be  held  accounts! 


nan  n 
orkh- 

f  the 


On  the  Advisability  of  introducing   District   Pauper 
intfi  Ireland*4    8y  Bahhara  Corlett. 

When  (he  deplorable  condition  of  the  Irish  labouring  ehu»,i 
migrants  m  England  and  Scotland,  become*  understood  in  Irela 
the  result  of  neglect  and  tnlsmai  :  at  home,  there  will  1m 

BCH  to  hope  a  radical  reform  of  the  early  training  «eopl< 

lie  taken  honestly  in  hand,  the  origin  of  tl 
ii >\  eetigsted,  ami  a  hotter  system  applied,  which  shall  pn 
another  end  for  our  population  than  the  lowest  position  it 
<wy  of  the  nation.  Meantime  the  readiest  improvement, 
apparently  the  easiest,  is  to  provide  a  good  bringing  U] 
infant  paupers.  The  model  for  us  exists  in  the  district  schoc 
the  English  unions.  Before  bringing  ihem  under  discussion  ii 
be  needfbl  to  advert  to  the  condition  of  things  in  Irish  work 
Tin    Irish  Poor  Law  is  acknowledged  to   be  the    i 

until   ever  devised  by  a  Legislature  for  the  relief  of 
The  evils  arising  from  i(  are  not  inherent,  but  the  effect  i 
state  of  the  people.     Commenced   in  an  emergency  of  gre: 
and    followed   closely   by  the   terrible  and    unforeseen 
fainim \  it  bore  the  burden  put  upon  it,  though  mai 
pauper  brought  about  the  destruction  of  another  class — that  o 
old  gentry,  who  were   ruined  by  the  Sudden  of 

and  the  compulsory  Act  for  its  relief. 

Iu  the  disastrous  years  when  the  Irish  Poor  Law  came  into  < 
tien,  and  up  to  five  years  ago,  when  fl  wholesome  condition  oft 
begin  to  approach,  the  poor  outside  were  living  in  a  manner  to  i 
entering  the  worst  administered  workhouse  iu  the  king 
changing  to  residence  in  a  palace  with  the  food  of  a  king. 

*  The  experiment  of  district  schools,  tried  Id  Ireland,  proved  a  i 
was  no  special  Industrial  or  agricultural  training,  and  the  staff  of  I 

gifted  simply  of  schoolmaster   and  school  mistress.    No  resero1 
appears  to  have  existed  to  the  district  schouls.  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  I 


,  wno  were  so  iar  loss  oeggars  oy  caving  eauins,  roitoweu 

know   something    of  their   domiciles — the  artificial 

i?fore  tlic  door,  the  walks  damp  and  green,  ike  decayed  thatch 

idlows,  and  fringed  with  a  crop  of  grass.      If  the  mendicant 

d  a  home  to  reurc  to  after  the  wanderings  of  the  flay,  it  was 

■u  d   at   an  elevation  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 

ras  excavated  to  enable  him  to  stand  upright.     People  born 

■g  in   this  unsanitary    itftte,  and  their  ehihlren   having  the 

rj  taint  in  the  blond,  were  crowded  into  the  workhouses; 

was  made  in  mnkh,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  quantity 

lity  of  diet  in  use  outside  ;   the  privilege  of  locomotion  in  the 

cut  off  by  locking  the  paupers  up  in  long,  low-roofed 

vitb  whitewashed  walls ;  beds,  laid  on  the  Aeon,  were  (breed 

kte  from  two  to    \\t\w  persons  ;  sanitary  regulations  and 
ey  hardly  regarded.     The  only  results  which  could  be 
1  followed.     Fever  first,  then  atrophy,  scrofula,  and  ophthal- 
, verted  the  workhouses  into  hospitals     This  was  the  state  of 
i  Hie  country.  , 

j  town  dm  things  existed  on  a  larger  scale.     There 

ty  or  fifty  inhabitant  b  rickety  building'  in  the  purlieus 

I  ithont  the  access  to  the  fields,  or  the  prospect  of  getting 
h  air.     When  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  tle-y  were  pr 
jstly  pure  hospital  cases  ;  their  skiu  diseases  were  such  as 

itricts  of  cities  produce,  and  developed  into  t!ie  worst 

■  uloeTj  gangrene,  and  tubercular  affections.   Our  poor-houses 

children  in  numbers  learred  by  scrofula,  and  blind  by  oph- 

In  Ireland  this   state  of  things  has  been   universal,   not 

as  it  is  in  England,  where  the  child's  settlement   afford?  B 

air  index  to  health  or  disease.     In  the  district  school  for 

at  Anerley,  these  foul  skin  complaints  are  comparatively 

it.     In  Forest  Lane,  supplied  from  settlements  about  White- 

reedom  from  them  La  rare.     In  treeing  the  cause  of  this 

thinsrs-  narenta-n    i-  the  first  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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and  regulations ;  but  these  are  undoubtedly  the  exciting  circa* 
stances  which  develop  the  disorders.  In  the  classification  of  cans* 
of  death  in  Irish  workhouses  in  the  latest  report,  cancer  occurs  is 
122  cases  ;  consumption,  730  ;  gangrene,  24  ;  scrofula,  178  ;  ulcer, 
52;  atrophy,  642.  The  number  of  persons  losing  their  sight  during 
the  year  1859  through  ophthalmia  was  35  ;  the  number  of  childrei 
afflicted  with  this  disease  in  the  same  year  was  2,372  ;  adul 
the  number  of  eases  arising  inside  the  workhouses,  3,001;  the 
her  labouring  under  the  disease  when  admitted,  2,940.  The  n 
are  not  strictly  accurate,  but  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  cxi 
apart  from  exciting  causes  of  morbid  predisposition. 

Cork  Workhouse  has  attained  eonsidt .Table  notoriety  for 
but  as  a  building  there  is  little  to  account  for  it.     It  is  built  in 
each  occupying  a  separate  field,  lite  whole  surrounded  by  the 
wall;  thus  the  men's  house,  the  women's  house,  the  children's 
are    distinct  buildings.      Externally,  it  is  well  placed,  the  a] 
anco   neat,  the   material   (white  Limestone)    unobjectionable, 
internally  the  absence  of  bedsteads  and  the  want  of  the 
that  control  hospital  wards  appear  to  be  the  fruitful  sources 
and  eye  diseases.     Walking  through   the  sick   children's 
noticed  the  beds  were  ranged  opposite  to  the  broad  wind* 
blind  or  curtain  ;  a  nurse  was  removing  the  dressings  from  the 
of  a  little  girl  suffering  from  acute  ophthalmia  ;  the  sun  was 
in  with  the  bright  splendour  of  a  fine  May -day,  through  large, 
glass  panes  ;  the  child  screamed  wildly  as  the  light  struck  her 
Possibly  it  did  not  occur  to  the  guardians  that  during  tin 
days  of  a  bail  case  the  strong  concentrated  light  and  the  white 
walls  were  powerful  anti-curative  agencies.     In  the  English 
pauper  schools  ophthalmia  is  now  considered  highly  contagioi 
children  suffering  from  it  are  placed  apart  in  semi-darkened 
and  the  glare  in  all  the  dormitories  reduced  by  painting  the  wi 
with  green,  which  has  been  found,  with  the  other  sanitary 
tions,  entirely  to  remove  the  disease,  and  hinder  it  from  ari 
the  school,     I  asked  Mr.  Auhin,  the  late  superintendent  of 
School,  what  diet  he  used  with  scrofulous  and  ophthalmic 
constitutions  having  that  tendeuey.     "  I  give  them  plenty  of 
was  his  reply.     "  Do  you  find  it  effectual  as  a  remedy 
again.     "  Oh!  yes,  it  seldom  fails/1  he  answered.     Now,  I 
ment  our  guardians  do  not  apply,  nor  ever  will,  until  they  1< 
doctrine  that  prospective  economy  is  as  profitable  as  present 

With  regard  to  education,  book-learning   in  the  poor-F 
conducted  by  national  school  teachers,  is  admirable  ;  the  only 
is,  that  it  results  in  attainments  far  beyond  the  wants  of  a 
child,  giving  an  unjust  advantage  over  the  labourer's  family, 
specting  the  moral  state  of  our  children,  I  believe  it  to  be 
lory,  and  should  be  sorry  to  convert  them  to  out-door  paupers, 
see  the  organ iaatton  of  an  extensive   system  of  industrial  sc 
relying  on  compulsory  rating  or  Government  support.     Sucni 
posal  for  workhouse  children  is  at  least  fifty  years  too  soon. 
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re  still  the  unwholesome  peasant  domicile,  the  bad  and  irregular 
d,  the  filthy  habits,  the  whole  family  of  the  cotter  sleeping  in  the 
Be  bed,  the  entire  absence  of  decency  in  many  instances,  and  not 
ch  regard  to  it  anywhere.  In  towns,  "  one  day  spent  amongst  the 
mes  occurring  there  is  more  demoralizing  than,  with  all  its  disad- 
ntages,  a  life  spent  in  a  workhouse/'  *  Our  plan  is,  not  to  send 
am  out  to  renew  and  re-create  perpetually  a  pauper  and  criminal 
Be  by  mixing  with  the  degraded  poor,  but  to  train  them  into  a 
ipectable  labouring  class,  skilled  with  their  hands,  intelligent,  and 
ViL  Now,  the  Irish  workhouse  children,  though  much  better  off 
id  the -similarly  circumstanced  English  children,  are  unfavourably 
nated.  The  fact  of  their  being  herded  together,  in  itself  in- 
rious,  is  made  more  so  by  being  an  idle,  unoccupied  herd,  with- 
it  an  object,  without  toys,  games,  or  work  to  arouse  dormant 
eolties.  The  head  knowledge  is  excellent,  but  there  is  no  direction 
the  use  or  application  of  it.  Virtue  is  inculcated  as  a  theory, 
khout  an  opportunity  of  practice.  The  provision  for  these  chil- 
m  is  a  miserable  prospect,  at  best  a  doubtful  one.  Some  poor 
Hon  calls  at  the  workhouse  and  selects  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  mere 
idge.  If  to  a  trade,  the  boy  is  bound  by  indenture  for  five  years, 
It  seldom  does  he  learn  the  trade.  Taken  as  servants,  they  are 
fend  for  one  year,  are  overworked,  and  ill-cared  for.  A  relieving 
leer  calls  occasionally,  but  has  no  local  knowledge  to  enable  him 
ind  out  the  true  state  of  things.  No  master  or  mistress  is  held 
the  indentures,  or  prosecuted  for  violating  them  :  if  not  approved, 
I  boy  or  girl  is  sent  back,  or  runs  away,  and  returns  to  the  work- 
ise.  They  have  no  practical  knowledge  when  they  go  out,  and 
I  master  or  mistress  is  too  poor  or  too  indifferent  to  teach  them, 
tie  thus  grow  up  looking  on  the  workhouse  as  their  home,  take 
interest  in  a  situation,  and  generally  no  interest  is  taken  in  them. 
«y  go  back  to  tell  others  news  of  a  life  not  at  all  edifying ;  many 
Ye  places  and  return  to  the  house  five  or  six  times  in  the  year. 
the  only  safe  remedy  to  be  resorted  to  for  many  a  year  to  come 
D  be  to  introduce  district  pauper  schools,  and  to  make  the  Acts  for 
Sn— 7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,  and  10  &  12  Vict.  c.  87 — compulsory 
unions,  empowering  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  recommended  by  the 
location  Commission  for  England  and  Wales,  to  order  the  building, 
ring,  or  application  of  standing  workhouses  to  the  purpose  of  sepa- 
ls schools.  The  Commissioners  further  desire  to  enforce  separa- 
te between  child  and  adult  paupers,  to  preserve  the  young  from 
j|  pernicious  influence  of  the  old,  and  especially  from  the  con  tarn  i- 
Mfen  of  the  parents  who  are  known  to  belong  to  the  criminal  and 
■caved  classes.  Ireland  owns  163  workhouses,  built  on  a  costly 
Ed,  and  now  nearly  empty,  so  that  erecting  or  hiring  will  be 
jpficessary,  and  we  shall  only  have  to  disengage  a  few  of  them 
pa  mixed  inmates,  choosing  the  most  favourably  circumstanced 
lots  for  the  schools,  situated,  as  the  Commissioners  further  recom- 

*  O'Connor's  "  Seventeen  Years'  Experience  of  Workhouse  Life  in  Ireland.** 
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mend,  at  not  less  than  three  miles  from  any  workhouse  forahlto. 
There  are  no  available  means  for  stating  the  exact 
children  In   Ireland,  the  returns  placing  them  in  tin 
wilh  sick  persons;  hut  they  must  amount  to  about  17, 
twenty-five  of  the  existing  workhouses  should  be  given  uptotkok 
The  English  district  schools  are  in  number  Bix,  1 1. 
nineteen.     The  district  school  is  industrial,  and  is  .situated; 
farm  laud,   supplying  from  its  internal  resources  and  im! 
article  u  cept  the  machinery,)  and  providing  e  '•-<*> 

eumed  by  the  inmates  in  the   same  way.      The  staff  for 
would    be    schoolmaster   and    assistant.  iker,   master  tlSj 

painter,   carpenter,  smith,  drill-master,   band-master,   Sgi 
trainer.     Fur  the  girls — schoolmistress  and  i  -wonsi 

,  scullery-maid,  dairy -woman,  laundry-maid,  and  a  staff* 
the  young  children.     Introducing  industrial  training  i 
workhouses,  often  attempted,  has  commonly  failed;  indeed, 
shoes  and  coats  has  been  derided  as  waste  of  good  leal)  tisJ 

Another  reason  for  discountenancing  it  is  a  supposed  'A"|-* 

to  turn  out   mock  tradesmen  instead  of  real.     It  generally  i-  fossfl 
tiiat  the  boys  follow  the  inn  Irs  selected  for  diem  in  the  schools,  ■ 
this  to  their  own   great  advantage,  becoming  valuable  im 
as  apprentices,  and  diminishing  the  statute 
three.     It  was  not  dc.-Igued    to  provide  real  tr,» 

in,  but  to  raise  a  useful  population, — men  who  < 
own  coats  and  shoes,  and,  if  3  \  repair,  or  even  n 

own  chairs  and   tables, — accomplishments  for  the  immigrant  is 
distant  colonies,  uu  I  r.  rrainlv  not  to  be  despised   at  home, 
as  res  peers  I  he  Industrial  training  of  the  farm  labourer, 
dexterity  will  become  essentia]  for    tending  machin 
population  of  Ireland  is  four-fifths  of  the  whole.      With  tbw 
proportion  of  agriculturists,  it  is  obvious  that  a  preparatory 
on  the  workhouse  fcnn  will  be  economical  wisdom. 

Aneriey  and  llauwell  Schools  are  the  most  expensive! 
and  prosperous  of  the  number,  and  have  the  Longest  roll 
The  buildings  are    in  appearance   striking*     Anerley  is 
resquety  situated,  in  a  beautiful  garden,  favourably  located 
Crystal  Palace.     In  both,  the  boys*  workshops  surroun i 
ground  in  a  series  of  sheds,  where  the  trades  are  ] 
tailoring  is  perfect  enough  for  the  coarse  material  used, 
who  worked  the  neatest  button-holes,  fifty  lingers  pointed  c 
bpj,  who  looked  highly   pleased  when  his  work  was  commend^ 
The  carpenters'  shed  produced  a  series  of  toilet  tables  and  chests  j[ 
drawers  for  the  little  housemaids*  dormitory,   of  creditable  otssfl 
The  faun  crops  were  in  tine  condition,  the  stables,  cow-sheds,  vt 
other  departments  perfectly  kept.     In  addition  to  the  school,  list 
l   library,   and  a  room  for  the   band,   well  stocked  with  io*tn> 
inents  and  music.     At  I  Ian  well  it  is  the  custom  for  the  baud  1 
form  on  the  school  terrace  for  an  hour  on  each  event] 
musicians  they  look,  but  the  proficiency  is  so  marked,  that  a  cu$U* 
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.of  giving  the  superintendent  £2  to  £3  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a 
koj  for  the  regimental  bands  is  complained  of  in  the  latest  report  of 
fce  Committee  of  Council.     The  navy  is  not  neglected  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  managers.     A  gymnasium  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  at  Anerley,  provided  with  poles  and  Sickling,  and  the  boys 
•fo  fond  of  opportunities  for  displaying  feats  of  agility.     The  band, 
gymnasium,  and  drill,  are  found  to  contribute  to  good  discipline,  nor 
*&  soldiering  and  sailoring  as  the  destiny  of  our  workhouse  boys  be 
too  'widely  insisted  on. 
Girls  are  even  more  considered  in  the  economy   of  the  place. 
■m  vlVei^  nousow^'e  complains  of  the  decadence  of  servants — all  are 
1  Jj*|-    Kow,  at  Anerley  they  turn  out  the  best  little  maidens  that  can 
mr*  imagined.    Besides  school  aud  needlework,  (which  includes  cutting 
.«Ot  and  making  clothes,)  they  mount  through  the  regular  gradations 
;"•■  service — scullery,  dairy,  kitchen,  laundry,  house  work,  parlour- 
Jjttaid,  nursery-maid.     The  special  department  of  service  is  regulated 
•■y  the  mistress  applying  for  and  choosing  a  girl,  and  it  is  necessary 
t°  place  your  name  on  the  books  for  three  years  to  insure  one  of 
these  much-prized  Anerley  girls.      In  Ireland  it  is  objected  that 
L^ooking  cannot  be  taught  on  this  large  scale,  and  it  is  not  attempted. 
[The  house  cooking  is  performed  by  steam,  and  the  little  cooks  are 
trained  in  the  kitchen  where  the  officials'  men  Is  are  prepared.     In 
the  same  way  washing  for  the  house  is  done  by  machinery,  and  the 
•undry  reserved  for  the  fine  washing  for  the  officials.      Nursery- 
fciaids  arc  trained  by  nursing,  under  efficient  superintendence,  the 
children  in  the  "  infant"  wards.      The  little  housemaids  have  their 
>Own  dormitory,  where  the  beds  are  clothed  in  white  dimity  curtains, 
and  toilets  covered  with  pink,  under  white  muslin ;  a  looking-glass, 
^  Chest  of  drawers,  and  basin-stand  are  supplied  to  each.     In  the  large 
dormitories,  a  nurse  occupies  a  sentry-box  kind  of  room  in  the  centre; 
Outside  each  range  of  dormitories,  pigeon-holes  are  erected  for  the 
f  •hoes,  and  tidiness  is  carried  so  far  as  to  place  a  basket  at  the  foot  of 
€ach  bed,  to  receive  the  folded  clothes  at  night.     Water  pipes  run 
.*  through  the  house,  hot  baths  and  swimming  baths  are  in  constant 
a&e,  and  that  mistaken  practice,  so  popular  in  Ireland,  of  drying 
clothes  in  the  open  air,  on  a  supposition  of  its  greater  purity,  is  for- 
bidden, and  hot-air  drying  closets  used  instead.     I  know  of  but  one 
^  defect  in  the  management  of  these  schools — the  wear  of  the  same 
'  tut  all  the  year,  in  place  of  dressing  the  children  seasonably. 

Mr.  Tufnell  states,  in  his  evidence  to  the  Education  Commission, 
[      that  the  "  failures,"  or  children  who  entered  the  workhouse  as  paupers, 
s     ive  in  these  schools  no  more  than  from  two  to  three  per  cent.    Miss 
L.    Carpenter  prefers  the  separate  school,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
3     «xtr»  expense  entailed  by  a  small  number  equalling  the  cost  of  a 
r      large  might  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  system.     If  these  esta- 
blishments were   compulsory,  and  in  the  beginning  placed  under 
Juperintendents  who  had  already  managed  such  institutions,  waste 
labour  would  quickly  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.     It  would  be  im- 
portant that  the  useful  course,  now  confined  to  our  convict  schools, 
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should  form  the  finishing  branches  at  our  pauper  school*, 
knowledge  important  to  working  people  would  be  a  Little 
economy,  as  to  the  causes  regulating  wages  and  the  hours  of  i 
the  fluctuation*  of  the  trade  of  each,  and  its  chances  in  ourcolod 
the  prices  of  articles  consumed,  the  value  of  regular  emplcmui 
and  it  would  he  well  to  teach  something  about  savings  and  theimto 
of  interest.  The  women  should  add  to  these  things  somejodgw 
in  purchasing  articles  of  food,  have  some  notion  of  the  expense! 
labouring  men  and  their  families,  and  8p  lung  in  the  ltir 

heal th.  Out  of  this  method  we  may  fairly  expect  to  produ< 
well-principled,  skilful  hread-wtnncrs,  who,  so  far  as  themsekei 
com  erned,  will  cut  off  the  entail  of  pauperism.  We  may  safely  pre 
peasants  and  artisans  so  trained  would  regenerate  the  count! 
of  perpetually  reproducing  pauperism,  as  the  system  in  force  hit! 
to  has  done,  and  which  out-door  proper  training  might  be  expe 
to  increase  tenfold.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  the  addiri 
machinery  of  homes  for  workhouse  girls  over  fifteen,  entire!? 
venting  intercommunication  with  adult  paupers,  we  could  be  cw 
to  hope  that  from  a  curst*  wr  had  wrested  a  blessing,  and  SiT 
large  number  of  young  girls,  while  helping  to  increase  the  i 
and  comfort  of  the  community. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The    Application    of  the   Principles  of  Education 
for  the  Lower  Classen  of  Society,     By  Mary  CarpexI 

Bristol 

THERE  is  great  danger  at  the  present  day  of  directing  our  i 
exclusively  to  systems  of  education,  to  tin    neglect  oft 
pies  on  which  all  education  should  be  founded.     Sjfttemi  \ 
connected  with    party   interests    and   prejudices,  from   wh 
difficult  to  free  them,  80  as  to  separate  the  essential  from 
dental — -the  reality  from  the  outward  form.  m  of  edlM 

skilfully  conceived  and  executed  may  attract  attention  and  dec 
the  public  mind,  but  if  not  founded  on  sound  principles, 
as   are  in  harmony  with  the  nature  which  the  Creator  has  p 
to  us.  His  children,  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Ml 
must  not  he  attributed  to  the  officials  who  are  appoi 
the  system,  but  to  the  radical  evil  at  the  root.     In  the  f 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  last  year  before  tin 
the  attempt  was  made  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  ol 
whom  we  arc  to  educate,  and  to  elicit  the  principles  which  ^ 
be  kept  in  view  in  such  education,     It   i^  now  proposed  to  *PJ 
these  principles  to  schools  of  different  kinds  for  the  edticaUC* 
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children  who  are  destined  to  earn  their  living  bj  manual 
.  These  are  a  very  important  portion  of  our  population.  It  is 
ho  will  execute  all  the  great  works  in  our  country ;  to  whose 
ire  are  indebted  for  all  the  means  of  comfort  which  civilized 
Nrds  ;  who  will  colonize  our  distant  lands,  carrying  with  them 
enlightened  intelligence  ;  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
i  drones  in  the  social  hive,  who  will  be  as  paupers,  an  incubus 
woductive  labour  of  others,  the  progenitors  of  a  race  of  paupers ; 
will  lead  a  more  costly  and  dangerous  life  as  criminals,  each 
not  maintained  in  costly  incarcerations,  to  spread  a  Upas 
se  around  him,  a  worse  than  plague-spot  in  the  land  ;  or  if  at 
they  seek  another  country,  to  add  the  vices  of  civilization  to 
f  barbarism,  and  bring  dishonour  on  the  Christian  name, 
dternatives  depend  on  the  education  we  give  to  our  children. 
3  who  give  it — we,  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community 

0  whom  the  Father  and  Lord  has  committed  the  responsibility 
y  talents — we,  whose  circumstances  in  life  give  us  time  to 
time  to  govern  ;  and  it  is  no  less  our  interest  than  our  duty 
ider  how  we  can  well  discharge  this  solemn  responsibility 
i  those,  our  children,  the  children  of  our  State,  whose  parents 
>t  the  leisure  or  the  means  of  suitably  educating  their  children 
r  work  in  life. 

rrive  at  any  sound  conclusions  as  to  what  should  be  the 
:>n,  we  first  consider  the  nature  of  the  individual  child.  The 
is  not  to  regard  his  school  as  a  collection  of  little  machines 
le  is  to  set  in  motion  and  keep  going  until  a  certain  amount 
:  is  done  ;  nor  will  he  estimate  the  success  of  his  operations 
amount  of  material  which  he  has  produced  by  means  of  these 
es,  in  the  form  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  per- 
srtain  lines  and  curves  neatly  executed  which  are  called 
g.  We  have  in  our  youth  seen  su/sh  produced  by  skilful 
of  mechanism,  which,  apparently  at  the  bidding  of  the  con- 
would  exquisitely  draw  ships  with  all  the  ropes,  and  perform 
ronders  : — wo  know  that  calculating  machines  can  be  made  to 
b  greater  marvels  than  the  human  mind  had  conceived.  Such 
the  aim  of  the  teacher.  He  beholds  before  him  a  number  of 
beings,  each  one  of  whom  has  an  immortal  spirit — each  one  a 
t  personality — a  will  more  or  less  strong,  acting  on  every  part 
being,  and  acted  upon  by  all  the  circumstances  around  him. 
ognises  in  each  child  the  soul,  or  spirit — the  mind,  or  intellect, 
>wed  with  very  varied  powers  ;  the  physical  nature,  including 
irt  and  affections, — the  senses,  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and  the 
of  that  marvellous  frame,  which  compelled  the  Psalmist  of  old, 

1  as  all  who  have  since  studied  it,  to  exclaim,  "  I  will  praise 
for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made/'  He  knows  that 
roung  immortal  beings  are  placed  under  his  care  ;  not  simply 
linister  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  book  knowledge,  to  cram 
rith  a  particular  quantity  of  spiritual  food,  but  really  to  draw 
educate  the  varied  powers,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  bestowed 
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by  the  Creator,  and  to  prepare  the  child  to  fill  aright  that  hUtit 
life  iu  which  it  shall  please  God  to  place  him. 

This  view   of   the    object  of  education,  and  in  a  of 

teacher,  was  somewhat  developed  in  my  paper  last  year,  la  * 
these  diiK  ivni  parte  of  the  whole  being  were  specially  e 
the  following  general  principles  were  deduced;— 

I.  The  teacher  must  tlu'ow  himself  into  true  sympathy 
scholars  ;  must  not  so  much  enforce  bis  own  will  as  ol> 

the  principle  of  duty,  and  erdiat  the  child  to  es  -  own 

on  the  various  studies  proposed  to  him.  This  power  of  sympath 
with  the  nature  of  a  child,  and  interesting  his  will,  is  an 
€SJ3ntial  to  a  good  teacher,  fur  it  draws  out  the  power!  of  the  > 
to  work  for  himself.  Thus  only  will  there  be  real  success  in  tetel 
The  enlisting  the  will  of  a  child  in  his  own  intellectual  and  i 
improvement  should  be  the  great  object  of  all  teachers.  The  h 
ing  his  will  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is  t 
end  of  our  being,  must  be  the  especial  aim  of  every  reforuu 
teacher* 

II,  In  a  complete  education — t.e.,  where  the  whole  tnunii 
undertaken  by  tie-  teacher,  the  religions  and  moral  nature  mu 
fully  developed  and  brought  into  operation  upon  every  other  \t 
the  being  ;  and  whore  only  a  partial  educatio  u,  the  tcac 
own  religious  nature  must  act  on  the  soul  of  tin.'  child,  ii 
fully  and  healthfully  train  the  mind  and  influence  the  heart 
religious  spirit  should  pervade  all  teaching  ;  for  no  part  ol 
universe,  or  of  the  individual  being,  con  be  rightly  regarded, « 
in  reference  to  the  Creator. 

IU.   The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  or  mind  mm 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  being,  andil 
be  successful  only  so  far  as  the  whole  are  combined, 
enlisted  iu  the  intellectual  studies. 

TV.  a.  The  cultivation  and  right  direction  of  the  nffec 
be  a  special  object    in   all   education.     In  proportion  only  a 
her    possesses  the   affections  of  his  scholars,  will  be  hi*  f 
cnee  in  his  other  teaching. 

Ik  The  cultivation  and  healthy  exercise  of  the  senses  ma 
carefully  attended  to,  and  always  united  with  the  culm 
sense  of  beauty, 

c.  The  training  and  proper  development  of  the  phys 
must  form  a  considerable  objeel  ion. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  several  ports  of  the  education* 
tli us  considered  can  be  best  carried  out  in  that  school  for  lifewhkfc 
loving  and  All- wise  Father  lias  placed  it  iu — the  Home.  1 
well-ordered  home  that  the  will  of  the  child  is  lovingly  but  at** 
controlled  by  the  authors  of  its  being,  and  gradually  brought  into  to 
niony  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  au«l  cveow 
with  that  o  f  t  h  e  C  r  en  tor,  1 1  is  tlier  e  th  a  this  re  1  igiou  s  and  moral  m^ 
opens  and  expands  in  the  most  healthy  manner,  and  derives*^ 
which  no  subsequent  or  extraneous  nurture  can  supply.    Tb#** 
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ing  powers  of  his  mindreceive  their  first  training  ;  and  there  above 
le  holiest  affectious  are  called  out  and  nurtured  by  domestic  love, 
e  a  varied  bat  natural  development  is  afforded  to  his  senses  and 
ical  power.  This,  perfectly  carried  out,  would  be  a  real  educa* 
and  this  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  child  as  completely  as 
ible,  whenever  the  parents  are  removed  from  it  by  death  or 
r  dispensations  of  providence,  or  wherever  the  State  assumes,  for 
good  of  society  and  of  the  child,  a  right  to  remove  him  from 
8  who,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man,  have  the  care  of  him — 
larents.  In  either  of  these  cases  there  is  an  equal  necessity  that 
ihild  shall  be  so  educated  as  to  be  able  rightly  to  fill  the  station 
in  ted  for  him.  He  has  a  natural  right  to  this,  as  a  member  of  a 
zed  and  Christian  country  ;  society  has  a  right  to  expect  it  in 

*  to  protect  it  from  the  evil  and  expense  caused  by  a  criminal  or  a 

B  will,  then,  consider  the  application  of  the  principles  laid  down, 
to  those  schools  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  and  lower 

*  where  the  child  has  at  least  for  the  time  being  no  other  home 
toarding-schools  ;  secondly,  to  the  schools  which  supplement  the 
5  by  affording  that  intellectual  and  other  training  which  the 
t  is  not  in  a  position  to  give. 

schools  of  the  first  class  we  include  orphan  asylums,  schools  for 
iildren  of  paupers,  where  those  children  are  also  placed  by  the 
who  are  orphans  ;  certified  industrial  schools,  and  reformatory 
Is.  Now,  in  the  two  last  of  these  the  child  is  placed  compul- 
,  and  in  the  others  it  is  forced  by  circumstances  to  remain ; 
Tore  its  will  must  be  either  absolutely  forced,  as  in  a  prison, 
>ught  into  a  natural  obedience  to  the  authority  which  takes  the 
of  that  vested  in  a  parent,  as  in  a  home.  We  have  already 
d  that  this  forced  condition  of  a  child's  will  must,  while  it  lasts, 
itely  check  its  real  education.  There  must,  then,  exist  in  the 
gement  of  all  such  schools  that  combination  of  authority  with 
•tian  love  which  will  not  be  incompatible  with  the  natural 
dse  of  the  child's  will.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  really 
ions  spirit  must  animate  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  actual 
ing  of  such  schools.  The  instructions  of  a  paid  agent,  or  pro- 
d  religious  teacher,  will  have  but  little  influence  unless  they  are 
moony  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  household.  The  culture 
le  affections  must  be  made  a  special  object,  and  will  require  in 
vrangements  of  the  school  particular  care  and  attention,  in  some 
ne to  supply  the  place  of  the  home;  otherwise  the  affections  of  the 
itill  be  stunted  or  perverted,  and  every  other  faculty  will  thereby 
*•  It  is  impossible  that  any  school  can  supply  the  place  of  a 
home,  any  more  than  a  conservatory,  however  scientifically 
$ed  with  great  cost,  can  afford  to  the  exotic  exiled  from  its 
Gal  forests   the  genial  warmth  and  refreshing  moisture  of  its 

*  clime.  But  a  home  feeling  must  be  infused  into  the  school, 
inmates  must  learn  to  feel  themselves  for  the  time  being  one 
J,  the  objects  of  parental  care,  and  even  love.     This  cau  hardly 
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be  accomplished  in  a  very  large  institution,  unless  the  plan  i 
of  subdivision  iuto  distinct  families,  as  at  the  Bau  and] 

tray,  and  at  the  Girls*  Reformatory  at  Lancaster,  l  s..  wherai 
number  of  district  households,  in  each  of  which  is  one  hemlof  iftt 
connected    \md  united    by   one   pn  spirit    and   ^overtui 

No  absolute  rule  on  this  subject  can  be  hod  down,  Smalke 
number  in  a  school  docs  not  necessarily  infuse  the  right  spirit  oi 
out  the  affections,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  kuown  i » 
of  eighty  hoys  animated  by  a  true  family  feeling.  The  loving  i 
must  preside  aided  by  judicious  arrangements.  With  such  p 
intention  existing  in  the  establishment,  will  of  course  be  coin 
considerable  and  judicious  at  lent  km  to  tin  physical  conditio 
child*  There  must  be  nothing  to  pamper  self-indulg< 
the  child  in  his  own  esti  unit  ion  above  his  natural  position  in  i 
and  yet  everything  possible  must  be  done  to  correct  the  hera 
disease,  which  will  often  be  found  incipient  in  him,  to  impUi 
cultivate  habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  so  important  both  to  1 
and  to  morality,  and  to  give  a  vigorous  and  free  development 
limbs,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  use  he  is  to  make  of  th 
after-life.  Now,  unless  all  these  points  are  properly  nttemi 
what  is  too  often  considered  the  special  object  of  a  boardings 
the  intellectual  training,  must  suffer,  and  the  seed  sown  will 
unhealthy  growth  and  will  quickly  die.  Tins  is  not  a  thcoi 
statement,  but  the  result  of  varied  experience.  It  has  alio 
proved  that  three  hours  daily  of  direct  intellectual  ins 
quite  as  profitable  as  a  longer  period,  and  even  n 
was  the  evidence  of  numerous  experienced  witnesses  es 
the  Royal  Education  Commission.  And  this  instruction  must 
a  mere  pouring  into  the  mind  of  the  child  a  quantity  of  into 
food  which  he  cannot  digest,  but  a  rousing  and  calling 
powers,  and  exercising  him  on  subjects  which  will 
reality  to  him.  The  greater  portion  of  his  day,  then,  will 
to  industrial  occupations,  which  will  not  only  train  him 
of  industry,  but,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  exercis 
powers,  call  out  his  observation,  and  even  prove  a  most 
auxiliary  in  his  moral  training.  Space  prevents  our 
the  nature  of  this  industrial  occupation.  Care  must  be  tak 
to  choose  that  which  is  the  most  remunerative,  but  that  wli 
iu  all  of  these  respects,  most  beneficial  to  the  child.  The  culti 
of  the  land  should,  wherever  practicable,  form  a  part  of  ever 
employment;  it  possesses  advantages  which  can;  uppj 

any  other  occupation. 

Now,  these  general  plans  and  principles  are  more  or  lc 
out  in  reformatory  and  industrial    schools.     In   these   the 
been  legally  separated  from  its  parents,  who  have  not 
willing  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  plague  to 
act  of  separating  it   from  those  protectors,*'  say  the  Cc 
most  truly  in   their  Report,  "  whatever  their  eharact 
State  puts  itself  iu  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  assumes  ] 
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Children,  therefore,  who  stand  in  this  position  have  a  distinct 
.  right  to  proper  education  and  superintendence  at  the  hands  of 
Stale."  This  education  the  State  has  confided  into  the  hands 
'  voluntary  agents,  who,  actuated,  it  may  be  believed,  by  religious 
philanthropic  regard  for  those  poor  children,  have,  though  with- 
mutual  concert,  more  or  less  worked  out  these  schools  on  the 
i  general  principles  as  have  been  here  set  forth.  The  result  has 
,  that  not  only  is  the  inspector  able  to  report  the  results  as  even 
encouraging  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  but  the  Com- 
ers, while  seeing  great  room  to  improve  in  all  other  schools, 
of  these,  "  Upon  the  whole,  none  of  the  institutions  connected 
~  i  education  appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  the 
fttories."  And  these  are  schools  composed  of  children  the  most 
ising  in  the  kingdom,  the  branded  by  society,  those  who  seemed 
i  to  be  a  plague  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  themselves ! 
t<Bat  let  us  turn  to  another  class  of  schools  for  which  society  is 
lew  responsible,  and  where  the  State  stands  equally  in  loco 
-these  poor  children  are  not  tainted  with  crime,  they  are 
orphans,  or  their  parents  have  been  obliged  to  resign  the 
of  them  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  them — 
are  paupers  !  Why  should  the  children  be  so  brought  up  in 
Doses  that  they  are  as  it  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  degradation? 
ay  are  they  educated,  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  unprepared  to 
i  their  place  in  it,  and  to  be  themselves  paupers  and  the  progeni- 
\  of  a  race  of  paupers,  a  burden  on  the  country  for  ever?  Why 
this  be  ?  And  yet  it  is  so,  as  all  will  testify  who  know  any- 
j  of  the  subject,  and  are  not  actually  concerned  in  the  lnanage- 
dt  of  these  schools.  The  principles  which  have  been  proved  true 
other  schools  are  unknown  or  neglected  in  these.  The  will  of 
i  child  is  enslaved  or  crushed  ; — his  affections  are  deadened,  for 
i  is  nothing  here  to  supply  the  want  of  the  home.  The  religious 
1  the  intellectual  teaching  are  officially  given  in  greater  quantities, 
ay  be,  than  the  child  can  possibly  digest,  or  receive  as  actual 
it,  even  if  it  is  of  a  kind,  which  it  too  seldom  is,  likely  to 
t  permanently  beneficial ;  while  the  physical  development  is  com- 
ively  neglected,  and  appropriate  industrial  training  almost 
passed  by.  If  any  imagine  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
at,  let  them  study  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commissioners, 
them  consult  the  general  sense  of  the  country  respecting  the 
*fc«adition  of  workhouse  schools,  and  they  will  know  that  no  words 
lit  wane  can  express  the  full  truth. 

Space  will  not  permit  more  than  a  few  words  of  application  of 
^■r  principles  to  day  schools.  In  those  for  the  labouring  classes, 
%ad  which  are  assisted  largely  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  it  is  supposed  that  the  home  will  supply  large  parts  of 
Vie  whole  education,  and  that  the  school  need  give  only  the  intellec- 
£b*1  elements ;  hence  it  is  imagined  that  the  excellence  of  a  teacher 
Si  ganged  not  by  his  talent  for  teaching  and  power  to  gain  a  moral 
jnnaence  over  his  scholars,  to  open  their  minds  and  draw  out  their 
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powers*  to  stimulate  to  a  love  of  knowledge  and  impart 
ninth  in   as  will   be  useful    in  life,  but  by  his  ability  to    go  t 
L'Miiui nation  in  subjects  many  of  which  will  be  quite  uselesf 
scholars.     Thus  young  persona  supported  in  training  colleg 
teachers  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  are  to  prepare  to  answe 
questions  as  tin      !  "v  What  events  are   associated  with  these 
Kobuh,  Beerlabai  RoitMispch,  IVuuUShaleiu,  Shccbem,  Hut  ? 
clearly  the  practical  lessons  or  spiritual  truths  illustrated  by 
these  transactions."  "  Give  an  account  of  these  persona  :  V 
Earl  of  Strafford  j  Lord  Falkland,  Prynne,  Pym,  Vau  Tromp,  I 
(Senior,  324,  880.)     Surely  the  children  of  the  labouring  clai 
whom  the  teachers  should  give  lessons  on  such  subjects,  wool 
as  if  they  were  receiving  stones  instead  of  the  bread  of  know 
or  as  a  child  once  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  instruction  until 
her  wants,  M  I  seem  to  be  gnawing  a  dry  bone  on  which 
meat,"     Even  in  these   schools  much  greater  and  real  pero 
advancement   would   be  made,  even    in   intellectual   pur- 
hours  were   shortened  Which  were  devoted   to   them,  mnl 

•net ion  or  gymnastic  were  introduced  to  reliei 

oiind  and  develop  other  faculties  during  part  of  the  school  i 
anee. 

Far  more  important  is  the  application  of  these  principles  to  8 
for  those  children  whose  homes  cannot  afford  them  that  trail 
kind  which  is  needful  for  them,  and  which  requires  even  men 
intellectual  culture — moral  and  religious  influences,  and  the  m 
>od  and  civilized  habits.  Such  a  training  and  complete  edu 
can  be  carried  on  by  those  only  who  gi \  ■  rs  to  the 

ami  in    it  with  a  loving  and  sympathizing  spirit, 

qualttieiLtiuus  Gftfl  be  gauged  by  no  system  of  intellectual  ex 
and  can  be  tested  only  by  the  results  in  the  school.     The 
nature  of  these  children  requires  to  be  acted  on  in  the  school 
the  different  parts  of  It  which  have  been  indicated;  and  in  prop 
M  this  is  done  completely  and  well  will  success  follow 
of  converting  wild  and  lawless  children,  profitless  to  themselre 
to  the  State,  into  real,  true  workers,  who  think   not  only  of 
bur  of  another  world,     This  is  a  work  which  is  of  far  m< 
tance  to  society  than  the  education  purely  intellectual,  which 
present  paid  for  by  the  public  funds*  This  work  has  been  comroe 
by  the  zeal  of  voluntary  workers,  but  it  requires  a  far  more  ex 
machinery   to  carry   it  out  completely  than  can  powibf 
supplied  by  purely  voluntary  pecuniary  aid.     It  is  the  State* 
will  be  tli  gainer  in  the  result,    A  really  sound  edurci 

to  the  lowest  portions  of  it  will  stimulate  the  higher,  an.1 
a  purifying  element  will  be  infused  into  the  mass  of  ignorance 
barbarism  which  at  present  weighs  down  society-     May  theeji 
our  legislators  be  opened  to  see  the  real  wants  of  the  ecu 
to  devote  the  public  money  in  the  wisest  profitable  way  totheedi 
tion  of  the  children  in  our  country,  who  must,  without 
a  hurdeu  on  the  country  ;  for,  to  "conclude  with  the  i» 


ion  in 


1  bless  the  labours  of  those  who  work  iti  His  cause.' 


on  in  Bengal,  and  its  Results*     By  Rakhal  Das 
Haldab. 

in  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  thv  first  effort 
ing  the  European  System  of  education  and  European  know- 
that  portion  of  In«lia  known  as  liengal.  Some  millions  of 
ave  been  spent  to  wards  that  object,  not  only  from  t  be- 
en! Treasury,  but  also  from  the  private  purses  of  members 
nation.  Some  hundreds  of  per*OH6  have  devoted  the 
of  their  lives  in  securing  the  same  object.  It  may,  there- 
ota  in  Greet  Britain  and  Inland  to  have 

i  of  (fas  retail  of  the  expenditure  of  money  ami  of  energy 
it^    fef  social   amelioration  in  Bengal.     In  speaking  of  the 
gEsfa  education  in  Bengal,  I  ho  mind  is  carried  hack 
jrs  wb  like  "The  Young  Man's  15< »t  Companion  '* 

e  Uni verbal  Letter  Writer n  were  in  vogue.  Such  books 
jortetl  into  Bengal  long  before  the  close  of  the  tot  century, 
ere  no  public  BChools  for  English  education;  those  who 
>  make  themselves  serviceable  to  the  English  need  to  read 
oka  at  home,  taking  lessons  probably  from  their  em- 
-su<di  men  generally  belonged  («>  the  three  highest  castes  in 
the  Brahmin,  the  Kayusth,  and  the  Vaidjra,  whose  chief 
was  to  be  clerks.  It  was  considered  highly  unbecoming  for 
'an  inferior  caste  to  aspire  to  a  clerkship. 

stents  of  those  who  learnt  English  were  so  indifferent, 

could  not  even  write  a  sentence  of  their  own  with 

58.      J  tit  of  scholarship  was  to  be  able  to  read  **The 

the  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  whether  intelligibly 

There  were  no  Anglo-Bengali  dictionaries    in    existence. 
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the  Bengalis  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  English 
Impression,  however,  was  made  on  their  minds  by  the  < 
English  life,  nor  by  the  perusal  of  English  books.  The 
prejudices  were  not  shaken j  they  contented  them 
ciding  that  God  had  established  different  reUgionty  ma 
customs  for  different  races  of  men,  and  what  was  good  for  01 
Wli  not  so  for  another.  They  thus  preserved  their  cast 
integrity,  and  so  faithful  were  they  to  their  erronr. 
they  would  not  drink  a  drop  of  water  oreal  B  morsel  of  fig 
changing  the  clothes  polluted  by  the  touch  of  Europe 
therefore  not  to  he  Wtndered  at,  that  when  a  proposition  w 
for  establishing  public  schools,  the  Hindu?  iti  Bengal  wi 
much  averse  t»  it  They  said  that  a  tolerable  knon 
English  language  was  so  far  necessary  as  a  means  of  lived ifi 
what  would  he  the  use  of  public  schools  ?  If  a  person  wisl 
a  learned  man,  he  should  go  to  the  professor  of  Sanscrit 
taught  the  divine  ShaMras.  Btxt  an  English  school  wmt 
he  useless,  but  might  possibly  be  injurious  to  the  int< 
duism. 

Of  course,  the  proposition  for  the  extension  of  Europ 
ledge  in  Bengal  bad  originated  with  Englishmen  and 
missionaries  ;  but  it  was  not  without  the  support  of  a  few  | 
natives  like  the  Rajahs  Rommohun  Roy  and  Radhaka 
Before  the  year  1820,  the  Hindu  College  in  Calcutta,  the  Mi 
College  at  Se  ram  pore,  and  a  few  minor  schools,  were  est 
the  6km  of  opposition  ;  and  a  perseverance  of  iifty  years  i 
tin-  state  of  things.  The  prejudice,  which  was  at  first  i 
be  insuperable,  has  been  broken  down  I  In  the  beginniii 
were  sought  after,  but  at  present  not  only  are  applications  ft 
pupils  numerous,  but  also,  as  a  fact  strongly  illustrating  the 
prejudices,  many  young  Hindus  may  now  be  seen  dissect i 
bodies  iu  the  Calcutta  Medical  College—  an  act  no  Hindu  wo 
dared  to  perform  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  to  British  philanthropists  that  me 
of  Bengal— may  now  he  found  by  hundreds  holding  com 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  with  the  mighty  spirits  thi 
instruct  and  humanize,  with  the  philosophers,  poets,  matin 
and  orators  of  Europe — men  who,  without  English  edueat 
probably  have  been    seen  worshipping  idols,  and   leadiu 
indolent,  if  not  vicious  life.     English  education  has  create 
of  men  called  u  Young  Bengal,'*  an  epithet  originally  appli 
reproach.     This  class  has  been  thus  described  by  one  bofea 
it : — '*  Young  Bengal  has  not  merely  imbibed  a  tasU 
literature   and   science,   bat    his  knowledge  of  then 
both  to  him  and  his  instructors.     He  has  drunk  deep  oft 
spring,     Vory  often  his  writings  grace  the  pages  of  the  lo 
cals  and  reviews,  and  some  of  the  most  fastidious  of  Ind 
have  acknowledged  his  claims  to  authorship,  by  mistak 
for  those  of  talented  and  well-educated  Englishmen, 


ie  iui 
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.  Yet,  if  those  very  papers  bore  a  native  signature,  it 
>een  very  fortunate  if  they  escaped  the  most  scrutinizing 

ated  natives  of  Bengal  have  been  appointed  by  the 

as  unco venan ted  civil  judges  and  magistrates,  and  in 
utive  capacities ;  and  they  have  not  merely  been  found 
!se  appointments,  but  have  been  considered  by  local 
rs  as  capable  of  higher  trust. 

"  public  spirit "  was  neither  known  nor  understood,  buf 
3  far  developed  that  natives  may  now  be  seen  establish- 
libraries,  debating  clubs,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
ion  good. 

(Fusion  of  European  knowledge  is  to  be  attributed  the 
s  of  natives  who  are  considered  still  to  be  low  in  caste, 
le  social  advancement  of  the  artisan  and  manufacturing 
mbers  of  these  classes  can  now  vie  with  the  Brahmins 
i  respectability  and  intelligence. 

t  questioned,  Does  the  extension  of  English  education 
j  the  natives  dissatisfied  with  the  Government  or  other- 
*ply,  I  say,  that  when  you  properly  educate  them,  you 
more  intelligently  grateful.  A  mild  and  impartial 
is  always  safe.  Besides,  the  Hindus  having  long  lost 
governing  themselves,  generally  perceive  the  contrast 
Somedan  tyranny  and  British  justice;   and  when  you 

liberate  them  by  proper  methods  from  the  thraldom  of 
ley  are  the  more  thankful  for  it.  The  truth  is,  that 
natives  are  actually  more  attached  to  the  British  nation, 
hey  expect  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  India,  than  the 
jan  possibly  be,  engrossed  as  they  are  in  their  peculiar 
But  contend  they  must  for  equal  rights  and  advan- 

not  alway?  that  the  right  man  is  put  into  the  right 
ien  a  person  of  narrow  principles  happens  to  bo  at  the 
partment,  or  of  a  subordinate  government,  he  is  likely 
Be  to  the  educated  natives.  In  such  cases  they  have  a 
sal  to  the  supreme  Government  for  justice,  which  the 
cannot  consistently  deny. 

ciough  has  been  accomplished  to  make  philanthropists 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  remains  to  be  done.  The 
only  a  few  thousands  among  uneducated  millions.  The 
of  self-reliance  is  yet  to  be  taught.  Caste,  the  chief 
uriety  of  social  evils,  remains.     Woman  in  Bengal  must 

her  proper  position.  Moral  and  scientific  education 
more  generally  extended.  In  short,  the  organization  of 
j  demands  to  be  radically  changed. 
he  social  reforms  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  left  to 
Lemselves,  and  also  to  time.  But  the  time  has  not  arrived 
itish  nation  can  be  mere  spectators  of  native  exertions, 
require  British  support  as  much  to-day  as  they  did  fifty 
They  are  almost  destitute  of  energy  and  perseverance  to 

▲  ▲ 
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overcome  the  various  discouragements  in  their  way. 
giasm  for  great  works  seldom  lasts  long.  Ami  it  is  certaii 
causes  which  have  made  the  British  nation  what  it  is  < 
exist  in  Bengal.  m  From  their  earliest  age,  the  Bengalis  i 
up  in  a  way  very  little  calculated  to  teach  them  independeu 
generally  very  late  when  the  Bengali  leaves  what  in  English 
is  called  petticoat  government.  He  is  not  familiarized  with 
grand  and  inspiring,  but  is  frightened  with  tales  of  ghosts  ai 
hears,  which  directly  tend  to  check  the  healthy  developnien 
min.l,  and  to  make  him  timid  in  after-lifb  ;  and  even  whet 

1  through  English  schools,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  d 
of  these  early  impressions  infused  into  his  very  nature.  Id 
days,  the  Bengali  is  precocious ;  he  learns  with  more  « 
rapidity  than  perhaps  even  an  Engliflh  tad  does — a  fact  often 
by  those  who  take  an  arrive  interest  in  native  education  in  B 
but  his  precocity  is  not  an  index  to  his  life  as  a  man.  In  « 
college,  he  makes  various  resolutions  to  imitate  the  great 
nobh\  the  wise  and  the  learned,  of  Europe  ;  when,  however,  1j 
college,  he  generally  leaves  also  his  resolutions  behind.  Tli 
appalling  evil  as  far  as  social  advancement  in  Bengal  is  coi 
Several  causes  operate  to  lessen  tbe  early  enthusiasm  of  the  | 
Tbe  climate  of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  as  I 
residence  of  an  European  in  tropical  countries  is  said  to  cat 
diminution  in  his  energy,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  sbjim 
of  the  chief  reasons  to  make  the  Bengali  inert  and  indolent 
there  are  social  evils.  A  Bengali  is  too  early  married  ;  befi 
haps,  his  whiskers  are  grown,  he  finds  himself  a  little  pJ 
surrounded  by  a  family  ;  he,  therefore,  hardly  has  time, 
inclined  to  devote  himself  to  any  noble  work  of  magnitud 
persons  are  carried  away  by  love  of  pleasure  ;  while  on  i 
early  the  burthen  of  maintaining  their  families  and  relative 
general,  are  scarcely  serviceable  to  the  supporters.  Then 
the  educated  native  of  Bengal  expects  no  encouragemeut  I 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  Whenever  he  proposes  1 
tion  for  general  welfare,  his  neighbours  think  he  must 
selfish  views  for  his  own  good,  and  so  they  do  all  they 
trate  his  object.     But  his  is  not  a  mind  to  get  over  «ueh  difl 

The  less  opulent  men  might  better  the  condition  of  the  ni 
being  good  artists,  good  manufacturers,  good  agriculturist 
engineers,  and  so  on  ;  hut  who  comes  to  their  aid  ?  The  ric 
Bengal  seldom  give  such  employment  to  their  poorer  netj 
may  call  into  action  their  superior  mental  faculii 

A  word  or  two   about  female  education  may  not  be  inap 
before  I  conclude  the  subject.     The  condition  of  Ilimlu  \ 
pretty  well   known    in  Great   Britain   and    Ireland, 
rsiimation    is   which    they   are    held    that    sometime 
happens  to  have  successively  three  daughters,  the  third 
Artid  Kali,  which  literally  signifies  "G-Goddess -no-more ;r 
no  more  daughters  may  be  born  to  them.    The  cou 


me. 
tnde, 

•; 

Then 

cut  f 
3  any 


not  more  than  tea.  As  to  the  cause  of  female  education 
*  made  a  steady  progress,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tho 
us  Hindus  do  not  educate  their  daughters  simply  on 
f  prejudices,  while  tho  educated  natives  respect  too  much 
r  opinion.  The  time  lias  not  yet  arrived  m  Bengal  when 
in  will  marry  only  a  well-educated  and  accompli  shed  lady. 

a  rapid  view  of  improved  education  in  Bengal,  and  its 
The  money  and  talents  expended  upon  it  have  not  been 
rown  away.  So  much  has  been  done  as  to  promise  a 
,  brighter  future.  It  isT  however,  only  by  a  prolonged 
salutary  discipline,  aided  by  friendly  external  influences, 
om  a  free  people  and    an   enlightened    government,    and 

through  several  generations,  that  my  countrymen  can 
tach  a  standard  of  character  that  will  fit  them  for  all  tho 
occupations  and  pursuits  of  civilized  men. 


Night  School*  in  Dublin  :    with  Suggestions  for  their 
greater  Extension*     Eg  J  AMES  P.  Oegan. 

>  asked  what  first  induced  me  to  enter  upon  the  humble 
a  teacher  of  the  adult  poor,  I  would  give  as  my  reason 
ing  anecdote  : — One  day,  on  my  way  home  from  school, 
KK)r  man  carrying  a  hamper  on  bin  back,  and  from  the 
ion  of  his  body  and  the  big  drops  of  sweat  which  trickled 
furrowed  dm  k>.  I  perceived  that  his  load  was  too  heavy 
rength.  When  passing  him  by,  he  accosted  me,  saying, 
l,  like  a  good  boy,  tell  me  what  is  written  on  that  bill  V* 
le  a  small  invoice  of  the  goods  which  were  contained  in  tho 
I  read  for  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
were  to  be  delivered,  and  when  I  did  so  he  thanked  me, 
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have  rolled  by  since  our  interview,  the  event  is  still  fresh  in  i 
memory,  and  tin-  resolution  which  I  then  came  to  I  have  praeti 
and  continuously  carried  out  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writii 
humblest  members  of  society  are  so  apparent,  that  I  deem  it  of  H 
utmost  Importance  that  the  individual  attention  of  an  earn< 
and  persevering    teacher   be   given  to  the   imparting  of  & 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  compared  with   which  in  any 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  adults,  all  other  information  should  1 
secondary   and  subordinate  ;   and   when   we   remember  that 
subjects  In  their  first  stages  can  with  effect  only  be  taught  in 
vi dually,  I  hold  that  one  teacher  to  every  twenty  adult  pupM 
necessary,  and  by  no  means  too  many.*     The  lime  which  thei 
ing  man  can  spare  for  his  intellectual   improvement  h  very 
and  in  ease  of  the  wholly  illiterate,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  i 
and  measure  their  mental  progress,  their  energy  of  mind 
flag  and  sink  beneath  the  bodily  fotigue  resulting  from  the  lab 
the  past  day  :  and  it  must  also  he  borne  in  mind,  that  the  i 
adult  is  more  prone    to  despair  of  his    success   than  to  hops  I 
its  certainty,  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  cheei 
in   his  first  and  most  difficult  efforts  to  repeat,    without  «p  ""* 
aloud,  words  no  matter  how  simple.    When  he  has  arrived  at  I 
point  of  his  literary  pursuits  he  may  be  said  to  have  a 
Rubicon  of  his  doubts  and  fears,  and  for  the  first  time  peril 
feels  his  mind  awakening  from  the  long  and  heavy  sleep  of  torpid 
Hope  soon  takes  the  place  of  despair,  and  animated  with  a  epb' 
perseverance  and  mutual   confidence   in  the  success 
abours,  teacher  and  pupil  work  hand  in  hand  together. 

Writing  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to grown  pupils — of  cou 
mean  those  whose  early  education  has  been  neglected— but  it  <!<*** 
seem  to  be  considered  by  them  of  such  importance  as  reading*! 
have,  during  many  a  long  winter's  night,  sat  by  the  side  oi 
worked  labourer,  aiding  and  encouraging  hint  in  his  end 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  I  can  caUl 
mind  the  anxious,  earnest,  grateful  look  lie  would  give  mo 
he  had  pniiuiuiiced  tor  the  first  time  the  syllables  of  hh 
or  as  he  gazed  upon  that  name  in  written  characters  made  fcjl 
own  hand. 

Men  nimble  to  read  and  write  are,  in  many  instances,  verjl 
reckoners,  and   ail  calculations    bearing  upon  their  inte 
compute  with    a  very  fair  amount  of  accuracy.      Indeed,  I  f 
almost  in  all  cases   found  uneducated  adults  very  apt  in  h 
arithmetic,  so  loug  as  I  confined  myself  to  the  teaching  of 
subject  as  an  art. 

Now,  to  the  teaching  of  these  simple  branches  too  much 
tiou  cannot   be    paid,   since   even  a  limited   knowledge  of 

*  With  pupils  more  advanced  in  education,  one  teacher  to  thirty  or  forty** 
be  found  sufficient. 


.  labour  could  not  weary,  nor  disappointment  discou 
torn  the  big  world  itself  was  a  school. 
ys  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment 
t  young  persons  who  had  just  left  our  Jay  schools  to  enter 
■  various  business  occupations  to  continue  in  the  pursuit 
Lnowledge,  and  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  those  subjects  so 
nd  so  advantageous  to  them  in  after-lite.  The  importance  of 
becomes  still  more  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the 
?al  period  of  their  lives  is  that  which  immediately  follows 
ing  school.  In  order  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  after- 
of  such  persons,  I  would  strongly  urge  an  extensive,  or 
lay  term  a  supplemental,  course  of  instruction  in  evening 
These,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  like  so  many  well-stored 
ttaining  an  article  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  pupil,  who 
(fared  our  customer;  for  if  they  be  found  scantily 
and  our  teachers  disobliging  and  incompetent,  failure  is 
d  inevitable. 

hit  great  towns  large  numbers  of  artisans  are  to  be  found 
38  range  from  seventeen  to  twenty- four  years,  and  who,  no 
re  been  already"instructed  in  the  clement  ury  ■  branches  of  an 
■duration,  but  who  perhaps  were  compelled  at  an  early  age 
e  schoolroom  for  the  workshop.  For  the  benefit' of  this 
ortant  body  of  the  community  I  venture  to  suggest  tho 
>f  a  class  in  which  practical  mathematics  and  their  appll- 
iuld  be  taught,  and  thus  enable  the  young  mechanic  to 
lis  own  estimate  and  compute  his  own  work.  To  meet 
»  of  young  men  engaged  as  clerks  in  offices  and  ware- 
would  suggest  that  classes  be  opened  in  which  they  might 
Infraction  in  book-keeping,  and  the  advanced  branches  of 
b  arithmetic,  and  have  opportunities  afforded  them  to  im- 
rir  composition  and  acquire  a  proper  style  of  diction.  I 
i  remark  that  there  is  no  subject  to   which  this  class  of 

iiiar»li     mr\rc*     irnrwtrfr  nn/**i     ffinti     fn     Tr>ifTliuK     rrr  n  ttt  r?1  n  f     and     it. 
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this  city,      A  lecture  once  a  week  would  be  sufficient;  and  id  \ 
selection  of  the  lecturer  care  should  he  taken  to  have  one  so  qui 
as  to  communicate  information  in  that   simple,  familiar,  and  1 
manner  which  would  come  within  the  range  of  the  comp 
of  the  humblest  in  the    audience.      Such    a  lecturer  roast 
himself  and  his  qualifications,  and  for  the  time  descend  to  the  I 
of  I:  s  and  speak  as  they  speak,  and  in  their  words  too, I 

far  as  correctness  will   permit*      A  class   in  which    the  more 
vanced   and  aspiring  pupils  could  receive  a  practical    knowlc 
of  the  French  language  would  also  be  considered  by  them  a  ( 
privilege ;    I   should  lie  glad  to  see  the  teaching  of  this 
introduced  into  every  weil-organizcd  evening  school.     I  woul< 
suggest  the  teaching  of  vocal  music.     To  neglect  so  powerful  I 
so  moral  an  agent  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  elaasea,  u 
music,  seems  to  me  unpardonable. 

I  should  like  to  sec  attached  to  such  schools  as  are  now  en 
my  attention  a  spacious  field  or  play-ground,  where  pupils  who  I 
attended  during  the  winter  months  might  repair  in  the  long  i 
evenings  to  engage  in  those  manly  and  athletic  games  M 
the  physical  development   which    have  lately    become  so 
among  all  classes  in  this  country.     These  exercises  make  m< 
and  robust,  capable  of  bodily  exertion,  and  give  to  the  whole  < 
tution  a  tone  of  health  and  youthful  vigour. 

Instruction  in  practical  seamanship  and  the  elementary  br 
of  navigation  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  in  evening  school  a.  < 
dally  in  those  situated  in  seaport  towns.     It  must  be  rememb 
however,  that  the  Irish,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  a  seafaring  [ 
Such  instruction  would  certainly  prove  very  useful  to  youths  i 
to  become  sailors,  and  likewise  to  those  who  had  already  em 
a  maritime  life,  and  who  from  time  to  time  visit  the  port  of  T 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  the  opening  of  a  large  ttdi 
assorted  "lending  library"  in  connexion  with  each  adult 
the  books,  I  need  not  add,  should  be  most  cautiously  selected,  I 
that  no  work  calculated  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  profei 
any  Christian  Creed,  or  to  injure  the  morals  of  any  person, 
be   admitted.      Regularity    of  attendance    and    assiduity   in 
business  ought  to  form  the  basis  upon  which  applicants  for  1 
should  rest  their  claims. 

Having  stated  my  views  upon  what  appears  to  me  a  useful  1 
practical  course  of  literary  instruction  for  the  labouring 
the  city  of  Dublin,  I  would  wish  to  offer  one  or  two 
upon  what  I  may  term  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  adult  < 
schools. 

School  business  should,  in  my  opinion,  commence  the  first  Ma 
in   September  and  terminate   the  last  Friday  in  March,    llj* 
long  and  practical  experience  shows  me  the  prudence  of  h*T 
school  open  only  during  the  time  now  mentioned,     1 1 
opposed  to  any  day  teacher  doing  night  duty  also,  as  I  < 
if  a  teacher  of  a  day  school  do  justice  to  his  pupils  he  < 
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on  puraue.      imh  iacr,  coupiea 
of  having  young  and  inexperienced  monitors  in-   pupil* 

to  instruct  men  upon  whose  mi n- Is  the  affairs  of  life  arc 
heavily  preaeing,  has  at  all  times  been  productive  of  bad 

The  school-boy  teacher  is  unconscious  of  the  frequent  and 
painful  thoughts  of  home  or  business  that  pass  through  his 
rinds  and  for  a  time  cause  that  listlcssuess  which  Calls  forth 

from  the  juvenile  instructor  which  are  neither  pleasant 
eablc  to  bifl  pupil.  Tims  has  many  a  well-riisposrd  and 
ing  adult  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  clfbrts  in  tlio 
>m,  and  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  his  intellectual  labours, 
jiiirht  again  subject  himself  to  reprimand.  Men  pupils 
?  taught  by  men  teachers. 
alary   of  every  teacher    ought   to   depend   in    some  degree 

^  success  of  the  school  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  ; 
ould  suggest  that  part  of  the  salary  be  paid  out  of  the 
s,  not  a  certain  fixed  sum,  but  a  proportional  dividend. 
ion  of  this  principle  has  appeared  to  me  at  all  times  sound 
>us,  as  by  it  the  teachers  become  so  many  shareholders  in 

s  each  evening,  say  from  7.30   to  9.30,  seems  to  me 
convenient   and    most    suitable    time    for    the   working 
attend  school.     I  am  also  of  op  in  ion  that  the  school  fees 
paid  in  advance  and  range  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
ingB  per  quarter. 
i  be  difficult  to  find  qualified  teachers  who  would  devote 
Mention  to  evening  schools,  therefore  it  would  be  de- 
bat  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
se  their  own  discretion  in   selecting  for  the  work  tho  best 
I  to  such  men  a  salary  should  be  given  commensurate  with 
ours*     I  strongly  hope  that  if  such  institutions  as  those  now 
moderation  he  established  in  Dublin,  they  will  be  placed 
e  control  of  the  Irish  Board  of  National  Education,  for  that 
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citizens  ;  I  entertain  the  strongest  hopes  of  their  success, audi 
for  many  years  felt  tlie  desirability  of  workmen's  colleges  Id  1 
great  and  ancient  city.     It  may  not  la-  inopportune  to  mention  t 
there  arc  already  four  schools  situate  in  the  poorest  and  moet  poptf 
districts  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  above  all  the  most  de^lrublej 
"best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  adult  instruction,  which  I  would  to 
strongest  manner  urge  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  op 
evening   schools.     I  now  allude  to  the    Central   and  WY 
National  Schools;  the  Andrean  National  School,  Westland  Row;  i 
the  St.  Paul's  National  School,   Queen  Street;  all  of  which  i 
the  present  moment,  in  the  most  complete  working  order. 

In  conclusion  I  may  he  allowed  to  state  that  my  office  in  < 
nexiori  with  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons  gives  me  peculiar  1 
knowing  the  vast  importance  of  adult  night  schools,  in  the  | 
tion  of  crime,  and  the  loss  which  society  and  the  State  suffer  t 
their  non-development. 


On  the  Origin  of  the  Verb.     By  Professor  Pillaks 

At  the  close  of  a  former  paper  I  alluded  to  a  view  of  the 
eminently  well  fitted  for  exercising  agreeably  and  improvinglj 
reflective  faculty  of  the  young,  but  at  a  stage  a  little  mon 
than  the  pure  elementary  stage  to  which  I  confined  mys< 
paper.     I  avail  myself  of  the  present  occasion  to  present  this  i 
by  inviting  my  audience,  as  I  would  recommend  the  teacher  to  i 
his  pupils,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  what  is  likely  to  have 
origin  of  the  Verb  us  a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  bo 
speech*     In  this  inquiry!  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  that* 
of  things  when  man  had  a  language  to  create, — a  state  not  uu"' 
to  have  existed  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion  < 
race  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  not  very  different  from  thai 
by  Homce,  when  men  were  no  better  than  a  mitt  it  m  tt  turpe  | 
long  engaged  in  mutual  hostility  till  they  fell  upon  the  inventi 
language. 

*'  Doneo  verba,  qnibua  voces  sensasqao  aotorent, 
Nomina  que  invenere/1 

In  contemplating  the  complicated  system  of  the  verb,  fl 
itself  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  many  original  languages,  die  »ju 
naturally  occurs,  how  did  the  verb  originate,  or  in  what  shape  n 
we  suppose  it  to  have  first  made  its  appearance  ? 

The  Modes  or  d liferent  aspects  under  which  the  verb  pn 
itself,    independently   of   Time,    are    commonly  reckon! 
Indicative,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and  Infinitive  ;  and  to 
think  we  may  add  the  Participle,  which  seems  to  fulfil  all  uVc 
ditions  of  a  Mode.     In  which  of  these  Modes,  we  are  then  I 
did  the  verb  first  show  itself:  for  it  is  manifest  that  no  \ 
complicated  as  the  paradigma  of  the  verb,  even  in  its  siru; 
could  have  spruug  all  at  once  into  existence. 
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rerouting  and  almost  unchallenged  opinion  is,  that  language 
nted  for  the  communication  of  thought,  and  grammarians 
m.  their  sanction  to  the  doctrine,  by  the  order  in  which  they 
the  modes.  The  precedence  is  universally  given  to  the 
e,  as  being  that  which  simply  declares,  or  makes  a  state- 
the  information  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  But  in  the  state 
ive  rudeness  in  which  language  must  have  originated,  it  is 
ighest  degree  improbable  that  such  was  the  occasion  of  the 
ig  invented,  or  such  the  first  use  made  of  it.  In  the  later 
deed,  of  refinement  and  social  intercourse,  the  employment 
ige  for  the  communication  of  thought  became  so  superior  in 
Be  to  every  other,  that  wo  need  not  be  surprised  if  the 
ler,   whose  whole  life   is   devoted   to  this  application   of 

both  in  its  spoken  and  written  form,  should  look  upon 
ih  is  its  noblest  use,  as  also  its  original  and  primary  purpose, 
rude  and  savage  state,  man  is  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
ed  on  by  the  necessity  of  procuring  food  and  shelter  from 
her,  as  well  as  by  other  pressing  wants  of  his  nature  : 
hich,  however,  interchange  of  ideas  or  communication  of 
without  any  purpose  but  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse, 
3  reckoned  one.  He  would  have  recourse  to  the  verb  only 
is  of  more  readily  supplying  those  wants  and  ministering  to 
tssity.     Any  ideas,  any  information  he  possessed,  which  did 

directly  to  these  ends,  remained  locked  up  in  his  breast 
exciting  in  him  the  smallest  desire  to  communicate  it  to 
The  first  use  of  the  verb  must  have  been,  not  to  impart  his 
lghts,  but  to  influence  the  actions  of  those  around  him. 
i  he  would  endeavour  to  accomplish,  not  by  declaring  or 
ng  in  set  terms  what  his  wants  were,  but  by  commanding 
ces  of  those  whom  he  had  power  over.  Suppose  a  savage, 
leness  or  laziness,  or  any  other  cause,  disinclined  to  the 
necessary  for  procuring  some  object  of  his  desire.  He  will 
eed  to  explain  his  wants  and  wishes  to  his  adult  sons  or 
its  about  him,  but  in  the  fewest  words,  with  monosyllabic 
f  possible,  he  will  order  them  to  kill  the  deer,  to  fetch  the 
cut  the  log  that  is  to  build  him  a  hut,  or  the  fagot  that  is 
him.  If  the  object  he  wants  be  in  sight,  he  will  point  to  it, 
k,  pluck,  strike,  bring,  kill,"  will  express  the  rest.  This,  I 
,  reason  and  common  sense  point  out  as  the  early  history  of 
,  The  savage  is  a  sullen,  selfish,  solitary,  taciturn  being. 
ew  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men,  and  has  no  disposition 

known  to  them  the  thoughts  that  are  passing  through, his 
cept  when,  by  so  doing,  he  can  secure  their  services  and  so 
3  own  condition.  One  would  therefore  conclude,  a  priori, 
ne  had  not  facts  to  appeal  to,  that  the  form  of  the  verb  first 
from  man  by  the  wants  and  wishes  and  cravings  of  his 
lust  have  been  the  second  person  singular  of  the  Imperative 
That  was  the  first  vocal  expression  to  the  ear  of  those 
id  wants  which  had  been  previously  conveyed  by  signs  and 
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gestures  add  reused  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  touch.     It  was  the  first  ad 

of  the  analytic  process  by  which  the  single  inarticulate  eja< 

or  interjections,  in  which  the  whole  of  a  sentiment  or  desire  w«*  4  \ 

first  wrapt  up,  were  resolved  or  broken  down,  as  it  w. 

component   parts.     This  appears   to  mo  an  infei 

drawn    from    the    natural    development    and    operation  of 

faculties. 

But  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  strong" 

theoretical  views  in  an  appeal  to  the  actual  history  of  koguigd 
If  Hie  theory  he  sound,  we  shall  expect  to  find  in  the  In 
Mode  the  simplest  and  shortest  form  of  the    verb— the   primitin 
crystal   as   it  were,   overlaid   in   the  other  parts  with   eul 
accretions   and   incrustations,    but  constituting  the  made 
whole  mass.     Now  this  is  literally  and  accurately  true  in  all  \ 
languages  I  have  any  acquaintance  with  ;  and  1  doubt  not,  wiill 
found  true  in  all  language!  whetsoei  er,  and  that  what  may  betlio 
exceptions  are  easily  explained  consistently  with  the  tin 
proof  is  strongest  In  the  ancient  languages,  which  fold  up  so  i 
ideas  in  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  verb,   and   in 
these  forms  are  so  various  and    polysyllabic.     In  them  it  irill 
observed,  that,  if  we  look  for  that  part  of  the  verb  which 
the  smallest  number  of  letters,  it  is  next  to  a  certainty  that  wet 
find  it  in  the  Imperative.  The  acts  of  going,  doing,  bringing,  le 
giving,  catching,  striking,  arc  among  those  thai  would  ea: 
the  verbal  form,  because  they  are  constantly  in  demand  in  wbal  I 
been  called  the  hunter  state  of  man.  Judge,  then,  whether  it  belf 
or  not  that  they  appeared  first  in  the  shape  of  the  Imperii 
you  find  that  Mode  in  the  corresponding  Latin  verbs  in  the 
given  above,  Lf<n\ftr,dtfc*  da,  rapr^frn.     Compare  thesi 
other  part  of  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong,  and  you  will  find  ( 
ono  of  them  (and  the  case  is  the  same  with  nine-tenths  of  the  i 
in  the  language)  has  a  letter,  which  is  also  a  syllable,  less  than< 
the  present  Indicative,  which  is  generally  the  shortest,  next  to i 
Imperative.     There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  da  ;  but  in  alii 
-    where  the  number  of  letters  in  the  present  Indicative  I 
Imperative    is    equal,  as  in  da,  am  a,  lege,  &c,  I  still  regard 
Imperative  as  the  simplest,  the  o  of  the  Indicative  being  aconti 
syllable,  dao}  amao,  legor  the  o  being  the  representative  and 
tract  ed  form  of  ego.     If  you  follow  out  this  idea  in  the  Imp 
of  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin,  you  will  not  fail  to  bestrurki 
the  unequivocal  support  which  the  theory  receives  from  the  I 
the  facts,  and  w^ill  be  more  and  more  convinced,  as  I  have  beeiil 
the    reflection  and  reading  of  many  years,  that  in  a  phtlo 
grammar,  the  Imperative  ought  to  be  put  prominently  forward'! 
root  and  primary  form  of  the  verb.     Even  the  modem 
though  they  admit  fewer  combinations  in  the  verb,  forcibly  Uh 
the    same   principle.     They    present   the  verb    universally*  in 
Imperative,  in  its  native  and  radical  state,  sfcript  and  disinc 
of  all  adjuncts  and  auxiliaries.     Go,  itself  an  excelle 


The  following  remarks  may  serve  to  make  this  probable* 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  an  observer,  he  be  savage 
jopber,  i»  a  vast  assemblage  of  objects  existing  and  energies 
;  that  is»  1st,  of  things  external  and  inert,  possessing  certain 
58   to  all    appearance   in   a  quiescent  state  ;  and  2ndly,  of 

riwers,  forces,  or  agencies,  of  a  kiud  to  disturb  this 
state,  and  which,  when  man  is  capable  of  wielding  and 
them,  are  employed  by  him  to  procure  seme  advantage,  or 
some  calamity.  Now  the  e&rlieet  efltirfal  of  untutored  man 
ss  himself  of  a  language  would,  I  conceive,  be  employed 
g  vocal  expression  for  individual  examples  of  these  two 
partments  of  nature — the  quiescent  material  objects,  and 
?a  or  moving  powci>.  which  Hli  <  i  gh&figea  desirable  to  the 
dio  uses  or  diiv<  ts  1 1n ML  One  half  of  this  task  was  done 
3  first  name   was  CEDgKMOd  OH  im  object  external  and  perina- 

K,  a  vocabulary  of  nouns  thus  begun,  the  other  half  was 
ed,  when  a  word  was  contrived  to  express  one  of  these 
;  of  power  or  energy  which,  along  with  things  material  and 
t,  make  up  the  whole  of  the  world  wo  live  in*  But  among 
powers  and  energies,  it  will  not  be  those  that  regulate  the 
f  plants  or  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  of  the 
r  recondite  phenomena  of  nature,  still  less  will  it  be  such 
»s  the  inward  thoughts  and  evanescent  feelings  of  the  mind, 
first  arrest  the  attention  or  elicit  a  vocal  sign.  It  will  bo 
v<  inputs  and  actions  of  his  fellow-creatures  which  affect  his 
-being  ;  and  the  first  verb— i.  e,,  the  first  word  expressive  of 
jt  an  object — will  be  wrung  from  the  savage  by  the  desire 
the  movements  and  actions  of  those  around  him  subservient 
ipply  of  his  wants,  and  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  and 
Having  thus,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  necessity 
ime  can  overcome  the  natural  indolence  of  untutored  man, 
I  himself  of  a  few  words  that  embody  the  notion  of  power 
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simplest  form  of  the  verb  to  strike  employed  by  the  savage  to 
command  the  net  of  another*  And  having  thus  got  a  means  of 
expressing  the  act,  he  had  osly*  when  he  wished  to  describe  it  m  i 
act  of  his  own,  to  prefix  the  personal  pronoun  and  say  **I  strike,"  ta\ 
it  might  happen  quite  naturally  that  he  placed  the  per»onm 
after  the  verb,  in  which  case  the  two  might  easily,  in  course  o 
time,  coalesce  into  om'  word.  Thus  in  Latin  fcri  ego  would  j 
lapse  or  melt  down  miofcrio*  In  a  process  of  this  kind,  which  i 
have  taken  place  at  a  \ery  remote  period  in  every  language*  it  ill 
of  course  impossible  to  trace  to  their  repots  the  manifold  aJju 
and  corruptions  which  moulded  tho  primary  forms  and  signuic 
into  all  the  varieties  of  mood,  tense,  number,  and  pin 
English  the  practice  of  eking  out  the  whole  verb  by  prefixing  j 
or  more  separate  words  to  the  simple  Imperative  ia  more  \ 
than  in  any  other  language,  but  it  is  so  merely  because  the  Eo 
verb1  is  the  simplest  of  all  in  structure,  and  makes  few. 
on  tho  radical  form,  effecting  its  euds  by  prefixing  without 
raring  the  required  additions,  while  other  tongues,  and  partic 
the  ancient,  fused  them  into  one  at  so  remote  a  period,  and  i 
quently  carved  them  so  strangely,  that  it  is  no  longer 
except  now  and  then  to  detect  their  origin. 
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This  Department  deals  with  tbo  various  questions  relating  to  EdocatioM 
industrial  and  intellectual,  whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  i ' 
society. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDED 

In  addition  to  the    papers  printed   in  the   foregoing 
following  were  read  in  the  Department  a — 

"The  Strong  Claims  of  the  Middle  Classes  for  Justice  in  the! 

of  Education."     Ey  Joseph  Bentley. 
"  On  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  :  their  History  and  Object*" 

Rev.  W.  Gibson. 
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On  the  Application  of  Symbolical  Methods  of  Social  Science, 

illustrated  by  the  Problem  of  Education."    By  Professor 

Hennessy. 
On  the  Best  Mode  of  removing  any  Disabilities  which  impede 

the  Advancement  of  Learning."     By  Professor  Hennessy. 
ftxt  Education  considered  in  its  Utilitarian  and  Social  Aspects." 

By  M.  A.  Hayes. 

INTERMEDIATE   EDUCATION. 

p.  Joseph  Bentley  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Strong  Claims 
e  Middle  Classes  for  Justice  in  the  Matter  of  Education."  The 
jr  observed  that  the  educational  improvements  of  late  years  had 

confined  to  the  upper  and  the  lower,  without  having  been 
dcen  in  by  the  middle  classes,  although  the  latter  contributed, 
kxes  and  subscriptions,  upwards  of  a  million  a  year  in  aid  of 
oved  education.  Good  teachers  constituted  the  key  to  all 
itional  improvement.  Teaching  required  special  qualifications 
>endent  of  intellectual  acquirements  ;  it  was  susceptible  of 
g  developed  as  an  art  itself.  Colleges  for  training  and 
rying  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  poor  had  already  been 
dished,  and  had  produced  satisfactory  results.  He  contended 
in  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  schools.  Two  years  ago 
.  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  presented  a  largely  signed 
ion  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Government  test  of  the 
fication  and  fitness  of  middle-class  school-teachers  as  well  as 
5  for  the  humbler  classes.  The  Government  promised  to  give 
matter   their   consideration.     Nothing  had  since  been    done. 

plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Bentley,  to  overcome  the  defect 
sated,  was  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the  training  of 
lers  for  middle-class  schools,  which  should  be  under  Privy 
icil  regulations,  but  should  bo  supported  by  private  contribu- 
». 

DISCUSSION. 

he  paper  on  Intermediate  Education,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hall,  printed 
ige  267,  elicited  the  following  discussion : — 

r.  Abraham  thought  it  would  be  undesirable  to  interfere  with  the  existing 
•tkmal  institutions  of  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Hall  had  professed 
tfmost  respect  for  those  institutions.  Supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to 
Are  with  them,  did  it  occur  to  the  meeting  that  it  would  be  possible,  con- 
(tag  all  the  difficulties  they  had  had  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  national 
Btioo,  to  achieve  such  on  interference  with  the  endowments  as  would  intro- 
U  system  of  intermediate  schools  within  any  reasonable  time  ?  Take  another 
I  State  aid  might  be  given  to  existing  intermediate  schools  of  all  denomi- 
bm.  Then  they  should  have  the  denominational  question  coming  again,  and 
i  farm  which,  would  raise  still  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  had  pre- 
W  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  dealing 
i  wthnifil  schools.  Then  came  the  third  plan.  If  they  were  to  have  a  net- 
k  of  State  schools  throughout  the  country,  what  would  they  do  in  that 
f  They  had,  at  the  present  moment,  to  a  degree  which  Mr.  Hall  seemed 
I  ■Beware  of;  a  number  of  independent  Roman  Catholic  establishments. 
tafcfin  alone,  thew  were  at  least  five  or  six;  and  he  had  seen  in  the 
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Freeman's  Journal  an  advertisement  of  a  school  lately  established  La  the « 
of  Longford,  capable  of  accommodating  U00  pupil*"  They  bad  got  w 
■Aooli  ill  ow  the  ©Gentry,  and  if  they  were.  (<■  raise  op  in  oottpetftta 
those  existing  schools  a  system  of  State  schools,  an  opposition  would 
which  would  afford  to  the  intermediate  schools  an  infinitely  smaller  mow 
success  than  the  Queen's  Colleges  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Queen'i  Co 
did  not  enter  into  competition  with  any  existing  and  flourishing  establish 
of  a  like  kind.  Were,  therefore,  the  State  to  adopt  a  plan  of  State  school* 
counties,  or  other  sub-divisions,  these  would  encounter  an  opposition  from  I 
Catholics  and  others  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  existing  schools,  wi 
saw  no  means  of  overcoming. 

The  Rev*  Mr.  M*Ilwaink  said,  inasmuch  as  this  country  had  1 
field  for  a  long  time  of  educational  principles — we  have  hod 
years'  war  on  the  subject  of  education — he  would  make  one  op 
with  reference  to  principle.  He  thought  that  the  public  funds  and  i 
education  were  tending  in  a  dangerous  direction,  the  public  fundi 
macadamising  the  roar!  to  knowledge  to  such  nn  extent  that  he  i "' 
where  it  would  end.  Credit  for  genius  was  given  to  them  as  a  people,  I 
hoped  tbey  bad  boom  merit  and  were  capable  of  rising  in  the  educational 
and  he  knew  that  in  old  times  men  rose  to  high  eminence  without  those  appl 
The  fundamental  principle  he  contended  for  was  this,  that  the  State  was  not 
of  necessity ,  to  educate  any  persons  except  those  who  were  in  a  state  of  ind 
and  required  aid.  He  did  not  think  that  any  person  of  the  humhler  ch 
entitled  to  go  to  the  Bl  etc  end  demand  as  a  right  education  in  the  higher  brs 
These  were  marketable  materials,  and  the  poor  man  might  as  well  ask  to 
np  in  materials  of  trade  as  demand  to  he  supplied  with  them  for  hischil 
the  town  where  he  was  a  minister  there  was  a  model  school  largely  endowi 
professedly  providing  education  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  yet  to  which 
and  persons  of  large  income  sent  their  children  to  be  educated.  He  feared  1 
intermediate  schools  might  be  of  the  same  description,  A  trader  worth  fin 
hundred  a  year  lately  came  to  hi  in  to  ask  him  if  he  should  send  his  chiW 
model  national  school  in  Belfast.  Such  was  the  class  that  was  reaping  to 
cxtrui  the  benefit  of  those  primary  schools.  He  thought  the  examination  i 
endowed  schools  of  Ireland  had  demonstrated  that  there  were  education! 
tattoos  enough  in  Ireland,  although  they  may  have  been  originally  of  a  d 
national  or  sectarian  character,  which,  if  improved,  remodelled,  and  pal 
Government  superintendence,  would  take  away  the  necessity  for  theestablfc 
of  a  new  class  of  schools. 

Mr.  D'Oesey  said  few  would  listen  with  patience  to  any  project  hern 
intermediate  education  that  referred  to  the  important  principle  of  training  I 
who  was  to  be  the  educator.  He  asked  permission  a1*  a  schoolmaster,  to 
very  plainly  on  this  point.  The  phrase  "  only  a  schoolmaster/'  although 
out  of  fashion,  was  still  not  altogether  extinct.  There  bad  been  in  eome 
and  .it ill  was,  an  impression  that  those  who  failed  in  other  professions  in 
for  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  higher  classes  of  schools — Eton,  Harm 
many  others  in  England  and  Ireland— enjoy cd  the  direction  of,  perhai 
most  eminent  men  that  the  University  sent  forth,  and  might  be  tal 
exceptions  to  his  observation :  but  of  the  middle  class  of  schools  a  large  J 
tiou  lying  between  the  schools  he  had  mentioned  on  the  one  hand,  at 
national  schools  on  the  other,  were,  as  had  been  well  stated  already,  a 
class  of  men — might  be  dare  to  use  the  expression — not  very  far  remove 
the  •'  Wackford  Squeers  "  order.  A  large  number  of  private  schools  wen 
the  direction  of  bankrupt  publicans,  dismissed  railway  clerks,  and  tafloi 
could  not  lind  sufficient  employment  in  their  profession.  It  was  eney  to|W 
defects,  hut  it  was  difficult  to  suggest  remedies.  He  knew  it  would  be  m 
if  men  were  deserving  they  were  sure  to  obtain  the  place  suited  to  their  tl 
the  world  would  ultimately  do  every  man  justice.  Imt  his  proposition  in  tool 
with  this  question  of  tuid*dle-cla«s  schools  was,  that  Government  had  no 
justice  to  the  profession  of  schoolmaster.  He  maintained,  that  sehoolmad 
schoolmasters,  and  not  merely  as  clergymen,  should  Ikj  at  least  upon  tbesao 
with  other  professions  in  yielding  a  crop  of  royal  inspectors  of  & 


tly  at  training  of  a  professional  character.  If  of  two  men,  one  we; 
ten  per  cent,  of  attainments  and  ninety  per  cent  of  teaching  powers 
?r  had  those  proportions  reversed,  the  former  would  make  the  better 
netted  skill,  far  more  than  profound  knowledge,  was  the  essential 
i  in  schoolmasters  for  all  sorts  of  schools, 
Henhbssy  said  that  while  he  had  much  pleasure  in  concurring  with 
of  the  paper  in  his  views  respecting  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
1 entirely  agree  with  hlni  as  to  I  he  mode  in  which  he  would  tarry  out 
3ement.  *  lie  believed  that  could  be  effected  only  on  the  principle  of 
trade  in  education ;  and  he  regretted  that  the  paper  did  not  seem  at 
nise  that  principle.  Only  one  or  two  years  ago,  when  the  question 
of  establishing  such  a  system  of  intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  as 
ndicated  by  Mr.  Hall,  instantly  a  meeting  was  held,  surpassing  in 
thusiasm,  and  influence,  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  witnessed 
ry  of  Cork,  under  the  presidency  of  four  prelates  of  that  county,  and 
Bent  the  county  members  and  other  members  of  Parliament,  and  a 
moos  and  decided  expression  of  opinion  took  place  totally  adverse  to 
es  laid  down  in  Mr.  HalFs  paper.  The  principles  that  meeting 
ere  those  of  freedom  of  education — that  every  denomination,  every 
eland  was  entitled  to  have  such  intermediate  schools  as  were  best 
leir  wants  and  requirements.  The  existence  already  referred  to  of 
&  schools  in  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland,  some  built  on  a  large 
a  fact  not  to  be  ignored.  The  principle*  which  should  guide  them 
nee  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  were  as  follow: ■-. — 
usually  designated  as  intermediate  education,  namely,  that  which 
scede*  the  university,  may  be  a  work  resulting  from  private  enterprise, 
be  carried  on  in  public  schools  endowed  by  the  State,  In  the  former 
It  of  freedom  of  eancatloD  must  necessarily  prevail.  The  head  of  such 
in  adopt  any  uniform  or  mixed  system  that  he  deems  EDOil  advisable, 
would  probably  do  with  due  regard  to  the  local  circumstances  of  his 
-  \clis-ivrlv  upon  some  preconceived  ideas.  He  would  not,  for 
much  success  if  lied  a  mixed  school  in  places  where 

fcion,  all  around,  entertained  strong  \  lews  In  favour  of  uniform  religious 
Another  teacher,  provided  with  an  equally  efficient  staff  of  assistants, 
I  the  relij^ion  prevalent  in  the  district,  would  lie  far  more  likely 
unerate  himself,  but  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  Inter- 
kools,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  State,  should  undoubtedly  be 
_  conformity  with  the  same  business-like  principle.  The  success  of 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  their  prudent  recognition  of 
Of  M  freedom  of  education.''    That  principle  did  not  at  all  exclude 
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could  fit  themselves  for  Trinity  College  or  Queen's  Colleges,     He  was  a  mem 
of  the  Queen's  University.    Out  of  twenty  Indian  Civil  Sen  ice  a[ ; 
given  last  year  to  lrfahuicn,  thirteen*  he  believed,  were  given  t 
men*  one  to  a  pupil  of  an  endowed  school,  and  the  remaining  six,  I 
number,  to  students  in  the  Queen's  University*  there  being  only  seven  omdidi 
altogether  from  that  university. 

Mr.  Gamulk  said  that  the  question  whether  the  education  of  the  mil 
classes  should  be  conducted  by  the  State  was  a  very  important  one.  In  hi*  ojut 
it  WOllld  be  Injurious  to  the  State  to  undertake  the  educatioi  hlie  ciai 

It  had  been  said  that  poor  classical  schools  had  disappeared  before  the  mtii 
Bchools.  If  the  State  were  now  to  establish  a  higher  class  of  schools  ibex  wi 
y  the  system  of  middle-class  schools  now  existing,  and  ultiuiatdt 
whole  education  of  the  people  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  No*,  he  i 
milted  that  in  this  free  country  It  would  be  more  advantageous  for  the  peopl 
choose  their  own  schools.  The  masters  of  State  schools  might  not  be  appol 
on  account  of  their  merit — for  they  all  knew  the  way  political  appointment*  I 
— and  would  not  be  likely  to  be  the  best  instructors  for  the  middle  clones, 
success  of  every  school  depended  on  the  exertions  of  the  schoolmaster  idmsd 
the  mode  in  which  he  treated  and  trained  the  children  intrusted  to  him,  an 
the  class  of  masters  he  obtained  from  the  University.  According  to  his  knuwl 
and  experience  of  this  country,  schools  for  classical  education  were  i 
required.  Was  there  any  want  of  competent  and  educated  young  men  fat 
learned  professions — of  the  Bar,  medicine,  and  the  solicitor! 
What  the  people  of  this  country  wanted  was  a  greater  desire  for  trade  audi 
merce.  The  rivalry  which  they  should  attempt  with  England  should  be  of 
description. 

The   Rev.   Nash  Stephenson  said  he  had  been  considering  the  tone 
temper  of  all   the  debates  in   the  House  of  Commons  of  late  years  an 
Babfecl   of  education.      Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had    for    many  j 
looked  with   a  jealous    and   suspicious  eye  upon  the  enormously  incru 
fjrarus  for  education,  and   if  anything  was  patent  It    WSJ   this,  that  thfj 
tended  to  limit  those  votes  in  future  years*       He  would   not    say  taat 
have  yet  arrived  at   the   maxim  nm,   but  we  are  approaching  very  near! 
it.     It  appeared  by  the  Commissioners*  Report  that  they  wished  to  *~ 
Imperial  exchequer,  by  throwing  a  certain  portion  oi  the  grant  on  the  < 
in  Knglnnd  ;  and  if  they  were  about  to  limit  the  grant  for  indui-m  i 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  make  a  fresh  grant  for  those  \ 
capable  of  paying  for  a  good  education  for  i  In  ir  children.     With  ] 
could  lie  done  to  promote  the  amelioration  of  those  schools,  which  he  n 
believed  were  about  to  be  left  behind  in  the  educational  race,  although  I 
could  not  be  done  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  assistance,  something  might  bti 
in  the  way  of  granting  certificates  to  those  who  were  al>out  to  enter 
private  adventure  schools  akin  to  what  had  been  done  in  England.    T 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  annually  sent  examiners  to  tl 
centres  of  England,  and  they  held  examinations  of  school  pupils  there,  »o*J  < 
ferrcd  certificates  upon  the  masters.    The  children  examined  were  divided 
two  classes,  one  under  fifteen  years^and  the  other  from  fifteen  to  eighteen;  M 
was  considered  a  matter  of  great  credit  by  the  local  masters  to  secure  those 
Uflcates  by  having  as  many  successful  candidates  as  possible.     It  woi 
for  the  colleges  here  to  do  something  like  that. 

A  Member  stated  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  had  done  so  this  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Hall,  in  his  reply,  observed  that  the  simple  answer 
trade  plan  of  education  was,  ilmt  it  was  not  educating  the  people.     Hisf 
not  necessarily  contemplate  the  appointment  of  masters  by  Government. 
been  said  that  the  country  wanted  to  have  trade  stimulated.    It  seemed  to 
that  the  gentleman  who  said  that  had  an  extremely  inadequate  idea  of  thed 
of  trade.  Why  not  educate  tradespeople  ?  Why  not  have  our  merchants <f 
men  ? 

The  Kev.  Professor  Gibson  (of  Belfast)  read   a  paper  ' 
Foundation  created  by  Erasmus  Smith  for  Educational  Oljod 


ial  indenture,  however,   by  which  Erasmus  Smith  made 

of  his  estates  for  such  objects,  had  been  since  discovered 

rmingham  Tower  in    Dublin  Castle  and  had  been   n«m- 

>y  him  (Professor  Gibson)  entire*  This  deed,  dated  1657* 
er  upwards  of  13.000  acres  of  land  in  several  counties  for 
latiou  and  endowment  of  Grammar  Schools,  vesting  the  same 
►es,  of  whom  six  were  leading  nonconformist  ministers,  and 
n  were  the  chief  officers  of  State  under  the  Commonwealth. 
*icai  members  were  the  same  as  had  been  selected  by  Cnun- 
•  revising,  with  a  view  to  their  confiscation,  tho  entire 
1  revenues  in  Ireland,  and  for  Lntrodtteiog  other  sweeping 

while  the  non-clerical  were  men  after  ('roniweH's  own 
joying  his  fullest  confidence,  and  prepared  to  cany  out  all 
urcsof  his  Government.    They  wen-,  in  short,  Cromwellians 

out,  about  whoso  religion*  profession  moA  standing  there 
?  no  question.  Additional  evidence  of  his  nonconformity 
e  fouud  in  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  alderman  in  1659, 
i  year  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  time  when  the  Independents 

all  their  glory.     But  shortly  after  the  original  indenture 

cuted  Cromwell  died,  and  all  things  were  changed.     With 

on    came  all    sorts   of  edicts    against  Nonconformity, 

Jniformity,  Conventicle  and  Five-mile  Acts,  in  consequence 

none  of  the  six  clerical  trusters  might  -how  himself  within 
ts  of  a  corporate  town  or  city,  while  the  rest  were  ipso  facto 
id,  and  were  no  more  heard  of  in  the  administration  of  auy 
religious  trust.  Twelve  years  after  u  charter  was  obtained, 
the  administration  in  far  different  hands,  requiring  that 
[  loolmaster  and  usher  in  the  schools  should  be  approved  by 
copal  authorities,  and  that  a  lectureship  should  be  founded 
Bxion  with  Trinity  College,     One  important  provision  ro- 

namely,  that  the  scholars  should  be  regularly  taught  the 
m  of  Archbishop    Ussher,   a  broadly  evangelical    formula, 


.4  *u  ,  T*r- 
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expended  on  Trinity  College ;  an  examination  hall  w 
cost  of  £2,500,  and  the  College  was  presented  with  a 
expense  of  £9000.     During  all  this  period  little  or  no  \ 
paid  to  the  founding  of  Grammar  Schools,  u  the  primary 
the  lute  Commission  had  once  and  again  characterized  it>  of 
About  half  a  century  ago  the  trustees  began  to  stud  tin 
north  and  south,  with  English  schools,  amounting  three 
to  119  in  all,  and  maintained  at  a  large  outlay,  while  ou 
Grammar  Schools  only  some  £700  or  £800  annually  were  i 
A  suggestion  had  been  made  by  a  special  commission  ir 
erect  a  professional  academy  of  a  high  class  hi  Dublin, 
not  attended  to.     In  one  important  respect  also  the  in 
founder  and  requirement  of  the  charter  had  been  dial 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  Ussher's  Catechism,  which  was 
by  others.     Upwards  of  £17,000  had  been  lost  owing 
continuance  of  English  schools,  on   which  it  had 
**  Thus  hare  the  governors,"  said  the  late  Commi 
neglected  the  primary  trust  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
managed  prudently  the  secondary  trust  of  the  English  schoi 
they  have  developed  to  an  extent  disproportionate  to  their 
Much  of  the  mismanagement  was  attributed  and  was,  doo 
to  the  constitution  of  the   governing  board  itself,  seven 
members  were  ex  officio  and  the  remainder  self-elected, 
revision  of  the  management  was  necessary,  and  demanded 
interference.     Intermediate  instruction  was  the  ediunM 
ment  of  the  day;  and  in  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith's  sc 
net  revenue  of  his  estates  consisting  of  upwards  of  £70C 
which  should  have  been  applied  to  this  important  object, 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  was  a  loss  to  the  comm 
was  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  Legislature,  which  had  a 
posed  with  reference  to  this  trust,  would  interpose 
place  it   on    a  basis    on    which,  as   originally   desi^ 
subserve  the  objects  of  the  entire  educational  interest  in 


discussion. 

"  The  Rev.  Henry  Irwin  contended  that  it  was  clear,  from  the 
writings  of  Erasmus  Smith,  that  be  was,  after  the  restoration  of  Cft* 
Episcopalian,  and  that  he  in  leaded  his  school*  in  Ireland  should  be 
Church  schools*    One  of  the  masters  named  in  the  charter  was  H, , 
though  he  bowed  to  the  storm  during  the  Protectorate,  was  a  Church ni 
Besioratton,  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Meath.    It  was  true  be  m 
esteemed  for  his  steadfastness  fa  religion  of  any  kind.    Then  was  i 
for  Mr,  Gibson's  observation  that  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  were 
to  be  In  strict  connexion  with  the  Established  Church. 

The  Rev.  F.  FmoEBJUJ>  said  be  was  patron  of  the  Erasmus 
Donnybrook,  and  he  conld  state  that  the  board  of  governors 
towards  the  repair  of  the  school  house.    They  had  expended  £V 
Tipperary  Grammar  School.     He  might  slate  that  the  charter  of 
granted  upon  Erasmus  Smith's  own  petition. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Graves  felt  he  was  called  upon  as 
professor,  and  one  of  the  Endowed  School  CommJssioners,  to 
tion.    What  Smith's  religious  or  political  opinions  were  before 
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stiesi  legally  of  little  consequence.  He  believed  the  institution  w 
Episcopalian,  and  was  worked  by  the  governors  in  accordance  with  the 
Wm  But  he  should  honestly  state  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  make  the 
■ar  schools  as  useful  as  they  might  have  done.  He  was  sorry  they  did  not 
srt  for  intermediate  education,  and  he  was  sorry  they  had  expended  so  much 
slowing  elementary  schools,  many  of  which  had  not  been  very  efficient. 
fence  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  the  governors  had 
dally  improved  the  administration  of  affairs.  Under  the  pressure  of  that 
suasion  they  had  done  a  great  deal  to  make  their  schools  more  efficient. 

DI8CU8SION  ON  THE   MACHINERY  OF   EDUCATION. 

B  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Willock,  D.D., 
Mr.  David  Boas,  LL.B.,  printed  at  pp.  270,  301,  the  following 
■■slon  took  place  : — 

;.  Kavajtjloh  said  that  after  all  had  been  done,  at  an  expenditure  of  £3,600,000 
Mr  of  the  so-called  National  System,  there  was  a  show  of  an  increase  in  the 
tasr  of  children  on  the  roll,  but  no  increase  in  the  actual  attendance,  and  the 
isn  did  not  on  the  average  attend  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  days. 
■Bag  to  the  last  return,  the  actual  number  in  attendance  was  264,000,  which 
one-third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls — namely,  804,000.  There  were 
days  in  the  year,  but,  from  recreation  and  other  causes,  there  was  not 
three  hours'  actual  study  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  each  day. 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  preparing  books  for  children  who 
1  going  to  school  at  seven  and  ceased  at  eleven  years  of  age.  Mr. 
referred  to  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer,  in  which 
bore  testimony  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  at  the  Christian 
Schools  in  North  Richmond  Street,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the 
Schools  in  Marlborough  Street,  both  schools  being  in  the  same  parish, 
■nefidal  results  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frazer  attributed  to  the  religious  spirit  and 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  influence  of  a  common  faith  between 
and  the  children.  The  Endowed  Schools'  Commissioners  had  borne 
that  the  greatest  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  highest  discipline 
schools  of  a  denominational  character,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  In 
published  this  week  by  an  inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  it 
'  that  in  the  county  Wicklow  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of 
i  schools  attended,  while  the  attendance  in  the. national  schools  was 
fO  per  cent.  The  member  for  Dungarvan  held  up  before  the  House  of 
a  primer,  the  highest  effort  in  which  was,  "  John  threw  a  stone  down 
;"  and  yet  88  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  national  schools  were 
in  learning  this  primer.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  were  in  the  next  after  that, 
section  of  which  was  confined  to  words  of  one  syllable;  only  six  per  cent. 
in  the  higher  class-books. 
lLumv,  (of  Portlaw,)  said  he  was  manager  of  a  non-vested  school,  and 
i  first  established  the  greater  number  of  the  children  had  to  be  put  into 
referred  to ;  but  an  infant  school  hod  since  been  established,  and  the 
effects  were  already  experienced.  The  children  of  the  poor  hod  to  leave 
tt  so  early  an  age  that  it  was  highly  important  to  have  good  infant  schools. 
Bsv.  Mr.  Framr  said  he  believed  that  it  was  essential  to  give  more 
than  heretofore  to  primary  education.  They  required  what  he  might 
schools,**  in  which  respect  the  Americans  were  far  before  thcin. 
would  greatly  facilitate  educational  progress.  In  his  opinion  the 
qualifications  were  required  in  infant  school  mistresses.  He  was  surprised, 
fag  to  this  country,  to  find  under  the  National  Board  two  systems,  one 
connected  with  vested  schools  and  the  other  connected  with  non-vested 
It  now  turned  out  that  they  had  in  Ireland  only  about  1,600  really 
« tehopto,  according  to  the  basis  laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  while 
h|  4000  schools  in  which  the  patron  could  decide  whether  there  should  be 
re  instruction  or  not. 

asor  HsamssY  said  the  system  of  elementary  books  in  both  England 
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and  Ireland  was  fully  discussed  at  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  . 
was  found  that  in  England  the  utmost  freedom  In  books  existed,  while  it 
there  was  a  ratem  til  monoi  Careful !y  compared  the  two  syst 

came  to  I  he  ahnnst  unanimous  conclusion  of  strongly  rcprohati 

tad  in  Ireland,  and  of  strongly  upholding  the  English  system  as  an 
for  this  country.  Hw  views  then  expressed  received  ibe  approval  of  tbel 
of  the  Department,  Mr.  Adderley.  If  it  was  indispensable  to  hare  a  I 
feQ  EaterQBt  the  child,  it  wu  equally  indispensable  that  the  dead  insti 
also  be  calculntc<l  to  attract  his  attention  and  excite  Ma  interest. 

The  Etav  M  r.  1  fi  htaxr  objected  to  the  prec  of  elemeo 

and  praised  the  German  system,  which  attracted  the  child  and  ex 
on  the  subject.  Wherever  it  wu*  practicable  he  was  in  favour  of  three  dej 
in  a  school — the  initiatory,  the  junior,  and  the  senior.     He  would  mak 
qut't  non  that  the  teachers  should  be  fully  able  to  do  their  work,  Uiai 
impart  the  instruction.    No  man  should  l  d  a  teacher  who 

peal  defbd  In  lit*  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  faf  the  Kildarc  Place  Training  Schools)  stated  tha 
schools  were  to  be  found  all  the  improvements  recommended 
Pestalozzr,    Their  work  consisted  of  two  distinct  branches — what  to  1 
how  to  teach  it.    Of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjecti  in  Ireland  the 
fortunate  was  the  schoolmaster  class.  Very  often  fifty  or  sixty  chi: 
ages  and  capacities,  were  s*ent    in  upon  one  man  to  learn   i 
alphabet  to  trigonometry,  But  be  was  human,  and  there  was  alin 
The  visit  of  the  Inspector  was  not  looked  forward  to  bj  er  as  U 

it  friend  so  much  as  that  of  a  detective.    The  object  of  the  Inspectors 
liinl  out  what  had  been  done,  but  what  the  children  did  not  ki 
kinson  complained  of  the  Injustice  often  done  to  teadteci  by  the  reports  i 
inllt  for  their  positions,  and  said  that  by  the  result  of  such  reports  t 
of  excellent  teachers  were  sometimes  broken. 

Dr.  WiLUiCK  said— It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  the* 
him-  offered  have  been  to  so  great  an  extent  approved.    There  is  < 
however,  to  which  Mr.  Fraxer  has  objected,  on  which  I  would  say  a  few 
the  way  of  explanation.     I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  qualifica 
school  mistress  should  be  of  the  highest  kind,  and  that  It  requires  a  pern 
of  intellect  to  teach  young  children.     But  here  is  the  difficulty  :— 1/  it 
places  you  do  nothing  until  you  get  teachers  of  this  kind,  nothing  will 
and  education  will  come  to  a  dead  stand.     In  towns  and  in  a  f 
local  itiei  it  Es  possibli  to  have  infant  schools  such  as  would  satbf, 
meats  of  theory,   and   be  perfect  in  their  details;  but   in  thousands 
throughout   the  country  we  must    use   the  inferior   materials   n 
attainable,  and  him  them  n»  the  hr-r  aeeniinl.   ft  is  fot  this  reason,  look 
subject  iu  a  practical  way,  that  I  have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
clas»  of  schools,  like  small  dame's  schools,  definite  iu  their  object — teaohii 
to  ihe  youngest  class  of  children — unpretending  in  their  nature,  and] 
valuable  work  at  a  moderate  oust.     Such  is  the  cl  of  my  suggest! 

in|  irora  no  desire  to  undervalue  or  dispense  with  the  regular  \ 
wherever  it  can  be  established* 


DISCUSSION    ON    IRISH   NATIONAL    EDUCATION, 

On  tlje  reading  of  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Will 
M.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  David  Boss,  printed  at  pp,  270, 
the  following  discussion  ensued: — 

The  Rev.  Alexander  B'OasKY  begged  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks, 
renee  to  the  public  education  of  Scotland,  he  observed  that  mixed  *c» 
been  the  practice  there  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  his  own  knowW 
oed  the  ca.se  of  a  school  of  700  boys*  of  different  creeds,  where  not  s  d 
ciilenl  of  religious  discussion  or  controversy  arose.  He  did  not  mess  lrt 
the  religious  element  was  eliminated  from" the  education  of  the  boys;  »• 


'i    in      I'm  i    iu  nun   iiiinLiuiiu — tin.   mi^iuus  iiuu  ulliuu  uj    hic  vunuiiu  vu 

not  leaving  it  to  auy  teacher  whatever.    This  wuitld  be 
the  religious  question  in  This  country.    The  clergy  would  then  occupy 
mrition,  that  of  the  religions  instructor*  of  the  p  ''ople,  and  be  as  ninth 
lasier  .pic  in  religions  mutters  as  the  ordinary  teachers 

tasters  in  secular  Bitllu  I  Then  we  would  have  the  schoolmaster  and 
nan  working  together,  and  not  have  the  former  merely  a  subordinate 
Her  an  occasional  visitor  of  the  school.  We  would  have  the  school* 
xmghl  *ed  in  his  professional  capacity,  Mid  might 

en  a  schoolmaster  will  fit  on  the  bench  as  Minister  of  Public  Insti  uc~ 
I  aom>  this  kind  was  done — until  the  schoolmaster  wna  placed 

ter  position,  and  the  scholastic  profession  classed,  as  it  ought 
wsr  learned  professions,— it  would  be  impossible  to  get  men  of  a  high  el  osa 
and  it  would  remain,  as  it  had  been  well  described*  either  a  "young 
adder,"  or  a  refuge  i'ov  the  destitute — for  broken  down  tailors,  bauk- 
ans,  and  dismissed  railway  clerks. 

1  Hiwaijte,  (of  Belfast,)  said  his  impression  was  that  a  crisis  in  the 
-ducat  ion  in  Ireland  had  arrived — a  crisis  when,  if  there  were  forbear- 
ration,  and  Christian  charity  on  both  sides,  a  solution  might  bo  had  of 
-  totally  and  entirely  Opposed  to  any  separate  -ystem  of 
ti  Ireland;  and,  whether  denominational  or  separate,  he  was  ■fpond 
bitter  experience.  He  thought  that  the  opposition  to  the  principled 
onal  Board  had  been  gradually  narrowing  itself,  and  they  were  now 
tirade  gome  of  the  great  fundamental  principles.  There  was,  first,  the 
Won l  of  Uod;  secondly,  the  right  and  duty  of  every  Baa  to 
K  thirdly,  the  connexion  between  religion  and  education*    There  woo, 

.   principle  equally  important — liberty  «'l  conscience, — that  if  a 
or  approved  ot  any  of  these  principles,  he  ought  not  to  stiller  then-tor. 

Ible  thai  they  who  held  those  principles  Blight  change    their 
t  leave  their  principles  intact  *     lie  could  readtl  *nch  an 

it,  as  would,  without  any  sacrihVc  of  principle  adjust  the  practical 
>f  the  question.  #He  believed  the  lime  was  come  when  those  principles 
ad  stared  mi^hi  ■  d  and  maintained.     They  bad,  in  fact,  all 

ided.  Tin-  Legislature  had  come  to  thin,  that  they  would  not 
r  man   for  adhering   to    principle.      A   great   deal   had   ben   said 

of  legislating  for  u  minority;  but  was  Ireland  to  be  pal  out  of 
nations  because  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  her  population  I 
t  the  beads  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  might  to  meet  and 
how  the  question  might  be  met.  One  thing  was  certain: 
at i onal  Board  was  remodelled,  Ireland  would  never  be  as  it  «uight  to 
a  Board  be  comtioscd  of  men  who  hud  won  urtaes  in  tlit*ir  ndncjitioiial 
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some  result*  of  personal  inspection  of  the  schools  in  Dublin,  M 

fe|  denominational  1/rtliH  WVI  ■ » - ^ r  ■  good  Ijltem  if  it  ould  V  avoid* 

unfavourable  to  the  Mgfrllt  interests  of  education,  but  he  would  a  lLou 

r  a  denominational  system,  with  Us  religious  fervour  and  i 
cheerless  secular  system. 

Mr.  Lefeot,  M.P.,  said  he  rejoiced  in  the  temper  which  bad^ 
of  this  discussion :  but  as  the  discussion  had  been  carried  on 
in^n,  he  thought  it  not  unbecoming  as  a  layman  to  say  a  word  i__ 
The  Established  Church  in  Ireland  had  led  the  way  in  the  educatl 
people  in  the  schools  of  the  Kildare  Place  Socictyt  which  gave  religfot 
M  without  going  into  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  Church.  Aa  to  tl 
constitution  of  the  National  Board,  it  was  not  worth  an  observation,  I 
tl  nuance  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  in  its  present  constitution, 
be  recollected  that  they  were  not  there  merely  to  condemn  the  < 
without  saying  what  system  they  would  recommend  in  its 
LefioyJs)  opinion  was,  that  the  system  proposed  by  the  late 
Ossory  was  that  which  was  fairest  fur  all  classes  in  thin  eo 
wish  the  clergy  to  go  anions:  the  people  and  inn) met  them  in  I 
of  the  Church*  at  the  same  time  that  he  admitted  the  right  of  Roman  \ 
do  the  same.  He  would  have  a  paid  Board,  responsible  to 
system  established  by  which  the  best  secular  instruction  would  he  i 
where  the  clergymen  of  different  persuasions  would  each  have  an  < 
teaching  his  own  tenets. 

Mr.  A.  11  Sri. u  van  denounced  the  National  System  as  leading  t 
and  deception,  and  gave  instances  from  his  own  observation  of  the  1 
it  worked*  in  w  oosvenl  school  under  the  National  Board  in  Dublin, 
various  statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  and  other  i 
Roman  Catholic  religious  worship,  eecreted  in  nooks  and  l  " 
avoid  be  skilfully  concealed  from  view  during  the  hours  for  I 
and  the  •'  altar,"  like  the  famous  piece  of  furniture  which  waa  a  bed  \ 
a  chest  of  drawers  by  day,  was  turned  into  a  desk  during  the  ho 
education.  He  contended  that  such  deception  had  an  injurious  ( 
mind  of  youth.  The  speaker  instanced  what  he  characterised  aa  sin 
on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  a  Protestant  school  under  the  Na 
He  also  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  omitting  or  mutilating  the  courage 
Study  in  national  schools*  He  believed  in  the  (  lunch  Education  f" 
history  was  taught,  but  this  important  branch  of  education  I 
national  schools.  The  children  were  never  taught  even 
history.  Religion  was  the  surest  aid  and  guide  ofcman. 
progress  of  Scotland  was  largely  owing  to  the  excellent  ay 
there. 

Professor  Gjebok  took  exception  to  the  statement  that  by  « 
National  System  bad  been  pronounced  a  failure.  As  a  Presb} 
ill  Iter  from  that  statement.  It  was  not  the  view  of  the  Presbyterian  k* 
believed,  of  many  more  who  did  not  belong  to  that  body,  that  rhe  Nat 
tern  had  proved  the  egregious  failure  it  bail  l»een  represented.  The  V\ 
Church  had  been  for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  system.  Tto 
alliance  were  agreed  on  in  1840,  and  since  that  time  the  Presbyterian  C 
worked  harmoniously  with  the  National  System.  He  hoped  Govern© 
be  sustained  in  standing  by  secular  education  on  a  broad  and 
basis,  leaving  it  to  the  Churches  each  to  supply  its  own  distinct!? 
its  own  form  and  way, 

Mr.  Whiteside,  M.F.,  desired  to  say  a  word  In  regard  to  woe 
from  the  speaker  who  had  last  addressed  the  meeting.    A  phrase  of  1 
ear — "When  the  Presbyterian   party  formed  an  alliance 
Board.**     That  was  a  very  correct  expression.      The 
are  inquiring  is  supposed  to  be  "  national."     It  is  a  ve 
particular  Church  should  find  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
with  a  system  presumed  to  be  national.      After  a  full  in 
of  Presbyterians  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  alliance 
with  this  so-called  National  System.   That  was  strictly  < 
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able,  and  Scriptural  as  the  Presbyterian  body.  To  apply  the  argu- 
y,  if  there  be  a  body  equally  learned,  able,  and  Scriptural,  their 
got  not  to  be  ignored  in  considering  this  question.  Who  coauaeooed 
education  in  this  country  7  The  Established  Church  in  the  Kildare 
>ls;  and  there  are  on  record  fifty  letters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
approved  of  their  principle,  by  which  they  had  a  good  secular  educa- 
ere  at  liberty  to  teach  their  own  version  of  the  Bible,  which  wih  a  very 
-the  l)ouny  version.  Mr.  Whiteside  proceeded  to  observe  that  he  did 
to  say  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  advise  a  system  which  would 
majority;  but  no  greater  tyranny  was  ever  inflicted  than  to  say  that 
must  control  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  minority.  He  would 
me  Minister  that  he  mijjbt  as  well  attempt  to  lift  St.  Paul's  on  the 
ud  as  attempt  to  change  the  convictions  of  the  people  on  the  subject 
His  (Mr.  Whiteside*?)  opinion  was,  that  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Wis  the  right  one.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  so-called 
could  continue,  and  be  thought  the  discussions  on  the  SolJMt 
good  results,  for,  though  teamed  and  illustrious  men  might  change 
lis,  yet  men  not  bo  learned  and  illustrious  might,  by  their  firm  adhe- 
same  clear  and  consistent  line  of  conduct,  succeed,  for  consistency  and 
ist  in  the  end  prevail . 

[Jt-Willocs,  F.T.C.D,,  supported  the  National  System,  and  contended 
every  reasonable  requirement.  He  was  as  anxious  for  the  religious 
'  Protestant  children  as  any  one,  but  he  could  give  them  a  sound 
struction  under  the  National  System,  simply  by  allowing  the  Roman 
ldren  to  retire  when  the  religious  instruction  commenced. 

^[.F.,  as  an  Irishman,  would  not  hesitate  there  or  elsewhere  to 
deep  sense  of  the  benefits  which  the  system  of  national  education  hud 
Km  his  countrymen,  results  which  were  rendered  the  more  apparent 
em  of  competitive  examination  under  which  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  bo 
lien  obtaining  their  fair  share  of  official  employments  in  the  country, 
objections,  no  doubt,  which  militated  against  the  system,  and  finding 
ority  of  the  clergy  of  his  Church  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational 
ras  prepared  to  waive  any  preconceived  opinion  which  he  might  bava 
Ing.  that  those  to  whose  hands  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  the 
the  large  masses  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the  country  preferred 
nal  grants.  He  had  observed  there  to-day,  as,  indeed,  he  had 
re,  that  the  flat  had  been  pronounced  by  the  clergymen  of  all  j»er- 
enrfa  at  the  National  System  ;  but  he  was  anxious,  indeed,  to  learn, 
it  stated  in  that  Section  plainly  and  fully,  what  was  the  plan  proposed 
for  he  felt  certain  that  no  man  in  that  assembly  would  be  content  to 
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under  tbe  National  Board  (a  Protestant  being  patron)  they  could  afford 

;  pt ura  1  o  r  rel  igiou  i  ed  aoal  to u  required,  provid  ed — mark,  provided— 
Catholic  children,  if  any  attended  the  school,  were  removed  from  such  • 
teaching.  He  (Mr.  O'Brien)  was  opposed  to  prosclytisin,  whether  from  I 
or  Protestant  hand -.  It  too  often  untitled  belief  without  supplying t 
exchange,  and  he,  for  one,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  or  el  sew  I 
Oppose  the  payment  of  tbe  money*  of  the  State,  collected  from  all  a 
parties,  to  the  purpose  of  proselytizing,  under  the  gu 
Of  education,  tbe  children  of  persons  possessing  the  will  but  not 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Hesry  ]>e\  irr  asked  why  was  it  that,  condemned  as  the 
the  two  great  sections  Into  which  thoughtful  men  were  divided  in  this 
continued  to  exist \%     Ho  believed  it  was  in  QODieaQflpOl  of  the 
untenable  demand*  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  thai 
Protestant    (tag*   which  worked    in    unison  with   it.     Tbl 
Society  and  its  clergy  demanded  the  public  money,  not  for  Hie  pari 
eating  the  Protestant  poor  in  Protestantism— -an  object  in  pursuit  of 
would  have  the  support  of  every  independent   man— but   for  the 
teaching  their  religions  views  to  Roman  Catholic  children.     Xow. 
thetn  that  this  would  not  bo  permitted.     Tbe  whole  Catholic  body 
to  it.    Not  alone  the  clergy,  but   the   Catholic  gentry — the 
educated,  and  the  influential  classes — were  determined  that  no 
religion  to  Catholic  poor  children  except  I  atlcli ok     If  efforts 
teach  Proteetanli sin  to  Catholic  children,  they  must  be  made 
not  at  the  expense  of  funds  for  the  supply  of  which  be  and  ev< 
wie  taxed.    Why  should  not  the  poor  Catholic  child,  edu< 
J  he  State,  have   his   religion  M  well   protected  as  the  ebildren 
rimes,  who  were  educated  at  Stoneybnrst  or  at  Cloagoweat    It  1 
suggested  that  some  system  of  hybrid  or  nondescript  religious  teuehi 
be  devised  in  which  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  could  bo  alike  u 
But  he  told  them — though  without  pretending  to  speak  with  a  inherit 
was  onh  nn  Limatettr  theologian — that  that  was  a  practical  inn 
Roman   Catholic  would  consent  to  receive  any  religious  in*i 
children  except  through  or  front  his  own  authorized  rel 

Tbe  Kev.  J.  Hall. said  though  some  of  the  friends  of  " 
deem  it  proper  to  join  in  the  debate,  they  rejoiced  in  tire 
truth  would  in  tbe  end  prevail,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  be  trii 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Folet  said  the  nation  would  never  tarry  out  the 
Roman  Catholic  party.  He  had  Listened  to  the  opinions  expressed 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  as  well  as  these  by  tbe  Protestants* 
opposed  to  the  National  Board.  It  wan  incumbent  «>n  every  Prot 
MM!  be  put  an  end  to  a  system  which,  whatever  id  faults,  was 
extirpation  of  many  prejudices,  and  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
country.  They  ought  to  struggle  on  for  the  right  of  free  thought  a*i 
tyranny  of  tyrants*  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  erery  land.  \Vhat  \b*. 
Catholic  people  wanted  wju*  to  put  the  education  of  the  country  in  the  | 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  The  nation  would  never  consent  to  have  th 
Every  freeman  in  the  land  would  stand  up  against  it.     It  wan  out  of  thc«, 
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Well,  then,  the  other  side  wanted  a  Protestant  education  exclusively, 
also  out  of  the  question.     Let  Protestant  priiiciph  ft  \w  I  aught 
but  let  not  I  aak  to  have  the  principles  of  the  Church 

supported  bv  the  State, 

The  Rev.  Hr.  (Jt  in,  of  "St.  Lawrence  6  Toole"  Roman  Cat 
Roman  Catholics  did  not  wish  to  encroach  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
considered  the  right  of  the  Government  to  look  after  the  money  which 
national  purposes.     They  only  wished  the  State  to  allow  Bourn 
Protest  mils,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  grants  for  the  purpose  of  si 
their  children.    There  were  4,000,000  of  n  holies,  and  the* 

those  4,000,000  ought  to  be  carried  out ;  he  did  not  see  why  any 
stand  up  and  dictate  to  a  majority.    What  right  had  any  m 
Catholic  laymen  should  not  submit  to  their  clergy*  if  they  tbu 


is    Here  was  a  version  different  from  the  Douay. 

Scripture  lesson  every  national  school   teacher  was  exp 

That  was  inconsistent  with    the   doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Chu 

t  to  the  books  generally.  Irishmen  or  (.'atholicshad  uolhiug  to  du  wiili 

Would  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  submit  to  the  Indignity 

I  those  of  a  different  religion  should  oempoee  their  school  book* 2 

child,  no  matter  what  his  religion,  wm  protected  as  to  the  reli- 

ig,  and  the  patron  was  hound  to  allow  the  pastor  access  to  the  child 

1  at  reaeonable  times.    The  parental  right  was  recognised.    But  tin  a 

•sod  to  save,  as  they  said,  Catholic*  from  the  t vruiiny  of  their 

t  that  which  was  tyranny  here  was  legally  acknowledged  in  England 

i,  where  the  right,  of  the  Church  over  the  education  of  tin  children 

What  was  horrible  lure  lust  all  its  horrori  iu  England.     In  L646» 

lurteen  Protestant  prelaU  r,  IJIHJ  clergyman,  thirty  -three  peon,  U>82 

rdlords  supported  an  address  condemning  the  principle  and  rule  of 
Board,  which  not  only  prevented  Protestant  patrons  frouTo mi- 
it  faolic  child  io  read  tin  Bible,  but  which  required  Ihem  to  he  the 
nts  in  excluding  the  ehild  from  the  school.  It  WW  staled  in  that 
84o  "that  the  parent  had  no  right  to  require  others  to  be  his  inatru- 
!brcing  an  unlawful  exercise  of  his  authority  over  bis  ehUd."  The 
lijected  to  was  altered  in  1847  for  Archdeacon  Stopford,  and  the 
ng  thus  cleared  away,  these  gentlemen  joined  the  National  Board. 
EL  Renton  said  that  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
r  discussion.  N'u  parent  who  had  any  regard  to  the  religion  which 
would  wish  to  intrust  the  religious  education  of  bis  children  to  any 
■ty  in  whom  he  badpcrfeei  confidence — whether  he  was  Roman  (Jatholie, 
i,  Presbyterian,  or  Congregational  ,ist.  If  the  man  were  sincere  he  ought 
romise  his  faith,  and  he  ought  to  he  earnest  in  seeking  to  inculcate 
and  to  propagate  it.  It  was  nothing  mure  or  less  than  a  com- 
conoossion  of  principle,  to  say, "  1  will  let  this  alone,  if  you  let  that 
re  is  a  wide  range  as  to  which  they  were  all  agreed,  and  with  respect  to 
ought  to  act  together-  It  was  a  true  principle  of  politic*]  economy 
to  supply  nothing  to  the  subject  which  the  subject  could 
mself.  They  were  speaking,  of  course — it  should  foelnarne  in  mind— 
poor  children.  It  wo*  only  on  the  principle  that  the  State  pro* 
>r  paupers  and  destitute  persons  that  it  enonla  pro  vide  education  for 
of  its  subjects.  If  the  Stale  provided  education  for  i  portion  of  its 
which  there  waa  no  other  provision,  it  should  be  done  justly,  knowing 
to  of  religious  opinion,  no  diversity  of  faith,  but  simply  supplying 
a  the  principle  that  thev  administered  relief  to  paupers*     What,  then, 
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bordering  on  polemical  discussion,  and  to  leave  religious  instruction  to  be  gina 
by  the  parents*  and  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  to  which  the  parents  belong.  He 
admitted  that  the  systems  in  Ireland  and  England  were  entirely  adverse.  It  wis 
an  extraordinary  and  a  disgraceful  thing  that  it  should  be  so.  They  should  try 
and  get  rid  of  denomi  nationalism — -a  system  by  which  money  might  be  extracted 
for  the  instruction  of  children  and  applied  for  the  propagation  of  something  else. 
Professor  Henxksst  considered  that  neither  of  the  papers  had  given  a  cornet 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  was  freedom  of  education.  Upon  this  quesii 
had,  on  a  former  occasion.  stated  these  views: — "The  interference  of  the  State 
with  education  should  be  strictly  equitable,  whether  in  famishing  resources  fi 
maintenance,  or  in  giving  the  weight  of  a  formal  recognition  to  the  results  of  its 
operations.  No  exclusive  monopoly  of  education  by  the  advocates  of  •  ring)* 
special  system  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  i 
religious  or  secular  educational  party  should  be  entitled  to  receive  its  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  assistance  granted  by  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  education,  and  no 
student  who  has  stored  bisiniml  with  i  m  of  science  or  literature  should 

encounter  any  obstacle  in  obtaining  a  just  acknowledgment  for  his  attainment*. 
In  no  ton n try  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  education 
more  imperatively  demanded  than  in  Ireland/"  Thisv  be  thought,  covered  the 
whole  subject  of  education.  According  to  his  view,  it  followed  that  tho* 
gentlemen  who  were  in  favour  of  the  secular  system  bad  a  right  to  obtain  a  Mr 
share  of  the  bounty  of  the  State  to  support  their  system.  But  tbey  should  net 
have  Uje  right  of  forcing  their  system  upon  others.  Those  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  denominational  system  bad  an  oqual  right  with  the  secular  party.  In  Ireland 
there  vrote  three  departments  of  education,  the  elementary,  the  intermediate,  asd 
the  university.  He  wmi  obliged  to  unhesitatingly  confess  that  the  elementary 
came  closest  to  the  principle  S  freedom  of  education,  though  in  some  respects  it 
had  fallen  short.      He  thought  the  National  System  might  be  modified  with 

ntoQQM. 

The  Rev.  H  ucfcVSJ  TSUOBOTIJE  expressed  bis  opinion  that  the  opposition  new 
manifested  to  the  NaU  item  by  the  Church  Education  Society  on  the  one 

hand,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  a  section  of  the  laity  on  tne  other, 
would  become  gradually  weaker.  He  believed  no  system  but  the  National  Systca 
could  1h?  worked  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sullivan  nifl  they  were  not  there  to  approve  of  a  system  because  no  other 
would  be  given  to  them,  bnt  to  ascertain  the  heat,  upon  principle  and  justice,  and 
not  upon  expediency.  He  strongly  denied  that  the  Catholic  laity  supported  ibe 
National  System.  The  thousands  they  had  expended  in  creating  and  supporting 
school*  not  under  the  National  Board,  showed  that  the  National  System  d 
receive  their  support.  The  system  supported  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Cn 
should  and  would  be  established  here. 

_Tbe.Rev.Mr.  DlBSOff  said  the  question  was  one  of  compulsion  ornon-comp 
He  protested  against  any  system  that  would  force  upon  a  child  religious  teaching 
differing  from  the  religion  of  its  parents.  Was  a  national  system  of  education  to 
be  made  n  great  national  machine  for  proselytizing? 

Tin-  Rev.  Hamilton  Verscoovlt,  said — I   have  derived  great  pleasure  from 
listening  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  question  yesterday,  as  well  as  to- 
day, and  am  very  thankful  that  there  has  been  so  much  moderation  of  spirit  and 
of  language  on  all  sides.     I  wish  to  take  a  practical  view  of  what  we  ought  to  do 
in  the  present  crisis.    It  Mems  to  me  that  two  very  important  parties,  represents! 
by  the  Church  Education  Society  on  one  side,  and  some  Roman  Catholic  geollt* 
men  on  the  other,  have  put  forth  their  views  very  distinctly,  and  in  varioni 
forms  of  expression  j  but  one  cannot  help  observing  that  howeve*  opposed  to 
each  other, — although  as  widely  separated  as  the  antipodes  as  regards  tMr 
principles— they  do  agree  in  ihU  one  thing,  namely,  that  education  ought  tott 
dl -MiiiuiinafionaL    I  can  see  no  other  state  ut"  the  question,  as  gather 
result  of  yesterday's  discussion.     Further,  I   think — as  was  very  wi 
Br,  Willock — the  denominational  system  is  that  which  enables  the  patron  of  the 
school   to  refuse  secular  education   to  every  child  who  will   not    aeet'i 
religious  instruction.    The  National  System  protects  the  child  from  bei 
a  religion  of  which  his  parents  disapprove.    The  denominational  sys^m,  *» 
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applicable  to  this  country,  has  the  one  great  anil  irremovable  objection,  that  it 
allows  the  patron  of  a  school  to  teach  bis  own  religion  to  the  child  in  uftMMlliai 
to  the  will  of  the  parent.  Thus,  not  only  truth  might  lie  taught  against  the 
parent's  wish,  but  error  likewise.    That  1  believe  to  be  fatal  to  the  denomina- 

»tional  system  being  accepted  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  therefore  it  seems 
that  there  is  only  one  alternative,  and  that  is  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
System.  I  do  not  want  now  to  express  my  opinions  stool  principles;  I  am  only 
dealing  with  facts  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  li  proved,  to  my  mind, 
by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  distinctly  repudiated 
the  denominational  system,  am!  yet  now  I  see  that,  so  far  as  the  organs  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  are  to  be  regarded  as  expressing  thcirisenlimcm  -. 
acquiesce  in  iL  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  press  particularly  upon  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  here  present.  The  thing  that  naturally  occurs  to  me,  viewing 
the  present  position  of  the  question,  is  this : — If  there  be  a  combined  assault  by 
i wo  parties  upon  the  National  System,  to  all  appearances  it  must  be  in 
danger,  and  we  might  expect  it  to  be  overthrown*  But  ia  that  really  likely? 
I  for  one  do  not  l>elieve  It  is.  1  believe  that  there  li  not  the  slightest  likelihood 
of  it,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why.  I  have  analysed  the  powers  of  the  two  parties, 
and  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  the  opposition  comes  entirely 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Roman  Catholic  laity  certainty  approve 
of  the  system.  It  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  their  attendance,  and  that,  ■  ore- 
over*  after  the  strong  expressions  of  disapproval  of  it  which  have  been  enunciated 
by  their  clergy.  If  they  disapproved  of  the  National  System  they  would  hat* 
abandoned  the  schools  at  once.  The  continued  attendance- of*  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity  shows  that  they  lead  their  clergy  nolau  voUtw  to  the  system,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  against 
fationa]  System  will  be  very  strong,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  increasingly 
roug — yea,  I  think  it  will  be  increasingly  weak.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  Education  party  to  the  National  System — whatever 
reasons  they  may  have,  and  in  many  of  them  I  have  been  thoroughly  a 
sharer  myself — I  still  look  at  the  matter  in  a  practical  way,  and  1  do  not  think 
they  will  be  very  strong  in  their  attack.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  they  will  be  growing  every  year  weaker  and  weaker.  Why  do  I  say 
so  I  Every  day  we  see  and  know,  and  have  proved  before  our  eyes*  l>eginning 
with  the  venerable  Primate,  who  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  his  old  age, 
when  no  one  could  possibly  suspect  him  of  any  object  but  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  going  on  to  many  of  the  clergy,  we  see  that  the  objections  entertained  by  the 
Irish  clergy  to  the  National  System  are  to  a  great  extent  given  up.  They  see" that 
those  objections  were  carried  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  and  that  they  really  were 
not  objections  that  could  be  maintained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unlawful  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Board  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Pollock  said — 1  have  listened,  Sir,  with  great  atten- 
tion to  the  debate  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  for  in  truth  it  originated  in  a  very 
great  degree  from  the  paper  I  read.    I  have  observed  to-day  aw  well  as  yesterday, 
that  there  have  been  no  substantial  objections  whatever  brought  forward  to  the 
suggestions  I  then  made,  and  to  which  the  objections  made  by  my  reverend  and 
venerated  friend,  Mr.  Verschoyle,  do  not  apply.    The  (hing  need  not  be  denomi- 
on  the  one  handj  on  the  other,  it  need  nut  continue  as  it  is  on  the 
national  basis.     It  is  substantially  that  put  forward  hy  the  Yen.  Dr. 
mors,  when  he  said  : — *k  In  any  public  measure  for  helping  on  theeducation  of 
.pie,  <  rovernment  was  to  abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of  religion  at 
their  part  of  the  scheme,  not  because  they  held  the  matter  to  he  insigniti- 
he  contrary  might  be  strongly  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  [he  Act — but 
ground  that  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Christian  world  they  would 
no  cognisance  of,  just  because  they  could  exert  no  control  over,  the  religion 
the  applicants  for  aid,  leaving  this  matter  entirely  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do 
the  execution  and  management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  on 
sist,"     That  is  the  proposal  and  plan  which  I  have  and  favoured  to  sketch, 
leaves  every  patron  free  to  give  religious  jns traction,  so  that  what  I  claim  for 
lyseW  1  give  to  those  who  conscientiously  di  fTer  from  mo.    Good  is  secured,  while 
tious  convictions  are  respected  on  all  hands. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Verschoyle— I  trust  you  will  explain  to  us  the  difference  betweft 
your  scheme  and  the  denominational  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  n? 
identical. 

Rev,  Mr.  Pollock — Those  who   have  advocated  the  denominational 
demanded  that  certain  sums  shall  he  glvoa  to  them,  over   the 
which  the  .State  shall  have  no  control. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Vbrschoyle— That  is  what  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
dm  i  and. 

Mr.  Kavanaoh— Tlii'.v  never  Baked  it.    They  repudiated  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Verscuoyle— I  did  not  understand  the  Roman  Catholic*  ill. 
spoke  here  to  demand  it. 

The  Kin.  Dr.  Willim  k — If  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  auacetioa* 
Mr.  Pollock,  we  shall  obtain" the  information  which  Mi  Verschoyle  o*kf  ft*. 
Would  you,  Mr- Pollock,  in  one  of  these  schools  which  you  dkmt 

Roman  Catholic  child  to  retire  when  the  hour  of  religions  instruction  arrives? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pollock— Yew,  Sf  be  tafavd  to  fto  10. 

The  Rev.  Thaodkcb  O'Mahoky,  Established  Church  catechist  to  the  Mirfla* 
rough  Street  Model  School,  put  the  question  in  another  form — Bat  would  j* 
refuse  him  the  secular  ir.st  ruction  n«\i  day  r 

Rev.  Mr.  Pollock— 1  wish  distinctly  to  state  that  what  I  ask  for  myself  1 
willing  to  grant  to  others.     If  a  child  comes  to   my  school  t 
instruction,  I  will  not  consent  to  give  him  secular  instruction  unless  he 
my  religious  instruction. 

Rev.  Dr.  WxilOOl — Surely  that  i-  the  denominational  system. 

In  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.*  Fraaer,  the  Rev.  tfasb  Stephenson  stated 
i   il  ilf   -runt  was  not  given  to  the  religious  body,  hut  to  the  school. 

Rev.  Mr.   Pollock — There   should   be  nothing    bidden,    Tb 
which  the  school  was  conducted  would  lie  made  known  to  ev 
children,  and  they  would  do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  religious 
to  be  impart*  il.     (  me  observation  I  am  very  desirous  to  make  before  I 
Dr.  Willock  said  that  in  case  of  delinquency  he  would  be  able  to  refer 
to  the  Ten  Commandments.     I  maintain  that  such  an  am 
instruction  has  a  tendency  to  DeJoiB.     It  is  nothing  more  than  pure  m< 
has  nothing  of  a  higher  order.    It  has  nothing  in  it  that  affects  11 
the  feelings — gives  vitality  to  the  soul.     Such  religious  instruction  as 
never  suit  any  party  in  this  country.     It  is  the  shadow,  not  «« 
even  this  is  to  be  given  not  as  extracted  from  the  Word  of  God,  but 
morality.    It  never  will  be  adopted  by  those  who  have  their  hearts  real! 
canoe  of  the  education  of  the  people '  Until  greater  liberty  than  that  is 
HO,  We  hum   huh]  i he  "pinion  thai   reUgioii!-   instruction  is  practically 
I  feel  fully  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  quest  ion,  and  I  declare  iuy 
that  the  agitation  of  it  in  such  an  assemblage  cannot  but  lie  atl 
results,  and,  in  the  name  of  truth   and    patriotic  devotion    for   oor 
country,  I  entertain  the  ardent  desire  that  something  will  be  devised  that 

iter  justice  to  I  he  noble  subject  of  education  than  anything 
at  the  same  time,  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  the  conscientious  con 
daenea 

Mr.  Alkxanoee  Scm.ivah  contended  that  Mr.  Verschoyle  we* 
stating  that  the  National  Board  was  only  assailed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  not  by  the  laity.     As  a  layman  he  dented  it,  and  be  denied  it  in  the 
of  the  O'Connor  Don,  who  had  Bpoksn  against  it  in  the  Hot 
had  not  heard  a  si i^lr  argument   brought  forward  against  theci 
Mr.  Polbnk,  sulistauiiatcd  h\  Mr.  Fra>er,  ami  supported  by  the 
clergy  from  Englnnd  and  Scotland.    The  denominational  system  had 
in  England,  in   Canada,  la   Australia. — all    through  the  British 
then,  was  it  not  extended  to  Ireland  Y     Or  was  it  l>elieved  that  the  mixed 
of  Ireland  was  better  than  the  system  width  prevailed  in  all  other  ports 
empire?     It  was  not  the  fact,  as  had  been  stated,  that   the  oppusitioB  to  * 
National  Board  was  growing  weaker;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  gathering  ******* 

Rev.  Dr.  Gibbon — Mr.  Pollock   confessed,  as  a  conscientious  man,  th 
would  not  impart  secular  instruction  to  any  child  unless  that  child 
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on.  The  whole  question  turned  on  that.  It  was  a  question  of 
>n  or  non -compulsion.  They  were  not  to  forsake  their  principles,  but 
i  not  to  make  them  an  engine  for  proselytisni.     Mr.  Pollock  had  stated 

ppeal  to  the  Ten  Commandment  rely,  without  more  direct  referenoe 

ord  of  God*  had  a  tendency  to  lead  to  Deism.  He  (Dr.  Gibson)  took 
litfer  from  that.  There  was  a  law  within,  in  the  heart,  the  law  of  eon- 
svhieh  was  also  a  law  of  God. — a  law  which  God  recognised,  and  to 
is  inspired  KMMtlft  I'dhcred.  It  was  competent,  in  carrying  out  the 
instruction  of  the  National  Board,  to  appeal  to  the  moral  nature,  and  to 
fbt  deliverance  on  that  subject  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  without  enter- 
any  exposition  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

it.  Mr.  Pollock — repented  that  every  parent  sending  Ms  child  to  the  school 
*  distinctly  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  principles  of  the  teaching 
s  child  would  receive.  It  was  a  complete  delusion,  therefore,  to  call 
oselytizing  system. 

illuck.  in  reply,  said— While  no  one  has  attempted  to  disprove  the  facta 
have  stated  in  my  paper  respecting  religious  instruction  in  national 
except  by  pronouncing  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  words  of  Christ 
1  in  the  M  general  lesson  "  to  be  **  Deism/'  the  result  of  all  this  discussion 
that  the  true  character  of  the  claims  put  forward  here  by  Mr.  Pollock, 
presentativc  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  is  now  dearly  brought  to 
i  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood  by  this  Section.  He  has  declared 
iidra  for  schools,  to  be  supported  by  Parliamentary  aid,  the  patrons  and 
S  of  which  shall  have  power  to  refuse  secular  instruction  to  every  child 
I  not  accept,  or  remain  for,  the  religious  instruction,  ffhere  are  to  be, 
g  to  his  scheme,  on  the  one  band  schools  under  Protestant  clergymen  and 
tif  all  denominations  into  which  Roman  Catholic  children  will  not  be 
,  M  scholars  unless  they  accept  Protestant  religious  instruction:  and  on 
'band  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  laymen  which  Protes- 
dren  cannot  frequent  without  receiving  Roman  Catholic  religious  instrue- 
hat  this  is  his  proposal  is  evident  front  his  replies  to  the  question  put 
knd  from  his  own  words,  "What  I  ask  for  myself  I  atu  willing  to  grant  to 
Now,  Sir,  deny  it  who  will.  I  say  this  is  the  denominational  system, 
jression,  in  its  correct  and  recognised  acceptation,  does  not  denote  schools 

i  all,  or  the  great  majority  of  ehildren,  h i  one  denomination.     It  does 

•r  denote  a  system  in  which  in  sponsible  grants  are  made  to  separate 

he  B4  >"g  r,o  control  over  either  thcedueatinn  or  the  expenditure. 

IOt  denote  either  the  one  or  the  otlnr  »f  these,  though  it  has  been  made  to 

this eoatiOTeisf ;  but  ii  Is  an  expression  having  a  well-known  definite 

.  thrived  from  an  actually  existing  state  of  things,  and  commonly  applied 

iucational  system  of  England,      in  that  country  it  denotes  schools  under 

al   managers  of  all  denominations,   aided  by   the  State,   in   which   the 

•s  arrange  the  religious  Instruction  as  they  think  ripht,  exactly  as  Mr, 

claims  for  his  schools  ;  and  in  which  secular  education  is  refused  to  every 

10  will  not  accept  the  religious  instruction  also. 

lev.  Nash  Stephenson — No;  thai  Is  not  the  English  system. 

Hillock — Surely  I  cannot  he  mistaken.   In  the  English  Protestant  schools, 

tular  instruction  refused  the  Roman  Catholic  child  who  will  not  accept 

rious  Instruction  I 

rspHK»sox— No. 

Hillock— But  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic  child  obliged  to  receive  some 

of  the  religions  instruction '? 

jtephessos — Yes ;  he  must  read  the  Bible  daily  without  note  or  cora- 

iiuock — That  is  sufficient ;  he  mast  receive  some  religious  instruction. 
I  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  must  read  the  Bible — the  authorized  ver- 
bal to  read  the  Bible  without  the  interpretation  of  his  Church  is  to  the 
Catholic  denominational  teaching.      Roman  Catholics  would  consider  it 

efore,  what  Mr.  Pollock  demands  for  his  schools — the  power  to  re- 
instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic  child  who  will  not  read  the  Bible 

,  with  the  practice  of  the  English  denominational  schools,  and  he, 
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eeemingly  without  being  aware  of  it,  is  really  labouring  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
tbe  de no  mi  national  system.  Now,  Sir,  I  aaj  that  tola  system  would  be  mort  in- 
jurious to  Ireland  especially  to  the  Protestant  population  of  it.  The  rwwwft 
becomes  evident  when  you  understand  the  distribution  of  that  population.  There 
are  numerous  localities,,  especially  in  the  south  and  west,  and  many  too  » 
the  north,  in  which  the  Protestant  child  population  does  not  exceed  four  or  Bt«» 
while  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  fifties  and  hundreds.  How  would  Mr.  Pollock's 
system  work  in  one  of  these  places  t  There  would  be,  of  course,  a  fine  school, 
with  a  large  average  attendance,  a  good  salary,  and  a  competent  teacher,  under 
the  priest  j  the  religious  itisti tuA  km  would  i>e  Buch  as  he  ordered,  and  compulsory 
on  every  child.  But  what  about  the  Protestant  school  and  the  fire  Protestant! ! 
V,  .uld  there,  could  there  be  a  separate  school  for  them?  Impossible!  five 
children  cannot  make  a  school  ;  it  would  lanpui-h  and  die,  or  the  master  would 
languish  and  run  away.  And  the  end  of  it  would  he,  that  these  five  Protestant! 
would  either  remain  at  home,  do  without  education*  and  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
or  they  would  attend  the  only  possible  school — the  priest's— and  pay  as  the  price 
of  their  secular  education,  a  portion  of  their  school  hours  each  day  devoted  to 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Will  any  Protestant 
clergyman  stand  up  here  and  tell  me  that  this  would  lie  a  beneficial  state  of  thing* 
for  the  Protestantism  of  Ireland?  I  say,  most  confidently,  it  would  not.  Th*f* 
would  be  hundreds  of  places  in  which  these  Protestant  minorities  would  be  thai 
sacrificed ;  while  there  would  be  scarcely  a  spot  where  the  Roman  Catholics,  fran 
their  numbers,  would  not  have  a  school  for  themselves.  The  sacrifice  of  Protes- 
tant minorities,  then— that  is  the  feature  in  Mr. Pollock's  scheme,  which  condemn! 
it  in  the  judgment  of  calm -thinking  men,  and  stamps  it  as  suicidal  when  put  for- 
ward by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country.  Having  wm 
disposed  of  Mr.  Pollock's  educational  scheme,  1  cannot  conclude  without  noticing 
briefly  another  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kenton,  and  which  I  bsve 
frequently  heard  advocated  by  some  of  tbe  most  intelligent  men  with  whoa 
I  have  con  versed  on  the  subject.  They  have  said  let  there  be  no 
vested  schools,  no  patrons  or  managers,  but  let  Government  take  the  edu- 
cation of  the  country  into  its  own  hands,  and  have  State  schools — like  tbe 
model  schools — and  there  provide  the  best  secular  education  for  tbe  people, 
permission  being  given  tn  ilu'dergj  <»|  all  jtersuosions  to  impart  religious  ii; 
tion  at  regularly t  appointed  times  to  tbe  children  of  their  own  flocks.  The 
imagined  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  It  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  scruples  of  conscience  which  many  might  feel  in  undertaking  to  become 
patrons  and  managers  of  schools ;  and  being  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Board,  these  schools  would  lie  sure  to  provide  sjood  secular  education,  at  least  (tie 
the  people.  Now  I  perfectly  agree  with  tliono  who  ad  vacate  this  plan  tbtr 
withstanding  some  objections  to  which  it  is  open,  it  would  be  the  best  plan  tor 
Ireland  if  it  could  be  introduced*  But  it  cannot  now  be  introduced.  If  we  were 
about  commencing  the  education  of  Ireland  ;  if  the  field  was  dear — no  school* 
already  in  existence — and  the  question  was,  what  is  the  beat  kind  of  school  no* 
for  the  first  time  to  introduce  into  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  Government 
secular  system  would  lie  the  best.  But  it  is  now  too  late  for  an  attempt  of  tbe 
kind,  to  which  a  greater  opposition  would  be  made  than  ever  assailed  tbe  National 
System.  For  a  moment,  let  M  pappose  such  an  attempt  made,  and  let  us  ascer- 
tain how  that  system  could  be  Introduced.  Either  all  the  present  non-vested  school* 
houses,  4000  in  number,  would  be  given  up  by  their  owners — for  it  miM  be  re- 
membered they  are  all  private  property— to  the  Government,  to  be  convened 
into  secular  schools;  or  Government  would  commence  anew,  and  build  new 
echoolhouses  over  tbe  whole  country;  white  tbe  old  sehoolhouses  were  left  wiifc 
their  owners,  to  be  turned  into  ordinary  dwellings,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
As  to  tbe  first  alternative,  I  ask  here  of  all  present,  is  it  likely  that  tbe  present 
owners  of  non-vested  sehoolhouses  would  jrive  them  up  to  Government  to  be 
converted  Into  secular  schools"?  Would  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  give  up  their 
non -vested  schools  for  this  purpose?  Would  the  Presbyterians r  I  ask  Mr, 
Pollook,  Would  the  Church  Education  Society  do  so  ?  If  they  would  not,  whst 
only  could  remain  to  be  done?  We  should,  ns  the  lirst  step,  have  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  two  or  three  millions  for  building  sehoolhouses  in  Ireland ;  and, 
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lode  to  any  other  difficulty,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  thai 
est  is  either  now  in  humour,  or  within  any  reasonable  time  is  likely  to  be, 
two  millions  for  schoolhonses  in  Ireland  ?  No  one,  I  think,  will  say 
kely ;  and  if  it  is  not,  to  talk  now  of  a  secular  State  system  for  Ireland 
s  dream  and  an  illusion— a  thing  that  cannot  be  realized — and  the  only 
conclusion  to  arrive  at  is,  that  since  the  denominational  system  would  be 
wis,  and  the  secular  system  impracticable,  there  is  nothing  so  well  suited 
ad  as  the  present  National  System,  which,  while  it  respects  the  rights  of 
ce,  gives  ample  opportunity,  as  I  have  shown,  to  managers  to  impart 
i  instruction  to  every  child  whose  parents  do  not  object  to  it. 

THIRD  DAY'S  DI8CUSSION. 

the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Professor  Kavanagh  and  Sir 
Kane,  printed  at  pp.  312—325,  the  following  discussion 

■or  Shaw  charged  the  Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  the  National  Board 
onsistency.    But  the  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not  rest  on  one  side,  it 

Sually  to  the  other.  He  asked  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  how 
clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  seeing  that  they  sup- 
In  the  non-vested  schools  and  in  the  private  schools,  of  the  middle-classes, 
p  principle  that  they  impugned  in  the  National  System  ?  He  had  attended 
tools  in  Dublin.  He  was  afterwards  the  master  of  one  of  them,  and  he 
ire  that  in  those  schools,  conducted  all  over  Ireland  by  Protestant  clergy* 
b  day  was  commenced  with  religious  instruction  from  the  Bible  and  with 
sting  of  prayers.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  seeing  the 
•  education  given  in  such  schools,  sent  their  sons  there.  They,  of  course, 
i  master  that  they  wanted  no  religious  instruction  for  their  sons,  but 
j  wanted  secular  instruction,  and  they  sent  their  boys  at  half-past  ten 
or  at  whatever  hour  the  religious  instruction  had  concluded.  In  all  his 
ice  he  never  knew  a  solitary  instance  of  a  master  refusing  to  take  a  boy 
t  terms.  The  Protestant  laity,  the  Presbyterian  laity  knew  of  this  system, 
at  their  boys  to  the  schools,  and  never  dictated  to  the  master  to  refuse 
i  boys  who  attended  on  the  terms  mentioned.  Why  should  his  fellow- 
mto  abandon  this  principle  when  they  came  to  the  education  of  the  poorer 

He  would  tell  them.  Because  they  thought  that  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
Catholics  could  be  plundered,  could  be  bribed  out  of  their  religion.  They 
,  they  could  not,  interfere  with  the  middle  classes  of  Roman  Catholics,  but 
leeived  that  they  could  purchase  or  bribe  the  lower  classes  into  abandoning 
til.  The  desire  to  proselytize  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
y  Protestants  to  reject  the  principle  of  the  National  System,  and  to  call  for 
,  the  denominational  one.  But  leaving  that,  let  them  test  the  case  on  the 
le  by  the  principle  carried  out  in  Trinity  College.  Roman  Catholics  never 
ito  avail  themselves  of  the  secular  instruction  given  by  the  University,  but 
rariablv  declined  the  religious  instruction.  Yet,  as  a  great  Protestant 
ion,  Trinity  College  gave  universal  satisfaction  in  this  country. 
rOTfciiLLT  said  he  agreed  fully  with  Sir  R.  Kane  as  to  the  requisites  that 
>  be  supplied  by  State  education  for  the  people— namely,  that  every  child 
te  fully  protected  from  all  interference  with  its  religious  belief.    Now,  it 

otgection,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  the  National 
,  that  under  it  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  child  was  not  fully  protected.  He 
tot  have  risen  at  all,  only  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  had  said  that  all  the  clergy 
the  National  System. 

tOWT  Kahe — I  don't  consider  that  all  the  Catholic  clergy  desire  it ;  on 
trary,  I  believe  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  don't 

r  CRdllt  said  that  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  spoke  of  what  he  said  was  the 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  he  would  take  leave  to  speak  what  was  his  own 
ind  the  feeling  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  and  it  was,  that  in  all  State 
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education,  in  national  schools  an  J  otherwise,  there  should  be  absolute 
education — perfect  non-interference  by  the  State  either  in   religious  or 
religfiuw  teaching.    That  was  the  principle  carried  out  Ed  the  London  UnW~ 
lo  winch  he  belonged — there  the  teaching  might   be   Protestant,  CsuV 
Jewish  y  exactly  as  they  chose*    Ttie  first  of  Sir  Robert  Kane's  object  i- 
denonii national  education  waa,  that  it  would  revive  proselytlsm.    As  to  that 
nil  he  could  say  was  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  Roman  Catholic  would 
ever  shrink  from  any  fair  attempt  to  make  proselytes from  that  to  other  religion!. 
They  did  not  desire  to  prevent  Protestants  from  persuading  Cathotics  to 
cm  in  verts  to  the  Protestant  faith  by  every  fair  means  in  their  power: 
objection  was  that  the  denominational  system  would  prevent  the  i 
growth  of  united  Hljeral  education.    That  could  not  apply  to  the  poor 
and  the  fact  of  religious  education  being  the  principle  of  the  others  w< 
prevent  the  growth  of  united  HbonJ  education.    The  third  objection — 1 
independence  of  inspection,  he  would  combine  with  the  fourth,  in  wi 
Hobert  Kane  osser led  that  the  clergy  desired  to  govern  all  education — 1 
Catholic  Church  held  that  oil  education  was  thoroughly  and  entirely  wit! 
pbere.    He  spoke  under  the  correction  of  many  clergymen  present  when  he 
he  Church  claimed  no  such  thin  r      She  I  I  aimed  religious  education,  in 
it  all  paid  her  deference,     t  Ker  sccidur  education  the  Church  clai 
control,  and  practically,  he  might  say  in  one  great  instance  that  bad 
tinner!  before — the  Catholic  University — it  was  exclusively  Catholic  la; 
took  bo  targe  ■  part  In  commencing  it.   They  took  also  a  targe  part  in  the 
and  on  the  representative  senate  their  action  was  equally  free*     From  that  i 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  force  in  the  objection  about  indcj*endent  in 
denominational  schools — religious  insi>eetIonT  of  course,  was  not  required, 
tor  tin   secular  education,  that,  of  course,  had  for  its  object  simp 
ficiciicy,  ami  nothing  else.     He  had  to  point  out  an  inconsistency  in  the  st 
of  Sir  Robert  Kane*    Sir  Robert  advocated  State  education  that  was  not 
national,  and  at  the  same  time  he  said  all  who  wished  to  have  denomi 
education  could  really  obtain  it,  for  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  funds 
purpose.    Contrast  that  with  the  statement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  po[ 

sarily  all  funds  required  for  the  education  of  the  poor  Roman  < 
[nlancl  should  be  supplied  by  the  State*    It  thai  were  consistent  with  the 
that  In  any  place  whore  poor  Roman  Catholics  wished  for  denominational  education 
they  could  have  it.  he  must  say  he  did  not  perceive  the  consistency.     Sir  Root 
Kaoe  advocated  perfect  freedom  of  education— that  is,  that  all  Khali 
Institute  whatever  scheme  they  like,  but  be  (Major OTteilly)  would  oi 
had  been  remarked  by  Montalemberl  in  France,  the  ra<  alion  is 

and  equal   if  one  side  is  weighted.     If  one  system  of  education*  he 
v.  In  (her  exclusively  Protestant  or  exclusively  Catholic — exclusively  denomina* 
tioual  or  non-denominntional  in  Ireland — if  that  system  be  largely  paid  and  en- 
dowed  by  the  State,  free,  independent  education  running  along-sideof  it  can 
laid  fee  have  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.     That  principle  was  endorsed  tin 
year  by  Parliament,  when  it  refused  to  make  grunts  for  literary  teachinv' 
model  sobools  on  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  fair  competition  between 
schools  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  when  they  were  oppoe 
the  same  place  by  schools  supported  by  the  State.    An  observation  had  been 
n*  to  the  satisfaction  given  by  such  institutions  a"  Trinity  College.  Nov 
to  lay  that  that  satisfaction  could  not  be  admitted.     No  institution  cou 
to  be  perfectly  fair  that  dkl  not  give  all  an  equal  chance. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  FaA8EK  said  lie  had  listened  to  the  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  of  Sir  R.  Kane  and  Mr,  Kavanogh  with  great  attention, 
to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  upon  them,  and  he  thought  that 
who  had  heard  that  discussion  must  see  that  while  Ireland  wi 
sessed  of  a  national  system  of  education  in  theory,  it  was  not  so  in 
First,  there  was  no  common  support  for  national  schools,  either  by 
taxation  or  by  prescribed  voluntary  contribution ;  secondly,  there  woe  no 
management  of  the  schools;  out  of  5000  schools  there  were  only  fifty  uni 
any  joint  local  management.  Next,  there  was  no  common  system  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction ;  it  remained  with  the  patrons  to  soy  whether  tberc 
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m  any  snch  instruction  in  the  national  school  or  not.  The  Moraonitc  or 
might  teach  his  religion  in  the  school  which  was  under  his  caret  but  for  all 
inn  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Protestant  scholars  jn  thai  m  Im,.].  n,j 
lity  of  obtaining  religious  inatru>  tion  would  be  provided.  This,  the  so- 
ational  or  mixed  system,  was  really  the  denominational  system  exagge- 
t  was  the  system  of  the  individual  managing  hSl  school  according  to  his 
uliar  tenets.  It  ignored  history — the  collection  of  the  experience  of  past 
countries,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  of  heroism — and  was  there- 
patriot  ic.  It  ignored  religion  and  the  Bible,  in  enforcing  moral  and 
•  .ration!  upon  man.  and  was  therefore  ud philosophic.  It  was  non- 
a  in  its  teaching,  and  was,  therefore,  counteracting  the  process  of  this 
and  truest  civilization  of  the  human  race.  There  could  t»e  no  reference  to 
lungs  and  examples  of  Christ  during  school  hours,  as  evidence  of  fcbo  lovo 
or  the  sinner  :  that  was  impossible.  Here,  then,  is  this  so-called  Ntflfc  mat 
We  had  a  system  without  joint  local  support — without  joint  manuge- 
rithout  any  acknowledged  basis  of  religious  teaching,  set  before  us  as  a 
if  investigation .  The  I  toman  Cnlbol  ics  were  dissatisfied  with  the  system, 
ilians  were  dissatisfied.  Presbyterians  were  not  thoroughly  satisfied; 
'  were  now  met  in  order  to  remedy  the  defect*  of  the  system  so  far  as  they 
But  one  solution  had  been  suggested — that  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Pollock — 
suggestion  would  seem  to  satisfy  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  (at  holies 
is  of  Episcopalians  ami  Presbyterians.     Under  it  the  iao  could 

school  as  at  present — so  could  the  Episcopalian — n  oonM  the  Roman 
\  itonly  required  a  good  secular  instruction  a*  the  condition  of  receiving 
lent  money,  the  religious  teaching  being  left  to  the  different  parties.  In- 
had  been  referred  to  ■  he  believed  they  might  have  under  that  system  a 
t  plan  of  national  inspection;  but  he  held  it  was  not  right  to  bin  the 
•s  belonging  of  necessity  to  the  sauic  religions  creed  a*"  the  manager  of  a 
md  coming  in  to  examine  the  scholars  of  that  school  in  secular  instrue- 
<*  thought  that  managers  of  schools,  if  of  the  creed  of  the  BltabUlhod 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  Roman  Catholic  inspectors  coming  into  their 

0  test  the  efficiency  of  the  secular  instruction.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
me  manner,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  inspec- 
.he  Rev.  Mr.  Pollock  would  agree  to  this  and  would  lake  this  wide*  view  of 
set,  it  might  go  far  towards  a  settlement  of  the  question.  He  believed 
iat  prohibitory  regulation  regarding  religious  teaching  in  national  schools 
waled,  much  satisfaction  would  result.     That  regulation  discarded  the 

God,  as  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  showed  \  it  deteriorated  public 
on.  Ijecause  it  removed  from  the  national  school  the  only  authoritative 
ok  on  the  great  social,  moral,  and  religious  duties  of  life, 
ivirr  said  he  had  not  time  to  answer  Sir  R.  Kane  in  detail,  us  bo  would 
lo,  but  he  believed  the  force  of  this  observation  would  be  felt  by  every 
In  would  say,  with  all  humility,  that  almost  every  state- 
by  Sir  R.  Kuue  was  directly  contradicted  by  fact,  He  would 
en  who  said  fct  No  "  that  he  would  prove  his  assertion.  Sir  Robert 
\  ational  System  a  mixed  system  ;  the  fact  was  we  had  no  mixed 
a  Ireland  ;  we  had  an  exclusively  denominational  system.  The  National 
was  educating  the  people  to  a  certain  extent,  he  admitted,  but  if  so, 

1  only  so  far  as  it  was  a  denominational  system.  It  was  an  ahor- 
a  failure,  except  as  a  denominational  system,  if  not  a  fraud  and  an  ini- 

Str  Robert  Kane  said  the  denominational  system  mould  be  a  gigantic 
f  proselytism.  He  would  only  say  that  the  State  ought,  and  he  would, 
mble  individual,  nrga  on  them  the  duty  of  giving  the  best  safeguards  it 
iinst  any  such  use  of  the  grant-  He  believed  that  whenever  the  denomi- 
eystem  should  be  recognised  by  the  State,  (which  it  must  be  in  the  end,) 
ols  professedly  for  other  objects  than  the  imparting  of  secular  education 
obtain  no  grant.  Such  schools  as  the  Irish  Church  Mission's  must  con- 
be  supported  bv  private  persons,  If  there  were  any  schools  of  the  same 
-  ou  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  would  do  the  same  with  them.    The 

r  of  Dublin  had  never  abandoned  its  principle  of  religion*  instruction, 
its  mission  of  giving  to  society  an  accomplished  race  of  gentle* 
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men  as  ministers  of"  the  Established  Church,  of  whom?  intellect  and  education tttfy 
had  had  such  examples  in  this  Section.  Hajor  '  »'Reilly  was  a  dutingufchei 
graduate  of  the  Unlfeuflfr  of  London  ;  he  (Mr.  Devitt)  was  an  humble  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Dublin/and  he  held  it  that  the  Catholics  of  both  countries  oagta 
to  be  grateful  to  those  institutions  far  supplying  high  class  education  to  CatboUv 
when  there  was  no  other  institution  to  supply  It,  But  the  day  was  gone  by  wbs 
<\tTlin]ii>  oujjht  to  be  indebted  to  any  Protestant  institution  for  receiving  *W^ 
education.  There  ought  to  Ik?  an  institution  representing  t  he  greatness,  the  digaH*,  J 
the  importance,  and  the  power  of  ilie  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland — a  great  i 
tionat  institution  for  the  Catholic  jieople.  The  Catholics  had  contributed  £100,010 
for  that  object — they  were  ready  to  tax  to  o  the  extent  of  £10,0004 

year,  and  all  they  asked  was  liberty  to  form  and  maintain  such  an  institution, aj| 
that  ite  HghL  of  conferring  degrees  should  be  recognised  bj  the  State 

Professor  Kavanaqu  said  he  was  examined  in  1864  nerore  the  House  of  Look 
and  he  felt  happy  at  that  time  in  Wing  able  to  declare  that  be  had  never  wit&eaol  1 
during  twenty-four  years  that  he  had  been  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
one  instance  of  a  proselytizing  character.  He  repeated  that  statement  now  will 
great  pleasure.  He  had*  been  all  his  previous  life  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  ami  hi 
had  never  met  with  any  school  which  was  not,  in  fact,  denominational,  and  b« 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  mixed  education.  Until  he  went  to  the  north  •! 
Ireland  he  knew  nothing  whatever  practically  of  its  working  evih  Up  to  tin 
time  there  was  no  example  except  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  mixed  edaa*  I 
tion  and  the  operation  of  it,  he  did  not  moon  to  say  altogether  in  consen.oeMI 
of  it,  but  in  that  part  of  Ireland  religions  ami  party  animosity  was  carrisi 
to  a  greater  length  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Ireland.  Now,  the  opera- 
tion of  such  schools  might  bo  tlins  illustrated:  suppose  a  Protestant  buy  h 
the  south  of  Ireland  sent  to  a  national  school  under  a  Roman  Catholic  patrol; 

the  master  of  the  -I l.  wlm  is  ;i  Roman  Catholic  we  will  suppose,  wisha*  tt>    i 

observe  moat  strictly  the  **  rules  and  regulations  "  of  the  Board.  After  some  tin* 
devoted  to  secular  instruction,  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  coimcb  on,  vd 
the  master  turns  round  a  card,  on  which  tin'  printed  in  good  large  letters,  s 
couple  of  inches  long,  the  words  "religions  instruction/"  Well,  the  Uti 
does  not  like  leaving  his  schoolfellows,  and  remains  with  them,  and  hears  all  the 
religious  doctrine  entirely  opposed  to  his  faith.  This  is  no  imaginary  case,— tto 
sympathy  of  numbers  leads  him  to  remain  ;  the  master  does  not  compel  him,  do* 
not  coax,  he  auks  no  question  whatever  about  him.  Well,  the  religions  inarav 
fcfcffl  Wing  over,  the  master  says,  u  I  will  give  you  something  for  your  f. 
He  gives  him  a  printed  paper  addressed  "John  is  informed,  in  compliance  iriifc 
the  instructions  contained  in  rule  16,  section  IV.,  part  1,  of  the  rules  and  r**t- 
Laiionfl  of  the  Com uiissi oners  of  National  Education,  that  James  attended  ti€ 

religious  Instruction  given  by  me  on  the day  of ;  1861,  at  the  timtost 

apart  for  religious  instruction  in  the  above  school." 

Rev.  Mr.  IVOiiset — That  is  to  warn  him  not  to  let  the  boy  attend  again. 
Professor  Kavaxaoh — Is  this  the  system  that  the  Roman  Catholic  peopl*  <C 
Ireland  accepted  as  an  experiment  from  which  should  be  banished — to  u*e  tbf 
remarkable  words  of  Lord  Stanley — "even  i!n  huh  ion  of  proselytizing**  Ibl 
father  may,  perhaps,  be  a  tenant  under  a  Roman  Catholic  landlord — say  Mr. 
Monsell,  the  EarUsf  Kenmare,  or  Lord  Dunraven,  all  zealous  Catholics — or  be 
may  he  illiterate,  and,  seeing  a  printed  paper  handed  to  him,  he  takes  it  for  also1 
process,  and  either  throws  it  into  the  tire  or  lights  his  pipe  with  it.  No  f artier 
notice  is  sent*  and  if  the  boy  remains  in  that  school,  listening  to  the  religiooi 
instruction  until  he  has  swallowed  the  whole  ot  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  no  single  rule  of  the  National  Board  is  violated. 

Sir  R.  Kane,  on  rising  to  reply,  said— I  shall  only  allude  to  two  or  taroi 

Joints  on  which  the  accuracy  or  consistency  of  my  paper  has  been  impognei 
t  has  l>een  said  I  was  inconsistent  in  saying  that  if  the  funds  for  deooori- 
nal'ional  education  were  supplied  by  the  State,  funds  for  schools  on  the  mild 
pum  iple  would  not  be  supplied  from  private  sources,  whereas,  in  another 
part  of  the  paper.  I  said  that  the  funds  for  free  denonii national  education 
Would  be  abundantly  forthcoming.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  inconsistency  in  that. 
If  denominational  education  be  established  by  the  State  I  believe  no  penon 


ers,  and  of  the  laity  who  support  the  cause  of  educatif 
li  success,  the  funds  for  the  foundation  of  denoniinatio 
s  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  which  are  so  much  spread  over  tho 
so  admirably  conducted.  There  would  be  ho  chance  of  any  failure 
apply  of  denominational  schools  over  the  country  if  the  Slate  system 
lajor  O'Eeilly  has  Mid  that  I  am  wrong  in  saying  the  Roman  Catholic 
control  of  secular  education.  1  believe  he  will  agree  with  me 
it  the  Church  does  not  recognise  any  distinction  or  separation  betweeii 
religious  education.  In  so  far, "therefore,  that,  it  is  practically 
i  relation  to  the  Chureh  to  draw  the  line  that  separate!  secular  from 
cation,  I  say  tho  entire  control  must,  if  the  denominational  system 
d  in  this  country,  be  surrendered  to  the  Church.  Major  O'Reilly  made 
lie  compulsory  indifference  of  instruction  in  the  Queen's  Collects — I 
I  to  refer  at  all  to  those  institutions,  because  my  official  connexion 
item  may  be  supposed  to  colour  in  some  degree  my  judgment  in  that 
ivc  spoken  hitherto  solely  and  exclusively  as  a  landlord,  and  as 
r  humble  dependents,  for  whose  education  I  have  to  care,  and,  there- 
interested  in  the  success  of  primary  instruct  ion.  In  regard  to  the 
eges,  on  Major  (  >'Kcilly'sown  principle  of  the  Church  not  seeking  tho 
cular  education,  the  Instruction  In  the  secular  bo  0  he,  as  it 

fectly  free — carefully  preserved  from  the  slightest  attempt  at  inter- 
religious  belief,  or  the  slightest  trace  of  any  attempt  to  destroy 
oscience.  I  must,  however,  admit  this,  that  religious  instruction  in 
Colleges  is  not  entirely  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  The 
of  the  country,  when  founding  the  Queen's  Colleges,  provided  that 
be  attached  to  each  college  a  clergyman  of  each  religious  deno- 
ho  should  at  certain  times,  on  certain  days,  gather  together  the 
onging  to  his  creed,  give  them  religious  instruction  in  the  Tullest 
manner,  and  until  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  I'lnu-lea  WO 
enjoyment  of  thai  blessing,  In  Cork  College,  with  which  1  had 
o  be  connected,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean 
L  on  every  Saturday,  and  at  other  limes,  had  the  Roman  Catholic. 
ler  bis  care,  and  the  result  of  his  training  and  precepts  wis,  that 
foung  men  (a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  city  said,)  of  the 
i  position,  fulfilled  their  religious  duties  with  the  zeal  "and  constancy 
its  of  the  Queen's  College;  and  Roman  Catholic  parents  of  the  eily, 
vers  not  of  an  age  to  enter  the  college,  applied  to  have  their  *ona 
ttend  the  religious  instruction  therein.  But  the  deerc  of  the  Synod 
put  a  stop  to  rt*\igiou>  Instruction,  the  clergy  were  withdrawn,  and 
me  what  has  been  the  case?    Why,  certainly,  the  students  of  the 
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DISCUSSION  ON  DISTRICT  PAUPER  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Senior,  Miss  Twining,  tt^ 
Miss  Corlett,  pp.  325—344, 

Mr.  Fisher  thanked  the  ladies  who  bad  brought  this  subject  under  their  nofj 
and  made  observations  upon  the  deficient  means  in  tbe  Irish  worktiuuiafa  ifl 
ling  the  inmates,  especially  theyoung,  in  such  branches  of  industry u ffll 
be  useful.  The  great  want  uiwn  Irish  farms  was  that  of  skilled  labour  Mr, 
FtfJier  showed  that  great  mischief  resulted  from  the  principle  of  th< 
which  refused  to  admit  into  or  allow  to  remain  in  workhouses  children  wm 
parents  did  nol  enter  or  remain  in  with  them. 

Professor  Kavanagh  iteU'd  ih  nth  attention  to  Die  coadiiiau 

juvenile  paupers  and  juvenile  criminals  in  Ireland  that  be  was  cttrafeaJM 
Government  Dej  •  t'oiiduct,  in  1853,  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  coiot 

as  to  education  aad  training  of  both  classes  of  young  |  he  r*w 

this  inquiry  is  published  as  a  General  Report,  in  the  Twentieth  Report  off 
National  Board,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  unity  uf  the  lit 
Poor  Law  system,  so  different  from  the  varied  systems  in  operation  in  EfltfH 
and  in  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that  his  inquiry  a]  i  early  all  the  168 M 

workhouses,  gave  ft  just  and  comprehensive  view  to  his  inspection  altupsll 
peculiar.  He,  himself*  visited  workhouses  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  tail 
year  of  his  inquiry  they  contained  nearly  80,000  children,  under  fifteen  « 
age.  From  so  large  a  Held  of  investigation  results  of  some  value  might  reaioasl 
be  hoped.  One  of  tbe  obvious  evila  that  force*!  themselves  on  his  attention  V 
that  of  the  association  of  children  with  adults,  many  of  whom  were  V*t4 
and  the  absence  of  all  moral  classification.  As  one  of  the  remedies,  he  praM 
district  union  schools;  but  since  that  time  he  had  considerably  modiMl 
views  upon  this  subject.  In  the  case  of  children,  either  or  both  whose  ptfSJ 
are  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  separating  them  so  far  from  the  parent  «  u>M 
elude  frequent  intercourse  of  parent  and  child,  and  thus  loosening  and  hreslj 
up  the  family  lie,  would  He  most  objectionable.  For  the  large  fraction  of  <*m 
and  deserted  children,  he  thought  also  that  placing  them  with  families  of  tbtsm 
farming  class  of  the  same  creed  as  themselves  was  far  more  preferable  for  ■ 
bodily,  industrial,  moral,  and  religious  interest  than  placing  tbem  in  A 
union  schools.  In  England,  since  IWG,  Treasury  Grants  to  the  extent  of  £W 
a  year  have  been  given  to  defray  the  annual  salaries  of  the  workhouse  U*H 
apart  from  the  fact  that  there  also  is  paid  half  the  salaries  of  the  workhouse  Bill 
officers.  Mr.  Ball,  late  member  for  Carlow,  and  who  bad  been  for  vtartiBl 
Law  Commissioner,  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1&55  s  airmail 
the  adoption  of  the  leading  suggestions  contained  in  his  General  Report,  snsa 
others  the  establishment  of  district  union  schools.  The  motion  wat  lort»J 
because  the  leading  suggestions  were  of  questionable  utility,  but  that  their sfl 
tion  involved  an  Imperial  Grant,  to  the  right  of  which  Lord  Palmereton  <**■ 
on  fiscal  grounds,  the  claim  of  Ireland.  To  whatsoever  extent  the  Stale  si 
right  to  punish,  to  that  extent  at  least  is  it  their  duty  to  prevent,  and  bows^j 
could  the  State  prevent  the  expense  now  demanded  for  reformatories  and  |tisj 
than  by  the  moral  and  industrial  training  of  our  thousands  of  juvenile  psflfij 
In  conclusion,  Professor  Kavanagh  said  that  while  he  agreed  with  roots  ■ 
bad  been  stated  in  the  excellent  papers  that  had  just  been  read,  his  opinioofl 
that  schools  separated  at  short  distances  from  the  workhouses,  sod  alstfl 
placing  out  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  with  small  farmers,  were  the  prsj 
modes  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 

Sir  Baldwin  Leiohton  objected  to  district  schools  on  too  large  s  * 
Bystcm  worked  better  when  there  were  no  more  than  100  or  150  cMldrei  I 
school.    He  spoke  in  favour  of  giving  boys,  in  workhouses,  instruction  i*  • 
pursuits  as  would  really  be  useful  to  persons  in  their  condition  in  lift,  f 
than  a  great  deal  of  literary  instruction. 

Dr.  Willock  Faid  that  there  was  an  objection  to  the  introduction  </4" 
schools  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  reformatory  si 
which  he  had  never  seen  sufficiently  answered.    It  was  this :  if  you  girt  tto 
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g  to  pauper  and  criminal  children,  will  it  not  have  an  injurious  effect  as 
children  of  honest,  hard-worked  labourers  and  farmers,  and  throw  out  a 
un  for  the  encouragement  of  vice  ?  If  we  are  to  have  reformatory  and  pauper 
rial  schools,  we  ought  to  have  also  other  schools  for  the  industrial  education 
children  of  the  honest  peasantry.  Unless  such  schools  are  contemporaneous 
wuper  and  reformatory  schools,  and  of  an  equally  good  quality,  he  feared 
Bctuty  he  had  mentioned  would  be  felt.  He  feared  also  that  we  were  in  danger 
ng  a  little  too  far  with  industrial  education,  and  attempting  that  which  can 
le  done  by  apprenticeships.  As  to  the  proposal  to  have  industrial  schools, 
for  Protestants,  and  another  for  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  getting  in 
id  of  the  wedge  of  the  denominational  system,  which  would  have  the  effect 
dually  uprooting  and  overthrowing  our  present  national  schools,  and  be 
to  all  the  objections  to  which  that  system  is  open. 

.  Laurence  Radcufpe  referred  to  a  district  pauper  school  at  Leeds,  and 
that  it  was  essential  for  the  success  of  the  system  that  the  children  should 
[Hired  to  remain  in  such  schools,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being  subject  to 
ot  removal. 

iBer.  Nash  Stephenson  pointed  out  the  evil  effects  of  the  female  children 
associated  with  adult  females  of  bad  character.  From  these  the  children 
d  vice.  Another  thing  to  guard  against  was  the  children  growing  up  in  the 
ind  habit  of  thought  that  the  workhouse  was  their  home,  to  which,  when- 
at  of  employment  or  in  other  difficulties,  they  should  return.  After  some 
r  observations,  Mr.  Stephenson  moved  the  following  resolution  on  the 

tat  this  Department,  having  heard  the  evils  which  arise  by  the  retention  and 
ion  of  pauper  children  in  unions  containing  the  adult  paupers,  as  also  the 
ages  resulting  from  district  union  schools  for  the  pauper  children,  are  of 
i  that  the  extension  of  such  district  schools  is  desirable,  and  request  the 
1  of  the  Association  to  take  into  consideration  the  clauses  of  Mr.  £.  Denison's 
ith  a  view  of  inducing  the  Legislature  to  render  the  Act  compulsory  and  not 
live,  and  to  extend  it  to  Ireland." 

Gamble  said  the  district  union  schools  should  be  confined  to  the  reception 
tan  pauper  children.  If  the  district  schools  were  not  restricted  to  orphans, 
feet  might  be  very  bad  upon  the  family  ties  and  influences.  ,He  would  pro- 
iat,  instead  of  separate  district  schools,  they  should  as  far  as  possible  make 
scent  workhouse  schools  answer  the  same  purposes. 
8kkiob  stated  that  four  or  five  district  union  schools  had  been  tried  in  Ire- 
rat  it  was  found  that  the  children  did  not  like  to  be  taken  to  a  great  distance 
beir  relations,  still  less  did  the  parents  wish  to  part  with  their  children. 
of  the  children  ran  away.  The  family  ties  were  stronger  in  Ireland  than  in 
other  countries,  and  he  believed  it  was  for  the  better  that  they  were  so. 
ansolidated  Fund  gave  large  sums  towards  the  payment  of  the  salaries  in 
tgtfsh  district  union  schools,  but  no  such  aid  would  be  given  for  the  same 
■e  in  this  country. 

Nhlsox  Hancock  was  opposed  to  district  union  poor  schools  in  Ireland. 
SEperiment  had  been  tried,  and  failed.  Parents  left  the  workhouse  and 
M  vagrants  again,  sooner  than  submit  to  separation  from  their  children. 
iHacy  at  present  was,  that  they  were  applying  to  women  and  children  a 
Ue  of  the  Poor  Law  applicable  only  to  men,  and  formed  upon  evidence 
im  reference  only  to  idle  men.  The  Charter  schools,  which  were,  substan- 
fi  district  poor  schools,  were  maintained  here  at  great  expense  for  a  century 
m  8tate.  It  was  ascertained,  by  a  Parliamentary  inquiry,  that  the  Charter 
A  were  disastrous  to  morals  and  education,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant 
vttbdrawn,  and  the  schools  overthrown.  The  Foundling  Hospital  schools 
iibo  a  system  of  poor  schools,  and  they  had  to  be  abolished,  having  utterly 
L  Since  then  the  rearing  of  such  children  had  been  conducted  on  a 
■Mcally  opposite  principle,  the  family  principle,  which  had  been  found  most 
ftfbl.  Why  should  not  this  successful  principle  be  applied  to  poor  children 
tfcbouses?  and  why  should  they  sanction  the  principle  which,  in  the  Charter 
toandling  and  other  schools,  some  in  existence,  had  failed  and  had  been 
*ned? 
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Mr.  Alfeed  Hill  explained  the  nature  of  the  Scotch  Poor  Law 
non- recognition  of  the  able-bodied  Draper,  and  itfl  peculiar  clatu« of 
relief  to  the  woman  who  has  one  child,  and  giving  it  to  a  woman  whohs* 
In  this  ease,   the   system  lea  pe  class  without  assistance,  i* 

yogrants;  and  it  WW  to  mppiy  this  deflcfencj  the  Feeding  Schools  and  * 

Nl !     -    Aberdeen  had  been  introduced  by  Sheriff  Watson  mm 

of  Banchory.     It  would  he  desirable  to  add  to  Mr.  Deniaon's  Aei 

est  Pauper  Schools  a  clause  empowering  magistrate*  to  eon 
vagrant  children  to  district  schools,  as  this  would  meet  the  intermed 
children  not  subjects  for  reformatories,  through  being  only  vagrant,  not  criai 

The  Chairman  sa id  that  as  there  was  not  unanimity  in  the  nice  tin .. 
not  put  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Professor  BsimsST,  F.H.8.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
of  Symboli  to  Social  Science,  illustrated  by  tLe  Probl 
tion,"     The  utility  of  symbolical  methods  in  questions  of  a 
character  could  not  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.     Statistical 
quiries  are  essentially  symbolical,  for  they  present   results  in  a 
numerical  form.     They  sometimes  even  lead  to  the  expression  of 
plrk'ul  algebraical  formula  representing  the   law  uiiu 

phenomena,     lu  questions  where  probabilities  have  to  be 
the  most  roll  tied  analysis  is  frequently  indispensable  for 
solution  of  the  problems.     The  mode  of  applying  symbols 
duceil  is  far  simpler,  sad  is  perhaps  more  analogous  to  their 
incut  in   chemistry   and   biological  science.     Professor   Owes 
Communicated  a  paper  to  the  British  Association  in  1848,  in 
he  advocated  the  utility  of  symbols  in  connexion  with 
instrumental  for  the   compression  of  facts,  while  clearly  e 
certain  anatomical  relations.     The  close  connexion  ber 
gical  and  social  science  suggests  the  possibility  of  employing 
also  in  the  latter  department  of  knowledge.    A  specific  advam 
.tends  such  an  application,  for  the  questions  of  social  science  are 
sari ly  more  or  less  connected  with  our  feelings  and  int* 
should  therefore  gladly  avail  of  any  circumstance  that  w 
us  to  eliminate  from  such  discussions  everything  likely  lo  excite 
feelings.      Statistical   results,  when   fairly  obtained,  were  thtw 
only  valuable  in  themselves  but.  were  also  most  likely  to  impro* 
minds  of  those    against  whose    preconceived    notions    they 
happen   to  militate.     The  more  closely    social    probl. 
those  of  exact  science  the  more  likely  are  we  to  attu. 
Our  of  <h"  qaefttkUM  mosi  debated  in  this  Department  may  Aim 
illustration.     I  refer  to  the  interference  of  the  State  wit 
If  we  designate  by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,   C,  D,  &c,  the 
of   individuals    be  bilging    to    the   various   religious   denotmi 
composing  the  population  of  a  country  ;  by  a,  bfc^d,  m,  the  SI 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  various  educational  denominar 
by  w,  t»,  wt  ar,  &c,  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  rsiisj 
denominations,  A,  B,  C,  &c*f  who  believe  that   a  mixed  or  us* 
system  of  education  is  most  advisable,  then  it  follows  that  A— ssjj 
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B— r=b9  C — w=c,  B — x^d,  &c,  and  M  +  r  +  w+xf  +  &c.=m* 
Each  educational  party  is  clearly  defined  by  these  expressions,  and 
lie  principle  of  "Freedom  of  Education"*  amounts  to  saying  that 

ft,  c M)  are  all  to  be  treated  on  equitable  term* — all 

wing  a  fair  share  of  the  bounty  of  the  State,  and  the  results  of 
ucation  developed  in  connexion  with  all  of  them  to  be  received  on 
WUDt  footing.     Another  point  that  inavbe  illustrated  by  symbols 
a  fallacy  that  frequently  obscures   educational  dlMUflrionn,     It  is 
fed  that  the  nature  of  education  depends  not  on  the  tenchu  ~  or 
tk' methods  but  on  the  pupils.     The  distinction  between  symbols  of 
operation  and  quantity  iu  mathematics  immediately  shows  the  futility 
"  such  an  assumption.     If  a  number  x  is  operated  upon  in  any  way 
nature  of  the  Operation  may  be  denoted  by  J\  and  the  result 
(x)  is  classed  in  accordance  with  the  operation,     Thus,  in  cduca- 
•i-  denominational  or  mixed   character  depends   upon  the  ope- 
(teachers  and  books,) and  not  upon  the  objects  operated  upon, 
fli.)     This  view,  although  clearly  stated,  ia  far  from  being  new. 
-poiidenee  on  education  between   the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Malines  and  M.  Rogier,  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister,  both  the  pre- 
and  the  statesman  agree  in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  education, 
jtort  of  the  C«  h.in:     ioiM-rs  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
eral  distinguished  members  of  that  body  have  expressed    their 
ws  aj    to  the  Protestant  character  of  the  University  remaining 
unaltered  ae  long  as  the  corporate  body  remains  untouched.     On 
round  the  Commissionere  appear  to  have  very  naturally  ab- 
Btftmed  from  recommending  any  fundamental  alteration  in  an  lusti- 
ly connected  with   the    Established  Church.     Thus, 
the  Commissioners  appear  to  acquiesce  iu  this  correct  view  of  the 
of  education.     On   other  question!  of  social  science  besides 
Ion   it  may  be   important   to  detect  similar  fallacies  of  con- 
fusion between  the  operating  agencies  and  the  tilings  operated  upon. 
Professor  Hexnesst  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Removal  of  Disabilities 
which  affect  the  Advancement  of  Learning." 

The   author   pointed   out  that,   in  comparison  with  every  other 
career  for  the  exercise  of  high   intellectual  power,  the  pursuit  of 
ing  was  still   in  some  measure  trammelled  by  legal  disabilities. 
I  the  injurious  operation  of  such  disabilities  and  advocated 
principle   of  free    trade  in  reference    to  the   emoluments   and 
ours  of  learning,  which  was  now  universally  admitted  for  the 
ar  and  all  offices  in  the  public  service. 

EDUCATION   IN   BENGAL. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Hakhal  Das   Haldar,   printed 
351, 

ilr.  Honc.noif  Pa att,  late  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Bengal,  asked 
leave  to  make  a  few  observations!.  He  could  inform  the  Section  from  expe- 
rience, that  the   native  of  India,  though  ready  to  follow  as  far  as  they  were 

♦  «  On  Freedom  of  Education  :  an  Essay  read  before  the  National  Association 
tor  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Liverpool/*    Kelly,  Dublin,  1859. 
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led,  and  although  sufficiently  clever  at  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  i 
science,  did  not  display  any  marked  original  ability.  Now,  it  might  be  i 
why  so  intelligent  a  race  did  not  produce  pome  men  who  might  exhibit  origiaJ 
power,  and  why  all  the  talents  of  their  ablest  men  were  spent  mereh 
lowing  the  truck  of  their  European  instructors  7  It  was  well  known  that  it 
former  times  Indin  produced  philosophers  and  mathematicians  of  very  | 
eminence.  Why  was  the  case  different  in  the  present  day  ?  There  wrr.. 
Ids  opinion,  two  reasons  for  this  fact.  One  was,  that  the  Government  i 
not  give  these  young  natives  who  were  educated  in  the  schools  and 
of  Bengal  sufficient  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  abilities,  or  place  hefa 
adequate  rewards  for  ambitious  talent.  Another  was,  that  when  these  rooi|  j 
men  hud  completed  their  education  they  returned  to  old  associations,  TbeyweR  J 
brought  back  under  the  influence  of  an  effete  religion  and  a  decaying  civil  i. 
and  from  this  influence  they  could  not  wholly  emancipate  themselves.  &rffl 
ilt is  fact,  he  had  suggested  that  some  three  or  four  of  the  most  deserving  tat  I 
talented  young  men  should  be  scut  over  yearly  to  England  to  complete  tkr  | 
education  at  one  of  the  Universities,  li  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  f 
increnBed  opportunities  for  learning  that  they  woidd  have  in  English  i 
that  he  made  this  suggestion,  but  ben  would  obtain  that  knowledgM 

the  world  which  was  so  necessary  to  young  men  of  talent.  They  would  ben 
under  the  influence  of  Englishmen  of  their  own  ag«> ,  they  would  have  i 
tunifiea  of  observing  English  society  and  seeing  the  life  and  manners  < 
country  to  which  they  owed  allegiance.  In  this  way  they  would  be  fitted  fori 
thing  more  than  tecond-claes  clerkships  and  inferior  offices,  and  qualify  I 
selves  for  ail  mission  into  the  higher  places  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  tt  wiai 
only  .  re,  bat  an  Impolitic  role  to  confine  to  Englishmen.    Thei 

was  at  present  wholly  Inadequate  to  the  want*  of  the  country.  He  hoped  to • 
some  of  the  vacancies  in  the  higher  offices  opened  to  young  Hindu  of  talent  m 
education,  lie  believed  that  Mr.  Haldar  came  to  Ensziand  for  the  pnrpott  I 
had  Btated,  nnd  the  paper  just  read  was  an  excellent  argument  in  favour  cf  tf 
views  which  he  (Mr.  Pratt)  advocated. 


PUNISHMENT    AND    REFORMATION. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE. 


%e  Progress  of  Legislation  in  OUT  Criminal  Law,     By  the 
Right  Hon.  .1  Whiteside. 

rO  subject  can  be  more  i it te resting  to  the  jurist  or  statesman,  to 
the  philanthropist  or  to  the  Christian,  than  the  "Progress  of 
pMarion  in  our  Criminal  Law."  My  purpose  is  imf  BO  much 
speculate  or  to  philosophise  as  to  refer  briefly  to  our  ancient 
oina),  and  chiefly  Statute  Laws,  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
Si  has  been  effected  in  Hie  way  of  amendment,  and  to  express  a 
a  good  work  happily  begun  may  be  speedily  crowned  with 
nplction.  Large  questions  are  involved  in  our  Enquiry, — touching 
object  of  punishment,  the  probable  reformation  of  criminals,  the 
nation  of  order,  and  tfao  peace  of  society.  In  considering  any 
of  law  framed  in  former  ages,  we  ought  to  make  allowance 
the  temper  of  the  times,  for  the  habits,  taster  WMrtftBMfc  and 
oers  of  the  people,  A  sketch  of  our  ancient  Statute  Laws 
ould  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  sketch  of  the  social  history  of  the 
ngdom,  and  accordingly  Barrington's  volume  on  our  ancient 
es  is  highly  interesting  and  eminently  instructive.  In  the* 
wds  of  a  learned  friend  sod  instructor  of  mine,  Mr.  Amos,  wo 
hare  a  perfect  summary  of  our  ancient  criminal  law — aThe  history 
of  the  'Pleas  of  the  Crown*  may  be  said  to  bo  written,  like  the  laws 
of  Draco,  not  with  ink  but  in  blood."  The  penalties  for  every 
Ubsoe  stated  in  it,  with  a  few  insigniflcSMd  BSIO0ptMMtfy  are  the 
gibbet,  the  axe,  the  flaming  stake,  or  the  disembowelling  knife. 
And  concerning  theft,  which  Halt  informs  us  was  punishable  with 
<k»th  if  the  property  stolen  exceeded  in  value  twelve  pence,  he,  Sir 
**•  Hale,  writes  :—**  Although  many  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists 
**of  opinion  that  death  ought  not.  to  be  inflicted  for  theft,  yet  the 
Jfcoesiity  of  the  peace  and  well  ordering  of  the  kingdom  hath  in  all 
•flw,  and,  at  most,  all  countries  prevailed  against  that  opinion,  and 
•tofexed  death  as  the  punishment  of  theft  when  the  offence  hath 
S^wn  very  common  and  been  accompanied  with  enormous  cir- 
cumstances." 

If  we  open  the  statute  book  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  would 
^disposed  to  exclaim,  How  true  the  charge  that  the  laws  of  England 
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were  written  in  characters  of  Wood.     We  find  a  law  level  led  At  tk 
sturdy  beggar  which  makes  ns  shudder.     If  caught  begging  ooo^ 
being  neither  aged  nor  infirm,  he  was  whipped  at  the  cart**  uiL 
If  caught  a  second  time,  hi*  ear  was  slit  or  bored  through  with  &  h»il 
iron.     If  caught  a  third  time,  he  suffered  death  as  a  felon.    Tktf* 
is  a  sensible  commentary  on   this   statute  in  Frouders    I: 
England.     From  it   we  perceive  that  this  sanguinary  law  wtf  ill 
harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  government  then    understood,  tail 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people.     King  Henry  drew  up  with  tin 
own  hand  the  statute  in  which  he  recites — vt  Whereas,  in  all  pH 
throughout  this  realm  of  England,  vagabonds  and  beggars  h*Tt« 
long   time  increased,  and  daily  do  increase  in  great  and  exooniH 
numbers  by  the  occasion  of  idleness,  mother  and  root  of  all  rted 
whereby    hath     insurged    and     sprung,    and     daily    insie . 
springeth  continual  thefts,  murders,  and  other  h> 
great  enormities,  to  the  high   displeasure  of  God,  the  inquietafH 
and  damage  of  the  King's  people,  ami  to  the  marvellous  distarbnaB 
of  the  common  weal  of  this  realm."     Here  we  have  lue  strongfl 
written  description  of  the  mischief.     Then  we  have  in  the  biiWJJ 
a  statement  of  tho  feelings  of  the  English  people — namely,  dud  ■ 
man  who  could  work  caught  begging  was  thereby  proved  to  bei 
no  use  upon  this  earth,  but  to  live  upon  it  only  to  his  own  hurt  ml 
to  that  of  others,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  suffer  death  a*  a  fetal 
"  So  the  law  of  England,"  says  Fronde,  "remained  for  sixty  J*M 
Fir- J  drawn  by  Henry,  it   continued  unrepealed   through  the  TOffl 
of  Edward  and    Mary,     Subsisting,  therefore,    with   the  dclibcnM 
approval  of  both  the  great  parties  between  whom  the  country™ 
divided.     Reconsidered  under   Elizabeth    the  same  law  was  igdl 
formally  passed  ;  and  it  was,  tit  ere  fore,  the  expressed  convictiflM 
tho  English  nation,    that  it  was  better  for  a  man  not  to  live  at  a 
than  to  live  a  profitless  and  worthless  life," 

But  the  same  question  arose  then  as  would  arise  now,  if  weUfl 
bloody  statute  in  the  book,  Could  it  be  enforced  ?     The  6am*  ■ 
torian,  who  has  favoured  us  with  a  graphic  and   truthful 
of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Ttidors,  subjoins  in  a  i 
to  be  remembered  that  the  criminal  law  was  checked  < 
the  sanctuary  system — on  the  other  by  the  practice  and  bcndW 
clergy.     Habit  was  too  strong  for  legislation,  and  these  pririH 
continued  to  protect   criminals  long   after  they  were  abolubedj 
statute.     There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  executioi 
was  as  lax  in  practice  as  it  was  severe  in  theory."     That 
criminals  were  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VITL  is  a  1 
This  we  have  already  learned,  viz,,  that  a  law  of  cruelty  en 
enforced  invariably  ;  that  laxity  and  uncertainty  in  the  admii 
of  the  criminal  law  are  the  practical  results  of  unnecessary  i 
that    moderation  and    humanity  in  our  punishments  would 
certainty  in  their  application,  and  might  effect,  or,  at  least,! 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal.     Nevertheless,  death  conlino 
centuries  to  be  the  short  and  simple  punishment  provided  by  T 
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law  for  a  multitude  of  offences  now  deemed  trilling.  In  the  lime  of 
ahftkrtonfl  there  were  160  capital  felonies  and  thi^  number  was 
afterwards  largely  augmented.  Death  was  inflicted  without  discri- 
mination, and  without  mercy.  It  was  enacted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Edmund  Burke  thrust  his  head  on  one  occasion  into  a  Conmiil 
room  of  the  House  of  C  ,  and  having  asked  wliat  the  members 

were  doing,  w:i  id,  "Almost  nothing  ;  we  are  in  iting 

a  new  felony — deat  h  w i  t  h  o  u  t  ben  e f i  t  o  t1  c  1  e  rgy . "     A  tas  1 1 .:  for  b  lood, 
ted  by  the  law,  pervaded  even  the  national  amusement.-.     It  is 
tunent  of  death  might  he  considered  a  mercy,  for  the 
frima  frequently  presented  a  scene  of  horror,  and  the  victims  of 
fittliW,  whose  liv.  pared,  quitted  their  prison  incorrigible  in 

guilt.     The  executions  produced  the  worst  effect  upon   the  public 
roiml.    They  resembled  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  stimulated  while 
depraved  the  public  taste.     The  procession  to  Tyburn  of  Lord 
Ferrer*  i  wo  hours  and  three-quarters.     That  in  honour   of 

i  Clinch  was  celebrated  by  Swift — 

«*  His  waistcoat  ami  rtftffrfngp  sad  breeches  were  white, 
Ilia  cap  bad  a  new  cherry  ribbon  to  - 
The  maids  to  the  dnora  an  naive;  ran. 

And  said,  *  Lack-a-day  \  he's  a  proper  young  man.' 
But,  as  from  the  windows  the  ladles  he  spin], 
Like  a  beau  in  the  box,  he  bowd  low  on  each  side.'1 

A  learned  friend,  Mr.  Aleock,  extracted  from  Ramsay's    Water- 
Chronicle  for  1776  the  following  account  of  the-  execution  of  a 
butch  of  offenders  : — "Jan.  17  th,  1776.     This  morning  the  convicts 
ed  for  execution  were  carried  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  in  the 
Mowing    manner  : — George    Lee,    (for  robbing    Thomas    Cudden, 
the  highway,)  Saunders  Alexander,  and  Lyon  Abrahams, 
Li|u\  f  tor  breaking  into  the  house  of  William  Sand  ford,  baker, 
h Winchester  Street,)  in  a  cart  ;  Richard  Baker  and  John  BadcliiFe, 
counterfeiting  the  silver  coin  of  this  Kingdom.)  on  s  hurdle; 
pod  Robert  and  Daniel  Perreau,  (for  uttering  forged  bonds,)  in  a 
mourning  coach  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  attended  by  a  gentleman 
and  a  clergyman.     The  sheriffs  preceded  them  in  their  carriages. 
At  the  place  of  execution  they  all  behaved  becoming  their  unhappy 
and   Itt;:  ml  that   could  he  heard  owing  to  the  great 

>urse  of  people  present,  both  in  carriages,  ou  horseback,  and  on 
foot,  thousands  of  whom  came  away  without  being  able  to  come 
near*  Hearses  attended  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  two  unfortu- 
nate brothers.  Lee,  the  highwayman,  was  a  handsome  young 
fellow,  dressed  in  a  crimson  suit  of  clot  lies,  with  a  gold  lace  hat, 
which  he  pulled  otfto  a  young  woman  in  a  hackney  coach,  geuteely 
dressed  in  white,  in  Hoi  born,  who  immediately  burst  into  tears. 
We  hear  that  a  great  lady  (the  Queen)  has  settled  £100  per  annms 
on  the  widow  of  Robert  Perreau,  during  life.  Several  persons  of 
distinction  met  at  a  tavern  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  one  of  the 
ompany  went  to  the  Queen's  Palace  and  returned  in  about  two 
It  was  supposed  that  his  business  was  to  intercede  in  the 
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names   of  several   persons    of   high    distinction    in    favour  of  tin 
Perreaus.     Yesterday    morning,    at  the   sale    of  Daniel  Pemwu 
goods,  two  large  plate  glasses  sold  for  £185  each.     Tin-  ; 
for  7s.  8d.  per  oz,,  and  the  amount  of  the  furniture  of  the  dining* 
room  came  to  £617." 

But    the   example  of  the  Perreaus  had  little  effect  in  deterriaj 
others  from  the  commission  of  forgery.     In  the  following  year,  1777, 
Dodd  underwent  a  similar  fate  at  the  same  place  for  a  like  offeu* 
It  is  mentioned    in    the   evidence   of  Townseml,  the    P» 
officer,  liefore  the  Police  Committee,  that  about  the  year  1780,  audi 
few  subsequent  years,  there  were  never  less  than  twelve  cul] 
executed  together  after  every  Old  Bailey  Bearfoofl  ;  he  rentei 
a  sessions  of  1783,  when  Serjeant  Adair  was  Recorder,  after 
forty  convicts  were    hanged  at  two  executions.     The  judges 
much  to  answer  for.     An  English  Cbief  Justice,  shonly  after 
last  period  specified,  whose  name,  in  mercy,  I  omit,  in  Ms  charp 
the  grand  jury  at  Hertford,  warned  them   to  be  careful  what"" 
they  found,  as  it  was  his  intent  ion  during  the  Circuit   to  leave 
execution  every  person  convicted  of  a  capital  offence.     IIo  ktpi 
word,  and  spared  no  one  ;  by  one  of  his  orders  four  men  and 
women  were  hanged  opposite  a  house  in  Kent  Street,  in  which 
had  coumi i  t ted  a  r<  »1  >1  >e rv. 

A  conclusive  authority  may  he  quoted  as  to  the  effect  proA 
hy  these  dreadful  scenes.     Mr.  Hurmer,  the  celebrated  jai1 
thus  speaks  in  his  evidence  before  the  Criminal  Law  Commi- 
u  In  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  found  that  the  j 
of  death  has  no  terror  on  a  common  thief.     I  have  very  often 
thieves  express  their  great  dislike  of  being  sent  to  the  Hon* 
Correction,  or  the  Hulks,  but  I  never  heard  one  say  that  hr 
afraid  of  being  hanged."     In  1810,  while  Sir  Samuel  R 
struggling  to  get  through  Parliament  a  Bill  to  abolish  the  pai 
ment  of  death  for  stealing    house   property  of  the  vabi 
shillings,  he  was   shocked  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  acqi 
him  that  in  Maidstone  three  men  had  been  left  for  execufio 
slight  offences.     He  hurried  to  the  S<  eretnry  of  State,  who 
to  the  judge,  Heath  by  name,  for  his  report  upon  these  cases. 
views  of  that  learned  functionary  may  he  collected  from  his 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  secured,  and" 
with  some  severity,  preserved  and  published.     The  judge  i 
on  hanging  all   the    convicted    men — one,  he  reported,  had 
plate  to  the  value  of  £20  ;  the  second  stole  two  heifers  ;  the 
broke  into  the  cottage  of  John  Orpin,  no  person  being  therein, 
stole  property  to  the  value   of  five    shillings.      Not  one  of 
COQld  get  a  witness  to  character.     A  curious  principle  in  the 
istration  of  justice,  that  a  man  should  be  hanged  becaoi 
not  get  a  good  character. 

We  seldom  think  of  inquiring  into  tho  opinions  of  the  rl»* 
persons   supposed  to  be  affected   hy  these   punishments, 
copious  in  our  comments  on  the  views  of  the  Government 
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them, bat  we  rarely  think  of  inquiring  info  their  opinions  concerning 
their  rulers  and  their  laws.     Sir  Samuel  Komilly  records  a  singu- 
larly interesting   conversation  he    had  with   Mrs.  Fry  <>n  the  had 
of  capital  punishment  for  slight  offences,  and  the  opinious  of 
oppressed  by  cruel  laws.     *4  She  told  rue,"  says  Rom  illy,  M  that 
prevails  among  the  prisoners  a  very  strong  and  general  sense 
of  the  injustice  of  punishing  mere  thefts  and  forgeries  in  the  same 
maimer  as  murders  ;    that  it  is  frequently  said  by  them   that  tho 
crimes  of  which  they  are  guilty  are   nothing,  when  compared  wit  It 
m  crimes  of  Government  towards  themselves  ;  that  they  have  only 
tan  thieves,  hut  that  their  governor*  are  murderers.     There  fa  an 
a,  too,   very  prevalent   among    them,   that    those    who    suffer 
wider  such  unjust  and  cruel  sentences  are  sure  of  their   solvation  ; 
rings    they    have    had    in    this    life,    and    they    will    ho 
rewarded    in  that  which  is  to  come.     All  the    crimes  which  they 
Bave  committed,  they  say,  are   more    than   expiated  hy  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  they  are  made  to  endure.     She  spoke  of  the  docility 
id  found  and  the  gratitude  she  had  experienced  in  the  female 
though  they  were  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of 
♦  x.     Kind  treatment  and  regulations,  though  of  restraint,  yet 
obviously  framed  for  their  benefit,  leem  to  have  heen  alike  new  to 
them,  and  to  have  called  forth,  even  in   the  most   depraved,  grateful 
ami  generous  feelings."     How  fully  this  noble  sentiment  has  been 
realized  since. 

Two  causes  now  operated  to  change  the  bloody  character  of  our 
kw&,  and  to  reform  our  prison  discipline  and  our  system  of  secondary 
irnent — trial  hy  jury  and  the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  ex- 
pounding the  true  theory  of  punishment.  Juries  refused  to  convict 
when  death  followed  from  their  verdict.  Reason  and  humanity  were 
invoked,  and  not  in  vain,  by  philosophical  and  benevolent  men, 
hile  they  expounded  the  duty  of  Government,  and  the  true  theory 
of  punishment. 
The  time  for  debate  in  the  senate  had  now  arrived,  and  Rom  illy 
i rid  afterwords  Mackintosh  and  Peel,  prosecuted  a  glorious 
task  with  energy  and  success,  We  never  should  forget  what  we 
owe  to  Rom  illy.  To  record  here  his  labours  for  the  amendment 
and  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law  would  he  needless.  He  was 
encountered  by  prejudice,  by  ignorance,  by  legal  craft,  and  by 
judicial  resentment.  Defeat  only  inspired  his  labours — his  op- 
out-argued  while  he  was  out-voted.  But  truth,  saya 
ie  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty;  and  as  his  adversaries 
were  compelled  to  reason,  Rom  illy  triumphed*  Nor  let  us  think 
lightly  of  his  first  efforts.  It  may  make  us  start  with  horror  to 
think  of  hanging  a  youth  for  picking  pockets,  but  not  so  thought 
many  of  Romilly*s  hearers.  Sir  James  Scarlett  advised  hi  in  to 
attempt  at  once  the  reform  of  all  statutes  which  punish  with  death 
mere  thefts,  nnaccompauied  by  any  act  of  violence,  irrespective  of 
the  nature  of  the  article  stolen.  But  Romilly  feared  to  shock  the 
nerves  of  hia  auditors  by  proposing  what  would  have  been  far  moro 
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agreeable  to  hiB  nature.     Therefore  he  mildly  at  first  pro] 
to  hang  for  picking  a  pocket.     Thus    the    48    Geo.    Ill,   c, 
became  law,  asserting  a  principle  of  inestimable  value  in 
discussions. 

In  February,  1810,  Romilly  ventured  caution  sly  to  introdi 
Bills  to  repeal  Acts  of  William  III.,  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  i 
shop  goods  of  the  value  of  !Jst%  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
in  dwelling-houses,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigabb 
he  was    menaced    with    a    Strong    official    Opposition,    and    it 
fulfilled,  but  liomilly  gained  an  immense  accession  of  support  \y 
publication  of  his  speech  under  the  title  of  " Observation 
Criminal  Law  us  it  relates  to  Capital   Punishments,  and  the 
which  it  is  Administered."     The  only  one  of  these  Bilb 
then  carry  was  that  relating  to  privately  stealing  in  a  shop  to 
amount  Of  6t.     lie  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  i 
take  away  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing  to  the  fab 
in  a  dwelling-house.     It  ought,  to  be  recorded  that  tl 
did  pass  the  Common  a  was  defeated  in  the  L< 
saying  in   the  House  of  Peers,  with   some  truth,  "There 
knowing  where  this  was  to  stop  ;  that  he  supposed  the  nex 
proposed  would  be,  to  repeal  the  law  which  punished  with  d« 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  5s.  in  a  dwelling-house,  no  person 
therein/*    In  181 2,  Rnmilly  introduced  Bills  to  take  away  the 
of  death  from  various  sentences,  and  after  an  Interesting  di?cu? 
succeeded  in  all.     Of  these,  two  were  ^pieezed  through  th<* 
two  again  defeated.     In  what  I  have  stated  we  have  the  hiatorji 
Romilly's  success  in  amending  otir   barbarous   common   law. 
prepared  his  measures,  he  reasoned,  discussed,  succeeded 
House  of  Parliament,  foiled  in  another,  again  renewed  Ul 
again  defeated  in  argument  his  opponents,  and  finally  } 

We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Peel,  when  Irish  S 
RiJinilly  in  his  humane  efforts  for  abolishing  the  punishment  of  i 
for  shoplifting,  and  undertook,   if  Romilly  succeeded  as  to  Ei 
to  introduce  measures  to  abolish  the  Irish  Acts  of  Queen 
George  III.,  to  the  same  effect.     Mr.  Peel  had  the  I- 
abolishing  the  Irish  Act  inflicting  death  for  stealing  to  the 
five  shillings  from  the  person.     The  principles  maintained,  si 
ideas  published  in  the  discussion  commenced  by  Romilk 
ported  by  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  and  Peel,  made  rapid 
I>.  •  tor  Lushington  obtained  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  C< 
which  reported  in   1822,  and  founded  upon  the  report  of  that 
mittee  were  the  consolidating  Acts  carried  by  Sir  Robert  ~ 
IHL'7,  measures   in  amendment  of  our  criminal  statute  lair 
bare,   independent  of  all  other  questions,  secured  his  fame, 
measures  were,  by  a  separate  set  of  statu  rly  all  evi 

Ireland,  thus  incumbering  the  statute  book  with  two  set.- 
for  an  united  empire,  and  still  preserving  many  important  d 
between  the  two  kingdoms, 
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When  Peel  began  to  eon^  atutcs  he  goon  perceived  that 

the  Legislature  would  be  ridiculed  if  be  re-enacted  absurd  hies,  which 
appeared  more  striking  when  grouped   together,   and    thei  eforc  be 
aWisht'd  antiquated  follies,  such  as  tin-  benefit  of  clergy,  petty  treason, 
or  petty  larceny.     Soon  afterwards  a  question  arose  which  has 
sed  to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  Interested  in  the  amendment 
of  the  criminal  law— namely,  the  BodJrtotJQH  of  the  common  law  and 
statute  law  of  crimes.  It  was  asked  with  force,  Are  we  to  have  two 
consolidations,  one  of  statute  law  and  one  of  common  law,  each  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  other?     It  was  insisted  that  the  dcJiui- 
crimea,  the  nature  of  punishments,  and  the  bum  of  criminal 
tire,  originated  for  the  mint  part  in  the  principle-  of  the  ancient 
■  law,  but  that  most  of  the  unwritten  rules  touching  crimes 
been  modified  by  statutes  winch  assumed  the  common  law  tenat 
and  definitions,  as  if  their  import  were  familiar  to  the  community, 
who  thus  reasoned,  and,  amongst  others,  the   present  Lord 
llor  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  when  n   the  House 
Commons,  contended  against  the  mere  consolidation  of  the  statute 
r,and  in  favour  of  the  codilicalinn  of  Nie  criminal  laws.     This  idea 
for  a  time  adopted,  and  accordingly  the  Common  Law  Co  mm  is- 
rswere  directed  to  report  how  far  it  might  be  expedient  to  corn- 
consolidations  of  common  law  and  statute  law  into  one  body  of 
ioal  law.     After   their   first   report  they  were   directed  by  the 
etary  of  State  to  proceed  in  forming  a  digest  of  the  criminal  law, 
well  written  as  unwritten,  into  one  statute.     It  speedily  appeared 
t  there  were  many  anomalies,  both   in  the  statute  and  common 
w  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  could  neither  he  re-euacted  as 
tuie  law  or  embodied  in  a  code.     The  Commissioners  were  next 
rected  to  Consider  what  partial  alterations  might  be  necessary    or 
expedient    for   more   simply    and    completely   defining    crimes   and 
shnients,  and  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  criminal 
This  direction  afforded  a  power  of  suggesting  alterations 
:d  amendments.     Accordingly,  the  enlightened  men  who  formed  the 
>ii,  with  one  of  whom  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  study,  pro- 
posed,   without  waiting  for  the  code,   Bills  which  the    Legislature 
"d  for  the  removal  of  penalties  and  disabilities  on  the  ground 
'ntious  belief,  for  the  allowance   to  prisoners  of  full  defence 
counsel,  for  the  substitution  of  secondary   punishment  for  that  of 
,th  in  many  cases,  tin*  the  speedier  trial  and  punishment  of  juvenile 
dflfra,  for  the  removal  of  the  incompetency  of  witnesses,  for  the 
lition  of  deodands,   for  the    allowance  of  a   reasonable  interval 
between  sentence  and  execution  after  a  conviction  of  murder  ;  all 
great  amendments  in  our  criminal  law  redounding  to  the  honour  of 
the  Comnt  ,  who  recommended,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  Par- 

liament which  sanctioned  them. 

aowhile  the  battle  of  codification    against   consolidation    was 
fought   out   manfully.     Lord  St.    Leonards    attempted    the   nobler 
heme,  and  in  1  &53  his  large  measure  for  the  consolidation  and  amend- 
it  of  the  criminal  lawr  in  various  matters  being  actually  prepared, 
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was  submitted  to  the  judges  for  their  consideration.  The  judges 
seemed  to  be,  if  not  angry,  alarm  id.  I&4  returned  unfavounMs 
answers — they  preferred  the  flexibility  of  the  common  law  toiha 
stiffness  of  a  code.  Thus,  at  that  period,  the  projected  code  of  the 
criminal  law  faded.  Subsequently  Lord  Cruit worth  appointed  Com- 
missioners for  consolidating  the  Statute  Book,  who  were  to  k 
draftsmen  and  to  saggeal  amendmenta,  and,  above  all,  consolidation 
of  the  statute  law.  They  met — considered — discussed — reported 
several  times,  and  produced  Bills  which  did  not  pass  into  law* 
Touching  the  matter  immediately  on  hand,  these  late  iommj-sioMtt 
considered  anxiously  the  practicability  of  forming  one  set  of  statute* 
consolidating  the  entire  criminal  law  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
opinions  pronounced  on  tiii^  scheme  were  various  and  conflicting— 
sometimes    the  Commissioners  inclined  to  one  view,  nes  10 

another  different  view.     The  Commissioners  who  were  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  consolidation  for  the  two  kingdoms  into  a  si 

nites,  were  embarrassed  by  the  distinction  which  existed  in  the 
criminal  statute  law  between  the  two  countries.  For  example 
apiracy  to  murder  was  capital  in  Ireland,  whereas  it  was  only  I 
misdemeanor  at  common  law  hi  England.  Other  differ, 
wise  existed.  The  Commissioners  not  having  made  up  their  minds 
nor  solved  their  doubts,  the  House  of  Commons  stopped  the  supplies, 
and  the  Statute  Law  Commission  ceased  to  exist. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  law  officers  in  the  two  countries,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  to  consider  what  was  to  t>e  done 
Required  by  the  Cabinet  to  give  our  opinions  and  our  reasons  in 
writing,  Mr.  Napier,  (then  Chancellor,)  Mr,  Justice  Haves,  and 
myself  drew  up  our  recommendations,  with  our  reasons  for  thinking 
there  should  be  one  set  of  statutes  for  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had 
been  previously  insisted  upon  by  Mr,  Napier  \  that  all  material  diffe- 
rences should  be  abolished  ;  that  the  punishment  of  death  should  t«e 
repealed  as  to  all  crimes,  save  those  of  murder  and  treason ;  that 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  confiscation  of  lands  should  cease  to  prevail; 
that  there  should  be  a  more  natural  classification  of  crimes ;  that 
there  should  be  a  General  Punishment  Bill  and  a  General  Procedure 
Bill  for  the  two  countries.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  su 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  Bills  were  pre- 
pared in  Ireland  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  minuter  of 
instances  iu  which  we  found  capital  punishment  could  bo  inflicted 
had  been  reduced  to  about  twelve;  we  suggested  they  should  be 
now  reduced  to  two,  and  secondary  punishment  substituted  lor  that 
of  death. 

Before  these  measures  could  be  brought  forward  on  the  authority 
of  the  Government  which  approved  of  them,  that  Government  bad 
ceased  to  exist-,  and  consequently,  when  introduced  in  June, 
they  were  proposed  by  myself  as  an  individual  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  reception  given  to  those 
Bills  by  Lord  AV\stbury  and  his  colleague,  the  present  Attorney- 
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toneral ;  but  they  naturally  asked,  Was  this  a  work  of  consolidation 
V  of  amendment  ?  If  the  latter,  upon  whose  authority  were  the 
Ganges  proposed  to  be  adopted  ?  Both  these  high  authorities  ex- 
|tased  themselves  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  department 
•f  justice,  to  which  the  whole  subject  of  preparing  the  amendment  of 
ijtr  laws  should  be  intrusted.  Both  undertook  that  the  particular 
■Bis  would  be  fully  and  carefully  considered,  and  they  kept  their 

r  Daring  the  late  Session,  the  present  Government  brought  in  a  set 
pFfiills  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  criminal  statute  law  of  England 
M  Ireland,  adopting  the  system  of  progressive  legislation.  They 
tare  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  by  whom  were  considered  also 
ft*  Bills  previously  introduced  by  myself.  The  Committee,  of 
Aich  I  was  an  humble  member,  performed  their  task  ably  and  im- 
prti&lly,  and  having  submitted  the  Bills  amended  to  the  House,  and 
to  Legislature  having  adopted  them,  it  now  only  remains  to  state 
hmt  we  have  gained  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
first — We  have  gained  the  admission  that  the  criminal  statute  law 
f  the  two  countries  should  bo  assimilated.  Secondly — That  the 
toe  law  should  be  ameliorated  and  amended  with  reference  to  capi- 
I  punishment.  Thirdly — That  the  law  of  conspiracy  and  murder 
toold  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  both  kingdoms.  Fourthly 
»Xhat  the  criminal  law  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  passed  in 
set  of  statutes  instead  of  two,  without  regard  to  commissions  or 
aents  of  justice — thus  effecting  a  work  of  assimilation,  amelio- 
,  and  consolidation.  Each  of  these  principles  had  met  with  the 
l  approval  of  Mr.  Walpole,  when  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
ent. 

Dngst  other  improvements  we  have  lost  a  Punishment  Bill  and 
dure  Bill :  the  loss  of  the  first  chiefly,  it  may  be  said,  led  to 

repetitions.     The  second,  a  Procedure  Bill,  was  of  more  im- 

faance.     A  principal  object  of  the  classification  of  offences  regards 
fccujdnre.     Felony  signified  an  offence  to  which  the  punishment 
fc-"  forfeiture  was  attached.     This  was  Blackstone's  criterion.     By 
felony  is  often  spoken  of  as  synonymous  with  a  capital  of- 
Now,  the  distinction  between   felonies   and  misdemeanors 
have  been  sensible,  as  nearly  all  felonies  were  capital,  and, 
separated  broadly  from  misdemeanors ;  but  the  chief  dis- 
cs between  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  have,  since 
i  wrote,  been  swept  away.       Many  modern  misdemeanors  are 
►  serious  than  ancient  felonies.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
'classification  of  offences,  through  the  medium  of  a  general  Pro- 
^Jre  Bill,  is  imperatively  required.     But  we  objected  to  the  very 
Pfeerion  of  felony  itself— namely,  forfeiture  of  goods — as  in  treason, 
Ihtonfiscation  of  lands — and  our  proposition  in  the  7th  section  of 
Procedure  Bill  was  as  follows :  "  Every  person  who  shall  be 
ieted  of  any  offence,  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  prescribed 
16  statute  or  law  relating  thereto ;  but  shall  not  by  reason,  or  in 
1 0^  or  as  an  incident  to  such  an  offence  or  his  conviction 
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thereof,  be  subjected  to  any  corruption  of  blood,  or  to  mj  farfeitun 

of  lands  or  goods."   This  proposition  has  not  been  adopted,  but  it  mi; 

be  hereafter.     I  may  state  what  convinced  ray  mind  on  the  ?-ubj«a 

and  invite  the  opinion  of  others  more  competent  to  its  consideratiffl 

I  do  not  think  the  doctrine  of  confiscation,  as  a  penal  law, cm! 

} untitled*     There  is  a  distinction  between  the  confiscation  of  Itu 

and  of  goods  and  chattels — the  latter  accrues  upon  conn 

funner  only  upon  attainder — but  there  is  no  attainder  till  tbe  jod 

ment  of  death,  or  attainder  given  ;  therefore  it  was  that  Jack* 

swallowed  poison  in  the  dock  before  judgment,  in  oni 

attainder,  and  so  preserve  bis  property  to  his  family.     The  argum 

which  convinced  rae  that  confiscation  should  be  eradicated  from 

criminal  code  of  England  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Amov 

of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law, 

in  the  celebrated  argument  of  Komilly,  which  he  quotes  : — "Am 

the  principal  objections  to  confiscation  may  be  reckoned  that 

penalty   is,  in  many  cases,  excessive,   and   d  is  pro  portioned  to 

nature  and  extent  of  offences  ;  that  it  is  unequal  in  ite  applicant 

different  offenders,  being  graduated,  not  according  to  the  gravij 

an  offence,  hut  the  magnitude  and  description  of  the  offender's  w 

that  it  usually   involves  the  misery  and  utter  ruin  of  tli 

families  of  offenders."     Livingstone,    Duniont,   and  Beaihara 

written  cogently  against  forfeitures,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  are 

more  eloquently  reprobated  than  in  the  following  extract  fr 

speech  of  Sir  J.  Rom  illy.     He  says  : — u  All  confiscation,  for 

part  of  a  sentence  by  which  death  is  inflicted,  are  founded,  i 

opinion,  upon  the  greatest  injustice.     To  confiscate  the  proper 

the  criminal  whose  life  is  left  untouched  is  to  take  from  hin 

means  by  which  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life  are  *upp 

but  if  the  law  deprives  him  of  life  also,  the  forfeiture  can  only 

those  whom  he  leaves  behind  him.     Upon  them  alone  the  puui-b 

falls ;  and,  if  the  offender  bo  at  all  affected  by  it,  it  i*  onJv  i 

may  feel  and  be  afflicted  for  them*     Almost  all  punishm* 

brvond  the  criminal  against  whom  they  are  directed.     T1 

criminals  have  often  deserving  relatives  and  connexions,  wl 

thize  in  their  sufferings,  and  who,  though  perfectly  innocent, 

endure  a  part  of  the  punishment ;  but  this  arises  from  the  oeef 

imperfection  of  all    human  institutions.     In  the  law,  honwN 

forfeiture  this,  which  is  an  unavoidable  evil,  but  which  all  wiael 

latuxes  would,  if  it  were  possible,  avoid,  is  the  very  principle 

which  the  law  proceeds*     The  indirect  punishment  is  inflicted  a 

innocent,  and  it  is  by  sympathy  aloue  that  the  guilty  is  aft' 

be  at  all  affected  by  it.     To  the  most  obdurate  and  harder 

punishment  at  ail.     To  the  less  criminal — to  those  whose  mbt 

not  callous  to  all  sense  of  virtue  and  of  humanity — if  to  an/,* 

operate  as  a  punishment.     You  choose  for  the  instrument  of 

moral  tortures  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  aod  aggn 

and  enhance  your  punishment  in  proportion  as  the  Mjbjectrf 

less  an  obj  ect  of  detestation*"    And  M,  do  Tourreil,  a  French  1m 


coil's  beautiful  remark — "That  the?  images  of  men's  wit 
jdge  remain  in  books  exempted  from  tin*  wrong  of  time 
I  of  perpetual  renovation.  Nor  are  they  fitly  to  be  called 
ause  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
ausing  infinite  actions  aud  opinions  in  succeeding  ages." 
b  are,  I   should  hope,  certain,   under    the   present  Lord 

of  obtaining,  will  b«  the  complete  assimilation  of  the 
tatute  Law  of  England  and  Ireland — a  complete  consoli- 

some  amendment.  Wo  may  hope  next  to  obtain  the  con- 
>f  the  Mercantile  Statu te  Law,  and  of  the  Real  Property 
w  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  I  confess  my  hopes  are 
o  the  accomplishment  of  the  idea  of  codification.  Whether 
etched  by  our  President  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 
or  the  constitution  of  a  Department  of  Justice,  will  be 

the  Legislature,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speculate.  Whether 
if  the  profession  of  the  law  in  each  country  can  undertake 
sh  what  the  projected  Minister  of  Justice  might  effect,  it 
ic  to  suggest. 

uugham  has  recently  published  an  essay  on  the  British 
n.     In  that  volume*  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  "  Promulga- 

Law,"  in  which  the  duty  of  the  Government  with  regard 
aiuistration  of  justice  is  expounded*  It  is  insisted  that 
eminent  is  bound  to  digest  the  whole  of  the  law  into  a 
t  its  subjects  may  have  access  to,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
at  rules  their  conduct  is  to  be  governed.  We  have  then 
cut — "The  lawyers,  and  especially  the  judges,  are  very 
ids  of  a  code.  They  dislike,  perhaps,  the  rendering  too 
tccess  to  their  owu  peculiar  learning — the  limiting  and 
r  discretion,  which  follows  from  reducing  the  law  to  a 
K>dy  or  system,  Their  habits  make  them  averse  to  all 
the  system  which  they  have  learned  with  much  labour  and 
ed  for  a  long  time — they  dislike  going,  as  it  were,  again  to 
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cussion,  it  appears  that  England  is  at  length  to  obtain-  this  iuctu* 
innble  blessing" — adding,  **  It  certainly  must  be  followed  by  a  code 
of  criminal  procedure  and  by  a  civil  code." 

These  bold  anticipations  have  not  been  realized  ;  and  I  fear  even 
the  codification  ot"  the  body  of  the  criminal  law  into  one  code 
within  our  grasp.     Hut  of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  what  Sir  M. 
Halo  mote,  in  his  tract  00  the  amendment  of  the  law,  contains  i 
truth  which  enlightened  statesmen  must  admit  and  enforce.  '*  !!■ 
thinks  that  a  State  can  be  steered  by  the  same  laws  in  every  turn, 
as  it  was  200  or  300  years  since,  may  as  well  imagine  that  the  clothes 
that  fitted  him  when  he  was  u  child  should  serve  him  when  he  wis 
grown  up  as  a  man.   The  matter  chaugeth,  the  custom,  the  contracts, 
the  commerce.     The  disposition,  education,  and  tempers  of  men  and 
societies  change  in  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  so  must  their  fa 
Home  measure  be  changed,  or  they  will  not  be  useful  for  their  statt 
and  condition  :  and  beside*  nil  this,  time  if  the  wisest  thing 
Heaven." 


Punishment :  its  Effort  us  *<n  Example — the  Sentence  of  a  J 
should   follow    the    Verdict  of  M  Guilty n  utely.     Bf 

Charles  H.  Foot,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Although  at  no  'period  has  the  reformatory  element  of  punishment 
engaged  so  much  attention,  and  with  so  much  success,  as  at  present 
still,  there  is  another  element  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  which, 
once  too  highly  estimated,  now,  in  my  opinion,  is  either  overlooked 
or  undervalued ;  I  allude  to  the  effect  of  the  punishment  of  the  mi&doef 
as  an  example  to  the  other  members  of  the  community* 

The  currents  both  of  philanthropy  and  legislation  have  of  late 
years  been  directed,  and  with  great  success,  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  taste  for,  and  the  habit  of,  crime  in  the  young  offender.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  existence  of  these  objects  in  the  mind 
legislators  and  judges,  a  most  extraordinary  and,  I  am  happy  to 
add/a  steadily  increasing  diminution  of  crime  has  taken  place  in 
Ireland:  consequently,  the  judges  of  assize  have  now  much  roar* 
time  and  opportunity  than  formerly  to  weigh  each  individual  case, 
to  examine  the  Informations  carefully,  and  to  calmly  and  deliberately 
determine  what  punishment  they  should  inflict  upon  each  crumaoL 

But.  great  as  are  the  advantages  flowing  naturally  from  an  im- 
pmved  sta\te  of  society,  and  from  more  advanced  views  of  the  nature 
and  classification  of  crimes,  I  fear  that  there  is  a  tendency,  at  the 
present  day,  to  overlook  entirely  the  immense  effect  of  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  when  it  follows  speedily  upon  the  verdict  of  M guilty," 
in  the  bearing  of  those  who  have  listened  to  the  whole  trial.  TflS 
very  circumstances  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  viz.,  the  small 
number  of  criminals  awaiting  their  trial  at  each  assizes,  and  the 
desire  to  discriminate  fairly  what  aggravating  or  extenuating  cir- 
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ances  there  may  be  in  each  case,  lead  many  of  the  judges  in 
this  country  to  postpone  the  announcement  of  their  sentences  to  the 
guilty,  sometimes  to  fche  :dl  the  criminal  business  frequently 

to  the  conclusion  oi  both  the  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  when 
none  of  those  who  heard  the  trials  are  present. 

There  is  another  cause    for    the    present    reaction,    namely,    the 

liorror  with  which  every  man  looks  back  upon  the  tii,  twenty- 

ft?e  J  'ant,  when  criminals  condemn o4  to  lit  were  executed 

ight  hours  afl  ace.     There  is  now  a  reaction  from 

ell  the  practices  of  the  criminal  courts  of  those  barbarous  times,  and 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  many  minds,  the  rapid  sequence  of 

sentence  upon  the  verdict  lias  been  blended,  or  confounded  with 

\ farmer  speedy  succession  of  the  capital  sentence  and  its  execu- 

Ba  the  causes  of  the  present   reaction    what   they   may,   I 

ould,  however,  humbly  suggest  to  the  learned  judges  who  now  so 

tpy  the  Bench  in  this  country,  to  consider  how  different  are 

I  effects  of  a  criminal  trial  upon  the  audience  when  the  sentence 

the  venlict,  or  is  pronounced  even  upon  the  day  of  the  trial, 

i  those  where  it  is  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  assizes. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  offences  in  Ireland  come    under  the 

^nation  *'  of  offences  against,  the  person  ;"  in  no  country  in  the 

id  are  the  peasantry  more  alive  to  the  subtleties  of  the  law,  or 

ce  keen  in  detecting  a  flaw  in  evidence ;  consequently  upon  the 

currence    of  any  assault,    riot,  or   faction- fight,   in  addition   to 

'rights  of  the  parties  concerned,"  their  guilt,  or  innocence, 

"how  the  case  will  go  before  the  judge11  is  discussed   for   weeks 

may  be)  by  every-oue  acquainted  with  the  actors,  or  residing 

rithin  miles   of  the  scene  of  the   outrage.     Upon  the  day  when 

party  charged  with  the  alleged  offence  is  to  he   put   upon   his 

the  court-house  is  crowded  with  an  eager  and  excited  audience, 

relative  of  the  prisoner,  his  neighbours,  and  many 

of  bis  party,  if  the  offence  charged  be   bd ion-fighting, — a 

which  has  begun  to  revive,  although  supposed  M  be  C  xtinct, 

minder  of  the  audience  feel  almost  as  deep  an   interest  in  the 

case  as  those  I  have  mentioned,   for  all  proceeding!   in  a  court  of 

■e  are  interesting  to  the  lower  orders  in  this  eouutry,  but  those 

in  a  criminal  court  doubly  so. 

When  the  prisoner  is  arraigned,  his  demeanour  and  that  of  the 

both  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  are  eagerly 

and  shrewdly  criticised  ;  faint  murmurs  are  heard,  of  relief 

from  anxiety  when  a  hesitating  wiluess  has  given  an  answer 

IhYourahlc  to  rhe  prisoner,  or  of  horror,  when  some  witness  for  the 

Crown,  on  cross-examination,  acknowledges  his  intimacy  with  the 

prisoner,    anil    perhaps    his    betrayal    of  him,  or  confesses  that  he 

himself  has  been  guilty  of  more  heinous  crimes  than  those  laid  to 

the  charge  of  the  prisoner:    consequently,   the  excitement  of  the 

audience  is  excessive  when  the  judge  commences  to   balance   the 

evidence  for  the  assistance  of  the  jury. 

"how,  the  audience  have  been  listening  to  the  evidence  with  the 
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greatest  attention,  many  of  them,  in  some  eases,  thoroughly  awiw 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  ;  therefore,  if  a  verdict  of  "guilty11  he    I 
re  turned  hy  the  jury,  all  await  the  sentence  of  the  judge  with  tk    ' 
keenest  anxiety   from   different  reasons  :    the  elder  portion  of  the 
audience,  who,  perhaps,  have  heard  many  men  tried  for  the  offenc* 
of  which  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted,  are  desirous  to  learn  whist 
sentence  "  this  judge "    will    pronounce;    the    younger    portion  of 
the  audience,  who,  with  outstretched  necks  and  straining  eyeball*, 
have  fringed  the  galleries  of  the  court-house  from  the  moment  that 
the  doors  were  opened,  are  filled  with  curiosity  to  know  what  is  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  doing  what  they  have  heard  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner.     Any  sentence,  even  a   far   Lighter  one  than  any 
ultimately  be  imposed,  pronounced  before  an  audience  thus  excited* 
must  have  an  immense  effect,  more  especially  upon  the  young  i 
mihardened. 

But  when  the  judge  reserves  the  sentence,  and  orders  the  prison 
"to  be  put  back,"  the  whole  benefit  of  the  trial  as  a  warning  to  uto 
audience  is  lost,  and  the  lesson  which  might  have  been  thus  given 
to  many  a  spectator  is  untaught.     When  the  sentence  is  pronounced 
at  once,  or  as  soon  as  any  peculiar  facta,  uneHeited  at  the  trial  have 
been  learnt  from  the  Crown  solicitor,  the  audience  then  have  before 
them,  the  commission  of  the  crime,  (perhaps  its  motive,)  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  guilty  party,  hia  arrest,  (it  may  he  after  the  lapse  of  t 
considerable  time,)  his  trial,  open  and  fair,  *i  ith  everything  adraticed 
in  his  behalf  that  could  be  urged,  the  evidence  balanced  h 
for  the  jury  by  the  judge,  the  verdict  of  twelve  unprejudiced  mec, 
and,  last  of  all,  the  announcement  by  the  judge  of  what  punisl 
the  prisoner  must  undergo  as  the  penalty  of  his  crime.     Th 
quence  cannot  fail  to  impress  every  spectator,  more   especially  the 
young,  who  have  the  whole  drama  of  crime  thus  presented  to  tl 
its  integrity  ;  and  they  must  feel  deeply  on  such  an  occasion  any  com? 
ni'iits  made  by  t lie  judge  on  the  circumstances  or  character  of  tiw 
offence.     But  when  before  an  attentive  and  excited  audieno 
curtain  falls  at  the  return  of  the  verdict  by  the  jury,  the  mora!  of  t&* 
whole  scene  is  omitted.     "Jftffif  kumana  magis  ajficthtr  affirmative 
qunm  negativis"  said  that  shrewd  observer  of  mankind,  LordBacim; 
and  the  truth  of  his  induction  will  be  manifest  if  we  reflect  on  what 
our  own  impressions  would  be  if  we  witnessed  the  trial,  and  heard 
the  sentence  ;  and  how  very  different  they  would  bo  if,  when  otf 
interest  and  excitement  were  at  the  highest  pitch,  the  prisoner  wis 
Offdorcd  to  stand  by,  and  some  days  afterwards,  when  other  matter* 
had  almost  obliterated  the  scene  from  our  recollection,  we  were  to  ml 
in  the  daily  journals  :    "  Killing  the  books,  this  morning  hit*  lordfhip 
sentenced  John  Ryan  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  lal 
for  a  grievous  assault  on  Patrick  Dwyer/'     Now,  I  am  quite 
dent  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's  judges   who  defer   the  passing  of 
sentence  do  so  from  a  serious  anxiety,  by  a  perusal  of  the  inform*- 
tions,  to  inflict  such  sentences  as  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  or 
extenuation  demand.     This  mode  of  procedure  appears  at  first  sight 
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unavoidable — nay,  imperative — -in  the  case  of  prisoners  who  have 
pfeaded  guilty."     But  still  that  plea  is  often  not  determined  upon 
til  just  before  the  prisoner  is  arraigned,  and  there  are  just  as  many 
r  to  know  his  sentence  as  if  ho  had  been  tried  to  a  convict  ion  -. 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  an  immediate  perusal  of  the  infor- 
mations, with  the  assistance  of  the  Crown  solicitor,  would  enable  the 
judges  in  a  very  short  time  to  estimate  the  real  guilt  of  the  prisoner, 
and  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  him  according  to  his  desert,  upon  the 
days  of  criminal  business  when  the  court  is  crowded.     These  obser- 
vations aro  dictated  by  no  censorious  spirit,  but  are  the  result  of  a 
rery  few  years'  circuit  experience  ;   and   should  they  be  indorsed 
with  the  approbation  of  this  Department,  they  may  acquire  some 
t,    and    ultimately  be  productive   of  advantage  in    checking 
by  the  effect  of  punishment  as  an  example* 


until 
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On  mimilativM    the   St/stems   of  -Punishment,    as    applied  to 
various  Ayes  of  Criminals.     By  T.  B.  L.  Baker. 

frat  is  the  object  of  punishment  ?  Whatever  reply  might  have 
made  some  years  ago,  I  need  not  now  fear  to  be  answered,  "  To 
vindicate  the  injured  majesty  of  the  law  ; "  or  "  To  compel  a  criminal 
to  expiate  his  offeuces  by  a  proportionate  quantum  of  pain  ;"  or  "To 
carry  out  the  lex  talionisf  satisfying  A,  by  hurting  B*  just  as  much 
ai  B,  has  hurt  A/1  None  will  assert  that  these  are  now  our  objects. 
But  if  these  be  not,  what  are  they,  or  why  do  we  punish  ? 

Our  chief  objects  must  be  reformation  and  deterrence,    and    the 
making  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  others  as  shall  check 
following  the  criminal's  example 

ie  most  earnest  philanthropists,  indeed,  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
Iter  principle,  and  would  deal  with  each  offender  on  his  own  merits 
ith  a  view  to  reformation  solely.     I  cannot  agree  with  them.     So 
as  we  are  taught  to  pray  **  Lead  us  not   into   temptation,"   it 
at   be   our   duty  to   endeavour  to   lessen  temptation  to  others  ; 
id  the  kuowledge  that  punishment  follows  crime  does  unquestion- 
ably counteract  temptation,     But  I  fully  allow  that  punishment  is 
only  right  so  far  as  it  is  found  to  deter,  and  that  we  should  prefer 
that  punishment  which  combines  most  deterrence  with  least  pain, 

know  how  to  deter  a  man  from  crime  it  is  necessary  that  we 
ihoald  know  somewhat  of  his  tastea  and  feelings,  or  at  any  rate 
those  of  his  class. 

How  are  our  sentences  usually  regulated  with  the  view  to  deter 
V  judge,  chairman,  or  magistrate  forms  his  opinion  of  the 
cefrom  the  evidence  in  the  case  before  him,  and,  with  the  nicety 
of  a  superior  mind,  balances  the  several  points  which  indicate  the 
turpitude  of  the  crime.  On  the  one  hand,  the  offender  had  for  a  long 
time  withstood  temptation  ;  property  had  been  unnecessarily  left  in 
bis  way  ;  he  and  his  family  were  suffering  greatly  from  poverty. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  the  things  were  stolen  from  a  master  who  bid 
been  kind  to  him,  &e.  Weighing  all  these  points,  the  judge  decide 
on  an  amount  of  punishment  exactly  proportionate  to  the  crime. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  the  lex  talionis,  but  is  it  calculated  to 
deter  ? 

Who  are  tlie  class  whom  we  seek  to  deter  from  crime?  Surely 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  uneducated  ;  and  it  is  on  their  opinions  thai 
we  must  make  our  impression.  We  consider  it  essential  to  select 
one  who  is  to  have  the  power  of  passing  sentences  from  the  ixaak 
refined  and  deep- thinking  men.  Yet  in  the  exact  degree  in  which 
the  decisions  of  such  a  man  differ  from  the  opinions  of"  the  poor  and 
uned i i eat ed  do  they  cease  to  be  intelligible  to  that  class  on  wil- 
ls our  object  to  act.  A  carefully  considered  sentence  may  indeed 
excite  Ihe  approbation  of  the  Bar,  the  bench  of  magistrates,  or  of  tin 
intelligent  classes  ;  hut  these  are  not  the  people  on  whom  wt 
require  to  make  an  Impression,  The  weak  in  mind,  the  thoughtless, 
make  up  full  three-quarters  of  our  criminal  class.  They  practically 
cannot  guess  at  the  deeply-sought  arguments  which  govern  the 
judge.  They  look  on  the  severity  of  the  sentence  as  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  they  always  hope  to  have  the  good  luck  of  a  lighr 
consequently,  the  impression  made  on  those  whom  we  seek  to  defer 
is  less  than  the  pain  inflicted  on  the  offender — the  exact  contrary  of 
our  object. 

But  if  our  system  be  not  perfect  in  its  deterrent  effect,  is  it  better 
calculated  to  lvfnrm  ?  A  prisoner  is  brought  before  a  judge  wh* 
knows  nothing  of  his  past  history,  nothing  of  his  physical  or  mental 
constitution,  and  is  sentenced  to  a  length  of  imprisonment  exactly 
calculated  to  balance  the  turpitude  of  the  offence,  not  the  proWr.io 
chances  of  his  reformation.  He  is  then  placed  in  a  cell  carefully 
ventilated,  and  kept  at  a  certain  temperature.  Clean  and  airy  aa  it 
is,  the  solitude  is  most  irksome,  (to  many,  but  by  no  means  to  all,) 
and  would  probably  affect  the  spirits  of  some  so  as  to  injure  tbeir 
health.  Therefore  an  expensive  diet  must  be  given  to  all  ( 
some)  to  keep  up  the  animal  vigour  which  the  solitude  may 
lowered.  Little  hard  work  can  be  done  in  a  prison,  therefore  the 
bands  and  muscles  become  weak.  The  mind,  too,  becomes  con- 
siderably softened  and  enervated.  This  latter  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
thhr£  at  the  beginning  of  the  punishment.  It  allows  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  chaplain  to  make  their  full  impression,  and  often  induces 
or  helps  a  real  sorrow,  which,  if  well  guided,  may  had  to  a  lasting 
repentance.  But  if  it  be  a  good  thing  at  beginning  a  punish] 
it  is  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  commencing  the  hard  Ijattio 
of  the  external  world. 

Having,  thru,  endured  a  certain  amount  of  softening  and  weaken- 
ing, on  some  certain  day — fine,  wet,  or  frosty,  as  may  happen— 
taken  from  his  celt,  his  warm  clothes  are  taken  uff,  his  old  on< 
put  on,  he  is  charged  to  go  to  work   immediately  and  live  haaot&J 
henceforth,  and  he  finds  himself  weak  and  rather  giddy  in  July  clotta 
and  December  frosts  in  a  strange  town,  with  one  shilling  and  eixpeuco 
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i  pocket.  He  perhaps  has  learned  a  very  small  amount  of  tailor* 
Mr  shoemaking,  or  mat-making,  or  oakum-picking  in  jail,  bat 
e  can  he  find  a  master  who  will  employ  him  at  these  trades  ? 
» has  ever  learned  hard  agricultural  work  he  is  too  weak  for  it 

it  let  us  look  to  yet  one  other  point.  To  whom  do  you  confide 
most  difficult  task  of  sentencing  ?  To  county  magistrates, 
ig  whom  some  are  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions,  to  police  magis- 
s,  and  to  the  judges.  Now,  with  all  high  respect  for  each  class, 
is  consider  their  fitness  for  the  task  in  hand.  To  begin  with  the 
I  have  known,  more  or  less  intimately,  several  English  judges, 
I  confess  my  impression  is  that  though  there  are  exceptions 

as  will  be  found  in  all  large  bodies,  yet  that,  on  an  average,  so 
iy  talented,  so  honourable  and  upright  a  set  of  men  is  not  to  be 
d  in  any  part  of  the  world.     But  has  their  previous  life  been 

as  to  give  them  a  chance  to  know  or  appreciate  the  feelings 
£  class  to  be  deterred  ?  or  have  they  had  any  chance  of  watch- 
dosely  the  effect  which  a  certain  discipline  usually  has  in  reform- 
%  prisoner  ?  Can  a  judge  learn  the  different  systems  of  all  the 
os  to  which  he  sentences,  or  know  the  effect  which  such  treat- 
;  generally  produces  ? 

is  curious  how  our  principles  and  our  practice  contradict  each 
r.  We  are  taught  by  Blacks  tone  and  others  that  the  English 
i  cares  little  for  mere  law  of  damages  or  money  matters,  but  is 
as  and  scrupulous  where  the  person  is  concerned.  At  the 
as  the  judge  who  takes  the  civil  side  accordingly  appears  in 
i  black  gown,  but  he  who  has  the  far  more  important  task  of 
ing  with  the  liberty  or  life  of  the  subject  appears  in  the  full 
«ty'  of  scarlet  and  ermine.  But  to  which  court  do  the  leaders  of 
Bar  flock  ?  Alas  !  is  it  not  that,  except  in  some  case  of  peculiar 
nest,  say,  out  of  the  11,875  tried  last  year  at  assizes  and  quarter 
ions,  118  will  have  lawyers  of  eminence  engaged,  the  rest  will 
eft  to  the  juniors,  who,  as  they  rise  at  the  bar,  will  leave  the 
dual  for  the  civil  side  ? — the  cases  where  the  mere  liberties  of 
on  (or  perhaps  life  or  death)  are  to  be  decided  for  those  affect- 
die  more  vital  interests  of  the  purse  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
ps  are  elevated  to  that  high  dignity  on  account  of  their  practice 
the  criminal  cases  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  distin- 
fced  themselves  in  civil  courts  ? 

ha  we  say  that  the  generality  of  the  judges  have  ever  had  an 
•rtunity  of  studying  the  feelings  or  habits  of  that  class  whom  we 
kto  deter  or  to  reform  ?  I  fear  not ;  and  though  I  allow  that  they 
,  ai  I  said,  the  most  talented  and  most  high-minded  body  to  be 
ftd,  yet  I  must  doubt  if  they  be  the  fittest  to  reform  or  deter  the 
■with  whom  we  specially  seek  to  deal. 

Ike  police  magistrates,  though  doubtless  not  equal  in  talent,  as  a 
It,  to  the  judges,  have  more  opportunity  of  studying  the  particular 
\  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  effect  which  imprisonment  produces 
» classes,  yet,  with  their  constant  and  laborious  work  in  their 
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own  courts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  study  closely  the  jiili  | 
(the  management  of  which  is  vested  In  other  hands,)  or  the «~ 
which  the  discipline  produces  on  the  prisoner. 

The  county  magistrates  have  far  more  chance  of  knowing  1 
Most  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  mixing  with  the  r 
classes,  and  learning  their  ideas  and  motives  ;  many  of  them « 
visitors,  and  know  the  discipline  to  which  they  sentence,  anA  < 
sec  the  effect  it  produces  while   the  imprisonment  i 
alas !  our  system  nearly  precludes  the  knowledge  of  die  nltiio 
effect — as  it  is  not  only  no  part  of  our  duty,  but  it  U  usually 
sidered  to  be  contrary  to  our  duty,  to  trace  the  discharged 
and  know  his  future  life. 

But  our  work  is  not  that  of  finding  fault.     Fault  enough  is 
to  be  found  in  all  human  institutions.     The  question  is — Cam 
better  ?     I  think  we  may.     I  by  no  means  attempt  to  suggest  it 
less   plan — the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  than  tfa 
and  most  thankful  will  we  bo  to  any  who  will  make  the  belt  in 
men i  on  the  plan  propOf 

I  would  suggest  that  the  length  of  detention  should  be  gov 
less  by  the  difficult  calculation  ns  to  the  precise  degree  of  I 
of  the  particular  offence,  than  by  whether  it  is  a  first  or  »i 
offence  after  warning.     A  first  offence  is  usually  a  crime  of 
— a  week  unstable  man,  who  has  never  liefore  actually  i 
himself  the  fact  of  his  own  fallibility,  finds  himself  in  somei 
temptation  he  has  never  contemplated.     He  falls  a  victim  to  hi*« 
weakness  and  thoughtlessness. 

lb    deserves  punishment,  but  he  by  no  means  deserves  th*< 
amount  of  punishment  as  if  he  had  gone  into  it  with  hi- 
ke would  do  on  a  second  conviction.     A  short  and  sharp  pauUhJ 
— ten  days'  imprisonment  according  to  the  present   general  ndei 
England — which    for    that    term    allows    mere    bread   and 
would,  as  I  believe,  send  a  man  forth  with  a  most  wholesome  ii 
sion  that  jail  was  a  very  unpleasant  place.     A   bird   caged 
few  days  is  miserable,  hut  if  he  lives  out  three  months  he 
satisfied,  and  if  he  then  escape  may  hereafter  in  the  frost 
self  buck  in  his  warm  and  well-supplied  cage.     If  a  prisoner 
jail  at  the  end  of  ten  days  his  horror  of  it  is  unmitigated.     Hi 
spread  amongst  his   own    friends,  the  very  set  on  wdiom  we  i 
to  act,  a  strongly  deterrent  account  of  the  prison  ;  and  as  the 
days  will  cost  at  the  present  average  15*.,  the  effect  will  be  prod* 
at  Utile  expense  to  the  country. 

But  if,  having  committed  what  may  be  rather  called  a  piece  of 
culpable  thoughtlessness  than  l*  a  regular  crime,"  he  again  be 
and  fall,  he  not  only  deserves  more  severe  punishment,  l 
public  safety  requires  it.  He  ought  to  undergo  a  longer  d 
but  he  ought  not,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  pubCe, 
return  to  freedom  till  ho  cuu  do  so  with  a  fair  hope  of  safety  ft*  t 
future.  How  can  this  be  arrived  at?  It  is  not  difficult  If< 
judge  (or  chairman)  will  sentence  him  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
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t  point  of  deterrence  will  be  gained.  A  man  who  has  once  been 
rooted,  however  thoughtless  he  may  be,  will  know  perfectly  that, 
the  second  offence,  his  sentence  will  be  a  long  one  ;  and  length 
on  more  than  severity.  Now  I  honestly  say  that,  except  in  very 
e  ewes,  I  would  never  have  a  man  kept  two  years  in  cell.  But 
VDuld  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  establish  a  second  grade  of  prison 
iriy  analogous  to  our  reformatories  to  which,  by  the  permission  of 
» Secretary  of  State,  and  under  the  care  of  their  inspectors,  prisoners 
fht  be  removed,  for  so  long  only  as  they  behave  well,  from  the  jails, 
I  set  to  hard  bodily  out-door  labour,  and  from  thence  be  allowed  to 
on  license  to  places  of  work  to  support  themselves  as  long  as  they 
tinned  worthy  of  such  trust. 

inch  an  idea  will  appear  to  many  wild  and  chimerical  ;  yet  I 
it  it  is  both  easy  and  near  at  hand.  Tou  may  ask,  Where  are 
e  reformatories  for  adults  to  be  found  ?  I  answer  simply,  Our 
mile  reformatories  are  fast  emptying  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
nary  decrease  of  juvenile  crime,  the  industrial  schools  will  now 
»  nearly  all  the  boys  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  our  reformatories 
take  men.  If  this  be  done,  does  not  a  system  preferable  to  the 
lent  one  appear  to  be  within  our  reach  ?  It  would  work  thus : — 
risoner  whose  history  and  character  was  known  to  be  tolerable 
Id,  if  he  pleased,  claim  a  summary  trial,  and  receive  a  most  irksome 
short  imprisonment.  If  he  be  a  stranger  to  the  country  and  like 
ly  where  he  has  lived  previously,  inquiries  are  easily  made  through 
police,  which  might  induce  the  magistrate  in  petty  sessions  to 
it  a  summary  trial.  If  he  cannot  show  any  proof  of  previous 
est  report,  he  would  be  committed  to  quarter  sessions  or  assizes, 
xrarse  a  man  known  to  have  been  previously  convicted  would  be 
committed  for  trial.  Here,  if  found  guilty,  he  would  probably  be 
enced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  a  hope  that  if  he  behaved 
L  he  would  be  removed  to  a  reformatory,  (by  whatever  name  it 
ht  be  convenient  to  call  it,)  and  after  another  period  of  good 
ftviour  be  licensed  to  earn  his  own  living  under  the  surveillance 
he  police,  with  a  liability  of  his  being  returned  to  the  reforma- 
'  or  prison  on  any  misbehaviour  before  the  termination  of  his 
mice. 

to  a  third  offence  he  would  probably  receive  a  long  sentence  of 
■1  servitude,  the  latter  portion  of  it  to  bo  spent  on  license  under 
reillance.  What,  then,  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  such  a 
em  ?  At  first  sight  you  will  say,  that  it  would  not  deter  first 
nders.  Yet  I  believe  that  even  here  it  would  not  be  found  want- 
Ten  days'  bread  and  water  do  not  permanently  weaken  a  man, 
they  are  most  unpleasant  for  the  time ;  and  if  every  man  who 
I  to  jail  tell  all  his  friends  how  unpleasant  he  has  found  it,  your 
triple  of  deterrence  has  more  weight  than  under  the  present 
em. 

ut  deterrence  acts  far  more  strongly  after  than  before  the  first 
fiction.  It  hardly  occurs  to  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man  that  he 
subject  himself  to  punishment,  but  when  he  has  once  suffered  a 
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most  unpleasant  ten  days'  imprisonment,  ho  will  greatly  diitiketfct 
idea  of  a  possible  two  years  of  the  same.  Still,  some  will  fall  a  mm! 
time,  though  fewer  than  at  present.  But  a  sentence  of  two  jean 
will  stop  anything  like  a  habit  of  crime.  This  sentence,  it  is  in* 
will  rarely  if  ever  be  carried  out  hi  a  separate  cell.  Possibly,  *m 
after  three  months'  imprisonment,  ho  may  be  removed  to  a  reformauiy, 
and  after  three  or  four  months  of  labour  he  may  be  let  go  on  litttai 
to  a  place  of  work  to  support  himself,  faring  seventeen  or  cightod 
m  on  tli  s  of  s  u  r  ve  i  I  lance. 

Now,  this  very  working  under  surveillance  I  hold  to  be  the  mart 
valuable  part  of  the  proposed  system.     Some  object,  that  it  uka 
away  from  a  man's  freedom.      It  does  so.     A  man  who  hrcab  tka 
law  must  have  his  freedom  interfered  with.      It  is  deter i 
therefore   rigbt.       It    lasts    long   and   therefore    long   protect! 
public   from   his  depredations,    and    gives    his   own    mind  tin 
recover  or  reform.      Yet  this  length  of  time  is  at  no  expense! 
public,  as  the  occasional  inquiries  of  the  police  will  be  at  no 
tional  cost. 

Surely,    the   more   we   can  use  a  long  surveillance  which 
nothing*  and  allows  a  man  to  support  himself  and  beuefitbto 
and  the  less  wc  use  a  prison  which  costs  nuieh,  which  does  not 
a  man  to  work  for  himself,  but  makes  the  public  support  bin, 
better.     The  more  we  use  a  system  which  gradually  prepares  a 
for  honest  labour  and  watches  him  till  he  is  firmly  established  tft 
and  the  less  we  use  one  which  first  unfits  him  for  it  and  then 
him    adrift    in    his    weakness  to  contend  helplessly  in  the 
struggle  of  life  (for  such,  surely,  is  the  state  of  a  man  turned 
less  from  the  jail   door,)   the  more  chance   we  have  of 
crime. 

Rut  some  tell  us  that  this  cannot  be  done;  that  unless  i 
carefully  conceals  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  jail  he  caa  grt 
employment.  Unless  he  begins  his  course  of  honesty  with  a  h> 
cannot  prosper.  That  the  public  will  sanction  a  thief  in  getting  a 
of  trust  under  a  false  character,  but  will  not  allow  him  to  get  a 
without  trust,  If  the  truth  be  known.  But  this  is  not  the  case- 
public  are  not  quite  inch  fools  as  some  imagine.  Of  course  i 
who  cannot  claim  to  lie  trusted  cannot  expect  the  wages  of 
known  to  be  worthy  of  trust,  but  when  under  the  watch  of  the 
many  will  employ  them,  though  in  lower  grades  and  at  lower 
Some  say  that  the  police  ran  not  be  truslcd — that  they  will  per^a* 
a  repentant  thief  and  hunt  him  back  to  crime.  Of  course  they  wifl 
in  some  cases;  it  ia  hut  their  duty  to  do  so.  If  the  police  to  ay 
neighbourhood  Bud  that  I  have  hired  a  man  as  my  butler  who  ' 
brought  an  apparently  .high  diameter,  but  whom  they  know  tobtl 
ohlhabitual  burglar,  can  they  with  honesty  do  otherwise  than  into 
me  of  the  truth?  They  would  deserve  instant  dismissal  if 
not  do  so.  But  if  I,  knowing  all  that  manfs  history,  have  hired  U* 
to  work  on  my  farm  at  labourer's  wages,  the  police  can  tell  n»  * 
more  than  I  already  know. 
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ore  than  that.  I  have  now  for  six  or  seven  years  been  in 
of  sending  boys  out  from  my  reformatory  and  putting  them 
i  charge  of  the  police,  wherever  they  go  to  work. 

certainly  sometimes  found  a  policeman  who  took  the  not 
itural  view  that  his  first  duty  was  to  clear  all  bad  people, 

who  had  ever  been  suspected  of  ill,  out  of  his  district, 
aring  what  became  of  them  ;  but  I  must  say  that,  in  three 
of  four,  I  have  found  the  police  watch  them  most  carefully 

kindly,  and  often  be  far  better  friends  than  their  own 

and  I  say  this,  not  only  of  those  of  my  own  county,  who 
r  established  than  most  rural  police,  and  who  might  be, 
vc  they  are,  superior  to  the  lately  organized  forces ;  but  in 

parts  of  England,  with  old  or  newly-established  police,  I 
id  the  same  care  and  consideration  where  prisoners  are  pro- 
under  their  charge.     This  the  people  of  Ireland  will  believe 

And  if  our  English  police  are  supposed  to  be  inferior  in 
and  good  sense  to  yours,  it  is  only  by  those  who  have  not 
q,  or  tried  them  unfairly. 

iere  is  danger  in  commencing  a  new  scheme.  Has  this 
rer  been  tried,  and  has  it  answered?  Gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
that  you  know  well  that  it  has  succeeded  with  one  phase 
for  under  it  the  heavier  crimes  of  your  country  have  been 
n  number  by  more  than  one-half  in  seven  years.  In  England 
y  similar  system  has  been  tried  on  a  totally  different  portion 
,  the  juvenile  criminals,   and  there  the  committals  have 

42  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

wish  to  extend  the  same  system,  which  has  worked  so 
'  in  two  cases,  to  all  classes  of  crime,  with  some  increase  of 
retionary  power  to  the  executive  which  has  formed,  and 
i,  the  basis  of  the  improvement.  Human  nature — whether 
old,  rich  or  poor — is  subject  to  modifications  of  the  same 
.,  depend  upon  it,  a  system  which  has  produced  such  an 
nary  diminution  of  crime  amongst  Irish  convicts  and  English 
ich  will  cost  less  money  in  the  commencement  than  the 
fstem,  and  far  less  as  it  goes  on,  and  which  appeals  to  com- 
b  and  reason,  instead  of  merely  time-honoured  usage  opposed 
>n  sense,  will*not  be  long  before  it  be  adopted  throughout 
lorn. 


TREATMENT  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS. 


Mice  Supervision.     By  Babon  HOLTZENDOBPP. 

dNG  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  criminal 
i  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  Even  a  hundred  years  ago 
■  punishable  with  the  temporary  loss  of  liberty  formed  an 
\,  when  compared  to  the  great  mass  of  crimes,  the  commis- 
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sion  of  which  was  attended  with  the  puuishraent  of  death  ;  whito 
even  in  these  few  cases,  where  secondary  punishment,  or  temporary 
imprisonment  was  inflicted,  the  criminal  was  generally  held  to  be  * 
mined  man.  His  release  from  prison  or  his  return  from  banishment 
was  considered  with  anxious  fear  and  general  apprehensions.  Pit. 
ticipating  in  those  apprehensions,  legislation  took  rare  to  give 
warning  to  society  by  marking  the  criminal  permanently  as  a  living 
danger.  Discharged  prisoners  were  an  object  of  terror  ;  nobody 
supposed  that  there  was  a  chance  of  reclaiming  them.  Society 
believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  offender, 
nor  to  allow  the  criminal  to  mingle  with  honest  people.  Thus  it 
happened,  that  legislation  created  a  criminal  class  out  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  induced  to  commit  an  occasional  offence  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  circumstances.  Hence  the  branding  rf 
criminals  on  their  foreheads  or  hands  in  public  places.  Afar 
having  undergone  a  punishment  of  this  kind,  it  became  a  necessity 
of  the  criminal's  existence  to  war  against  society  and  to  seek  comfort 
in  an  organized  society  of  rogues.  Under  the  influence  of  a  better 
understanding  of  religious  duties  and  the  aims  of  criminal  jurispm* 
dence,  such  barbarous  punishments  were  abolished.  To  marked 
hostility  succeeded  neglect.  Society  declared  herself  satisfied  with 
a  certain  amount  of  punishment  within  the  prison  walls,  earelett 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  absorption  of  criminals  into  the 
honest  portion  of  the  population. 

In  recent  times,  it  is  understood  that  a  successful  administration 
of  penal  justice  mainly  depends  on  three  objects,  which  we  strive  (0 
attain  8—  1st.  A  well-organized  manner  of  public  prosecution,  ia  con- 
nexion with  a  vigilant  criminal  police,  detecting  and  prose 
crime  to  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty,  by  whose  activity  and  icftl 
re-convictions  must  be  ascertained  in  each  criminal  case,  in  order  JO 
award  a  just  apportionment  of  punishment  to  habitual  offender*. 
2nd,  A  regular  system  of  prison  discipline,— due  regard  being  hod  to 
keeping  up  the  deterrent  character  as  well  as  the  reformatory  trett- 
meut.  Prison  life  must  appear  deterrent  to  all  living  in  honest 
liberty,  but  it  must  appear  a  boon  to  the  criminal  on  his  discharge 
when  he  should  feel  and  understand  that  his  punishment  was  not 
an  act  of  cruelty  or  wayward  revenge,  but»of  justice  and  mercy. 
3rd.  A  proper  care  for  discharged  prisoners.  Experience  has  evi- 
dently shown  that  imprisonment  cannot  warrant  society  against  a 
repetition  of  crime.  If  crime  were  a  mere  accident,  proceeding  from 
individual  circumstances  or  from  deficient  intellect,  a  hope  might  be 
entertained  that  prison  discipline  would  eradicate  all  future  propen- 
sity to  crime*  No  one,  however,  doubts  that  the  great  mass  of  crimes 
against  property  springs  from  social  and  general  sources,  which  after 
the  prisoner's  discharge  will,  although  in  a  lessened  degree  and 
with  weakened  power,  re-operate  upon  him, 

There  are  many  other  points  which  must  be  kept  in  view.  The 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  when  in  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  can  only  partially  work  the  diminution  and  suppression 
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of  crime.     It  is  the  merit  of  this  Association  to  inquire   into   the 
social  sources  of  crime  and  immorality,  such  as  physical  destitution, 
neglected  education,  or  economical   defects.     Ail  these  social  cir- 
tancea  ought  to  l>e,  and  actually  are  by   \\\\  ly,  con- 

sidered as  a  totality  of  causes  which  affect  society  by  a  final  tendency 
towards  crime. 

Besides  these  general  and  original  sources  of  crime,  a  defective 
state  of  criminal  justice  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  negative  aid 
to  crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  positive  cause  of  the  multiplication 
ofoftV 

Until  recently  it  was  dogmatically  believed  that  a  well-devised 
i  of  prison  discipline  would  be  sufficient  for  the  repression  of 
crime.  If  no  mark  was  left  on  the  forehead  of  the  criminal,  lie  was 
supposed  to  become  after  his  discharge  an  apostle  of  virtue  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  carry  along  with  him  a  perpetual  recollection  of 
iftterrent  discipline  or  of  laudable  resolutions*  Unfortunately, 
Cruninal  statistics  were  at  variance  with  those  expectations.  But  it 
was  a  gross  error  to  infer  ir  in  i  -ronvictions  marked  in  statistical 
tables,  that  defects  in  the  previous  treatment  of  the  criminal  and  the 
means  of  prison  discipline  had  Led  to  the  result.  It  was  a  gross  error 
not  to  acknowledge  that  the  best  system  may  be  defeated  by  neglect 
of  discharged  prisoners  i  that  prison  virtue  and  prison  reformation 
may  be  annihilated  by  a  subsequent  working  of  those  causes  that 
almost  force  discharged  prisoners  into  an  evil  course  of  life*  With 
many  men,  and  with  criminals  especially,  the  present  time  and  occa- 
lion  are  the  stronghold  of  human  existence.  Recollections  of  the 
past  and  hopes  for  the  future,  conclusions  drawn  from  past  evils, 
and  the  feeling  of  an  approaching  responsibility,  exercise  a  compa- 
ratively small  influence.  Supposing  them  to  have  been  induced 
when  in  prison  to  resolve  upon  an  hone  at  course  of  Life,  to  have  been 
under  the  moral  impression  of  deterring  discipline  or  apparent  con- 
[i, — yet  those  impressions  will  very  soon  pass  away  with  a 
return  to  the  same  social  conditions  which  surrounded  them  when 
they  first  came  into  contact  with  the  criminal  police.  The  recollec- 
tion of  great  pecuniary  losses,  in  a  commercial  crisis,  vanishes  in 
times  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  present  gain  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  sometimes  are  more  powerful,  even  on  honest  and 
respectable  merchants,  than  the  recollection  of  former  or. the  fear  of 
future  misfortune,  till  a  new  crisis  restores  commercial  health.  Can 
we  suppose  that  criminals  are  not  subject  to  the  same  psychological 
laws  ?  Are  we  entitled  to  think  that  in  criminals  the  results  of 
these  laws  will  be  more  beneficial  than  in  honest  men? 

Society  at  length  began  to  understand  that  care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  discharged  criminals,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
but  in  order  to  attain  security  against  the  further  perpetration  of 
crime*  Benevolent  associations  sprang  up  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  those  obstacles  that  barred  the  prisoner's  way  to  an  honest 
life.      Whatever  may  have  been   the  results  of  such  associations, 

hether  their  efforts  in  general  proved  successful  or  not,  the  Legis- 
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lature  gradually  became  impressed  with  their  importance.    \ 
exist  vital  forces  in  society  of  so  great  a  power,  that  many 
common   usefulness  or  even  common  necessity  may  be  left 
any  interference  00  the  part  of  direct  legislation.  But  the  ni 
t<»  what  should  become  <>i  discharged  prisoners  cannot  be 
intrusted  to  !•■  ncvolcnt  societies      If  it  be  proved  that  the 
previous  prison  discipline  depend  on  what  is  don©  for  discing 
prisoners,  legislation   cannot   remain  inactive,  wliatever  coi 
ninv  bi  placed  in   the  working  of  benevolent  societies  ;   for  it  i 
he  remembered  that   the   formation  of  aid  societies   must  be  a 
butcd  to  local   circumstances,  to  the  personal  zeal  of  some  of  t 
promoters,  to  the   means  at  their  disposal.     Criminals,  mora 
have  a  free  choice  to  accept  a  lie  1  ping  hand  tendered  to  them, 
experience  shows  that  the  worst  offenders  prefer  returning  to  t 
former  haunts  to  accepting  assistance  offered  under  certain  reel 

litions.  Perhaps  a  time  may  come  when  benevolent  societiei 
tin  aid  of  diseharged  criminals  shall  have  increased  to  such  a  nun 
that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  offer  assistance  to  all  discharged 
soners.  For  the  present  we  mufll  confess  that,  although  we  m 
speak  too  highly  of  the  personal  exertions  of  their  member*, 
great  mass  of  discharged  prisoners  cannot  bo  brought  within 
range  of  their  beneficial  influences. 

On  the  Continent  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  many  ol 
States,  where  legislation  has  turned  its  attention  to  a  n» 
intervention  iinjuestions  of  social  importance,  certain  cntegorin  m 
discharged  prisoners,  especially  political  offenders  and  re-contid 
thievesor  burglars,  are  placed  limit  r  the  super*  Moo  of  the  police,  whii 
is  either  legally  prescribed  or  may  be  ordered  by  judicial  sentinel 
Such  as  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  police  are  not  en  tided 
claim  the  strict  observance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  they  are 
ject  to  repeated  inquiries  by  the  constabulary  force  ;  they  are,  m 
over,  forbidden  to  depart  from  fin  Er  lodgings  daring  night  time;  I 
constitute  t  suspected  class  of  persona.  An  additional  penalty  i 
be  discovered  in  the  supervision  of  police.  The  French  code  alloi 
thf ■  jttdgfl  to  inflict  it  in  any  case  of  larceny,  aud  orders  it  in 
i  virtimi  for  any  misdemeanor  whatever.  Prior  to  I 
breach  code  now  in  force,  even  those  that  had  been  acquitted  CM 
bs  put  under  the  surveillance  of  police.  In  Prussia  the  same  mem 
of  precaution  i3  restricted   to  the  more  CtflfJt,  and  may 

extended  to  a  period  often  years  after  the  prisoner's  discharge 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intention  of  such  an  institutton 
just  and  praiseworthy.    No  distinction,  however,  being  made  bet*** 
that  class  of  offenders  which  during  incarceration  gives  no 
reformation  and  the  other  class,  which,  by  the  prison  authori 
termed  hopeful,  the  benefits,  which  under  other  circumstance* 
be  derived  from  it,  are  totally  lost.    It  may  be  asserted,  that  theii 
criminate  application   of  supervision,  no  regard  being  had  to  citfatf 
good  or  had  behaviour  of  prisoners,  is  a  direct  source  of  new 
There  are  certainly  many  cases  where  precaution  is  required  t 
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fled;  bat  there  are  as  many  other  cases  where  the  final  re 
f  discharged  criminals  depends  on  their  being  treated  with 

In  France  and  in  Prussia  police  supervision  is  little 
i  moral  stigma,  a  predestination  to  a  career  of  crime,  under 
(ion  of  which  criminals  lose  their  own  moral  confidence 
ope  of  a  future  reception  into  the  honest  part  of  the  popu- 
nployers  are  deterred  from  any  communication  with  dis- 
iminals  placed  under  the  supervision  of  police.  The 
societies  operating  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  empioy- 
lischarged  prisoners  must  conceal  the  fact  of  existing 
> ;  an  accident  may  destroy  the  results  of  their  efforts, 
it  becomes  known  that  a  man  is  placed  under  the  super- 
le  police,  a  prejudice  arises  against  him  which  he  cannot 

The  police,  on  their  part,  can  make  no  distinction  between 
idividuals  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  fact  that  a  man 
ipervision.  Whatever  may  be  his  intentions,  the  police 
im  to  be  a  dangerous  criminal,  in  consequence  of  his 
n  declared  so  by  a  judicial  sentence.  In  Prussia,  at  least, 
t  universally  acknowledged,  that  police  supervision,  as  a 
ind  absolute  consequence  of  judicial  sentences,  is  a  legal 
on  to  any  hope  of  reformation. 
1  be  quite  different,  indeed,  to  make  police  supervision 

on  the  prisoner's  behaviour  during  his  incarceration. 
>e  the  grossest  error  to  compare  the  Irish  institution  of 
trvision  to  the  Continental  system  which  bears  the  same 
is  obvious  that  conditional  pardons  and  licenses  to  be  at 
ot  be  executed  without  a  vigilant  power  in  order  to  keep 
•ict  observance  of  those  rules  under  which  the  original 
judicial  sentences  was  reduced  to  a  shorter  period.  To 
letection  of  new  offences  or  of  irregular  conduct  a  matter 
'  would  materially  weaken  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Any 
the  conduct  of  ticket-of-leave  men  would  raise  the  hope 
offences  might  also  remain  undiscovered, 
avinced  that  conditional  pardons  can  be  rendered  useful 
tee  cases  where  their  observance  is  warranted  by  vigilant 
dence.  But  even  without  that  close  connexion  between 
jrvision  and  conditional  discharge,  such  an  institution  as 
mvict  system  should  operate  beneficially.  The  Irish  police, 
can  see,  do  not  make  a  constant  show  of  distrust  towards 

prisoners.  It  is  their  duty  to  give  assistance  to  those 
ding  to  the  competent  explanations  of  the  prison  authorities, 
1  to  confidence.  It  is  their  duty  to  be  an  intermediate 
between  the  prison  officers,  discharged  prisoners,  and  em- 
in  institution  established  in  order  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
authorities,  and  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  society  against 
.  prisoners,  who  are  to  report  themselves  to  a  police  station, 
i  purpose  of  being  made  the  object  of  research  and  immi- 
cution,  but  for  quite  an  opposite  purpose,  viz.,  of  affording 

their  continued  good  behaviour,  and  of  testifying  in  their 
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own  favour.  Acompnrison  cannot  possibly  be  admitted  between! 
Irish  establishment  of  supervision,  which  requires  discharged! 
nab  of  good  character  to  report  themselves  to  a  conatabukry  ufl 
Slid  the  Continental  supervision,  by  which,  00    I  icianj 

charged  prisoners  we  dragged  from  their  beda*  by  night,  or  i 
wan j eJ  against  those  towards  whom  they  felt  inclined  to  showi 
sympathy. 

By  Continental  supervision,  a  criminal  class  is  created  wl> 
formerly  did  not  exist  ;  by  the  Irish  supervision,    a  criminal  i 
will  be  destroyed  where  it  hud  commenced  to  form  itself. 

It  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  police   supervision,  a- 
gajused  in  Ireland,  is  a  powerful  instrument  in   l  lopn 

the   different   ends   of  punishment — -the   reformation  of  indiv 
and  the  safely  of  society.     Immediately  alter   their  departure  i 
the   prison  gate,  dNeharge-d  prisouci  under  a  rule  I 

is  to  govern  their  liberty.      Should  their  early  no4 
have  taught  them  to  avoid  thinking  about  their   r* 
using  it,  now,  at  least,  they  must  learn  that  liberty  does 
license.     Another  difference  between  the  Irish  supervision,  wfc 
think  highly  commendable,  and  the  Continental  law,  which  1 1 
highly  objectionable,  must  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  | 
former  is   operating   according   to    experieiM  red    by 

authorities,  in  general  better  able  to  know  the  criminal's 
than  a  judge  who  has  to  ileal  with  him  for  some  hours  or< 
some  moments  ;  whilst  on  the  Continent,  an  abstract  rule  and  I 
lative  generalization  have  introduced  police  super  vision, 
of  the  individual  character  of  criminals. 

It  may,  however,  be  a  question  deserving  further  attention,  I 
ther  it  be   desirable  to  have  a  more  general  application 
supervision  even   in  those  ease-  where  no  conditional 
granted,  and  where  a  prisoner,  on  account  of  bifl  bad  beliav 
undergone  the  full  term  of  his  judicial  sentence.      As  we  bait 
in  the  Irish  institutions  a  supervision  of  confidence  with 
offenders  in  the  course  of  reformation,  there  may  be  devised  a  I 
wsiou    of  distrust  with    regard    to    offenders    who     beJoi 
criminal  class,  and  have,  until  their  release,  remained  inacossst| 
moralizing  efforts.     Continental  supervision   may  be  rendered  i 
cable  to  the  latter  eases,  with  a  view  of  presenting  a  check  i 
such  as  are,  according  to  all  probability,  iueliued  to  the  con 
new  crimes. 

The  ancient  criminal  law  of  Prussia  prescribed  con 
life  in  any  case  where  u  thief  had  been  thrice  couvicted  of 
Modern  legislators  have  become  rather  too  mild  in  their  en 
with  regard  to  re-convictions.  Habitual  offenders  should- 
been  sufficiently  proved — be  legally  distinguished  from  that  I 
criminals  whose  crimes  appear  to  he  a  result  of  temporary  a. 
iees.  In  proportion  to  the  in  creasing  number  of  seatest 
short  imprisonment  for  re-convictions,  the  impression  onthecria 
mind  will  be  gradually  dinimished,  or  at  last  totally  ex: 
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be  necessity  for  long  terms  of  confinement  in  those  cases  in 
•evious  imprisonment  has  proved  ineffective  ;  and  in  addition 
ngthened  period,  police  supervision  should  be  imposed  on 
it  have  been  refractory  to  the  prison  rules,  or  have  been 
ted  to  regard  prison  life  as  an  accidental  pause  in  their 
"  crime.  It  should  be  imposed  until  it  be  evidently  proved 
irged  prisoners  of  this  latter  kind  that  their  former  habits  of 
y  and  idleness  are  broken  off.  No  fear  ought  to  be  entertained 
administrative  authorities  might  abuse  their  power.  Errors 
dual  cases  may  occur,  as  in  all  human  affairs.  Sufficient 
>ility  on  the  part  of  prison  officials  would  counterbalance 
■ors.  Moreover,  individual  errors  are  scarcely  to  be  com- 
a  general  neglect  of  the  interests  of  society.  It  will  be 
r  of  legislation  to  organize  supervision,  whether  it  be 
.  to  aid  societies  or  to  police  magistrates,  for  the  double 
of  protecting  discharged  prisoners  of  good  character  against 
>n,  and  of  protecting  society  against  those  who  have  pro- 
ximo to  be  their  calling  ;  the  two  kinds  of  supervision  must 
liferent  means  in  order  to  obtain  their  different  ends. 


te  Community  should  take  an  Active  Interest  in  the 
tment  of  Adult  Convicts.  By  Captain  Walteb 
rTON,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons. 

>er  read  by  me  at  Liverpool  at  a  meeting  of  this  Association 
558,*  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  the  aid  of  "  Intermediate 
"  "  lengthened  sentences  of  penal  servitude  on  Habitual 
*,"  and  "  Police  supervision  over  liberated  Criminals,"  we 
ope  to  satisfactorily  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  Convict 
.  I  propose  to  show  in  this  paper  that  society  has  a  deep 
in  the  treatment  of  Adult  Convicts  on  three  most  important 
: — 1st.  On  the  ground  of  "Humanity."  2ndly.  On  the 
►f  "  Self-preservation."  3rdly .  On  the  ground  of  "  Economy." 
regard  to  the  first  ground,  "  Humanity,"  it  will  be  remem- 
iat,  in  1854,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishment  of 
ory  schools  in  Great  Britain.  By  that  Act  a  great  principle 
orded — viz.,  that  neglect  and  bad  training  required  other 
it  than  penal  infliction.  "Juvenile  offenders"  since  the 
of  that  enactment  have  had  cause  to  bless  the  humanity 
wisdom  of  the  State  which  has  taken  their  better  training 
slf,  and  of  thankfulness  to  those  individuals  without  whose 
»  the  State  would  have  been  powerless  to  aid  them.  So 
r  juveniles  convicted  since  the  passing  of  this  Act.  Bat 
»  the  juveniles  convicted  antecedent  to  this  period  ?  They 
the  most  part  the  adult  convicts  of  the  present  day. 
dfl  now  detained  in  our  Convict  and  our  County  prisons 

*  See  TramactioiUy  1868,  p.  876. 
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were  once  of  the  neglected  and  badly  trained  "  juvenile  class,"  who, 
according  to  present  legislation,  might,  humanly  speaking,  by 
training  have  been  rescued  from  a  life  of  sin  and  misery,  and  frm 
the  prisons  iu  which  we  now  find  them. 

To  me,  looking  upon  this  question  a  ddent  of  time,  audi 

an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the   State  of  having  erreoc 
treated  young  criminals  prior  to  1854,  I  must  confess  it  up 
he  an  imperative  necessity,  an  act  of  simple  justice,  to 
possible  means  at  our  disposal  to  rescue,  even  at  the  eleventh 
those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  attain  the   age   of   *ix 
years  prior  to  the  enlightenment  of  1834.     The    process   pu 
with   them  may  he  somewhat  different,  but  I  maintain  that  wftj  | 
Christian  people,  are  bound  to  secure  their  reclamation  by 
practicable  means. 

We  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  reckless,  criminal,  and  i 
revolting  aspect  too  often  presented  to  us  in  the  appear:! 
adult  offenders,  but  we  are  to  consider,  with  all  humility,  thai  1 
hard  lines  and  scow  ling  aspect  have  been  ami  inula  ted  by  a  f 
antagonism  to  all  that  is  good,  generated  in  some  part  by  an  t 
tiou  from  "all  that  Is  kind." 

Let  us  inquire  what  can  be  done,  and  let  us  see  what  has  1 
done,  to  attain  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  amendment  of  I 
Criminal  ;  whether  the  principles  which  have  proved 
With  the  young  may  not  he  applicable  also  to  the  more  a«l 
years.     Can  we  not  individualize,  and  seek  after  that  which  is  j 
in  every  person,  old  or  young,  and  foster  it,  and  under  the 
of  God  hring  it  to  maturity  ?     Can  we  not  wrestle,  and  str 
and  strive  to  eradicate  that  which  is  evil  ?     Can  we  not  examine  1 
faults    and  weaknesses  of  character,  and  to  the  best  of  our 
make  their  oppo sites  the  road  to  advancement  ? 

Do  we  not  kuow  that  the  bane  of  the  criminal  class  is  £■ 
geuce,  idleness,  and  a  want  of  self-restraint  ?     By  therefore  placiq 
a   premium   upou   self- negation,    industry,   and   self-restraint, 
making  these  qualities  the  grounds,  the  felt  grounds  of  the  Crii 
advancement,  you  afford  to  him  a  good  and  reformatory  tj 
It  may  be  so  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree  to  individuals, 
must  be  so  in  a  degree  to  all.     By  the  same  process,  his  bad  i 
more  natural  qualities  may  be  made  to  retard  his  progn 
goal  all  are  desirous  to  obtain — viz.,  liberty, 

I  pause  here  for  one  moment,  because  I  think  there  may 
who  question  the  justice  of  admitting  an  interference  with  tl 
tence  of  the  judge  through  any  subsequent  act  of  the  criminal  ante 
detention.     I  think  it  better   therefore  to  explain,  that   since  the 
enactment  of  June,  1857,  (20  &  21  Vict,,)  the  judicial  officer? 
the  time  of  passing  sentence,  made  aware  of  the  course  whi 
be  pursued,  and  that  a  certain  and  proportionate  part  of  each  sentence 
can  be  abbreviated  through  the  conduct  of  the  Criminal. 

Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  great  concession,  and  so  regulate  off 
procedure  with  the  Convict  under  detention  as  to  take  the  uumst 
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rantage  of  it  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  bis  amendment 
lot  his  reformation. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  has  been  done.  The  qualities  before 
Bed  as  desirable  to  obtain — viz.,  industry,  self-negation,  and  self- 
traint, — are  in  the  Irish  convict  system  designated  by  marks ;  and 
■  by  the  attainment  of  these  marks — t.  e.f  by  the  constant  exercise 
the  part  of  each  "  individual"  of  qualities  distinctly  opposed  to 
fee  which  have  led  to  his  incarceration — he  can  alone  improve  his 
AtioQ  under  detention,  and  attain,  within  certain  defined  limits,  his 

The  convict  is  perpetually  climbing  a  ladder  the  steps  of  which, 
tenlt  and  toilsome  at  first,  become  easier  and  easier  in  ascent  as 
r  is  overcome,  until  he  attains  the  "  Intermediate  Prisons,"  in 
Ich  the  marks  cease ;  and  all  are  supposed  to  be  alive  to  the 
}Msity  of  co-operating  in  their  own  amendment,  and  to  be 
Roughly  grateful  to  the  State  which,  in  its  justice,  and  not  in  its 
toeance,  has  incarcerated  them. 

jou  will  find  this  to  be  no  mere  theory,  but  a  practical  result 

■trated  at  the  "Intermediate Prisons"  ;  in  them  you  will  find  the 

Wer  climbers  up  the  ladder  of  industry  and  self-restraint  asso- 

ed  with  those  who  have  progressed  more  rapidly.     It  may  be, 

;  the  cause  in  some  instances  has  been  more  innate  depravity  than 

fliers.     It  may  be,  that  a  giddy  and  thoughtless  spirit  has  in  some 

m  induced  a  reckless  early  career  under  detention.     But  when 

^required  number  of  marks  has  been  attained,  all  are  welcome  to 

haven  ;  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between  them. 

foa  will  find  by  examination  of  past  and  present  records,  that  we 

to  been,  and  are  now,  dealing,  not  with  the  selected  men  it  has 

the  business  of  our  very  few  opponents  to  state  would  be  alone 

in   these  Establishments ;  but  the  reckless,  daring,  and  oft- 

Icted  offender,  who  by  a  long  course  of  bad  conditct  in  prison,  as 

as  out  of  it,  has  takeu  years  longer,  in  some  cases,  to  climb  the 

'of  admission  than  many  of  his  brethren  in  crime. 

is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turning  ;  but  the  turning  has  come 

it,  and  what  will  you  find  ?     Sulienness,  soreness,  and  discontent 

~  by  the  lost  time,  and  extra  detention,  which  misconduct  in 

has  entailed  upon  them  ?     No. 

ill  they  feel  wroth  with  the  State  which,  in  its  rigid  requirement 

exhibition  of  qualities  testifying  to  the  amendment  of  the  in- 

has  caused  this  loss  of  liberty  for  years  ?   Not  so.     The 

in  which  you  will  find  the  Convicts  encamped  on  Lusk 

will  be  an  ample  reply  to  this  question.    You  will  find  the 

of  the  training  to  result  in  an  active  desire  to  perform  the 

of  the  State  which  has  incarcerated  them. 

I  why  ?  Because  the  Criminal  is  co-operating  with  the  State  in 

.ra  amendment.     This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  as  you  will 

Let  no  man  henceforward  state  that  there  is  no  amendment  for 

lolt  offender  who  has  made  crime  his  vocation  for  years :  we 

to  Lusk,  which  conveys  all  which  has  preceded  it ;  we  point 
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to  the  Refuges;  Mid  we  point  to  the  once  daring  burglars  of  tl 
who  have  now,  within  onr  own  observation,  lived  in  honest  if 
for  y< 

Let  us  therefore  not  neglect  the  profitable  lesson  litis  inqui 
convey  to  us,  I'ov  "  II u inanity"  calls  upon  us  to  apply  it. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ground,  " Self-preservation." 

According  to  the  Irish  eou\  iet  Intermediate  P 

lead  to  liberty,  which,  under  the  Act  of  1857,  is  in  all  case 
viation  of  the  term  of  sentence  "Conditional,"  until  the  expinrtwi 
the  original  period  of  detention  passed  upon  the  offender.  Isk 
England  and  Ireland  tl  i-  "Conditional;"  but  in  Ircliai 

conditions  indorsed  on  the  license  mean  something.     They  area 
cases  strictly  enforced* 

This  enforcement  is  a  continuance  of  the  Convict  System— S 
link    hi    the   chain    of  OUT  treatment  of  the  value — i 

onward  from  the  "Intermediate  Prisons'* —  ags  to 

life,  a  gentle  and  judicious  feeling  of  whirl:  is  of  the  high< 
tance  to  the  individual  and  the  best  protection  to  the 

We  can  (ell  you  of  many  who  have  drawn  hock  from  the  Cfl 
quences  of  irregularity  leading  to  crim  gh  the  a< 

gentle  feeling  of  these  leading  strings,  and  to  our  know! 
had  cause  to  bless  their  institution.  Impressed  with  their 
have  had  in  some  cases  to  deplore  the  shortness  i^esw 

has  restricted  their  action. 

With  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  public,  the  Irish  convict  *ji 
does  not  confine  itself  to  this  safeguard.     We  have   tak».' 
means  of  photography  and  correspondence   with  the   G*' 
County  and  eiiy  gaols  in  Ireland,  to  systematize  the  proof  of  fa 
convictions  against  old  offenders,  and  thereby  entail  longer  scstfl 
upon  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  these  means  Crime  can  be  made  a 
calling,  and   the   Community  he  properly  protected;  but 
obvious   that  this  mode  of  procedure   makes  eases  which  nl&d 
percentages  of  the  system  which  carries  it  out,  for  it  is  ctJ 
that  the  relapses  under  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  expected 
b'    ouich  more  considerable  than  under  any  system 
the  course  of  the  Criminal  when  discharged  from  the  prison  gtia'j 

The  great    dliiercuce    which    oxi-  en    a  "pos 

" negative  "  mode  of  dealing  with  criminal  static 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  public  in  in  d  ;  and  th 
fallacies  to  which   negative  statistics  may  give  rise  cannot 
easily  exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding  the  strict  Jsystoin  pursued  in  tl 
do  we  find  to  be  the  number  of  revocations  of  licen 
victions  to  our  Government  prisons  during  the  live  mid  ahsu* 
in  which   our  Intermediate  Prisons  have  been  e- 
under  10  percent.;  and   included  in  this   number  are  very 
which  have  been  returned  to  the  Establishments  bt  ■ 
mission  of  irregularities  which  were  not  criminal. 
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ithout  assuming  for  one  moment  that  all  those  not  re-committed 
been  reformed,  I  would  ask  whether,  taking  into  consideration 
ppliances  used  in  Ireland  for  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  this 
t  a  most  gratifying  result — a  most  triumphant  testimony  to  the 
iness  of  principles  which  have  been  advocated  for  years  by  so 
r  around  me  ?  and  whether  this  mode  of  procedure  is  not  one 
h  must  assuredly  tend  to  deter  from  crime,  to  break  up  the 
inal  class,  and  be  to  the  public  a  measure  of  "  self-preservation"? 
le  proper  training  of  the  Adult  Convict  is  also  to  be  advocated 
i  the  third  ground  of  "Economy." 

is  quite  manifest  that  if  you  train  the  Criminal  upon  the  prin- 
s  stated  on  the  ground  of  "  humanity,"  you  will,  as  has  been 
ed  in  Ireland,  obtain  his  co-operation  in  his  own  amending  nr  ; 
you  will  then,  and  not  until  then,  be  enabled  to  dispense  with 
y  Prison  buildings  and  numerous  and  expensive  staffs  and 
is,  and  thus  to  substitute  a  moral  for  a  physical  force. 
hi  will  have  to  surround  the  Criminal  with  special  agencies  to 
n  the  end  in  view,  but  they  need  not  be  numerous. 
uder  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  you  can  locate  Convicts, 
srtain  periods  of  their  sentences,  on  any  work  which  the  State 
require  to  be  performed,  with  a  trifling  cost  as  to  buildings 
h  can  be  made  to  be  removable,  as  at  "  Lusk  Intermediate 
>n. 

ithout  confining  ourselves  to  the  economy  and  convenient  ap- 
tion  of  the  labour  during  actual  detention,  let  us  contemplate 
economy  which  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  amendment  of 
idult  offender ;  and  In  order  to  fully  appreciate  this  result,  we 
t  not  confine  the  area  of  our  contemplation  to  the  mere  fact  of 
offender  himself  being  amended,  and  the  saving  of  cost  on  that 
ind — we  must  grasp  the  consequences  of  his  pernicious  example 
evil  training  upon  others. 

Te  very  wisely  pay,  at  the  present  time,  about  £75,000  per 
im  towards  the  support  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  the  United 
gdom,  and  we  are  likely,  and  still  wisely,  to  have  to  pay  a  con- 
fable  sum  also  for  "  Industrial  Schools."  I  therefore  maintain 
t  it  is  imperative  upon  us,  even  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  to 
i  such  steps  with  regard  to  our  "adult  criminals  "as  will  in  a 
it  measure  tend  to  prevent  their  counteracting,  by  bad  example 
evil  training,  the  good  which  so  many  devoted  persons  are  now 
tting,  and  towards  which  wo  taxpayers  so  wisely  and  cheerfully 
tribute  in  aid. 

1  concluding  this  Paper,  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  my  official 
lesion  with  the  "  Irish  Convict  System  "  is  now  about  to  close  ; 
therefore  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  excuse  my  very  earnestly  appeal- 
to  you  for  a  thorough  examination  into  its  principles  and  results. 
low  of  no  tribunal  so  well  qualified  for  the  purpose.  I  see 
nd  me  those  who  have  fought  for,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 

principles    they   have    proved    both   sound   and    successful. 
me  ask  them,  earnestly  ask  them,  to  examine  whether,  during 
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the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  official  career,  I  have  allowed 
these  principles  to  lie  dormant.  Let  me  ask  them  to  examine 
whether  the  few — the  very  few — persons  who  have  objected,  with- 
out knowledge  and  without  inquiry,  to  our  system,  have  the  verie-t 
shadow  of  foundation  for  what  they  have  aUflg 
They  have  stated  :— 

1st.  That  we    have    not    been    dealing  with   real  Criminals,  but 
merely  with  lapsed    offenders,  and    that  we  ■  d  mcu  an 

whom  to  operate. 

2nd.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  morality  and  order 
in  the  Huts  in  which  the  convicts  are  associated  before  liberation. 

3rd.  That  the  exhibition  of  Convict  labour  in  this  form  would  be 
the  means  of  oversowing  the  prison-. 

4th.   Thai  Police    supervision  could  not   he  carried  out  witlmut 
gross  abuse. 

If  these  allegations  can  he  disproved,  as  they  will  be  disproved 
and  scattered  like  so  much  chaff  to  the  wind,  we  are    bono 
the  Bftke  of  humanity,  justice,  aud  sound  policy — and  this  great  mid 
valuable  Association  is  bound  for  the  sake  of  social  pro  4q  lake 

heed  that  the  principles  which  Lrovern  the  Irish  CooTicI  System, 
and  the  results  which  have  followed  the  enunciation  of  tte* 
principles,  lie  noi  fallow. 

There   has   been,  mid    there  is   yet,  great    ignorance    upon  thi* 
subject  ;    and   this   ignorance  has  been  our  greatest  opponent.    Bat 
when   we  remember  the  stout  walls  of  prejudice  and  of  ignorance 
which  were  raised  in  opposition  to  the  institution  of  JJ. 
Schools,  and    how  these  Avails  wore  at  last  successfully  bri 
we  cannot  but  be  most  hopeful.     Those  who  were  concerned  in  this 
Warfare — and  I  see  many  before  me — will,  however,  remember  that 
the  exerlions  used  were  of  no  ordinary  character  ;    and  believe  me 
when  I  state,  that   notwithstanding  what  Ireland  e:>n  >lmw  doi 
has  shown  for  some  years,  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  cause  I  id 
now  advocating,  it  will  require  lit  lie    less   exertion  than  Wl 
used  to  obtain  lor  it  universal  accept  a  ti  on. 

This  task  of  enlightenment,  acceptation,  and  reform.  1  nairjfa 
in  the  hands  of  this  powerful  Association,  feel  in  1  that  the 

great  truths  demonstrated  at  our  Intermediate  Prisons  and  Re! 
Ireland  will  be  by  these  means  very  profitably  and  rapidly  ex 

When  I  state  that  so  eminent    a   man  as  Cavour  (who, 
England  a  few  years  since  made  himself  practically  acquainted 
the  habits  of  the  **  criminal  classes,")  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  maA 
into   the  "Irish  Convict    System"  from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
based  upon  sound  principles  ;  when  I  state  that  the  result  of  tins 
inquiry  was  to  obtain  for  us  the  highest  eulogium  of  that  illue 
statesman  j  when    I   further  add  the  approval  of  sueh  men 
Berengcr  and  M.  Demetz,  of  such  eminent  jurists  as   Bl 
zendorff,  of  Berlin,  (whose  presence  at    this  meeting  1   iv 
see,)  and  Professor  Mittennaier,  of  Heidelberg,  and  find  Che  fi 
of  their  advocacy  in  Oldenburg,  in  Prussia,  in    Tuscan; 


tnai  u 

when  in 
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■nd  that  under  the  direction  of  M.  Cozziris,  the  Inspector- 
I   of  Prisons,  these  principles  are  carried  out  in  the  Ionian 
i ad  also  in  America  ;   I  feel  that  I  am  not  asking  your  support 
for  a  mere  theoretical  vision. 

We  are  not  now  to  be  told  with  a  shadow  of  reason  or  of  justice, 
that  these  principles  may  be  profitably  applied  to  adults  in  Ireland, 
"but  that  in  England  they  would  assuredly  fail;  that  principles  which 
deal  with  feelings  common  to  every  human  breast  may  be  Bound  fur 
the  man  who  is  bom  in  Tippcrary,  but  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
How-subject  who  is  born  in  Gloucestershire. 
I  am  thoroughly  conversant   with  the  Criminal  of  both 

countries,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  whatever  for  restricting    the 
•pplicntion  of  these  principles. 

I  know  the  police  of  both  England  mid  Ireland,  and  iheir  system 
of  proceeding,  and  I  en  o   reason   to  impute   to  the  Saxon  a 

Trint  of  discretion  which  we  have  not  experienced  from  the  Celt. 

These  are  phantoms  which  should  only  exist  in  the  imagination  of 

the?  uninformed,  and  will  infallibly  be  dispelled  as  soon  as  they  are 

1  with. 

The    ** Irish    Convict    System"   was   once  stated  to   he  a   mere 

experiment  which  would  collapse  in  a  year.     It  is  now,  after  many 

years'  practical  experience,  a  great  and  accomplished    fact,    which 

has  very  materially  reduced  the  Convict  population  of  this  country, 

coueurrently  with  the  institution  of  improved  appliances  for  bringing 

fenders  to  justice.     It  i>  a  system  which  bike,  consistently  with 

the  most  humane  principles,  curried  out  a  most   stringent  tnd  pro- 

«•  mode  of  Convict  treatment. 

I  do  not  feel  that    I  shall  appeal  to  yon  in  vain.     If  nights,  AS 

well  a  of  anxious  thought  and   responsibility  have  somewhat 

impaired  my  health,  and  if  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary 

my  retirement  from  my   present  office,  it   will  he  to  me  a  great 

rt   to  find  that  the   cause   still  progresses.     Great  reforms  do 

Dot   advance    of    themselves.       Past    experience    informs    me    that 

bjections  may  again  arise,  and  may   even   multiply   when  I 

Believe  me  that  I  speak  truly  when  I  say,  that  however 

able    the   future  administration  of  the  Irish  convict  system  niav  bo, 

ver  zealous  and  earnest  its  workers,  it  will  yet  require  nil  the 

assistance  and  support  which  this  Association  knows  so  well  bow  to 

v  on  what  it  considers  to  be  based  upon  sound  and  intelligible 

princi files.     I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  those  who,  under 

circumstances  of  much  trial,  have  assisted  me  so  materially  in  the 

It    is  one   in   which   the   labourers  must  work    from  other 

motives   than   those  of  hire.     Disappointments  will  ensue,  but  hope 

not    abate.     Health    will    fail,   but   energy  must  not  slacken. 

Dentil  will   come,  as    it  has  come,  and  within    the  last    i'vw  weeks 

from  his  sphere  of  active  usefulness  one  it  has  often  been 

my  gratification  to  publicly  name— Mr.  Good,  the  late  superintcn 

dent  of  Smith  held,  whose  untiring  zeal  and  industry  for  the  cause  I 

feel  had  so  much  to  do,  humanly  speaking,  with  his  removal  hence. 
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Gaps  like  these,  Wf  friends,  are  difficult  to  fill,  and  coii 
tlie  lesson  to  take  heed  by  the  course  we  pursue,  that  tk 
remain  those  who  art:  uot  only  willing  but  able  to  til  J 
word  more,  and  I  have  done.     My  task  will  be  to  prove : — 

1*1.  That  u  Habitual  Criminals'*  are  cheerfully  and  willii  _ 
forming  the  work  of  the  State,  which  in  its  justice  and  no 
vengeance   has    incarcerated    them,  in   localities    without  « 
without  physical  restraint. 

2nd.  That  after  liberation  the  same  claaa  of  Criminals  M 
living,  and  have  been  for  years  living,  in  Ijojioi  ii;  !  i-try.      Wheal 
ndd  to   these  proofs  the  fact  that  the  Convict  pri-  uowbilf 

empty,  aud  show  to  you  the  appliances  for  bringing  old  ♦  >lfeaikn H 
justice,  I  believe  that  all  that  ran  be  expected  from  a  Convir 
will  have  been  attained.     These  points  will  very  full' 
whole.    But,  after  this  examination  I  have  one 
tlii — That  those  who  feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  (fail  U|t< 
tion  will,  on  their  return  home,  each  exercise  an  influence  on  bdU| 
of  the  cause  on  the  area  immediately  around  them.      We 
hope  to  find  it  at  last  very  generally  admitted  that  ho* 
have  been  the  antecedents  of  the  *4  Adult  Convict,"  it   la,  • 
blessing  ofGod,  for  him  as  for  others,  M never  too  hit' 


Treatment  of  Adult  Offenders:    Effects  of  the   Sysi 
Convict  Prisons  in    Ireland,     /it/  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ro] 

Shoiie,  B.D,,  Chaplain  to  Mountjoy  Government  IViwn. 

Tiik   general  character  and  beneficial  results  of  "The  Iri>! 
m"  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  <1 
them.     It  may,  however, be  interesting  to  look  into  thai 
so  patent  to  the  public  eye — the  effects  of  the  s\>(<  in    upon    Lew 
vidual  prisoners,  and  what  tends  to  produce  those  effect*.     In  IM 
aspect  I  have  been  able  to  see  the  working  of  the  convict  sj^M 
upou  each  individual  mind,  during  the  many  year.-  that  I  have  taw 
chaplain    of  Mount} oy    and    Smithtiehl  Govemm 
former  being  the  one  in  which  each  couvici 
after  his  couviction,  and  the  latter  the  place  in  which  he  uatttt 
last  stage  of  penal  servitude. 

Six  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  for  I 

reformatory  system  of  training  has  been  adopted  in    th< 
Service.      Heretofore   all    such    criminals    were   sent   to 
country  ;  and   society    at  home,   relieved   from    their 
stowed  little  thought  on  what  was  ultimately  to  be  then 
in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come.     But  wheu  circumstances  rt* 
dered  it  iinr-jiy  to  retain  those  criminals  at  home,  aud  coneeqtiertfl 
to  return  them  again  to  form  part  of  the  population  oi 
the  case  was   necessarily  looked   at   in  a  different   point 

*  Since  thia  paper  wna  read,  Captain  Grafton  hoa  withdrawn  hi* 
and,  happily,  remains  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Convict  System.- 
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Formerly  the  welfare  of  society  required  only  the  deterrent  principle. 

(in  the  punishment  of  offenders  ;  all  consideration  for  the  future 
destiny  of  the  criminal  was  lofl  light  of  in  the  hope  that  his  punish- 
ment would  serve  to  deter  others  from  crime.  Latterly,  when 
iy  has  to  receive  back  the  convict  on  the  termination  of  his 
sentence,  its  welfare  demands,  not  only  the  punishment,  hut  the 
reformation  of  the  individual  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  well-being  of 
society  is  best  provided  for  by  a  reformatory  system,  even  if  under 
it  punishment  were  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  dekneni  <haraeter. 

I  see  in  the  public  papers  great  complaints  of  the  results  of  the 
irstein  of  " tickete-of-leave M  in  England*     I  do  not  know  whether 
dug  each  one    through  varied   stages  is  the  some 
there  us  in  Ireland,  nor  do  I  feel  it  to  he  within  my  province  to  offer 
an  Mpimou  upon  the  general  question  ;  hut  I  state  only  the  results,  of 
facts  within  my  own  knowledge  when  I  say,  that  placed,  as  I  have 
years,  in  contact  with  the  convicts  in  the  last  Stage  of 
the  process  of  restoring  them  to  the  society  of  their  fellow-men,  my 
Kperienoe  is  that  the  results  of  the  sjatem  ill  Ireland  are  such  as 
tin-  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoters  could  have  scarcely  antici- 
pated.   It  v  for  one  in  iny  position  to  trace  the  effects  of  the 
system  under  which  such  happy  results  have  been  attained.     A  man 
On  QOft?iction    is  first  sent   to  Moiinrjoy  Prison,  fur  eight  or  nine 
lie  is  at  once  placed  in  a  separate  cell  :  these  bfi  remains 
*l»ue,  though  with  hundreds  around  him.     His  cell — his  books — his 
Rind,  become  his  world  i   he  begins  to  think.     His  train  of  thought 
<r    interrupted,  save   by   one   hour's   daily   exercise  and 

ion  in  school,  by  the  visits  of  the  chaplain,  or  the  call 
to  Divine  Service.     Those  Interroptiom  but  supply  new  an bjectfe  for 
_  'it ;   and   thus   the  man,  who  probably  never   before   gave  one 
lour  to  serious  reflection,  is  broughl  to  think.     The  whole  ftyatean  is 
'  lead  him  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  and  to  took  forward  to 
.'mure.     Placed   under    the    strictest    discipline,  he  finds    that 
iiticipline  carried  out  with  kindness  and  discrimination.    By  fivouient 
nations,  and  the  loan  of  books,  selected  as  being  suited  to  his 
ite  of  mind  and  feeling,  I  am  enabled  to  supply  him  with  the  means 
moral  and  religious  improvement  which,  when  at  large,   be  ne- 
glected or  despised.*  Xow  he  avails  himself  of  them  ;  at  first,  possibly, 
"  :>m  I  motive  than  a  wish  to  beguile  his  lonely  hours  j   but 

thus  food  for  thought  is  supplied  to  him,  and,  secluded  from  nil  other 
distracting  influences,  he  begins  seriously  to  reflect,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  think  I  might 
say  in  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  I  see  the  inestimable  benefits 
resulting.  The  evil  passions  grow  calm,  through  want  of  exercise  ; 
the  varied  forme  of  external  temptation  become  powerletV,  through 
lack  of  opportunity  ;  and  the  &  sclnations  of  what  were  once  deemed 
pleasures  fade  in  distance.  The  mind  lie*  fallow  for  a  little  time — 
the  very  best  preparation  for  sowing  lire  seed  of  Divine  Truth.  And 
with  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  Him,  who  alone  "giveth  the  increase,'* 
very  many  instances  in  which  His  word  has  not 
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"  returned  void,"  but  has  taken  mot  downwards,  and  is  already 
"bearing  fruit  upward*."  Many,  whose  sincerity  I  do  not  in  tte 
least  doubt,  have  d  eel  a  red  to  mo  that  they  have  learned  to  regard 
their  committal  to  Mount] oy  Prison  as  a  kind  intervention  of 
ProviJi race  to  stop  them  in  their  career  of  sin,  and  to  lead  them  in 
think  of  better  tiling*;  and  some  have  evrti  expressed  a  desire  tkt 
thi  v  might  be  permitted  to  remain  there,  confined  in  their  solitary 
colls,  for  the  entire  period  to  which  they  were  sentenced;  so  much 
did  they  enjoy  reading  and  meditation,  and  so  nnxhu:-  y  ftf 

mental  and  spiritual  improvement.  How  different  is  this  from  all 
their  former  thoughts  and  views!  Nay,  how  perfectly  opposite  to 
the  State  of  mind  of  most  of  them,  on  their  first  arrival,  and  for  son* 
time  afterwards, 

Having  completed  the  term  of  his  separate  imprisonment  in 
Mount  joy,  the  convict  is  removed  to  the  "associated  prison11  It 
Philipstown  or  Spike  Island,  where,  employed  at  M  hard  In' 
he  mixes  with  his  fellows  for  two  or  more  years.  There  he 
order,  discipline,  and  industry,  and  his  progress  is  recorded  n 
monthly  judgments,  on  the  quality  of  which  depends  his  ultimata 
promotion  to  the  "exemplary  class."      Thus  hope  keue4, 

and   beeomee   a   stimulating    principle   to    his   mind.      Should  be, 
undo*-  i!io  operation  of  those  agencies,  prove  worthy  of  being  pn> 
mated    to    the    "intermediate    prison" — at    Sraithfield    and 
his  hope  daWM  into  reality  ;     ho    feelfl    himself   on 
of  liberty,  and  his  best  energies  and  feelings  are  called  into 
Then,  in   the  intermediate  prison,  those   energies   are   stimulated, 
and   those   feelings    cultivated,    by    the   most    ample    pr- 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  combined  with  constant  industrial 
employment  ;  and  the  con  vie  t  who  felt  himself  an  outcast  begia* 
t<>  feel  himself  a  man  again. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  feature  in 

each  man  advances  a  stage  toward  nation,  he  i*  at 

eaefa  Stage  removed  to  another  and  distant  prison.  Th< 
of  his  being  thus  transferred  to  a  new  abode  gives  to  him  sn  i<ki 
of  reality  in  progress,  of  which  no  nominal  promotion,  while  h 
remained  in  the  same  prison,  could  make  him  sensible.  Every  sots 
removal  he  feels  to  he  a  real,  perceptible  step  towards  liberty ;  an** 
the  results  are  obvious. 

I  would  add  one  fact.  Camden  Fort  was  approprinr 
limited  class,  selected  from  Spike  Island  Prison,  and  those  bail 
been  placed  under  a  reformatory  system  of  instruction  :  and  watf 
a  detachment  of  prisoners  were  brought  up  to  Smithfield  fit* 
Camden  Fori,  it  required  little  experience  or  observation  to  *• 
how  far  superior  in  mental  cultivation,  discipline,  and  nwral 
training,  they  were  to  even  the  best  men  received  from  the  ordiiaVJ 
Government  prisons.  That  showed  clearly  the  importance  i 
dealing  with  those  men  in  small  numbers,  I  was 
that  if  should  have  occurred  that  a  man  who  for  three  or  four  J*** 
had   been    deemed   "exemplary"  in   the   several    prisons    thnrngi 
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hicli    he   bad   passe*!,    should,    on    reaching    the    "intermediate 
rison,"  appear  to  be  unworthy  of  that  character.     Had  he  success- 
illy  imposed  upon  the  officers  elsewhere  ?      It  is  not  necessary  to 
sume  auy  such  thing.     During  the  period  that  he  had  been  con- 
in    an   ieeoelated    prison    he    had    been   but   one  of  a  large 
number,  where  all  were  necessarily  subjected  to  precisely  the  same 
course  of  treatme&t,   as  regards    institution   n*   well    as  diM'ipline. 
no  facility  existed  of  dealing  with  the  iu<'ii  according   to  the 
crasy    of    each,     no    opportunity    of    individualizing     them, 
ere  the  requisite  discipline  led  souk-   to  exhibit  ft  character  whieh 
not  be  real;  in  the  intermediate  prison   the  greater  latitude 
allowed  to  them  tends  to  the  exhibition  of  their  true  characters  and 
depositions,    while    they    are    subject    to    the    most   discriminating 
ration.     I  will  adduce  one  instance  as  an   illustration.     I  acted 
as  chaplain  in  Newgate  Prison  also,  where  the  men  were  ftHOOJliCMl, 
and  treated  ius  in  the  other  prison*  of  Spike  bland  and  Philipstowu. 
During  that  period,  there  was  000  prisoner  of  whom  my  nlwr\ation 

IW  mo  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  ;  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  really 
|»lary."  Subsequently  all  the  prisoners  were  removed  from 
Kewgnte,  and  this  man  sent  to  Fhilipsiuwn.  There  he  similarly 
gibed  the  character  of  being  '"extremely  \v<']l-f-<»nducted j "  at  the 
of  18o7  he  was  sent  up  to  Sniithliehl,  to  pass  through  the 
"intermediate  stage,"  preliminary  to  his  being  discharged  ;  and  he 
Wftsnut  there  more  than  a  week  when  I  obtained  an  insight  into  his 
ition  such  as  I  had  not  been  able  to  gain  during  six  months' 
intercourse  at  Newgate,  and  my  opinion  of  him  was  altogether 
changed. 

In  1857  an  addition  was  made  to  the  intermediate  prison  by  the 
erection  of  huts  on  the  Commons  of  Lusk,  whither  were  sent  those 
feSfl  who,  not  being  tradesmen,  can  be  more  suitably  employed  as 
labourers.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  those  man  at  work  in 
detachments  on  the  open  commons  ;  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
warder,  not  to  guard  them,  hut  to  superintend  their  work.  And  yet 
with  all  the  freedom  from  restraint  which  they  there  enjoy,  it  has 
sot  been  found  that  they  are  less  industrious  and  well-conducted  than 
rhen  they  were  in  close  confinement,  and  under  strict  restraint. 
>u rely  this  is  a  state  of  things  for  which  wo  cannot  be  sufficiently 
iful,  A  long  period  of  isolation,  followed  by  some  years  of  hard 
iur,  under  strict  discipline,  generally  calms  down  the  original 
apulsive  temperament;  and  then  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  which 
results  from  their  transfer  to  the  intermediate  prison — as  to  an  ad- 
anced  stage  on  the  road  to  liberty — opens  the  mind  to  a  suscepti- 
ity  of  impression  for  good  or  evil,  of  which  it  is  all-important  to 
see  advantage.  It  then  becomes  essential  that  every  instrument 
ity  should  be  provided  in  order  to  direct  to  good  those  newly- 
vakened  susceptibilities.  The  prisoner  should  then  no  longer  be 
lowed  to  feel  himself  an  outcast  from  society,  but  rather  as  one 
it  is  about  to  re-enter  it  as  a  once-erring  but  now  reclaimed  mem- 
He  should  be  led  to  feel  that  society  no  longer  desires  that  he 
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should  be  kept  from  rejoining  it  as  long  as  possible,  but  that 
it  is  quite  willing  to  receive  him,  if  assured  that  he  is  a  changed 
man  ;  that  it  desin  -  QOl  to  exact  the  full  penalty  of  liis  past 
transgression,  but  will  readily  admit  him  again,  a*  soon  as  there  art 
reasonable  bopot  that  be  is  sufficiently  improved  to  be  qualified 
fef  re-admission.  I  know  how  commonly  It  is  thought  that  the 
chaplain  of  a  prison  c.  ill?  imposed  upon,  and  made  the  dope 

of  those  who  have  been  lung  skilled  in  the  art  of  deceit ;  I  feel, 
however,  fetal  upwards  of  thirt  J  experience  as  a  prison  chap- 

lain and  as  a  parochial  minister,  principally  among  the  poorer  class*** 
has  not  been  so  unimproved  by  me  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Character,  and  observing  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  as  to 
leave  me  very  liable  to  imposition  ;  whilst  I  studiously  avoid 
arlbrding  any  motive  for  it,  by  refusing  to  listen  to  the  shgl 
request  of  a  prisoner  oh  miy  subject  whatever  relating  to  his  p 
or  treatment  in  the  prison,  thus,  by  rigidly  abstaining  from  the 
leu>t  imerferenee  between  him  and  the  officers,  make  it  plain  to 
him  that  he  cannot  gain  any  temporal  benefit  or  amelioration  o 
condition  by  efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  me.  Yet  from  tliose 
men,  unswayed  by  any  temporal  motives,  I  meet  with  unmistakeaH* 
indications  of  gratitude  and  attachment  beyond  what  I  could  h»vn 
poanibty  expected.  But  highly  as  I  appreciate  those  feeli 
men  while  they  are  in  Mountjoy  Prison  in  my  immediate  charge, 
much  more  do  I  value  them  when  they  are  expressed  by  those  who 
have  been  removed  hence  to  other  prisons,  who  are  altogether  oat  of 
the  sphere  of  my  personal  influence,  aud  who  may  p  rub  ably  never 
see  me  in  this  world  again.  Regularly  do  I  receive  from  the  prisoners 
who  have  gone  to  Spike  Island  letters  which  gladden  my  heart 
Each  man  there  can  write  but  one  letter  every  three  months.  Ho 
has,  of  course,  relatives  and  friends  with  whom  he  is  anxious  to  com- 
municate; yet  one  or  other  voluntarily  foregoes  that  opportunity,  and 
nses  his  privilege  of  writing  to  send  a  letter  to  me,  whom  he  bud 
never  known,  except  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  of  his  deten- 
tion in  Mount  joy.  If  it  were  not  out  of  place  to  give  copies  of  those 
let k is  they  would  Speak  for  themselves;  they  express  not  onlyihn 
sentiments  of  the  writers,  but  contain  messages  of  kind  remembrance 
from  most  of  the  men  who  had  been  under  my  charge.  And  I 
always  observe  that  those  letters  contain  no  request  whatsoever,  aar* 
that  I  would  write  in  return. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  OFFENDERS. 


The  Reformatory  Legislation    and   Progress   of  the    Year* 
Bg  A,  O.  Charles, 

TNDER  the  term    4i  Reformatory  Legislation w   we    include  ill 

^  those  subjects  connected  with  the.  prevention  or  cure  of  juvenil 

crime  which  have  come  before  Parliament  either  for  the  purpose  <h 
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direct  legislation  or  as  matter  of  report  or  discussion.  Daring  the 
Session  just  closed  these  subjects  have  been  more  than  usually 
numerous. 

To  take  direct  legislation  first,  the  only  question  connected  with 
Ike  certified  reformatories  related  to  Scotland.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
iato  the  House  of  Commons  to  authorize  the  counties  to  appropriate 
certain  funds  collected  under  the  County  Assessment  Acts,  and  which 
fed  been  lying  idle  for  years,  towards  the  establishment  and  support 
cf  reformatories.  The  Bill  was  very  short,  and  called  forth  little 
No&rk  in  the  Lower  House.  On  its  introduction,  however,  into  the 
Bouse  of  Lords  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  its  progress  was  arrested;  the 
"Wisdom  or  justice  of  such  an  appropriation  of  the  funds  referred  to 
ins  called  in  question ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out. 

The  chief  legislation  of  the  Session  connected  with  the  movement  has 
'keen  on  the  Industrial  Schools  Bills.  They  were  three  in  number, 
derated  respectively  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  friends 
«f  the  cause  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  scanty  time  having  been 
deroted  to  these  measures.  One  of  them,  that  relating  to  England, 
"^•s  introduced  shortly  after  the  Session  commenced;  it  was  fre- 
qiently  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Commons,  aud,  together  with 
Ibe  kindred  Bill  for  Scotland,  was  specially  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  Lords.  Both  these  Bills  received  the  Royal  Assent 
•n  the  last  day  of  Parliament. 

The  corresponding  Bill  for  Ireland  was  in  substance  the  same  as 
tie  English  Bill,  and  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  equally  successful 
J&  passing  through  both  Houses.  Some  opposition,  however,  was 
feeatened,  connected,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  with  the  religious 
•iement  in  the  Bill ;  and  whether  from  this  cause,  or  from  the  com- 
parative lateness  of  the  Session  when  it  was  introduced,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  withdraw  it,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  it 
brward  again  next  year.  The  interval  may,  perhaps,  be  usefully 
Isaployed  in  considering  what,  if  any,  modifications  are  necessary, 
»ith  the  view  of  securing  it  an  easy  and  unopposed  passage. 

The  English  Act  amends  that  passed  in  1857,  under  which  indus- 
trial schools  have  up  to  this  time  been  certified,  but  which  has  in 
great  measure  remained  inoperative.  The  following  are  the  chief 
ftew  points  in  the  amended  Act. 

Hitherto  the  only  statement  as  to  the  offence  for  which  any  child 
•onld  be  committed  has  been  "a  charge  of  vagrancy."  This  has 
proved  the  real  hindrance  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  as  few  magis- 
trates would  commit  under  so  vague  a  charge.  In  the  metropolis 
•o  general  was  this  feeling,  that  only  about  twenty  children  had  been 
Committed  in  the  four  years  since  the  Act  passed.  Now  we  have 
fte  offences  clearly  defined.  Any  child  under  fourteen  found  begging, 
<*  being  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  begging.  Any  child  under 
fcmteen  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  visible 
^etns  of  subsistence,  or  that  frequents  the  company  of  reputed 
tfcieves.  Any  child  under  twelve  committing  an  offence  punishable 
V  imprisonment  or  some  less  punishment,  and  whom  it  may  seem 
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desirable,  having  regard  to  his  age  and  circumstances,  to  send  torn 
industrial  school.     Any  child  under  fourteen  whose  |  unable 

to  control  him,  and  who  wishes  that  he  may  be  sent  to  such  a  school. 

Thus  we  have  not  only  the  more  distiuct  definition  of  vagrancy, 
but  the  operation*  of  the  Act  are  extended  so  as  to  include  petty 
pilfering  and  those  more  trilling  acts  of  crime  for  which  i 
imprisonment  and  detention  in  a  reformatory  seem   too 
punishment.    If  all,  or  nearly  all  the  youthful  offenders  under  I 
are  now  sent  to  industrial  schools,  we  shall  greatly  narrow  the  work  of 
reformatories,  as  they  in  their  turn  narrowed  the  work  o 
prisons  ;  and  we  shall  be  producing  the  same  results  at  a  less  ex- 
nenae,  and   without  the  injurious  effects  of  the  short  imprisonment 
required  mate  the  Reformatory  Acts. 

The  next  important  alteration  relates  to  the  powers  of  appro! . 
Under  the  old  Act  it  was  doubtful  with  whom  this  rested,  mar 
posing  that  a  child  could  only  be  taken  into  custody  by  a  policeman, 
who  must  himself  be  a  witness  of  the  act  of  vagrancy  ;  and  this  wi* 
much  more  unlikely  in  his  ease  than  in  that  of  a  private  individual. 
It,  is  now  declared  that  any  person  may  bring  a  child  coming 
the  above  descriptions  before  the  justices,  and  it  is  not  necessity 
to  have  the   intervention  of  the    police  at  all.     And  then  another 
improvement  follows  in  the  process  of  commitment.       It  is  not  aow 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  he  the  delay  of  a  week  I" 
apprehension  and  committal,  but  if  satisfied,  the  justices  may  commit 
at  once.    Should  time,  however,  be  necessary  for  further  inquiry,  the 
child  may  be  sent  to  (and  forcibly  detained  in)  the  workhouse  of  the 
parish  where  he  was  found,  for  a  period  of  seven  days,  at  the  cost 
of  the  union. 

Another  alteration  is  in  the  clause  relating  to  "  absconding 
school"  In  addition  to  the  power  which  previously  existed 
back  a  child  wilfully  absconding  or  neglecting  to  attend,  such  a 
may  instead  be  sent  to  a  certified  reformatory  until  be  is  fif\eeu  yean 
of  age:  and  the  like  power  la  to  apply  to  one  who  "  wilfully  reAuti 
to  con  form  to  the  regulations"  of  the  school* 

With  regard  to  the  payment  for  children  committed,  the  Act 
simply  gives  the  power  to  the  <vy  to  contribute  out  of  the 

public  fundi  towards  their  maintenance.  But  a  circular  from  the 
Home  Odice  informs  us  that  5*.  a  week  will  be  paid  to  schools  in 
England,  and  As,  to  those  iu  Scotland,  for  each  cliihh 

The  remaining  alterations,  though  useful  are  unimportant,  if  we 
except  the  introduction  of  the  words  '*  destitute  and  refractory  *  in 
the  preamble.  This  at  the  outset  more  fully  explains  the  object  rf 
the  Act ;  and  with  the  provisions  to  which  reference  has  already  )**u 
mode,  it  is  hoped  that  the  class  of  children  for  whose  real  hen 
is  intended  will  at  length  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  the  Sr 

The  above  remarks  were  written  before  it  was  known  that  a 
clause  limiting  the  operations  of  the  Act  to  the  1st  of  January,  186i 
and  which  it  is  understood  was  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  been  retained.     In  consequence  of 
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atioDS  made  to  leading  Peers  by  some  who  saw  the  evils  of 
9e,  it  had  been  struck  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was 
)d  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  thin  House  at  the  end  of 
without  notice,  and  without  the  Bill  even  appearing  on  the 
the  day.  It  is,  we  believe,  now  stated  that  as  the  Bill  was, 
this  clause  is  concerned,  a  money  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords 
t  make  the  alteration.  However  this  may  be,  the  clause 
ut  be  regarded  as  most  injurious,  if  not  altogether  fatal,  to 
sssful  working  of  the  Act.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  new 
rill  be  established  under  it  with  the  prospect  of  their  having 
en  up  in  little  more  than  two  years  ;  nor  will  the  managers 
og  schools  not  already  certified  be  very  anxious  to  adopt  the 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  their  establishments, 
like  uncertainty.  It  affords  no  real  security  to  the  Treasury, 
action  to  the  public  purse  is  threefold  : — 1.  The  Secretary 
can  refuse  to  certify,  and  so  control  the  number  of  schools, 
in  discharge  the  children,  and  so  limit  the  number  of  inmates, 
in  reduce  the  rate  of  allowance,  and  so  at  once  lessen  the 
ii  the  Exchequer. 

clause,  too,  makes  the   interpretation  of  others   somewhat 

The  question  has  already  been  raised  whether,   if  the 

mited  to  the  1st  January,  1864,  any  child  can  bo  committed 

lod  extending  beyond  that  date— or  whether,  if  so  commit- 

iust  not  then  be  discharged.   For  ourselves  wo  should  have  no 

n  in  carrying  out  the  other  clauses  of  the  Act  as  though 

did  not  exist,  and  should  regard  the  limitation  clause  as 

to  fresh   committals.     But  still   there  is   no   doubt   that 

38  will  arise,  and  that  the  hopes  which  have  been  entertained 

ng  the  Act  will  be  greatly  frustrated  ;  and  an  endeavour 

w  be  made  to  get  the  clause  cancelled  at  the  earliest  oppor- 

regard  to  the  Act  for  Scotland  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
dl  material  points  it  resembles  that  for  England,  the  only 
is  being  in  some  of  the  minor  details,  called  for  by  local 
ances. 

ng  now  to  those  subjects  which  have  come  before  Parlia- 
ther  in  simple  debate  or  as  matters  of  report,  the  first  thing 
i  to  notice  is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  ap- 
to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England, 
rpinion  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  certified 
ories  was  the  only  one  possible.  The  character  and  opera- 
kese  institutions  are  fairly  described.  Notice  is  taken  of  the 
on  of  juvenile  crime  since  their  establishment;  and  the  Com- 
rs,  speaking  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  are 
,  conclude  that,  "  upon  the  whole,  none  of  the  institutions 
d  with  education  appear  to  be  in  a  more  satisfactory  con* 
Referring  then  to  their  previous  remarks  on  industrial 
they  draw  a  comparison  between  the  success  of  reformatories 
failure  of  the  certified  schools,  urging  that  the  "proper 
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mode   of  dealing  with   children   criminally    disp< 


sly  enforced*"  and  tha 


dtmiuutiuti  of 


authority, 

juvenile  otienecs  might  be  expected  if  the  object  which  the  Mfr  1 
trial  Schools'  Act  was  intended  to  effect  were  pursued  as  vigoromlj  i 
as  i  hut  of  the  Reformatory  Acta."  The  section  of  the  Commissioncrf 
Report  devoted  to  industrial  schools  describe*  the  vari< 
the  Council  on  Education,  under  which  these  schools  have  hithu* 
received  aid,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  the  Act,  which,  as  wrhiH 
already  seen,  is  now  repealed.     The  ameodairtl 

urged;  and  it  is  concluded  that  when  (his  is  made  effective,  aodlW 
own   suggestion   is  carried    out   of  enforcing    the  estabbV 
district  or  separate  workhouse  schools,  and  declaring  them  all  intf 
trial   schools  within   the  meaning  of  the  Act,   *kthe    uec< 
industrial  ragged  schools  will  gradually  pass  away."  This  is  maoM 
ance  with  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  "  thai  the  object  which  (M 
dustrial  schools  are  intended  to  promote  is  one  which  should noiU 
left  to  private  individuals,  hut  should  be  accomplished  at  t 
expense  and  by  public  authority."     The  conclusion  of 
the  Report  having  been  frequently  quoted,  it  seems  only  right  Uotl| 
should  be  given  here  : — 

w  In  order  to  avoid  tin-  appearance  of  ingratitude  forservi< 
most  valuable,  disinterested,  and  self-denying  character 
our  observations  on  this  head,  by  recording  our  strong  opi 
ien  r  I  ■■rsous  interested  in  popular  education  have  cooAcfl 

greater  services  on  the  public,  or  services  involving  greater  iirrili 
of  personal  convenience  and  inclination,  than  the  managers  of  ran 
and  industrial  schools,  and  similar  estnblishnw 

11  We  think  that  the  time  may  come  when   their  generous  *l 
charitable   efforts   may    advantageously    he  replaced    by  a  1&*\ 
system  j  hut  the  fact  that  they  tirat  directed  public  at) 
Bubject,  and  that  their  labours  showed  the  extent  and  urg< 
evil  to  be  met,  and  the  proper  means  of  meeting  it,  ought  new 
be  forgot  ten." 

The  next  Report  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the  Committee  of  C«a» 
on  Education.     Mention  is  made  of  tho   transfer   of  the  certl) 
schools  to  the  Home  Office,  from  whence  the  grants  wen 
future  made.     A  similar  course  was  also  to  be  adopted  wils  ^ 
schools  in   Scotland  certified   under  Dun  lop's  Act,  which,  tiM 
receiving  their  certificates  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  & 
grants  from  the  Council  on  Education.     Attcuhon  is  thea  oJwl 
the  uncertified  schools,  and  to  the  facilities  which  would  beiWj 
them  under  the  amended  Act  to  become  certified,  the  Carnal 
expressing  their  opinion  "  that  institutions  which  admit  of  W| 
certified  ought  not  to  continue  to  receive  public  aid  unless  thfji 
certified."     Notice  is  then  given  of  the  determination  u  to  admrtl 
new  schools  of  this  class  to  aid  from  the  grant  for  educa 
of  the  contemplated  **  withdrawal  of  such  aid  from  those  which  •* 
receive  it  after  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year.     It  will  d* 
say  the  Committee,  "  he  left  to  tho  managers  either  to  conduct  tM 
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dusively  with  private  means,  or  to  obtain  public  allowances  for 
3m  as  industrial  schools  certified  or  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
State,  and  subject  to  all  the  precautions  against  abuse  which  the 
gislature  has  prescribed." 

We  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the 
lect  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  neglected  and 
stitute  children,  and  the  proceedings  and  report  of  the  Committee 
elf. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  inquiry  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir 
afford  Northcote,  and  those  who  supported  his  motion;  and  not- 
thstanding  the  assumed  investigation  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
J  Government,  through  Mr.  Lowe,  yielded  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
mmittce  was  appointed.  Fourteen  meetings  were  held,  ten  of 
«n  being  occupied  in  taking  evidence. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  their  Report,  a  summary  was  given 
the  answers  which  had  been  received  to  a  circular  of  questions 
it  by  order  of  the  Committee  to  the  schools  throughout  the  coun- 

•  From  this  we  gather  the  following  facts  : — 

bi  sixty-nine  refuges  and  industrial  schools  in  different  parts  of 
gland  and  Scotland  there  are  about  o,90Q  children.  Of  these, 
K)  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  2,300  are  wholly  or  partially 
and  clothed  ;  650  are  known  to  have  attended  pay  schools  ;  660 
the  children  of  out-door  paupers;  450  are  orphans,  and  240  have 
y  one  parent ;  460  had  been  convicted  or  brought  before  a  magis- 
te.  The  united  incomes  of  these  schools  were  £44,000,  of  which 
800  was  contributed  by  Government,  not  reckoning  five  schools 
ich  made  no  return  of  the  exact  amount  they  had  received. 
The  summary  also  gave  the  returns  from  56  London  ragged 
ools,  out  of  about  160.  In  these  56  schools  there  were  12,800 
Idren  on  the  books,  with  an  average  attendance  of  8,500. 
>  were  known  to  have  been  in  pay  schools;  400  were  the  children 
oat-door  paupers;  76  had  been  convicted  or  brought  before  a 
gistrate.  The  joint  incomes  were  £7,560,  of  which  Government 
Ktributed  £55  towards  industrial  classes  in  two  schools.  These 
fce,  to  which  we  must  again  refer,  are  most  important  in  considering 
t  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee  arrived. 
&»  draught  report  was  submitted  by  the  chairman,  Sir  Stafford 
Bthcotc,  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  contained  a 
«t  accurate  summary  of  the  evidence,  a  clear  and  forcible  state* 
•at  of  the  whole  question,  and  some  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
**•  which,  if  adopted,  would  most  materially  have  aided  the  efforts 
fnrent  crime.     This  Report  was,  however,  rejected  as  a  whole, 

*  a  draught  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  was  adopted  after  a  long 
4*a  of  divisions,  in  which  some  amendments  by  the  chairman  and 
fcv  members  were  adopted.  The  substance  of  this  Report  is  as 
Umm— 

Children  who  have  acquired  criminal  or  vagrant  habits  are  to  be 
It  to  certified  industrial  schools  ;  and  until  the  new  Act  has  been 
M,  "no  other  provision  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ought  to  be 

ww  2 
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made  for  this  class/1     "The  children  of  out-door  pai 
orphans,  and  deserted  children  receiving  out-door  relief,"  ought  to  bo 
educated  by  the  guardians  of  tho  poor.     This  is  to  be  secured  either 
by  a  compulsory  attendance  at  school  as  a  condition  of  relief,  or  bj 
the  Council  OB  Education  "providing  for  the  admission  of  children  uf 
out-door  paupers  into  schools  receiving  Government  aid/*    Chi 
receiving  in-door  relief  are  provided  for  in  district  or  work 
schools.  "After  all  these  deductions/*  say  the  Committee,  ki  there  still 
remains  a  residue  to  be  dealt  with,  though  of  its  numbers  the  Conn 
have  no  evidence."     Reference  is  then  made  to  the  various  dj 
Hani  of  schools  established  for  the  benefit  of  this  residue,  aud  t<> 
their  claims    For    Government   aid.     Such  aid,  if  given  t<>  schools 
where  the  children  are  fed  and  lodged,  is  declared  to  be  so  much 
relief  to  the  poor-rate,  under  whatever  form   ir  may  be  given;  and 
therefore  the  only  schools  to  which  such  relief  could  be  extended 
"  are  those  ragged  schools  which  neither  feed  nor  clothe,  and  ll; 
children  requiring  their  aid  are  the  residue  which   remain  after  all 
the  above  deductions."  It  is  then  stated  that,  though  much  different 
of  opinion  prevails  among  the  managers  of  the  schools  themselves 
*Mho  Loudon  Ragged  School  Union,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  their 
head,  are  opposed  to  any  Government  grants  being  made  to  i 
s  lioois,    believing    that    such    grants    would     interfere    with 
religious  and  missionary  character,  and  relax  the  interest  now 
in   them/*     It  is  added,  that    "the  managers  of  refuges,  winch  are 
likewise  institutions  of  a  religious  and  missionary  character,  takes 
wholly  different  view  of  the  question/1 

After  alluding  to  certain  grants  of  the  Council  on  Education,  for 
which  it  is  said  the  ragged  schools  are  eligible,  the  Committee 
that  as  their  primary  object  is  to  reclaim  and  civilize  a  child,  and** 
Government  inspection  must  he  chiefly  based  oti  instruction,  any 
grants  made  upon  that  inspection  would  tend  to  divert  the 
from  its  main  object.     A  paragraph  is  devoted  to  showing  the  value 
of  infant,  schools  ;  aud  the  Committee  conclude  by  recommending  that 
one  or  other  of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  education  of  out- 
paupers  be  adopted;  "and  that  whatever  children  are  not  re 
by  the  Industrial   Schools  Act,  and  by  the  proposed  measures,  i* 
left    to  the   missionary  exertions  of  the    ragged   school   managers, 
without  any  further  interference  by  the  Government  than  exists  st 
present/1     We  should  add  that  the  final  resolution  adopting  diU 
report  was  carried  by  six  to  four,  t  he  Chairman,  who  agreed  with 
the  minority,  being  from  his  position  unable  to  vote. 

Some  remarks  are  called  for  by  this  Heport,   And  we  would  at  ooce 
say  without    hesitation,  that   we   consider   it   to  be  altogetl 
rariaoOG  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  professedly  based.     Did  it 
not  show  an  evident  determination  to  sustain  a  foi 
we  should  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a  llejH>rt  to  be  ad 
after  hearing  the  evidence.     And  notwithstanding  that  the  friends 
of  the  cause  are  again  for  the  time  defeated,  wTe  cannot  suppose  thai 
the  question  should  be  allowed  to  be  settled  by  such  a  superfi 
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report  proposed  by  one  who,  besides  having  no  practical 
ledge  of  the  working  of  these  schools,  was  not  present,  accord- 
)  the  printed  minutes  of  the  Committee,  on  any  one  occasion 

evidence  was  given  in  their  favour.  We  must  allude  to  some 
)  facts  in  detail. 

id  first,  we  are  told  that  till  the  new  Industrial  Schools'  Act 
een  tried,  no  other  provision  for  criminal  or  vagrant  children 
;  to  be  made.  This  is  to  assume,  which  we  altogether  deny, 
ill  the  children  in  such  schools  are  criminal  or  vagrant  under 
leaning  of  the  Act.  Wo  do  not  ask,  and  have  never  asked, 
louble  aid  should  bo  given  for  those  children  who  are  brought 

this  Act.  What  we  do  ask  is,  that  aid  should  be  given  for  all . 
is  class  who  are  being  educated,  whether  committed  or  not, 
f,  as  the  Committee  say,  no  other  provision  at  the  expense  of  the 
ought  to  be  made  till  the  new  Act  has  been  tried,  we  may  in 
fairness  ask  that  the  little  aid  at  present  given  should  not  be 
rawn  till  the  Act  is  tried.  The  Government  have  every  security, 
nr  own  stringent  regulations,  that  those  who  receive  aid  under 
rm  shall  not  get  it  under  another.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  for  us 
,  in  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Council  on  Education,  of 

this  Select  Committee's  Report  is  an  echo,  "  Stay  your  hand, 
;  withhold  your  scanty  aid  till  it  is  shown  by  the  successful  work- 
'  the  Act,  if  such  is  attained,  that  this  aid  is  no  longer  needed  ?  " 
.  the  present  certified  schools  are  full  of  committed  children, 
of  the  other  schools  may  follow  their  example.  And  should  it 
>e  found  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  them,  we  can  have  no 
t  claim  as  regards  the  criminal  or  the  vagrant,  strictly  so 
.  But  we  must  not  be  mistaken  here  ;  for  however  successful 
►e  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  we  must  still  ask  for  aid,  and 
aid,  for  the  uncertified  schools. 

d  this  leads  us  to  the  second  class  referred  to  in  the  Report* 
i  are  described  as  "the  children  of  out-door  paupers,  destitute 
as,  and  deserted  children,  who  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Jans  of  the  poor."  That  they  are  not  so  provided  for  at 
present  time  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  evidence.  Hence 
Committee's  suggestion  of  compulsory  education.  On  this 
we  apprehend  there  would  be  grave  objections,  as,  apart  from 
ery  natural  dislike  to  anything  approaching  coercion  in  educa- 
a  serious  loss  would  result  to  many  a  poor  woman  whose  son 
wghter  was  earning  a  few  shillings,  and  who  would  be 
elled  to  give  up  work  and  go  to  school,  that  she  might  receive 
Uowance.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  of 
oor  paupers  are  sent  out  into  the  world  at  a  very  tender  age, 
ire  indebted  to  the  evening  or  the  ragged  schools  for  whatever 
lion  they  may  afterwards  receive.  But  after  all,  such  children 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  for  whom  we  plead.  We 
to  the  statistics  obtained  by  the  Committee,  and  find  that,  out  of 
0  children,  only  1 ,070  are  known  as  those  of  out-door  paupers, 
00  we  orphans  ;  so  that  unless  the  guardians  are  prepared  to 
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take  charge  of  a  large  number  of  children   not  at  present  re< 
aid,  the  great  bulk  would  remain   to  be  dealt  with  by  voluntary 
agency.     Hi  mako  the  statement  of  the  Committee  as 

"residue"  the  more  remarkable.  They  deduct  a  third  class,  those 
receiving  in-door  relief  (which  should  not  be  deducted  at  albas  they 
were  of  course  never  included,)  and  say  they  have  bo  evidence  a?  to 
the  residue,  whereas  the  facts  before  them  showed  that,  taking  a 
given  number  of  schools,  only  the  small  proportion  we  have  named 
would  be  disposed  of  by  their  suggestions. 

We  come  now  to  the  difficult  question  how  fur  Government  aid  to 
such  schools  is  in  reality  aid  in  relief  of  the  poor  rate — for  such  the 
Committee  declare  it  to  he,  &ren  when  given  as 
An« I  ain,  it  is  concluded  against  the  evidence  that  all  theac 

children  have  claims  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  which  ch« 
ought  to  be  recognised.     We  can  only  refer  once  mo 
and  repeat  that  the  great  majority  of  such  children  are  not  at  pr 
chargeable  to  the  poor  rate.     But  we  further  dispute  the  nsh>  : 
Such  aid  given  to  the  salary  of  a  master  in  reali;  liberty  an 

equal  sum,  not  of  the  poor  rate,  but  of  the  voluutury  contributions-!©" 
the  school.  And  this  is  precisely  the  case,  or  is  supposed  to  betb* 
case,  with  every  national  school  receiving  Government  aid.  This  i 
is  in  relief  of  the  local  contributions,  and  is  intended  as  a  stinj 
them  ;  and  when  we  have  it  on  undoubted  authority  that  it  is  froa 
such  a  class  of  children  as  these  that  the  ranks  of  crime  are  filled  up, 
why  should  not  the  benevolent  persons  who  take  charge  of  thi 
receive  like  aid  for  their  instruction  as  is  given  to  those  who  c 
better  pay  for  it  themselves  ?  Even  as  a  question  of  economy 
would  seem  not  possible  that  the  aid  should  be  denied.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Tufucll,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  that  it 
wiser  to  pay  a  small  sum  annually  towards  the  educate 
children  than  to  be  compelled  to  have  them  altogether  in 
house  schools.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  was  shown,  that  if  all 
to  be  forced  into  the  certified  industrial  schools,  we  shall  soon  bare 
a  claim  on  the  Exchequer  that  would  startle  even  one  lee 
the  matter  than  the  present  Chancellor. 

We  must  not,  at  this  time,  pursue  the  matter  further,  but  conelm 
by  quoting  the  words  of  two  of  our  eminent  statesmen  who  have 
their  voices  with  us  on  behalf  of  these  neglected  and  destitute  ch 
They  are  brief, but  to  the  point,     Lord  John,  now  Earl,  Russell  sai< 
at  Manchester,  that  **  there  was  no  manner  in  which  money  i 
State,  which  was  derived   from  all   classes,  could  be  better  appli< 
than  in  the  support  of  ragged  schools;"  and  Lord  Brougham  a 
last  year  at  Glasgow,  that  **  the  refusal  to  assist  In  proven  tin 
perism  and  crime,  by  diligently  educating  and  training  the 
children  from  whom  vagrants  and  criminals  are  bred,  is  perh 
of  the  greatest  economical,  let  us  rather  say  social,   mistakes  «' 
committed." 

There  is  one  other  Report  presented  to  Parliament  which  wo  hn< 
still  to  notice,  but  this  more  strictly  relates  to  tho  progress  of 
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r;  and  haying  already  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits,  a  brief 
l^«ce  of  it  most  suffice  for  our  remarks  under  this  head.     The 
ntoport  we  allude  to  is  that  of  the  Inspector  of  Reformatories  in  Great 
£Sritain,  who  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  shows  the  progress  of  these 
Btitutions.     It  begins  by  calling  attention  once  more  to  the  diminu- 
m  of  juvenile  crime— the  number  of  young  offenders  committed  to 
on  in  England  and  Wales  having  decreased  nearly  900  during 
last  year.     A  decrease  of  5,500  in  the  older  offenders  is  equally 
tisfactory  as  showing  the  perceptible  effects  of  reformatories  on  tho 
neral  state  of  the  country,  viewed  criminally.     Attention  is  called 
\  certain  facts  which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  give  full 
to  these  results,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  "  there  is 
tie  hope  of  effectually  and  thoroughly  suppressing  juvenile  crime 
lie  some  hundreds,    if  not   thousands,    of  skilled    and    regular 
inals,  personally  known  to  the  police,  are  left  at  liberty  to  train 
/sin  the  arts  of  theft,  and  to  encourage  and  protect  them  during  their 
lining,  by  the  facilities  they  offer  for  disposing  of  stolen  property." 
Along  with  this  diminution  in  juvenile  crime,  we  have  the  some- 
it  strange  fact  that  the  number  under  detention  in  reformatories 
increased  nearly  500.     This,  however,  is  very  easily  explained, 
Bn  it  is  shown  that  above  one-fourth  of  those  committed  were 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  above  one  half  were  received  on  first 
iviction,  not  having  been  in  prison  before.     This  very  prevalent 
■torn  of  the  magistrates  is  called  in  question,  and  the  hope  is 
pressed  that  the  new  Industrial  Schools  Act,  providing,  as  it  does, 
the  training  of  incipient  but  not  confirmed  criminals,  will  remove 
comparatively  innocent  children  from  association  with  expo- 
iced  young  thieves,  whose  depredations  have  been  systematically 
tied  on  as  a  chosen  means  of  livelihood. 
After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  character  of  children  now 
nitted    to   reformatories,   Mr.  Turner   says  that   if  the  three 
i  could  but  be  followed  out,  that  no  boy  should  be  committed  to 
k  Siefonnatory  on  a  first  conviction ;  that  every  boy  convicted  for  the 
ond,  or  at  least  for  tho  third,  time  should  be  committed  for  not 
i  than  three  years ;  and  the  parent  be  adjudged  in  every  case  to  pay 
i  contribution,  however  small,  he  confidently  believes  the  com- 
itments  both  to  prisons  and  reformatories  would  be    materially 
FV  ^■■ened,  and  the  public  would  reap  the  benefit. 
:■■         The  returns  appended  to  the  Report  give  most  satisfactory  evidence 
^tl  the  important  question  how  far  the  agency  of  reformatories  has 
:  _  ••«  successful  in  reclaiming  individual  offenders.     They  show  that 
Jf  lather  more  than  1000  boys  discharged  in  England,  above  600  are 
S  ..  fctown  to  be  doing  well;  not  quite  120  have  been  again  convicted  of 
s  ""^hne;  about  100  more  have  doubtful  characters,  and  about  180  have 
f    ID— ml  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry.     The  majority  of  relapses  into 
^time  have  taken  place  among  those  who,  on  their  discharge,  have 
^een  returned  to  their  friends  and  relatives.     Such  a  mode  of  dis- 
>  practically  means,  in  most  cases,  placing  the  child  under  the 
>  influences  as  had  before  led  to  its  depraved  condition. 
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The  internal  condition  and  general  operations  of  the  individual 
reformatories  appear  to  be,  on  tlie  whole,  satisfactory.  But 
rience  leads  Mr.  Turner  to  the  strong  conviction  that  .small  local 
reformatories  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  large  central  institution!*. 
They  possess  many  advantages  of  individual  management  and  local 
interest  not  to  he  obtained  in  tin 

Altogether,  there  is  much  to  encourage  in  the  success  of  the  v  \ 
both  to  prevent  and  to  cure  juvenile  crime  ;  and  the  real  MMU 
pegret,  at  this  time,  is  in  the  unwillingness  of  some  in  au thurify  to 
recognise  the  great  and   increasing  value  of  the  prevent 
by  which  crime  may  be  arrested,  ami  the  1 00,000  children  who  form 
the  class  from  whi eh  juvenile  criminals  spring  may  be  traij 
honest  industry  and  educated  in  the  fear  of  God. 


On  the  Connexion  of  Voluntary  Effoii  with   Government 
By  Mary  Carpenter. 

The  importance  of  voluntary  effort  in  reformatory  action  ha-r 
from  the  comiueuecnn-jit  of  the  movement,  so  fully  recognised  by  all 
who  have  taken  a  share  in  it,  that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  e 
the  time  of  this  Section  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  c 
paper,      But  our  net  n;il  position  in  some  departments  of  OUT  work  lis* 

proved  that,  on  the  one  side,  an  unfounded  tear  of  interference  fall 
prevented    many   from  receiving   important  Government  aid, 
nectcd,  as  it  always  must  be,  with  inspection  ;  and  on  the  other,  an 
extraordinary  distrust  of  voluntary  effort  has  arisen  in  the  very  qua 
which  could  most  easily  guard  against  its  abuse.     It  becomes  ihrti, 
important  for  us  to  consider  what  is  its  special  function  in  < 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  what  is  the  true  relation  in  wbick 
it  stands  in  them  to  Government. 

We  are  all  perfectly  aware  that  whatever  we  do  of  our  own  freo 
will,  throwing  OUT  heart  and  soul  and  strength  into  it,  we  aocon 
far  better  and  more  effectually  than  what  we  do  compulsorih 
stave  under  the  lash,  no  prisoner  fearing  the  eye  of  his  jailor,  will  do 
the  work  of  a  free   labourer  stimulated  only  by  his  own  spirit ;  no 
mere  officials,  however  well  paid  by  their  superiors,  will  ever  I 
night  and  by  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  like  those  who.  ani* 
mated  by  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  voluntarily  devote  their  j 
to  their  work,  and  arc  willing,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  themselvi 
Probably  in  no  conn  try  docs  there  exist  so  large  on  amount  of  this  volute 
I  :i  r-y  actionl  linn  in  imr  own,  because  hi  none  is  there  so  great  a  degree 
of  freedom  combined  with  reverence  for  law.     But  that  this  indi 
voluntary  effort  should  be  successful,  it  must  be  united  with  I 
ledge  how  best  to  work,  power  to  effect  what  is  good,  and  pecuniar/ 
means  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery.     If  all  these  ait 
in  those  persons  who  desire  to  accomplish  any  work,  it  i 
far  better  that  they  should  endeavour  to  do  so  without  foreign  blip. 
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ich  may  prove  an  i liter feronoe  ;  but  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of 

se,  then,  hi  order  that  thfi  work  may  be  accomplished  efficiently, 

aid   must  be  supplied.     Now,    supposing   the**    conditions  to 

D  any  individual,  or  in  persons  voluntarily  united  in  one  body 

i  cany  out  a  particular  object,  what  are  the  essential  characterises 

1  an  institution  under  such  management  ?     They  will,  having  mad© 

ir  uwn  special  work,  desire  to  do  it  as  well  as  they  can  for 

heir  own  sakes,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  oi^  duty  ;  they  will   feel  an 

idual  responsibility  for  its  good  management,  not  only  to  those 

vlio  aided  them  with  means,  but  to  society  in  general.     They  will, 

l*c  obliged   to  employ   paid  officials,  but  a  mutual  and 

ritudlv  relation  of  employer  and  employed  will  exi^t  between  tin  in, 

nd  they  will  be  able  to  infuse  into  these  their  own  spirit  as  well  as 

ewsand  intentions,  so  that  they,  too,  will  make  the  work  their  owu, 

aj  if  volunteers  in  it ;  thus  a  unity  of  action,  so  essential  to 

j II  pervade  the  whole.     The  institution,  being  bound  by  no 

UoOB,  can  be  adapted  toltioaj  the  varied  wants  and 

tTgencies  which  may  arise,  and  a  constant  spirit  of  impnn  niirut 

Bill  exist  in  it.      Far  higher  advantages    remain,     A  most  valuable 

ation  is  established  I  those  who  then  give  their  unn\  their 

our,  and  their  means,  find  those  who  receive  Unelits  of  the  most 

aportant  nature.     The  receipt  of  alms,  or  maintenance  at  the  public 

is  degrading  to  the  nature,  and  never  inspires  gratitude,  but  is 

eived  with  insolent  dependence,  or  even  with  arrogant  assump- 

i  as  a  right.     But  unpurchased  efforts,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the* 

of  our  fellow-creatures,  are  more  calculated  Limn  anything  else, 

fjudiciously  directed,  to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  better  pari 

Oar  nature,  and  to  make  it  even  doubtful  which  is  the  most  blessed, 

>  give  or  to  receive. 

No  institution.-  can  illustrate  these  positions  better  than  the  Rauho 

as  of  Hamburg  or  the  Reformatory  at  Met  tray,  both  springing 

little  seeds  sown  by  the  devoted  Wichern  and  De  Metz,  and 

&tr  associates  ;  both  gradually  unfolding  and  constantly  progressing, 

ntil  now  in  each  there  Is  a  large  band  of  faithful  workmen,  animated 

the  same  spirit  as  the  founders  ;   while  the  permanent  tone  of  fa  In 

and  conduct  among  the  inmates  is  such  as  to  produce  the  most 

[irtaut  influence  on  their  future  lives. 

re  is  besides  a  deeper  and  even  more  important  element  in 
luntary  arid  benevolent  effort,  which,  from  its  very  nature,  eannot 
"absolutely  defined,  and  which,  if  genuine,  shrinks  from  observation, 
jet  it  must  be  here  mentioned — the  religious  element.  This  is  nut 
an  inculcation  of  creeds,  or  even  the  communication  of  religious 
truth  ;  these  may,  of  course,  be  intrusted  to  an  official  paid  to  give 

Etine  instruction  in  them.  Rut  we  mean  that  awakening  of  tho 
gioua  principle  within,  which  is  effected  through  Divine  grace, 
the  spiritual  action  of  one  soul  upon  another  ;  that  Divine  syra- 
hy  which,  viewing  in  every  human  being,  however  mean  or  low 
to  outward  view,  however  young  or  however  old,  an  immortal  soul, 
and  a  child  of  the  same  Father,  will  be  ready,  following  in  the  steps 
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of  the  Saviour,  to  feel  his  weakness  and  bear  his  burden,  and  to  draw 
him   towards  holiness  "with  the  cords  of  a  man/'     This  is  the  true 
voluntary  element  ;  this  is  the  water  which  can  he  obtained  only 
41  Without  money  and  without  price,"  and  Lfl  the  best  restorative  to 
tbom  who  are  thirsting  for  the  waters  of  life     Now,  we  would  by 
110  means  be   supposed   to  say  that  this  voluntary  and    essentially 
religious  element    cannot    co-exist    with  an    official    position.     Wo 
rejoice  to  know  that  it  can,  and  frequently  does  ho  j   seldom  bftl 
met  with  a  more  striking  instance  of  daily  self-sacrifice  than  il 
late  Kcv.  Jobn  Clay,  who,  as  prison  chaplain,  gave  to  his  work  aa 
amount  of  devoted  labour,  with  warm  sympathy  and  spiritual  help, 
which  eventually  exhausted  his  physical  frame;,  and  the  full  record* 
of  which  only  the  last  day  can  reveal.     Truly     «    his  son  has  beauti- 
fully said  in  the  dedication  of  lo^  father's  memoirs  to  Mr.  Ref 
Hill,  "  He  spent  and  lost  hte  life  in   the  boly  war  against  sin  and 
ignorance."     Many  such  might  here  be  cited  who  have  thus,  in  as 
official  position,  given  priceless  work.     But  .such  work  is  still  volun- 
tary t  and  cannot  be  purchased  by  money  or  commanded  by  power. 

It  is  evident  that  all  which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  institutions  uiijer  voluntary  management  will  bt 
exactly  reversed  in  those  which  are  strictly  and  solely  Governmental 
There  must  be  purely  official  management,  usually  vested  i 
Bons  who  have  no  practical  or  personal  concern  in  the  wot 
of  the  institution,  and  who  therefore  will  be  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  study  or  follow  the  results  of  experience.  There  can  he  no  trot 
bond  QC  Christian  sympathy  existing  between  the  recipient*  and 
administrators  of  the  public  charity,  it  may  be,  or  of  the  law;  and 
nothing  beyond  an  official  attention  to  duty  can  be  expected  from 
those  who  till  the  executive  department. 

How,  then,  is  It  possible  for  Groverumeot  to  avail  itself  of  bo  dlf* 
fereut  mi  element  without  destroying  its  very  essence  ?  How  work 
in  Conjunction  with  it,  without  altogether  undermining  its  peculiar 
power  ? 

With  this  fear  evidently  existing,  at  any  rate  in  a  latent  B 
the  minds  both  of  the  people  and  the  Government,  the  attempt  was 
first   very  cautiously  made  in    1832,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  1< 
some  aid  to  those  who  were  voluntarily  carrying  on  the  education  of 
the  country.* 

The  principle  upon  which  it  worked,  and  upon  which  it  still  pro- 
Hwtoa  fcO  work,  is  excellent— viz.,  "  to  aid  voluntary  local  exerts 
under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  or  maintain  schools  for  children 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour.* 
The  aid  thus  given  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  provide  a  good  teach- 
ing power,  thus  throwing  superior  knowledge  into  the  schools,  mid 
largely  aiding  the  pecuniary  means  by  helping  to  provide  a  teaching 
staff.     The  Government  fixed  the  conditions  on  which  the  aid 

*  This  was  written  Mere  tbc  publication  of  the  new  Minute  of  the  Commitf* 
of  Council  on  Education. 
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>n  to  promote  the  object  intended,  and  exercised  an  inspection 
was  not  intended  to  be  interference,  and  which  very  rarely  has 
o.  This  system  worked  well,  and  gave  an  immense  educa- 
itimulus  to  the  country;  for  though  a  large  number  of  schools 
d  aid,  fearing  unnecessarily  that  their  free  efforts  would  be 
red  with,  or  possessing  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  cany 
Ives  on  without  aid,  yet  they  emulated  the  improvement  of 
ler  schools,  and  thus  a  double  benefit  was  conferred.  The 
t  proof  of  the  stimulus  which  has  been  given  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
ccellent  as  are  many  of  the  schools  thus  aided  by  Government, 

good  or  even  superior  ones  may  bo  found  in  the  same  dis- 
oaided.  The  point  has  thus  been  gained  by  the  schools  for 
lependent  poor,  as  they  have  been  called,  that  they  can  now 
1  without  help.  It  is  a  most  strange  anomaly,  with  such  pro- 
principles,  that  the  very  class  of  the  population  which  most 
lelp,  and  which  indeed  cannot  receive  education  without  it, 
s  untouched, — that  the  greatest  amount  of  "  voluntary  local 

remains  comparatively  unaided.  It  is  incomprehensible  why 
tees  should  be  asked  for,  that  these  "  free  day  schools  "  for 
fleeted  and  destitute  should  be  scrupulously  confined  to  the 
tt  ten  (led,  as  if  benevolent  people  could  have  any  motive  for 
ssarily  spending  their  money,  while  no  guarantee  is  required 
arsons  above  the  necessity  of  earning  their  living  by  manual 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  Government  help,  as  wo  know  that 
Pten  do,  because  these  schools  are  really  better  than  private 

The  Education  Commissioners  open  their  Report  with  the 
ent : — "It  is  only  within  comparatively  modern  times  that  the 
ance  of  providing  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  of  the 
tion  has  been  recognised."  Strange  is  it  that  they  do  not 
iise  it  themselves,  but  leave  this  class  almost  unregarded, 
irises  greatly  from  the  fear  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
n  Ragged  School  Union,  that  the  religious  element,  of  which 

0  truly  recognise  the  importance,  should  be  interfered  with  in 
j  schools.  The  experience  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  I  have 
forking  in  a  ragged  school,  which  has  received  from  the  first 

1  Government  grant,  has  proved  to  me  that  individual  personal 
nee  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  Government  inspection. 
•  has  there  been  the  slightest  interference  with  my  own  teach- 
Dor  have  I  found  the  children  the  least  less  grateful  for  the 
Me  they  received  because  part  of  the  support  of  the  school  has 
lerived  from  the  State.  The  same  has  been  even  more  strikingly 
ise  in  connexion  with  the  reformatory  of  which  I  have  the 
pment ;  in  this  school  the  children  are  made  aware  that  the 
•e  of  their  food  and  maintenance  is  not  borne  by  individual  or 
e  benevolence— that  they  are,  in  fact,  indebted  to  the  public 
for  it.  This  inspires  them  with  no  gratitude  ;  yet  they  show 
tpreciation  of  kindness  bestowed  on  them,  and  not  only  they, 
leir  parents,  warmly  express  their  thankfulness  for  it.  Never 
[  felt  my  perfect  freedom,  both  of  action  and  of  teaching,  un- 
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duly  shackled  by  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  the  Government, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  felt  it  a  great  help,  independent  <if 
pecuniary  aid.  Practically,  then,  it  would  not,  or  need  not.  be 
injurious  in  assisting  nursed  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  should  adapt  its  requirement  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
class  for  whom  these  schools  are  intended.  Large  voluntary  effort 
is  ready  for  the  work,  hut  the  actual  teaching  power  is  deficient 
through  the  inadequacy  of  means.  Hence  the  schools  are  c-rippM 
in  efficacy  and  insufficient  in  number.  Let,  then,  proper  aid  and 
inspection  he  given  and  an  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  court: 
even  move  than  that  which  has  been  effected  by  the  British  aud 
national  schools  j  they  act  on  a  portion  of  the  population  desiring 
education,  and  raised  above  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes  ;  but 
the  ragged  or  free  day  schools  descend  still  lower,  and  raise  those  to 
their  true  position  who  otherwise  are  likely  to  be  a  drag  on  society 
as  paupers  and  criminals,  as  well  as  themselves  degraded. 

It  is  in  the  reformatory  schools  that  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
combined  action  of  voluntary  effort  and  Government  aid  has 
most  completely  solved.     The   promoters  of  this  movement  (ai 
whom  some  of  the  foremost,  our  lamented  friends,  John  Clay,  J< 
Btarge,  Joseph  Adshead,  and  others,  have  gone  from  us  to  another 
Sphere,)  p  ongiy  convinced,  and  forcibly  urged  on  th 

incut,  that  for  reformatory  schools  to  be  successful,  they  must  be  entirely 

i  on  voluntary  action;  that  Government  reformatories  inn 
a  failure,  for  that  the  wants  of  a  child's  nature  require  that  which 
voluntary  benevolence,  or  rather   Christian  love,  aloft  'PFtyj 

such    children    require  a   certain    freedom  which    ca  coo- 

il  by  purely  official   control,   and  which  must   be  watched  anil 
guarded  by  the  right  kind  of  moral  influence;  such  influence  has  bees 
proved  (we  speak  from  no  theoretical  notions)  to  be  far  more  it; 
than  any  mere  prison  regulations.     The  loving  influence  must  bo 
united  with  the    strictest  discipline,  and    the  varied  faculties  ml 
powers  of  the  child's  nature  must  be  educated  and  trained  widi  the 
most  watchful  core,  so  as  to  prepare  him  to  be  an  independent  roonl 
agent,  not  a  well-made  machine.   Though  the  reformatory  man 
all  free-workers  have  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties,  ai 
Chiefly  from   their  own  inexperience  in  a  now  work,  yet  after  only 
seven  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Reformatory  Act,  the  i 
have  been  Mich  that,  judging  chiefly  from  the  reports  of  the  inspector, 
and  the  absolute  facta  which  be  states,  the  Education  Conn 
say,    N  Upon   the    whole,  none    of  the  institutions  connected  with 
education   appear  to  be  iu  a  more    satisfactory  condition   than  the 
reformatories.     We    have  no   recommendation   to    make  respecting 
them,  as  apart  from  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  he 
Working?  their  establishment  is  still  so  recent  that  the  tim 
alterations  as  may   be  required   bus   not  yet  arrived, w      No* 
essence  of  this  whole  system  is,  that  the  schools  are  left   absolutely 
under  voluntary  management,    having,  in  fact,   been  established  by 
voluntary  benevolence.     The  State,  acting  in  toco  parentis*  as  well 
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u  to  secure  a  proper  employment  of  the  public  money,  examines,  by 
jneans  of  an  inspector,  the  nature  and  regulation'*  of  the  school,  anil 
does  not  allow  its  children  to  he  sent  to  them  until  they  are  certified 
»B  satisfactory.     Then,  as  a  father  would  pay  for  his  child  at  n  school, 
the  Secretary  of  State  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  each  child  a  fixed 
weekly  sum,  leaving  any  additional  outlay  to  he  provided   for  by 
voluntary    eflbrt.      There    is    no    interference   on    the    part    of  the 
rnment  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money  or  in  the  management 
Of  the  school,  hut  the  visits  of  the  inspector,  made   whenever   he 
thinks  fit,  and  the  information  he  receives    from  the  managers  in 
various  returns,  satisfies  the  Government  that  the  schools  art"  curry  - 
log  out  the  object  intended.     If  not,   the  certificate  ia  withdrawn. 
The  experience  of  seven  years  has  not,  we  believe,  given  either  the 
voluntary  workers  or   the  Government  reason  to  complain  of  this 
!  action. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  combination  of  two  essential  elements 
be  united  in  favour  of  another  class  of  children,  no  less  entitled  to 
protection   and  proper  care  at  the  hands  of  the  State  than  young 
criminals — viz.,  our  pauper  children  ?     Their  helpless  condition   is 
not  their  fault.     They  are  separated  from  their  natural  guardians, 
their  parents,  who  mc  not  able  to  take  care  of  them,  and  are  thus 
ia  the   same    position    as   children    legally  separated    from    them. 
"By   the    act    of    separating    the   child    from    those    protectors," 
tbe  Education  Commissioners  most  truly   say,   (Keport,    p.   403,) 
puts  Itself  in    the    jdace   of   a    parent,    and    assumes 
parental  obligations.      Children,  therefore,  who  stand  in  this  posi- 
have   a  distinct  moral  right    to  proper  education  and  super- 
lence  at  the  hands  of  the  State,**  &c.     The  very  reverse  of  all 
tho>t  has  been  stated  as  the  essential  of  a  reformatory  and  suitable 
training     for    children    is   generally    found   in   workhouse    schools. 
The  evidence  of  Government  inspectors   and  others,  though  very 
i  in  other  respects,  all  agrees  in  the  most  forcible  statements 
of  the  degrading  nature  of  ordinary  workhouse  training,  which  leaves 
the  unfortunate  child  quite  unlit  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 
The  common  voice  of  the  people  proclaims  it.     While  the  inmates  of 
an  asylums,  and  even  reformatory  schools,  are  regarded  with 
tenderness  and  compassion,  the  workhouse  boy  or  girl  is  looked  upon 
wiUi  contempt  and  suspicion,  and  a  stamp  of  degradation  ia  impr< 

hn— an  incubus  whicli  lie  can  never  shake  off.  There  are,  of 
i  incurable  exceptions,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many  persons 
of  noble  character  and  benevolent  spirit  among  guardians;  but  even 
have  not  the  power  to  interfere.  It  is  impossible,  under  exist- 
oanagement,  that  the  schools,  even  if  separated  from  workhouses, 
p  be  freed  from  what  Sir  J.  Walsh  truly  calls  u  the  debili tilting 
influence  of  workhouse  associations/1  "  the  stagnant  dulness  of 
workhouse  education/1  The  schools  are  at  present  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  guardians,  whose  very  duties,  in  the 
control  of  finances,  must  inspire  as  pint  perfectly  adverse  to  the 
true  education  of  children.     "  There  is  not  anything,"  says  the  late 
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inspector,  Mr.  Jetinger  Symons,  "in  the  functions  or  object  of  poar  | 
law  administration   in  the  slightest  degree  germane  to  edii' 
to  the  moral  training  of  children.  The  very  principle  which 
case  (that  of  adult  paupers)  suggests  the  economy  of  relief,  reqaifi 
in  the  other  liberal  benevolence,  generous  sympathy,  and  the  kuwDisJi 
reformatory  ■ppHsaceo.     I  do  not  scruple,  therefore,  to  say  uwtdj 
placing  of  pauper  children  under  the  local  management  of  ■  Ml 
constituted  quite  differently  is  one  of  the    main  neceasi* 
case."     The  entrusting  Hie  rare  and  education  of  pauper  children,  SB 
I  would  rather  say,  the  children  of  paupers,  to  a  school  cumraaH 
chosen,  as   in  the  case  of  reformatories,  from  those  who  volunlsB 
give  themselves  to  the  work,  and  thus  infusing  into  to 
spiritual  element  on  which  we  have  laid  so  much  -  M  Um 

means,  I  believe,  of  making  the  next  generation  very  different  froi 
the  present.  The  board  of  guardians  should  then  pay  for  <  a  * 
a  fixed  weekly  sura,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  does  at  reformatarii 
and,  of  course,  there  should  he  satisfactory  inspection,  not  uiraj 
rence.  These  are  brief  remarks  and  suggestions  respecting  a  gipsa 
evil;  they  may  lend  to  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  stibjsl 

I  cannot  conclude  without  alluding,  however  briefly,  to  on 
most  remarkable,  complete,  and  successful  illustrations  of  the  M 
of  voluntary  individual  action  that  has  occurred   in  our  timet^fl 
more  remarkable  because  it  has  been  displayed  under  circumrtSM 
which  usually  prevent  its  action — thejait     It   is  the  glory  of  9 
our  sister  isle,  that  here  that  most  difficult  problem  has  be(m«W| 
the*  punishment  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  reformation  of 
Here  thero  has  been  the  most  complete  combination  of  what  is  M 
in  various  prison  systems,  forming  one  complete  perfect  whole, Si 
uniting    with    the    power  of   Government   machinery  the  p«wi 
elements  of  voluntary  management.     But,  above  all,  into  thispydBJ 
so  admirably  conceived  and  executed  by  Captain  Croflon, 
been    infused   by  the    admirable  directors    that    sympath 
religious  clement  which  produces  strong  individual  influence,  esa 
billed  with  a  principle  of  unswerving  ju- 
perhaps  even  to  themselves,  has  followed  their  efforts.     Tl h 
their  principle   has   been  demolish  1    Captain   Croftott  ■ 

achieved  e  work  which  will  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  his  own  eflfl 
try,  but  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  world.  May  his  labours  ta 
be  continued,  and  may  the  Government  of  our  country  give  M 
evvry  encouragement  in  it.  Ilr*  <;mnot  be  spared  from  his  waix< 
long  as  Providence  shall  give  him  strength  to  labour;  then  msj  I 
have  inspired  his  spirit  into  many  others,  who  will  carry  it  onsM 
him. 

In  every  department  of  our  work,  then,  may  faith  in  homaoifc 
and  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  rouse  more  and  more  the  voluntary  wofW 
of  our  country,  to  devote  themselves  for  the  weak  and  err: 
and  to  save  the  lost,  following  in  their  Master's  steps ;  and  mi?  *& 
Government  thus  working  with  them,  with  true  wisdom,  achieve  tkt 
highest  result,  the  real  elevation  of  the  country. 
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On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Reformatory  Schools  in  England. 
By  Alexander  Falconer,  Governor,  Protestant  Refor~ 
matory,  Malonr,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Within  these  few  yearg  reformatory  hare  become  one  of  the 

leading  facts  of  our  social  polity,  just  as  the  reformatory  movement 

has  become  one  of  the  great  themes  of  national  interest.     Yet  very 

generally    known    concerning    the    beginnings   ami    early 

growth  of  these  schools ;    and  as  this  should  not  he,  M  it  is  only 

10  have  a  correct  acquaintance  with   facts  as  well  ai  with 

principles — with  facts  which   illustrate   the  development  and  show 

the  ri  the  principles — I  have  ventured  to  attempt  to  supply 

in  the  literature  of  the  movement. 

In  speaking  of  reformatory  schools  I  only   mean    such   as   were 

iducted  on  the  family  system— i.  e.t  domestic  organization, 

combined  with  industrial,  and  chiefly  agricultural  employment, — anil 

which  is  the  only   system  that  fully  embodies  the  true  principles 

f  juvenile  reformatory  treatment. 

To  the  founders  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  is  duo  the  honour  of 
ring  anticipated,  seventy  years  ago,  the  family  system.     These 
t  seem  to  have  hail  clearer  notions  about  the  prevention  of  crime 
most  men  of  their  day;  for  whilst  the  g  ids  of  Europe 

generally  looking  to  mere  political  schemes  for  social  rcgene- 
lion,  and  the  people  of  France  were  in  a  ferment  with  the  wild 
eolations  of  Rousseau  and  others,  the  true  panacea  for  our  worst 
<ial  maladies  was  being  tried  by  them  in  an  humble  way  in 
"on.  They  had  been  struck  by  the  increasing  number  of 
lived  and  vug  runt  children  infesting  the  metropolis  and  its 
ouring  districts,  living  and  trained  to  live  by  begging  and 
honesty  ;*  and  beginning  with*  a  single  child  they  gradually 
reased  their  numbers  and  accommodation,  until,  in  the  second  year 
f  the  existence  of  the  Society,  the  institution  had  quite  an  organized 
form.  In  its  mode  of  working  it  was  a  miniature  Met  tray  ;  indeed, 
one  reads  the  Reports  of  1788  and  1789  and  almost  doubts  the 
correctness  of  the  date,  so  like  are  the  views  there  expressed  rind 
Hie  school  discipline  described  to  what  exists  in  our  best  refor- 
matory schools  in  the  present  day.  Hiring  two  or  three  cottages  in 
what  was  then  the  village  of  Hackney,  the  Society  distributed  tho 
children  whom  they  took  under  their  care  into  little  families  of 
twelve,  in  each  of  these  humble  dwellings,  placing  at  the  head  of 
them,  as  teacher  and  superintendent,  a  gardener,  a  tailor,  and  a 
shoemaker,  with  their  wives;  seekiug  in  this  way  to  realize  to  (he 
poor  youthful  objects  of  their  charity  the  happiness  and  the  benefits 
of  a  home.f  "Agriculture,"  says  the  Report  of  1789,  wii  the  grand 
source  to  which  the  Society  looks  fur  employment  for  their  wards — 
agriculture  means  natural  labour,  and  the  primary  spring  of  health 

*  Report  of  Philanthropic  Farm  School,  Redhill,  1850. 
t  Ibid.  1856. 
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and  happiness.  .  .  .  The  design  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  common  life,  and  as  the  wards  are  forming  for  the  humble  station  of 
labourers,  it  is  thought  an  important  care  not  to  accustom  them  to  con- 
veniences and  indulgences  of  which  afterwards  they  might  ?e 
feci  the  want,"  Such  was  the  plan,  and  such  the  id< 
and  yet  these  plans,  if  not  the  ideas,  were  abandoned  before  &  third 
j ear  had  passed,  and  that  too  for  economical  reasons,  it  was  said, 
The  Society  did  not  imagine  when  they  changed  these  plans  thai 
they  had  let  go  the  clue  to  a  great  discovery  in  social  reform;  and 
the  system  which  they  adopted  no  doubt  appeared  to  them  as  good, 
and  possibly  better,  as  a  whole,  than  that  which  they  had  abandoned* 
A  new  idea  had  been  enunciated,  and  possibly  it  might  bear  fruit. 
In  their  institution  in  St.  George Vin-frhe-Fields  a  good  and  useful 
work  was  begun,  and  was  zealously  carried  on ;  the  children  rf 
transported  criminals  and  destitute  children  were  received  into  a 
home.  It  was  essentially  a  refuge,  like  some  one  or  two  otlief 
institutions  in  several  of  our  great  cities. 

After  this  there  follows  &  long  period  of  inaction,  the  public  mini! 
being  absorbed  with   the  wonderful  political  phenomena 
times.      Philanthropy,  in    the    life    and    labours   of  the    immortil 
Howard,    had   just    dawned     upon    the    world,    and    the    story  of 
prison  life  as  it  then  existed  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  E 
It  was  clear  that  Home  mighty  wrongs  were  festering  in  the  ni 
society  all  unheeded  ;  yet  only  so  long  as  the  echo  of  Howard'* 
fall   was  heard — -and   no  longer — was  the  condition  of  the  criminal 
giyen  heed  to.   This  indifference  to  the  true  causes  of  a  nation- 
and   to  the  perennial   sources  of  a  nation's  glory  might  have 
longer  :  for  these  evils,  however,  the  terrific  scenes  of  the  I 
Revolution  proved  a  sharp  remedy.    And  the  lesson  was  needed.   Oar 
periwigged  great  grandfathers  had  had  no  notion  of  their  duty  in 
these  matters  of  social  well-being.     It  had  never  entered  their  hearts 
to  conoeive  what  was  their  duty  to  the  poor.     And  so   one  genera- 
tion  went  and  another  came,  but  with  little  change  to  the  f 
Then  came  the  great  war  to  occupy  the  attention  and  perplex  the 
minds  of  the  people.     Yet  this  period  was  not  wholly  given  to 
military   things.     Thero   were   some    who   began  to    exhibit  their 
Christian  love  for  our  town    and   rural  populations  in   new 
whose  minds  were  busy  about  home  quest  ions,  and  whose   i 
set  on  home  scenes.     And  what  saw  they  ?    In  most  districts  th«?T 
found  an  amount  of  ignorance  and  degradation  not  to  be  imagined; 
ami  in  all  our  largo  towns  they  saw  a  vast  multitude  of  men  tuul 
women  and  children,  grown  and  growing  up,  in  open,  defiant  Wee 
and  wrong  doing,  for  whom  none  cared  ;  who  were  a  separate  cla»; 
who  for  many  generations  had  been  so  ;  whose  homes  were  dens  jof 
unspeakable  misery  and  wickedness — training  schools  of  crime  for 
their  own  and  other's  children,  who  lived  solely  to  cheat  and 
who  looked  forward  to  the  jail  without  fear,  and  to  the  gallow- 
hardly  a  shudder.     Their  lives  began  and  ended  with  crime.     A* 
one  was  hung  or  banished,  another  filled  up  his  place.      Th#  soo 
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he  father  and  multiplied  the  evil.  The  jail  itself  was  but 
ace  for  the  thief  to  devise  new  robberies.  And  so  had  it 
iny  long  years :  ignorance  and  crime,  gross  wickedness 
id  rooted  themselves  firm  and  deep  in  English  soil,  and 
up  intertwined  in  one  gigantic  Upas  tree,  whose  hateful 
killing  thousands  of  souls  every  year, 
le  a  little  good  was  being  done,  though  very  quietly,  at 
-Dunsmore,  Warwickshire,  where,  in  1818,  a  small  school 
for  the  reformation  of  criminal  boys.  These  were  chiefly 
ngham,  and  were  mostly  occupied  in  shoemaking,  doing 
>  in  field  work.  The  Rev.  Townsend  Powell  gave  it  his 
es.  It  never  attracted  any  notice,  however — it  received 
athy  and  less  support  from  neighbouring  communities ; 
e  of  great  difficulties,  it  continued  its  blessed  work  till 
that  year  its  manager  rested  from  his  earthly  labours, 
lat  and  other  causes,  chiefly  pecuniary,  the  school  ceased 

igs  us  to  the  year  1880.  There  had  been  as  yet  but  two 
s  made  which  had  expressed,  or  had  attempted  to  ex- 
true  principle  of  juvenile  reform  ;  in  this  year  a  third 

was  made.  At  West  Ham  Abbey,  near  Bow,  in  Essex, 
as  opened.  Proving  successful,  and  that  its  operations 
extended,  in  1833  it  was  removed  to  Hackney  Wick, 
ler  the  name  of  the  Brenton  Juvenile  Asylum,  it  con- 
m  years.  Unquestionably  this  was  the  first  reformatory 
England  where  those  ideas  respecting  the  training,  em- 
ind  future  disposal  in  life  of  the  vagrant  and  the  criminal, 
e  always  been  found  the  truest,  had  their  first  successful 
it.  Unquestionably,  too,  its  founder,  Capt.  E.  C.  Bren- 
le  first  man  in  England  who  shed  clear  light  on  the  dark 
•  juvenile  crime,  and  showed  how  to  deal  successfully 
;tims.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  first 
9  riddle  of  juvenile  delinquency;  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
it  no  man  before  his  time  did  so  much  for,  and  had  such 
clear  and  practical  views  on,  that  subject  and  its  remedy, 
le  said,  under  sixteen  years  should  be  committed  to  the 
risons  of  the  land,  but  should  be  educated  and  trained 
t  to  labour  instead, — educated  and  trained    chiefly  by 

and  taught  to  labour  chiefly  with  the  spade.  When 
ed,  emigration  to  some  of  the  colonies  was  necessary, 
tie  work  of  reformation  which  was  begun  might  be 
ad  carried  on  away  from  all  associations  and  temptations 
linder  its  progress.  Character  and  conduct  should  be 
dated ;  and  the  whole  tendency  of  a  boy's  training  should 
b  would  fit  him  for  battling  his  way  in  the  world,  that 
ig  such  as  is  found  in  the  colonies,  or  navy,  or  army, 
training,  agricultural  employment,  and  emigration,  were 
;  ideas  of  Brenton's  plan. 

iews  he  brought  before  Parliament,  before  the  King,  and 

G  G 
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before  the  public.     They  all  gave  little  heed  to  him,  aii A 
B ronton,  like  most  othor  reformers,  had  to  fall  back    on  lii« 
brave  heart  and  God.     With  the  help  of  a  few  friends  he  begin 
enterprise,  as  already  stated,  in  1830,  where  he  quiet! 
to  the  public   B&t&m.     Ere  long,  too,  aid  from  without  CH 
The  Hon.  Miss  Murray  lit  an  I  of  the  scheme,  and,  sympathising  1 
it>  brought  to  the  work  a  grain!  energy,  and  the  support  of  numel 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  friends.     So  warmly  did  she  euo 
work  that,  in  1834,  she  established  a  girls*  reformatory  at  ( 
under  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Asylum — the  first  ii 
worthy  of  note,  to  which  the    Pr!&06M  Victoria  gave    her  m 
These  institutions  were  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  and  < 
fered  very  distinctly  from  any  preceding  ones.     No  children  * 
admitted  to  them  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  two  yuan 
"training,"  or  "rustication"  as  Brenton  called  its,  was  tin 
enough  to  fit  them  for  the  outer  world.     It  was  not  meant  to  reft 
them   as    we  would  now  say,  but  simply  to  begin  the  good  wi 
leaving  it  to  be  carried  on  and  completed  after  they  had  emigm 
The  discipline  was  on  the  ** moral  suasion"  principle:  no  carpi 
punishment  was  allowed  ;   solitary  confinement,  loss  of  privilegd! 
the  like,  were  the  punishments   inflicted*     Six   hours  a  day  *l 
spent  in  work,  the  rest  of  the  time  in  school  aud  reci 

The  emigration  part  of  the  scheme  was  one  of  its  cJ 
lencies,  and  the  most  conclusive    proof  of  that    "grand  euaq 
already  spoken  of,  as  well  as  of  the  earnestness  of  all  concern 
its   practical   workings.     In  most  of  the  colonies   eomnii 
been  formed  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  place,  who  were  to  prW 
situations  for  the  children  sent  out,  and  were  to  see  to  their  well 
afterwards— not  unlike  the  corresponding  members  which 
has  throughout  France.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the 
most  preferred  ;  there  the  scheme  met  with  much  success.  Tbcftl 
children  were  legally  apprenticed  out  on  the  terms  that  the  nu 
should  provide  all  necessary  food  and  clothing  and  education, 
should  pay  a  weekly  snm,  part  of  which  should  defray  enugnuij 
expenses,  part  should  be  pocket  money,  aud  part  should  be  M| 
in  the  savings'  bank,  that  at  the  expiry  of  his  term  the  Isdm 
start  in  life  with  some  pounds  in  his  pockel.*     The  resident* •* 
Cape  thought  highly  of  the  plan  ;  the.  Colonial  Department  sppW 
of  it  so  far  as  to  cover  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  emxgnh 
and  to  allow  the  Cape  Government  to   pass    special  laws  to 
the  system  of  apprenticeship.     By  the  end  of  its  sixth  year,  I 
Children's  Friend  Society  had  sent  abroad  on  this  system  up1 
I  hundred  children,  and  had  received  into  their  two  instil 
altogether  upwards  of  twelve  hundred.     The  public  now 


*  I  am  not  aware  if  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Children  s  Aid  Society,  ••! 
Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York,  is  or  is  not  an  avowed  adoption  of 
here  detailed.    At  first  sight  one  would  certainly  conclude  it  to  be  i 
going  adoption  of  it  on  a  vaster  scale;  but  whether  or  not*  the  cakf 
both  systems  are  identical. 
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>  interest  in  the  scheme,  the  press  was  warmly  in  its  favour, 
Government  was  looking  on  with  deliberation.  It  was 
it  the  Society  had  passed  its  crisis,  and  that  all  would  now 
tending  and  improving.  So  satisfactorily  had  it  shown 
Id  be  done  for  the  reformation  of  the  degraded,  that  it 
rotable  that  the  system  would  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
*he  good  conduct  of  the  children  sent  from  England,  and 
elapses,  demonstrated  to  all  that  the  scheme  was  practicable, 
i  everything  promised  great  success,  evil  tongues  became 
.  it  was  reported  that  the  children  were  grossly  ill-used  at 
,  and  were  being  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Dutch  boers.  The 
thout  allowing  time  for  inquiry  into  these  charges,  all  at 
foul  of  the  Society,  and  dealt  out  its  fierce  invective  against 
o,  under  the  sacred  name  of  charity,  kidnapped  English 
Worst  of  all,  just  at  this  very  time,  April,  1839,  Captain 
suddenly  died. 

>k  was  thus  at  once  given  to  the  Society  which  it  never 
<.  One  or  two  indomitable  spirits  had  all  along  borne  the 
d  heat  of  the  day,  and  though  many  were  willing  to  help,  none 
ous  to  lead.  Great  was  the  outcry  made  against  the  Society, 
it  and  opinion  betrayed  its  hate  against  the  system  in  its 

*  individuals,  public  feeling  became  strong  against  it,  and  a 
h  Lord  John  Russell  had  consented  to  bring  into  Parlia- 
the  establishment  of  schools,  like  Bren ton's  was,  of  course, 
.he  fire.     In  a  short  time  the  whole  plan  was  broken  up. 

.  scheme  auguring  much  success,  which  was  entirely  original, 
abodied  truer  principles  than  any  preceding  scheme,  was 
)wn  chiefly  by  the  strong  hand  of  calumny.  The  names 
ndcrs,  too— Captain  Brenton  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Murray— 
a  time  spoken  of  with  bitterness  of  feeling.  Time,  how- 
h  its  unerring  impartiality,  set  matters  right,  and  showed 
charges  against  the  Society  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
d,  too— and  more  clearly  now  than  then — that  these  names, 
d  in  such  disrepute,  are  of  those  illustrious  ones  who 
a  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  faithful  to  the  high  behests 
and  mercy,  in  spite  of  scorn  and  contumely.  The  truthful 
,  too,  will  award  them  the  honour  of  being  "  the  originators, 
nntry  at  least,  of  the  reformatory  movement."  # 
te  next  eight  years  no  movement  in  this  cause  was  any- 
ide.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  in  London,  in  1843,  to 
me  of  Brenton's  ideas  in  the  founding  of  a  large  industrial 

*  poor  children,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;   the  nation  was 
aware  yet  of  its  danger  and  of  the  perils  looming  ahead. 

otherwise  on  the  Continent  ;  there  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near 
;h,  and  the  schools  at  Met  tray  were  bidding  fair  to  be 
successes,  and  many  in  England  were  eagerly  watching  the 

L.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hardwicke  Court ;  to  whom  I  am  under  very  great 
i  for  the  invaluable  aid  he  has  given  me  in  this  part  of  my  essay. 

GG2 
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development  of  the  system  of  the  last-named  schooL  One  of  the  i 
of  these  was   the  Rev,  Sydney  Turner,  chaplain    Miperinusndtt 
the  Philanthropic,  St.  George*a-in-the-Fields.    This  institu 
fulness  had  been  much  extended  by  several  alteration 
had  indicated  clear,  sagacious  insight  into  the  causes  and  the  < 
of  crime.     For  nearly  half  a  century  it  had  been  little  more  du 
private  charity,  which   it  must  cease  to  be,  its  superintendent  I 
if  it  would  thoroughly  fulfil  its  purpose.     Accordingly,  about 
time,    1847,  it  restricted    its  care   to  boys  who  had  been 
with,  or  convicted  of  crime,  and  opened  its  doors  to  a  large 
from  Millbank,  Parkhurst,  and  similar  penal  prisons.      The 
which  had  prompted  and  curried  out  these  changes  sug. 
reforms  :    and  the  wants,  many  ami  serious,  which  the  Philaai 
still  had,   seemed   likely  to  be  fully  inei    in   the  >y*teB0 
MrUray.     Moreover,  the  adoption   of  such  a  system  wc 
carrying  out  on  a  large  scale  the  first  plans  of  the  S 
the  system  was  approved  of;  a  large  farm  was  leased,  e 
south  of  London;    the  old  establishment  was  brokeu  up  z 
and   in  1850,  the  family  system,  as  adapted  to  English  1. 
adopted  as  the  system  of  the  largest  school  in  England  for  ja1 
offenders.      The  anticipated   success,  too,  was  more  than 
for  although  in   1848  it  could  be   said,  "There 
believe  that  not  more  than  one  in  e\vry  ten  of  those  recci 
the  institution  have  relapsed  into  criminal  habits,"    yet,  in 
this  could  be  said  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  :  M  The 
ness    and    industrial    exertions   have   been  greater,   the 
offences  committed    have  been   much  fewer   and  of  lighter 
than  during   any  corresponding  period  of  the  Society's 
on    its  former    system    of  sedentary   employment    and 
within  walls  and  gates,"     It  had  thus  been  the  honourable  lot 
Philanthropic  Society  both  to  anticipate  with  a  remarkable 
and  to  succeed  completely  in  carrying  out,  that  system  of 
tory  discipline  which  may  be  said  to  be   the   true  solution 
problem    of   juvenile    delinquency,   and   to    produce  the 
which  was   exemplified    the    system  of  superintendence, 
discipline,  and  industrial   training,   that  must    be    had 
if  we  would  not  merely  shield  the  young  offender  from 
but  would  arm  him  to  resist  and  to  act  in  after  life  as  a 
in  the  Divine  Master's  service. 

We  now  enter*  upon  a  new  decade  in  British  phi] 
establishment  of  liedhill  was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  w» 
of  things,  and  it  encouraged  many  in   their  long-cherished  M 
about  juvenile  crime.     But  there  were  still  many  difficulties  i» 
way.     By  whom  such  schools  were  to  be  conducted  was  oae  « 
chief  of  these.     If  the  traditions  of  our  prisons  were  to  be 
they  would   not   be   easy  of  management.     Philosophy  w*  I 
foundly  at  fault  in  the  matter ;  experience  alone  could  make 
clear.     Then  it  must  be  an   individual  work,   and  un< 
individual  risk,  as  Government  had  not  yet  moved  in 
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id  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  utterly  indifferent.  Courage 
T  heart,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  faith  in  the  enterprise,  therefore, 
Wre  all  needed  in  any  one  who  would  brave  the  obstacles  sure  to 
b  encountered.  Nor,  happily,  were  men  and  women  of  this  sort 
Anting.  One  who  had  known  Captain  Brenton  well — Mr.  Baker, 
t  Hardwicke  Court — had  longed  to  see  Brenton's  plan  carried  out, 
(had  longed  in  vain  ;  had  spoken  often  about  the  subject  to  his 
~s»  and  they  had  as  often  forgotten  it.  One  of  them,  though, 
Inot  think  the  scheme  altogether  Quixotic,  and  he  offered  to 
i  Mr.  Baker  in  starting  such  a  school,  and  to  devote  his  whole 
[ies  to  the  work.  That  man  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Bengough.  He 
nothing  from  previous  experience  of  such  work,  and  only  a 
about  Brenton's  plans  and  principles,  as  explained  by  his 
I,  but  he  had  the  first  qualifications  of  <a  successful  worker, 
beordingly,  a  very  plain  little  cottage  was  built  on  Mr.  Baker's 
hd,  and  a  start  was  effected,  March  24th,  1852;  thus  giving  to 
Ibucester  the  honour  of  being  the  first  county  in  England  to  set  up 
ftbanty  reformatory  school.  It  was  managed  as  nearly  as  possible 
\  Brenton's'  plan,  only  a  few  hints  being  taken  from  Redhill.  Its 
bcess  far  exceeded  expectations,  and  its  ease  of  management  all 
Hcipation,  which,  under  God,  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Ben- 
fitogh,  who  for  the  first  two  years  gave  it  all  his  strength,  and 
Mo  pecuniary  aid  as  well.  Nor  was  this  all  Mr.  Bengough  did 
It  the  cause;  he  helped  by  counsel  and  labour  to  organize  the 
Mod,  the  Hants,  and  the  Kings  wood  Reformatories. 
SVhe  hour  of  prosperity  had  now  come.  In  this  same  year,  1852, 
toBral  other  schools  were  opened — Kings  wood,  by  Miss  Carpenter; 
iMce  Farm,  near  Bromsgrove,  by  the  late  Joseph  Sturge ;  and 
fttley,  near  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Adderley.  All  hindrances,  how- 
hf,  had  not  yet  disappeared.  The  scepticism  which  had  so  long 
trailed  as  to  the  practicability  of  reformatory  schools,  and  the 
kbils  which  had  everywhere  met  their  advocates,  had  now  indeed 
Ian  answered.  Was  Government,  then,  still  to  stand  aloof?  It 
clearly  wrong  that  a  public  national  good  should  be  entirely 
:ted  by  private  charity ;  it  was  as  clearly  needful  that  legal 
should  be  granted  to  enforce  detention  of  children  in  the 
s.  However,  tardy  as  the  Government  had  been,  it  came  to 
rescue  at  last;  and  in  August,  1854,  a  Bill  known  as  Lord 
ston's  Act  was  passed,  legalising  the  establishment  of  refor- 
'  schools,  by  granting  to  their  managers  various  and  sufficient 

fe—. l  This  measure  gave  general  satisfaction  ;  the  way  was  now 
open  one,  and  the  patient  and  arduous  labourers  in  the  cause 
•  now  to  see  the  reward  of  their  toils. 
K  Bbce  that  time  reformatory  schools  have  started  up  all  over  our 
■■4,  and  have  become  one  of  the  recognised  means  of  our  social 
covement.  By  the  end  of  1856,  thirty-four  of  them  were  in 
^rffction,  presenting  the  spectacle  of  many  hundreds  of  young 
fc*— '"»>«  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  at  the  public  expense.  By  the 
hdof  1867,  eleven  more  had  been  added;  and  now,  in  I860,  the 
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whole  number  in  Great  Britain  is  fifty-nine  :  in  Ireland 

nine,  making  in  all  sixty-eight.     It   will  be  seen  by  the  di 

this  summary,  that  the  reformatory  school  movement 

a  course  of  gradual  but  steady  devulopuieut  ;   and   few  mote 

have  b<  en  characterized   hy  a  greater  mixl 

purpn ■■•!'  oq  the  one  hand,  and  practical  good  sense  and  d 

the  other.*     And  though  the  narrative  of  its  history  may  be  I 

of  stirring  episodes,  and  all  thai  mows  the  imagination,  yet,  I 

it  will  be  like  to  one  of  those  numberless  chapters  of  human  h 

which,  as  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  names  and  deeds  recorded 

gives  rise  to  the  affecting  and  profoundly  true  reflection  thai 

world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men."t 

In  these  paragraphs  I  have  not  ventured  a  word  of  ct 
the  modes  of  discipline  existing  in  the  schools  there  named  :  ad 
mean  to  venture  :  yet,  in  closing,  permit  a  word  or  two  on  thu  •( 
point.     I  do  not  come  here  to  deny  the  "associative  system**  a 
sprak  of  the  philosophy  of  the  family  system,  and  yet  I  fear  du 
much  ignorance  abroad  on  both  subjects.     How  far  may  thefi 
system  be  adopted,  I  take  to  be  tho  point  in  connexion  withi 
matory  treatment   most   needing   elucidation.     And 
might  he  needed,  if  men  would  only  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
unprejudiced  and  candid  minds,     It  is  a  fact  that  in  pt 
this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  any  school,  so,  under  Go4 
success  attended  that  school's  operations.     It  is  a  fact,  too,  til 
older  system  is  now  recommended  by  no  one, — that  on  tin 
it  has  hardly  any  place,  that  in  most  of  the  American  In? 
has  utterly  failed,  and  that  in  several  of  the  States  the  newer  tf 
has   been  tried,  and,  as  yet,  has  given  satisfaction.      These  J 
joined  to  the  weight  of  official  opinion  which  exists  in  itsfavaflj 
which  wholly  disapproves  of  the  other  system,  deserves  the  M 
consideration  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  reformatory  work.    1 
singularly  enough,  our  larger  reformatory  schools  are  not  com 
on  this  principle,  nor  do  they,  I  suppose,  attempt 
schools  are  the  Boys'  House  of  Iiefu^>  tiieBl 

Catholic   reformatories — just  the  schools,  their  n  itifcfc 

so   great,  where  one  would  have  expected  to    1 
cultivated.     I  am  no  theorist,  but   speak  from   practical  eij 
having  seen  enough  of  the  workings  of  the  old  system — 
— to  make  me  a  thorough  advocate  of  the  other,  the  fitf&i 
and  I  have  been, able,  as  manager   of  the  Malone  Prote*t»jt 
formatory,  to  adopt  the  system  in  its  more  primitive  forms, 
the  best  results.     There  still  exists  too  much  of  the  old  feeiii 
juvenile  ofienders  to  be  reformed  must  be  coerced — stU 
have  the  faith  and  courage  and  wisdom  to  attempt  to 
schools  on  tho  model  which  God  himself  has  given  us.     To 
the  candid  con  side  ration  of  the  history  of  the  reformatory 
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its  Lome  and  continental  developments  will  furnish  lessons  rich 
instruction,  and  illustrations  of  the  superiority  of  the  family 
over  all  others. 


Home   Influences   on  the  Children    of  the  Dangerous  Classes* 
By  John  R.  Fowler,  London. 

I  who  have  at  heart  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of  the  people 

country*  and  who  have  seriously  set  themselves  to  work  to 

the  torrent  of  degradation  which  seems  to  flow  so  strong  and 

in  the  thickly-populated  districts  of  the  great  towns,  find    so 

y  difficulties  to  contend  with,  that  even  the  stoutest  heart  and 

st  sanguine  temperament  are  often  ready  to  sink  into  despair. 

Such  persons,  when  they  visit  in    the   eon  its  and  lanes,  see  bo 

of  reek  less  improvidence,  open    vice,  and  daring  crime,  that, 

1  it  not  for  the  sustaining  power  of  a  high  and  holy  aim,  they 

U  lOOD  he  tempted  to  give  up  the  thankless  office  they  have 

imed, 

ight  into  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  thus  acquired 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  their 
t   while  the  circumstances   of  their  dwellings  and  mode    of 
remain  the  same, 

e    such  considerations  appear    to  have  led  Dr.   Guthrie,    of 

linhcrgh,  to  turn  his  more  particular  attention  to  the  education 

the  young,  and,  comparativeiy,  to  abandon  the  task  of  endeavour- 

Dg  to  reclaim  the  adults  of  his  district. 

In  a  recent  speech   he  is  reported  to  have  said,  after  describing 

condition  of  the  people  of  his  parish  when  he  entered  on  its 

,    u  I  began    to    consider   what    was    to  be  done, — I  saw  it 

a  hopeless  thing  to  try  to  move  the  adults.     The  Bible  tells 

i  so.     I  despair  of  nothing  where  God's  grace  is  given  ;  but  God 

His  grace  in  the  use  of  means  such  as  common  sense  and 

ience  suggest ;  and  the  Bible  says,  'Can  the  Ethiopian  change 

skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  then,  he  that  hath  been  accua- 

aed  to  do  evil  may  learn  to  do  wcbV     On    the    one    hand,    the 

iblo  says  that,  and  on  the  other  it  tells  us,   ■  Train  up  a  child  in 

way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 

I  resolved,  then,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  rising  generation, 

saw  that  if  the  character  of  the  population  was  to  be  changed, 

it  could  only  be  done  in  that  way."     Many,  with  a  commendable 

humility,  reason  with  themselves  what  would  have  been  their  own 

lot,  both  morally  and  physically,  had  Providence  placed   them   in 

cy  amidst  such  scenes  to   contract   so  fearful  and    precocious 

a  familiarity  with  vice  and  crime  as  there  appears  inevitable. 

Such  an  experience  has  led  even  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  declare, 
that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  large  or  permanent  effects  from  tho 
various  agencies  at  work  for  the  good  of  the  people  until  the  homes 
of  the  poor  are  improved,  and  decency  and  self-respect  made  possible. 
What  lasting  impression,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  hy  the  exhortations 
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of  the  clergy  or  the  instruction  of  the  ragged  school  teacher 
during  the  short  hours  whew  the  child  is  under  their  training,  when 
the  whole  life  at  home  is  a  practical  undoing  of  what  ha*  been 
attempted  by  these  benevolent  agencies  ?  Consequently,  there 
results  a  well-meaning  anxiety  to  withdraw  or  r» 
called,  as  many  children  as  possible  from  the  associations  and  ties 
around  them,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  the  various  homo, 
lums,  and  refuges. 

Now,  while  admitting  how  natural  and  forcible,  in  many  cawi, 
these  reasonings  arc,  it  cannot  but  be  seen  that,  if  carried  to  ihffe 
full  conclusion,  in  the  one  case  the  effect  would  be,  to  a  jjreat  extent, 
to  delay  the  action  of  benevolent  persons  until  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  shall  have  been  improved  ;  and  in  the  other  case,  to  limit  the 
number  of  cases  brought  under  preventive  and  reformatory  trai 
to  the  small  number  which  can  be  received  into  the  institutions 
already  mentioned. 

The  writer  is  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  which  arise  it 
practically  working  out  the  principles  which  he  would  eui 
but  without  underrating  or  superseding  other  departments  of  labour, 
he  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  any  large  number  of  the  juvenile 
dangerous  classes  are  to  be  beneficially  dealt  with,  it  must  be  by 
acting  with  and  through  their  paresis. 

It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  these  and  the  following  remarks 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  preventive  rather  than  reformatory  wotk 
— to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  numbers  of  children  who  mar  be 
on  the  Targe  of  crime,  and  who  are  pursuing  a  course  which  will,  ■* 
all  events,  unfit  them  for  anything  like  a  regular  or  respectal 
cupation  in  life.  In  the  reformatory  system,  separation  from  parents 
may  be  considered  absolutely  necessary.  Violent  diseases  require 
violent  remedies.  The  career  of  crime  which  has  been  just  begun, 
and  which  it  is  by  this  means  sought  to  check,  is  probably  directlj 
attributable  to  the  bad  example  at  home  and  the  degrading  asso- 
ciations which  surround  it.  But  where  the  effects  of  poverty  rather 
than  of  crime  are  to  be  palliated  and  averted,  and  misfortune  more 
than  faults  to  be  remedied,  tho  case  is  widely  different  ;  even  in  the 
instance  of  dissipation  and  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
which  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  met  with,  the  difficulties  of  ee* 
operating  with  them  may  be  aggravated,  but  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  arc  not  fiJMHiflhfA 

Again,  in  tho  reformatory  system,  separation  from  criminal  «§•> 
elates  is  often  even  a  more  urgent  reasou  for  assuming  the  complete 
charge  of  the  child,  the  parents,  in  this  ease,  being  ready  to  express  their 
inability  to  keep  their  own  children  out  of  harm's  way.  But  this  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule;  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  where  the 
children  arc  at  large,  parents  can  place  a  more  effectual  restraint  of* 
their  companionship  than  the  teacher  can  possibly  do.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  desirable  in  dealing  with  existing  evils  to  search  for  and 
devise  as  many  counteracting  agencies  as  seal  combined  with  prudence 
can  suggest 
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In  great  cities,  multitudes  of  girls  and  boys  are  at  an  early  age  E 
forth  to  pick  up  a  precarious  living  us  hot  they  may  in  the  Btreetfc 
-ing-sweeping,    selling  violets,  fusees,   and  fruit,  tumbling  for 
halfpence    before    omnibuses,  or  holding   horses,   and  opening    cab 
doors,  are  so  many  forms  of  livelihood  but  little  removed  from  vag- 
rancy and  begging,  and  dangerous  to  the  children  engaged  in  them, 
both  inasmuch  as  at  a  critical  period  of  life  they  are  withdrawn  from 
obtaining  any  proper  education,  and  are  more  or  less  confirmed  in  the 
*uch  an  Arab  lite  and  rendered  unfit  for  regular  and  respect- 
able employment*     Experience   teaches   that  the  almost  inevitable 
remit  of  such  an  uncontrolled  street  life  is  the  perpetuation  of  pauper- 
ism and  eiime,  with  the  ultimate  prospect  to  those  who  are  eagl 
in  it  of  either  the  workhouse  or  the  jail. 

It  is  true  that  many,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys,  grow  weary  of 
being  in  the  streets;   but  then,  in  consequence  of  iheir  habits  and 
training,  they  are  generally  only  suited  for  enlistment  in  the  MM  Off 
navy.   It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  Industrial   Schools  Act  of  the  last   Session  will   probably 
operate  beneficially  in  respect  to  the  class  in  question.     Hitherto  the 
Magistrates  of  London  and  the  police  have  practically  declined  to  put 
i  force  the  former  measures  of  a  similar  kind,  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  now  that  a  more  definite  interpretation  of  vagrancy  has 
added,  the  experiment  of  the  working  of  the  amended  Act  will 
be  tried.     This  will  have  the  cflect  of  withdrawing  many  children 
frwm  their  dangerous  mode  of  Jiving — -dangerous  both  as  respect>  their 
own  condition  and  as  relates  to  the  security  of  the  public.     A  certain 
number  will  be  sentenced  to  detention  in  the  certified  schools  and  a 
er  number  will  be  deterred  from  pursuing  the  same  career.     But 
j-i  not  expect  that  the  Btreetfl  will  be  cleared  by  these  means 
alone.     Careless  and  dissipated  parents  will  still  disregard  the  value 
of  education  and  be  indifferent  to  the  peril  their  children  run  of  being 
OODTtcted  and  sentenced  to  detention.     The  earnings  of  the  children 
generally  represent    so  miu-h   selfish  gratification  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  and  the  money  value  received  in  exchange  for  the  conse- 
tt  destruction  of  their  real  welfare  will  be  too  strong  a  temptation 
iated.     Besides,  a  large  proportion  of  these  reckless  parents 
are  only  too  ready  to  be   relieved  of  the  natural  obligation  and  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  up  their  own  children  ;  and  though  the 
Legislature  has  insisted  on  the  wise  provision  of  requiring  payment 
from  the  parents  for  children  under  detention,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  they  will  foolishly  hope  to  evade  the  performance  of  even 
-mall  part  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Further,  it  cannot   always  he  advisable  or  even  proper  to  take 
children  completely  out  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  born,  but  rather  to  contrive  means  by  which 
they  may  be  furnished  with  an  honest  living,  by  which  their  cha- 
rs  maybe  strengthened,  and  by   which  they  may  be   enabled 
to  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
place  them. 
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The  child   removed  to  a  carefully-managed  institution  is  like 
plai^  rvntory,  unfitted   to  rrtand  the  storms  or  bear 

the  fmsLs   of"  winter.     High  walls  and  watchful  care  may  protect 
the  children  from  much  evil  from  without,  while  they  are  inmates  of 
the  institution;,  and  the    discipline  aud  system  may  keep  in  cbeek 
the  errors  of  their  dispositions,  (and  it  would  be  wrong  to  under- 
value  the  effects  of  training,  or  the  happy  results  of  kindly  «ad 
religious  culture  while  thus  under  their  influence,)  but  on  their 
into   the  world   to  tight  tho   battle  of  life   for  themselves,  the  very 
precautions  which  have  been  taken  for  their  good  in  the  institution 
may   increase    the  difficulties  which    they  have  to  encounter,  and 
diminish    their    power   of    successfully    resisting   them.      Again, 
when  children   have  been  completely  separated  from  their  natunl 
guardians,  a  parent's  place  can  never  be  adequately  supplied.    It 
would  he  irrelevant  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  endearing  associations 
of  heme    affections,    and    the  share   which   family   ties    claim  in 
ennobling  human  nature,  because  at  the  outset  it  is  conceded  that  wo 
are  dealing  with  those  in  whose  case  these,  in  i  gn»<  measure,  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  perverted.     But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
where  parents  are  cruel  towards  their  children,  aud  careless  of  the 
example  they  B6t  them,  they  often  place  a  more   effectual  safeguard 
against,  the  graver  dangers  which  beset  their  children  than  the  kind 
and  pious  teacher  who  has  assumed  their  place  is  able  to  do.  Again, 
-    DD     f  parental  and  untiring  teacher  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  ex  ere  tso  much  care  or  control  over  each  individual  after  having 
left  the  institution  he  presides  over.     An  occasional  visit  or  corre- 
spondence is  all  that  can  be  kept  up  ;  ami  the  result  of  a  system 
which  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  is,  that  the  young 
person  who  has  been  subjected  to  it  is  left  in  this  predicament  tX 
about  eighteen  years  of  age— viz.,  that   the  family  ties  have  been 
broken  aud  no  other  bonds  have  supplied  or  can  supply  their  place. 

The  conclusions  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  these  argument*  are 
mainly  as  follows: — That  in  the  present  state  of  things,  if  any  largt 
proportion  of  young  vagrants  are  to  he  induced  to  give  up 
dangerous  calling,  it  must  be  done  in  co-operation  with  their  parents, 
and  without  involving  a  separation  from  their  natural  guardian* 
But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  In  tho  first  place,  by  act " 
the  public  opinion  which  prevails  even  among  the  lowest 
makiug  parents  aware  that  they  are  sacrificing  the  real  ad  van 
their  children  for  the  sake  of  the  small  and  casual  earnings 
bring  in  from  the  streets  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  t- stab  It 
and  carrying  out  more  effectually  such  means  as  may  offer  sufficient 
inducements  both  to  parents  and  children  to  give  up  their  perilous 
calling,  and  raise  their  hopes  of  being  successful  in  a  more  ci 
able  walk  of  life. 

Before  pointing  out  very  briefly  a  few  practical  suggestions  with 
a  view  to  attain  this  object,  it  may  be  desirable  to  quote  a 
from  the  recent  Report  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  coi 
these  views.     It  is  as  follows  i — 
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"I  anticipate  that  the  operation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  as 
amended  in  the  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  will  do  much  towards 
meeting   a   difficulty.     A   large   number    of    the  young    children, 
especially  boys,  now  sent  to  reformatories  for  petty  offences  in  tho 
larger  towns,  will  be  dealt  with  under  this  measure  if,  as  I  trust,  in- 
rial  schools  of  the  class  which  the  Act  contemplates  are  esta- 
blished   in  thein.     Such  schools  would  be  much  more  appropriate 
places  for  the  better  training  and  restraint  of  such  children,  and  will 
bring  with  them  tho  advantage  of  offering  a  less  artificial  as  well  as 
a  less  expensive  machinery  for  the  purpose.     There  is  no  reason  for 
secluding  the  majority  of  these  children  wholly  in  a  distant  boarding 
school.     A  school  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  which  they  should 
be  obliged  to  attend,  and  in  which  they  should  he  retained  and  su- 
perintended throughout  the  day,  while  their  parents  are  from  homo 
or  engaged  in   their  daily   occupations,    would   in  many  instances 
answer  the  purpose;  and  for  those  more  exceptional  cases  where,  from 
tho  child's  orphaned  condition,  or  from  the  depraved  character  ami 
habits  of  its  relatives,  it  ia  essential  to  maintain  and  lodge  it  altogether, 
*  cheap   lodging  would  be  provided   or  an  inexpensive  dormitory 
furnished."     Agaiu,  when  writing    particularly   of    the   Aberdeen 
Industrial  Schools,  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  remarks  :   u  I   concur  with 
Sheriff  Watson  in  thinking  that  the  keeping  up  the  natural  ties  of 
Jkmily  life  is  of  great  value,  and  that  in   the  long  run  the  children 
will  influence  their  parents  for  good  by  the  knowledge  and  the  habits 
which  they  bring  home  daily  from  the  school.** 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  as 
to  various  means  which  might  be  adopted  or  further  carried  out  for 
preventing  systematic  vagrancy  and  its  consequences  of  pauperism 
sad  crime,  and  for  absorbing  the  vagrant  element  iuto  the  inure 
Leal  thy  fields  of  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  tho  system  which  has  been  set  on  foot  by  tho 
shoeblack  societies  is  directly  of  this  nature,  and  with  more  complete 
police  recognition  and  superintendence  is  capable  of  increased  useful- 
ness  and  extension. 

The  young  street  seller,  or  vagrant,  is  by  it,  after  a  short  probation 
at  a  ragged  school,  furnished  with  a  ready  means  of  earning  a  living; 
subjected  to  careful  superintendence,  schooling,  and  discipline ;  pro* 
tected  from  his  own  improvidence  or  the  rapacity  of  his  relatives  by 
a  compulsory  rule  of  saving  ;  and  when  he  has  provided  himself  with 
good  working  clothes  out  of  his  own  earnings,  and  gained  a  good 
character  for  steadiness  and  industry,  he  is  in  a  position  to  advance 
himaelf  or  be  promoted  to  higher  and  more  permanent  employment. 
Ho  is  taken  from  idleness  in  tho  gutter,  where  ho  was  a  public 
nuisance,  and  placed  at  work  on  the  pavement,  where  he  becomes  a 
public  convenience.  During  all  this  time,  be  it  remarked,  he  is 
dwelling  in  the  majority  of  instances  undor  his  parent's  roof,  and 
made  honestly  proud  of  contributing  to  the  comforts  of  home.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  judicious  management  and  salutary 
other  street  occupations  which  are  dangerous  when  pursued 
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without  effective  oversight  might  be  rendered  quite  as  useful  a- 
shoeblack  trade.  Newspaper-selling  might  easily  be  organtwl 
made  an  instrument  tor  the  prevention  of  pauperism  ami  crime.  A 
system  of  employing  hoys  upon  a  similar  plan  u>  tl 

lent  society  of  the  com  miss  ion  era  in  London,  might  be  made  avail- 
able in  other  great  towns  where  commissioners  have  not  been  intra- 
duced,  or  perhaps  might  be  carried  on  in  connexion  with  thi 
telegraph  companies.  The  partial  employment  of 
houses  and  lodging-houses,  to  clean  knives,  &c,  might  be  carried « 
under  strict  regulations,  and  be  valuable  aa  a  direct  introduction  for 
a  boy  into  domestic  service. 

Til  1   [ilmo,   day  industrial  schools,  such  as  those  whiei 

have  been  so  useful  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  might  be  carped 
out  ou  a  larger  scale,  both   in  England   and  Ireland.     The  difficulty 
in  this  case  is  to  select  an  industrial  employment  which  shall,  as  fit 
as  possible,  conduce  towards  making  the  institution  ft 
but  supposing   that  a   factory   with   a  benevolent   ob 
carried  on  sucessfully  in  a  commercial  point  of 
powerful  agent  towards  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  a 

Further,  if  managers  of  existing  factories,  and  lai 
labour,  were  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  managers  of] 
Patent  Candle  Company,  Messrs.   Silver,  and  many    others,  unit! 
good  might  be  effected  without  interfering  with  the  ordinary  own* 
of  trade. 

In  the  third  place,  magistrates  and  the  managers  of  c^rtiUti 
industrial  schools  might  act  upon  the  suggestion  with  regard 
working  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  which  has  been  almJf 
quoted  from  Mr.  Sydney  Turner's  Report.  Detention  under  ii 
magistrate's  order  does  not  necessarily  imply  separation  from  hffl* 
And  by  the  Act  the  managers  of  certified  schools  are  empowered,  II 
certain  eases,  to  provide  for  the  lodging  of  the  children  sent  to  th** 
either  at  their  parents*  home,  or  elsewhere,  n>  may  be  d<  * 
dienL  The  Act  might  be  worked  iu  many  eases  upon  i 
which  has  been  so  long  carried  on  and  found  beneficial  in  the  «■ 
of  the  Irish  Orphan  Societies,  where,  in  most  instance  -  rpkis 

child  has  one  parent  living  it  is  consigned  to  the  domestic  care« 
that  parent,  and  to  relatives  or  other  well-disposed  persons  wb» 
both  parents  are  dead. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  warrant  the  follo*i>| 
conclusions  :— 

L  That  even  iu  the  existing  state  of  their  homes,  and  wMtort 
superseding  the  natural  care  and  responsibility  of  their  parwH 
much  may  be  done  by  such  means  as  have  been  suggested  towtffc 
reclaiming  young  persons  from  a  life  of  vagrancy;  nayf  more — tb* 
it  must  be  so  done  if  it  is  to  be  attempted  on  any  large  scale,  «$ 
not  merely  in  those  exceptional  cases  where  separation  froia  tkdr 
natural  guardians  is  absolutely  necessary. 

2.   That  although  it  may  be  a  difficult  task,  it  is  not  inr 
though  much  opposition  and  ingratitude  will  be  met  with,  and 
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difficulties  will  arise  which  would  not  be  encountered  were  the  chil- 
feea  under  the  undivided  authority  of  their  teacher,  jet  it  will  in  the 
end  be  more  thoroughly  beneficial  both  to  old  and  young. 

3.  That  concurrently  with  the  more  artificial  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  reformation  of  crime  it  is  chiefly  valuable,  because  based  on 
the  natural  laws  of  Providence,  and  enlisting  the  tenderest  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart. 


On  the  Irish  Catholic  Reformatory  Schools.  By  PATRICK 
Joseph  Murray,  Hon.  Sec.  Dublin  Catholic  Reformatory 
Committee. 

Xhb  Irish   Reformatory   Schools   Act   (21    &  22  Vict.   c.    103) 

received  the   Royal  Assent   the   2nd  of  August,    1858,   and   the 

*"  *fry«ft"    Catholic   reformatories    opened    under    it   to   the   30th   of 

^  June,    1861,   are   as    follows : — High    Park,  Drumcondra,  Dublin, 

Jfar  girls,   certified  the  31st  December,   1858,  contains   thirty-one 

children,  and  has  accommodation  for  forty -five.     St.  Joseph's,  city 

«rf  Limerick,  for  girls,  certified  25th  January,  1860,  contains  thirty 

r  children,  and  has  accommodation  for  sixty.     St.  Kevin's,  Glencree, 

^County  Wicklow,  for  boys,  certified  12th  April,  1859,  contains  241 

r1  duldren,  and   has   accommodation  for  240.     (I  may  add  that  St. 

*  Kevin's  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  male  reformatory  opened  under 

?    tte  Act,  and  was  fifteen  months  in  operation  before  the  grant  of  the 

*r.  Certificate  to  Upton,  the  only  other  Roman  Catholic  male  reformatory 

^"•m  Ireland,  and  hence  its  fulness.)     St.  Joseph's,  Golden  Bridge, 

^  <3Dnblin,   for  girls,  certified  3rd  May,  1859,  contains  twenty -seven 

y  Ifcbildren,  and  has  accommodation  for  sixty.     Spark's  Lake,  Mona- 

~'%ban,  for  girls,  certified  29th  of  July,  1859,  contains  twenty-two 

children,  and  has  accommodation  for  forty.     St.  Patrick's,  Upton, 

county  Cork,  for  boys,  certified  6th  of  July,  1860,  contains  sixty 

children,  and  has  accommodation  for  eighty.      From   this  return, 

^rhich  I  have  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  our  good  friend 

.Captain  Crofton,  the  Inspector  of  Irish  Reformatories,  it  appears 

there  are  six  Roman  Catholic  schools  certified  under  the  Act,  two 

being  for  boys,  and  four  for  girls,  with  a  total  number  of  inmates,  on 

June  30th,  of  411,  and  with  accommodation  for  525.     Of  the  411 

children  in  the  six  reformatories,  301  were  boys  and  110  girls,  the 

ages  ranging  from  nine  to  eighteen  years. 

The  capitation  money  allowed  by  the  Treasury  is  7*.  per  week, 
but  we  are  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  2s.  in  April,  1862.  This 
reduction  will  be  most  unfair  towards  the  Irish  reformatories,  because 
the  English  reformatories,  to  which  6s.  are  allowed  for  all  children 
received  after  January,  1861,  were  allowed  7*.  per  head  per  week, 
daring  six  years,  and  are  paid  it  still  for  all  children  received  before 
1861.  I  regret,  too,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  very  few  of 
the  grand  juries  or  town  councils  have  availed  themselves  of 
Ae  powers  conferred  by  the  3rd  and  5th  sections  of  the  Act.  Dublin 
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county  and  city  were  the  first  to  use  their  powers,  and  the  sum  per 
head  per  week  voted    by  the  grand  jury  and  corporation  is  2s.f  and 
this  is  the  amount  considered  sufficient  and  adopted  by  such  other 
juries  and  town  councils  as  have  agreed  to  support  rcforma: 
Belfast,  indeed,  has  repudiated  all  claims  for  payment  (although  wane 
of  the  worst  children  have  been  received  from  that  district,)  apon 
tin   ground  that  the  Government  pays  quite  enough.     The  O 
care  and  maintenance  varies  from  £19  9s.  ohd.  per  head,  as  at  St. 
Kffl  iu's,  to  £20  I*.  6d,  as  at  High  Turk. 

I  now  proceed  io  tow  the  effect  of  reformatories  in  diniini.-'1 
juvenile  criiae.     The  total  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  uuJer 
sixteen  years  of  age  commit  ted  in  I860  was  1,297—982  males  and 
315  females ;  and  the  grand   total  of  juveniles  of  alt  religions  wis 
1,429,     The  Protest i\nt<  were  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  Pi 
tenans    2,    and   the  Roman  Catholics   91.      Sixty  per   cent, 
orphans,  or  had  lost  either  father  or  mother,  and  27  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  wholly  illiterate.     Tin 
initials  of  juveniles  in  18(>0,  as  compared  with  those  of  1859,  shewt 
reduction  of  lit  per  cent,  on  th  tnd  1 1  per  cent,  on  the  eirk 

The  committals  of  juveniles  in  I860,  as  compared  with  18«39,  show 
the  following  decrease: — -Re-committed once,  fell  from  87  to  81;  twice, 
from  31  to  21;  three  times,  from  8  to  3;  four  times  and  upward*, 
from  7  to  2,  The  sentences  of  juveniles  to  penal  servitad 
were  13  males  and  2  females;  in  I860,  4  males  and  no  fea 
These  I  hell  eve  to  be  satisfactory  results  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
little  more  than  three  years  in  operation,  and  of  schools  the  oldest 
of  which  can  date  but  from  the  31st  of  December,  1858.  It  i* 
worthy  of  note  that  these  results  would  he  much  more  satisfactory 
had  the  great  body  of  the  unpaid  just  ices  used  the  powers  given  tbfffl 
by  the  Act;  and  it  will  with  difficulty  be  credited  when  I  state  mat 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  paid  magistrates  and  assistant  bar- 
risters asking  what  is  the  K<lnnnatory  Act.  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
Captain  Croi'ton  has  done  everything  in  hit*  power  to  make  there* 
formatories  known  to  those  who  administer  the  law,  and  we  can  onlj 
hope  that  time  will  do  what  his  circulars  have  failed  to  accomplish. 

Parental  responsibility   has  been   fully  and    sternly  enfo? 
Ireland,  and  I  know  that  Captain  Croft  on  entirely  agrees  with  Mr, 
Recorder  Hill's  statement  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Criminal  Juveniles,  in  1852,  when  he  said,  "  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  force  from  the  parent  all  that  you  can  obtain  for  tin 
pose  of  making  him  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  his  child,  that  1 
would   put  a  machinery  in  force  to  effect  this  object,  air  ho 
should  absorb  all  the  receipts.     I  mean  to  say  I  would  incur  aa 
much  expense  to  get  2s.  a  week  from  a  parent  who  had  negl 
his  child  as  would  cost  2s.  on  the  enforcement."     I  may  tel 
Department  that  for  some  months  one  man  has  been  pay 
son  at  St.  Kevin's,  and  for  two  daughters  at  High  Park,  a  sum  of 
2*.  6tlr  per  week  for  each.     This  shows  no  want  of  vigour  in  en 
ment,  and  all  doubt  is  set  at  rest  when  we  find  that  to  the  present 
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ge  sum  of  £240  has  been  recovered  from  the  parents,  nearly 
1  are  of  the  very  poorest  class ;  and  it  must  be  recollected, 
)  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  either  orphans  or  father- 

h  Reformatory  Schools  Act  follows  not  alone  the  spirit, 
the  terms  of  the  English  Act  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  86.) 
however,  in  the  Irish  Act  ono  additional  provision, 
that  the  7th  section  directs  that  children  convicted 
shall  be  sent  to  reformatories  "under  the  exclusive 
it  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that 
>y  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  juvenile  offenders." 
low  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland  admit  that  this 
i  considerate,  and  a  most  necessary  provision.  It  works 
nil  work  better.  It  silences  the  cry  of  proselytism  and 
all  to  work  the  reformatory  cause  harmoniously  together ; 
one  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  work  with  united 
;  brings  the  names  of  men  side  by  side  upon  the  same 
n  list,  which  never  appeared  together  before,   save  in 

actions  urged  against  reformatories  in  Ireland  are  of  small 
$,  and  are  of  that  class  which  the  advocates  of  the  system 
1  had  to  encounter  and  to  defeat  before  they  were  able  to 
most  obstinate  opponents  into  firm  friends.  The  Inspcctors- 
'  Prisons  in  Ireland,  in  their  Report  for  1859,  and  again  in 
360,  state  what  they  consider  to  be  radical  defects  in  all 
y  legislation,  and  would,  if  they  could,  destroy  all  freedom 
ind  management  in  reformatories,  thus  rendering  the  man- 
ing  more  than  unpaid  jailors,  and  the  powerless  servants 
ispector  with  a  strong  trust  in  stone  walls,  but  without 
e  magic  of  kindness,  in  the  force  of  individualization,  or  in 
rhich  made  wise  calculating  men  in  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
is  that  "  a  child,  even  when  criminal,  should  be  treated  as 
1  sent  to  the  reformatory  school,  and  not  to  a  prison."  I 
rilling  to  believe  that  the  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons, 
i  the  Reports  for  1859  and  1860,  do  not  approve  of  reforma- 
t  I  am  sure  that  when  they  become  familiar  with  the 
id  with  the  objects  of  reformatory  managers,  and,  I  may 
the  real  practical  working  of  the  institutions,  they  will 
iheir  grave  causes  of  doubt  and  of  misgiving  to  be  as 
i  as  the  horrors  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Styles 
famous  instrument  of  torture,  the  "  Kime,"  of  which  he 
i  Sydney  Smith  to  be  the  inventor.  All  through  this 
ave  used  the  figures  of  the  Inspectors-General,  and  thus 
tment  will  perceive  that  notwithstanding  all  the  objections  to 
ries,  they  have  caused  a  very  remarkable  decrease  of  juve- 
.  However,  to  the  Report  for  1860  the  Inspectors-General 
table  showing  that  from  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  to  the 
December,  1860,  thirty-five  juveniles  (thirty-one  boys  and 
)  sentenced  to  reformatories  were  refused  admission,  and 
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tlii*  the  In  spec  tors -General  considered  to  be  a  grave  error,  because, 
through  their  refusals,  the  thirty-five  children  escaped  any  put 
meat  save  that  of  the  short  previous  imprisonment.      Upon  the 
of  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic  reformatories,  and,  I  may  add, 
I  am  sure,  open  the  part  of  the  managers  of  Protestant  Schools  nh*\ 
I  protest  against  this  statement.     In  fact,  five  of  these  children 
^•u fenced  only  for  two  years,  and  one  for  twelve  months, — period*  so 
Bhort  that  no  reformatory  manager  could,  in  justice  to  the  well-being 
and  reputation  of  his  school,  receive  them.     Thirteen  were  Strife 
unfit,  being  over  the  legal  age  ;  two  escaped  through  the  fault  of  the 
jailor  or  justice  ;  and  fourteen  may  be  divided  into  those  lit  I 
hospital  and  those  ft  for  the  most  penal  cell  of  a  convict  prison.    It 
is  not  fair  or  right  to  attempt  to  fix  the  faults  of  others  upon  the 
Reformatory  Act,  or  upon  those  who  manage  reformatory  schools, 
The  Reformatory  Act  is  plain  and  simple;  hut  if  justices  or  those 
who  administer  the  law  >vill  not  read  it,  surely  reformatory  managers 
are  not  to  blame ;  and  if  those  who  sentence  will   not  read  the  fr* 
brie f  c  i  r  e  u  1  ar s  ad d re ss e rl  t o  them   by  the  managers,  s  ta t  i n g  t  h  e  cofl* 
ditions  upon  which  children  will  be  received  into  the  schools, it 
cannot  he  contended  that  if  children,  sentenced  in  spite  of  the^ 
culars,  are  refused,  the  fault  is  the  fault  of  the  manager.     If  jastkfl 
and  others  will  confound  the  reformatory  with  the  convict  prisons, 
and,  because  four  years  is  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  will  consider 
two  years  a  heavy  one  for  a  child  in  a  reformatory,  this  error  ; 
the  error  of  the  manager,  bnt  of  him  who  does  not  know  that  fk 
prison  is  for  the  punishment,  the  reformatory  lor  the  amendme: 
those  committed  to  it.     In  their  refusals,  reformatory  managers  tft 
upon  neither  whims  nor  caprices.     Their  system  and  its  principles 
are  as  sound  and   perfect  as  any  human  system  can  be;  and 
now    firmly  established    in  England  and  in  Scotland.     Iu  Ireland 
we  were  slow  to  begin  the  reformation  of  these  poor  children,  but 
we   are  making  rapid    progress,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  say,  ia 
the   beautiful  thoughtful  words  of  Miss   Carpenter — **  May  many 
labourers  be  raised  up  who  will  eudeavour  to  rescue  these  lost  ones 
— to  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  thus  cover  a  multitude  of  sins-" 
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Dublin. 

If  I  regard  only  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  Protestant  reformatory  schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  small 
number  of  the  juveniles  committed  to  them,  I  might  fear  that  iainj 
account  of  them  iu  this  place  an  experience  so  limited  might  to 
thought  to  contribute  little  that  was  interesting,  or  novel,  or  sugges- 
tive ;  stilt,  though  the  Protestant  reformatories  are  tew,  and  these 
scantily  supplied  with  inmates,  if  we  have  any  difficulties,  we  may, 
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meet  with  sympathy  and  advice — if  wo  have  anything  novel  to 
present  in  our  system,  wc  would  desire  a  free  and  fail*  examination 
of  it. 

I  would  propose  to  notice  how  we  came  to  adopt  oar  mode  of 
management,  what  it  is,  and  then  some  difficulties  which  embarrass 
our  progress* 

I  about  establishing  a  reformatory  in  Dublin,  as  we 
had  do  experience  of  such    institutions,  yet  were  fully  convinced 
benefits  to  be  obtained  by  them,  we  wore  all  very  anxious  that 
v  mistakes  as   possible  should  be  made,  and  that  we   should 
ndcavour  to  gun  all  the  advantage  we  could  from  the  experience 
T  others  who  had  been  personally  engaged  in  such  good  works; 
had,  like  others,  read  a  good   deal   of  the  available  reformatory 
ttare,  reports,   &e.,  and  had  seen   how  often  the  most  careful 
were  ob  1 i  g  ed  to  re  trace  their  Slept*  and  to  ab  andon  p  lans 
nation  of  criminals,  that  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  very 
tig  ;  so  I  resolved  to  visit  some  English  reformatories,  and  to 
nine  their  management  with  all  the  care  and  attention  I  could 
if.     Our  first  anxiety  was  to  provide  for  girls,  so,  naturally  I 
cat  rim    to    Bristol,    and  I  need  hardly  say  thai,    if  I  had  been 
or  timid,  the  Red  Lodge  was  alone  enough  to  inspire  faith 
hope  in  the  most  doubtful  and  desponding  ;  and  so,  from  what 
I  saw  at  Bristol,  at  the  refuges  and  certified  reformatories  of  London, 
pool,    and    Manchester,  I  was  able   to   bring  back    abundant 
tfidence  of  undoubted   success,  and  from  managers  much  kind  en- 
couragement and  good  advice.     Our  difficulty  lay  in  adopting,  from 
Wge  establishments,  inch  regulations  as  would  suit  a  number  that 
wc  could   not  expect  to  be  very  considerable  ;  but  all  this  difficulty 
nished  when  the  Rev-  Mr.  Shore  developed,  at  an  early  meeting  of 
i  committee,  a  reformatory  scheme  derived  from  long  and  intimate 
quaintanee  with  the  details  of  the  Irish   convict  system,       Mr, 
hore  had  been  for  years  chaplain  at  the  Smith  Held  Prison,  where 
he  exemplary M  or  most  advanced  class  was  kept,  and  again  at  the 
ii,  where  convicts  were  led  to  take  the  first  feeble 
towards  a  reformed  life,  and  so  he  was  fully  qualified  to  lay 
the  system  from  its  beginning,  and  to  give  us  confidence  of  the 
^s  that  should  be  found  at  the  end.     All  that  had  been  dim, 
tangled,  and  uncertain  in  our  thoughts  on  the  subject,  seemed  at 
once  to  attain  clear  and  well-defined  form  and  order,  and,  without 
hesitation,  we  adopted  the  plan.     On  tt  we  have  worked  from  the 
beginning,   and   even  now  from  it  we  have  been  enabled,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  see  some  fruits  of  our  care.     What  I  had 
looking  for  at  a  distance  was  found  ready  at  our  hand,  and  we  judged 
that  the   treatment  that   had    proved   so  successful    for  Irish    adult 
convicts  was,  with  suitable  modifications,  just   the    plan  for  Irish 
juveniles  also  ;  and,  so  far,  the  results  have  not  disappointed  our 
expectations. 

Our  plan  is  this :  when  juveniles  enter  the  house  their  total  loss  of 
character  is  fully  represented  to  them;  that  with  their  liberty  all  good 
61  an 
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name  is  lost,  not  merely  in  the  outer  world,  but  in  that  hot 
is  to  be  their  world  for  so  many  years;  but  yet  that  hope  remains  ft 
1 1 K' 1 1 1,   for  that  instead  of  a  long  imprisonment   in  jail,  which  wouiiJ 
have  been   their  ordinary  sentence,  a  more  humane  law  intrusts  one 
portion  of  their  punishment  to  those  who  are  now  responsible  fur 
ihein — who  are  also  permitted  to  modify  that  punishment  in  rigour, 
and  in  duration,  according  to  their  conduct,  and  even  to  release 
ami  restore  them  ■gftll!    to   liberty,  when  they  shall   be  thought  able 
to  enjoy  without  abusing  it — and  that  so,  by  the  grace  of  Godt  the 
damage  of  character  may,  in   a  great  degree,  be  repaired,  hrst  in  thit 
house,  arsd  then  more  easily  and  certainly  in  the  world  at  large;  they 
are  made  to  understand  that  it  rests  with  themselves  to  make  an  effort 
to  gain  marks  for  good  conduct  and  industry,  and  by  mew 
to  attain  to  certain  privileges  according  to  their  class;  in  short,  the 
whole  system  is,  first  of  all,  clearly  explained  to  them,  n 
simple  that  the  dullest  child  can  easily  learn  it.     The  follow 
the  discipline  scab*: — 

Every  inmate  shall  get  from  the  matron  or  superintendent  each 
Monday  morning  two  judgments,  one  for  general  conduct  ami  cue  fc 
industry,  as  follows  :— 


L  (indifferent)  incurring  losf  of  1 

B.  (bad)      ...  „ 

V.  B.  (very  bad)  6 


E .  ih  ( e  x  t  re  m  e  1  y  goo<  1 )  Val  u  e 
V.  &.  (very  good)      ...      n 
CI.  (good)      „ 

O.  (ordinary) „ 

AH  inmates  shall  be   ranged  in  five  classes,  the  fifth  being  tto 
lowest,  in  which  every  one  shall  be  placed  on  admission. 

To  rise  from  5th  to  4th  class  each  must  have  obtained  60  marb. 
4th  to  3rd  „  ,.26 

„  3rd  to  2nd  „  „         48 

2nd  to  1st  „  „         72      „ 

The  above  shall  he  the  scale  for  each  inmate  whose  period  of  de- 
tent ion  shall  be  less  than  two  years;  for  all  others  It  shall  be  increased 
in  the  ratiu  of  twelve  marks  additional  to  qualify  for  the  fourth  c1i*b> 
and  six  additional  marks  for  every  other  class  for  each  year  after  lh« 
lit  -1  to  which  the  period  of  detention  is  to  extend 
The  following  are  the  privileges  of  each  class  :■ 
Fifth  Class — None  whatever. 
Fourth  Class—One  hour's  unrestrained  recreation  daily  for  cad 
girl ;  each  hoy  and  girl  to  be  allowed  to  write  a)»  oofr 

letter  in  each  month. 
Third  Class — -The   same ;  with  the  addition  of  permission  w 
receive  a  visit  from  friends  every  second  month  :  the  hoy*  of 
this  class  may  wear  their  hair  longer  than  the  prison  length. 
Second  Class— The  same;  and  in  addition  to  have  a  portk>uof 
garden  ground  allotted,  and  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  catiftk 
with  the  master  or  superintendent. 
First  Class — The  same  ;  and  to  be  eligible  to  go  out  as 
gers,  to  carry  parcels  for  the  matron  or  other  officers. 
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'.  or,  from  any  cause,  a  pupil  in  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  class 
receive  a  visit  from    friends  to  which   ho  or   she   would  be 
entitled,  then  he  or  she  shall  be  allowed  to  write,  and  receive  one 
letter  in  lieu  of  each  sir- h  visit. 

Such  is  the  plan  wo  ado  piled,  and  unfalteringly  observed  ;  by 
every  step  of  improvement  in  character  new  privileges  are  reached, 
n<>t,  indeed,  to  bo  held  permanently,  but  only  as  long  as  they  may  be 
retained  by  the  same  conduct  which  first  deserved  them.  Thus  a 
girl,  on  her  arrival,  may  see  through  the  window,  us  she  looks  out 
to  the  playground  and  gardens,  some  girls  enjoying  an  hour's 
restrained  recreation,  while  others  are  obliged  to  pace  round 
slowly  without  venturing  to  stop,  or  to  assist  in  the  pleasing  task  of 
those  who  are  tending  their  flowers — as?  yet  these  have  no  privilege. 
Mid  to  this  class  she  taftnu  that  she  must  go  and  join  herself,  for  now 
the  has  no  good  character,  and  therefore  no  privilege  whatever* 
The  child  soon  discovers  that  it  is  left  to  hot  self  to  earn  such  advan- 
tages, and  to  gain  with  them  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  are  placed 
over  her;  and  ah©  is  taught  from  the  first  that  this  is  not  a  plan 
invented  to  torment  her,  but  during  the  period  of  her  punishment,  in 
the  loss  of  liberty,  this  is  a  method  adopted  for  her  improvement  in 
life,  in  humble  imitation  of  that  moral  government  which  our  Father 
in  heaven  has  established  for  II is  children,  which  the  King  of  kings 
Bade  known  to  His  subjects;  and  that  He  only,  whether  within  or 
without  those  walls,  can  give  "  us  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lives,  to 
decline  from  sin,  and  Incline  to  virtue ;"  and  so  the  stories  of  God*s 
government,  and  the  beauty  of  Christ's  lovo  and  life,  and  the  power 
«f  the  Holy  Spirit's  work,  opened  up  to  them  in  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  accomplish  a  work  peculiarly  their  own,  I  say 
peculiarly  their  own,  for  I  must  despair  of  any  permanent  results 
without  the  influence  of  religious  principles.  The  absence  of  oppor- 
tunity aud  of  temptation,  present,  indeed,  in  such  a  place,  a  grand 
occasion  for  instilling  principles  of  religion  and  virtue;  but  without 
tese,  if  the  heart  be  only  swept  and  garnished,  other  guests  will  soon 
and  with  freedom,  they  will  suggest  the  opportunity  for  evil. 
**  Totle  periculum  jam  vaga  prarilitt  frenU  natura  remotts"  We 
know  that  when  Romulus  gathered  his  company  of  thieves  and 
burglars  into  the  first  asylum,  and  then  when  Nuraa  had  the  chance  of 
\*  on  them  his  first  reformatory  scheme,  he  is  reported  to  have 
led  them  to  think,  and  to  think  on  God,  and  his  power  over  men. 
The  words  of  the  historian  are  remarkable — "Et  anhni  aliquid 
agendo  oecupati  cram,  et  deoruui  asshlua  insidens  cura,  quvm  in- 
terests rebus  humanis  celeste  Numen  viderctur,  eu  pictate  omnium 
pectora  tmbuerat  ut  fides  ac  jusjurandtim,  proximo  legum  et  poenarum 
metu,  civitatem  regereut."*  In  this  sentence,  I  think,  are  expressed 
the  great  agency  and  aim  of  reformatories — mental  occupation,  so 
that  religious  consciousness  aud  moral  principles  should  be  the  ruling 
\  the  fear  of  laws  and  punishments  being  of  secondary  eouside- 
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ration — •("  proximo  **) — secondary  to  the  sense  of  duty  towards  God 
and  duty  towards  man,     Thus  gradually  influenced  by  such  J 
children  discover  each  new  privilege  to  be  a  reward,  pleasing  in  itself 
mid  a  help  to  further  reformation,  just  as  the.  true  rewards  of  a  virtuo 
life  call  forth  the  iacren  rota  of  virtue.     So  the   ! 

father  or  mother — tho   visit  of  father   or  mother,  their  pnStenoB 
pnldic  worship,  and  the  full  confidence  of  their  superiors,  arc  both 
rewards  of,  and  incentives  to,  a  refonned  life,  and  thus  they  purifj 
their  hearts  in  obeying  the  truth*     If  any  person  thinks  that 
trifling  tbiug  to  have  an  hour's  indulgence  in  recreation,  ■   plnr  . >:" 
garden  ground  or  such  things,   which  others  do  not  enjoy,  fa 
look  round  and  see  how  powerful  a  thing  this  matter  of  p 
— not  among  criminals  or  children  only,  but  among    Leaden  of  the 
world  and  of  its  armies.     The  veteran  statesman  is  rewarded  for  a 
life  of  anxious  care  in  all  the  Strife  of  party,  by  the  privilege  of  beinf 
permitted  to  utter  his  opinions,  not  in  the  powerful  assembly  i 
Commons,  but  in  the  more  privileged  Order  of  the  Peers ;  and  oaf 
gracious  Queen  is  never  accused  of  parsimony  when  she  rewards  thto 
loss  of  limbs  by  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon — "  Fractis  opiate  et  Punici 
passis  praE*— meroes  ea  sanguinis  atque  laboris  nuilisvisa  unquim 
meritis  minor,  aut  ingrain  curia  fides  patriae" 

It  is  clear  that  no  pupil  can  rise  through  these  classes  very  raf 
and  the  gradations  are  so  slowly  effected   that  a  permanent  ha 
more  easily  secured.     If  it  be  true  that  no  one  graduates  all  at  onec 
in  vice,  it  is  likewise  true  that  no  reformation  that  is  real  can  \* 
sudden*    The  sentiment  may  be  hastily  adopted,  but  not  an  alter« 
still  it  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  these  neglected  nai 
seed  might  be  sown,  that  would  in  time  bring  fruit  to  perfection*    It 
was  known  in  very  many  cases  neglect  of  parents  had  been  a  fr 
cruise  of  juvenile  delinquency.    Few  children  of  that  class  knew  say- 
thing  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  family  prayer  or  H 
duties  which  acknowledge  God  in  the  household.     And  so  it  proved, 
when  sacred  things  wTere  brought  before  the  minds  of  these  neglected 
ones,  they  did  exercise  their  due  influence;  and  when  even  treatment 
simply  just  was  regarded  with  wonder,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
ordiuary  kindness  was  rewarded  with  affection.     In  a  soil  not  yet 
beaten  hard  by   the  tramp  of  inveterate  vice  the  growth   of  lore 
among  the  ruin  of  home  affections  in  young  hearts  is  strong,     Quippt 
solo  jiatura  suhesi — and  not  unfruitful  when  tended  by  gentleness, 
truthfulness,  and  uniform  treatment. 

For  the  girls,  we  can  propose  nothing  else  than  to  train  them  it 
domestic  servants,  and  we  feel  certain  of  being  able  to  p 
them  very  well  without  much  difficulty,  The  girls  have  already  dis- 
covered that  the  character  they  tuny  gaiu  in  the  school  is  acknow- 
ledged outside.  This  lesson  wTas  impressed  on  their  minds  sooner  thin 
could  have  been  expected.  In  December  last  a  girl  was  discharged 
by  order  of  the  chief  secretary.  Her  father  had  earned  a  scanty 
livelihood  as  a  fiddler  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  She  had  led  a  Bohe* 
mian  sort  of  life,  and  her  few  lessons  in  spelling  were  gained  at  a 
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school.     Returning  from  one  of  these  she  was  arrested  for 
disorderly  conduct,  and  finally  sent  to  the  Cork  Stroot  Reformatory. 
While  there,  the  consistent  kindness  and  good  instruction  sin 
ceived  influenced  her  so,  that  when  at  I  he  end  of  OU€  year  she  ffM 
L  she  refused  to  live  with  the  relatives  who  claimed  her, 
but  voluntarily  came  back  seeking  shelter  in  what  .she  had  formerly 
called  her  prison — the  reformatory  school — and,  before  many  dny>,  a 
good  situation  was  obtained   for  her.     Another  girl,  a   very 
il  case,  whose  period  of  detention  has  expired,  pay**  frequent 
sits  to  the  school  with  her  mother,  both  very  grateful  for  the  tr oat- 
en t  she  received.     This,  I  say,  has  shown  to  them  all   the  value  of 
k  good  character  beyond  its  school  estimation.     This  has  shown  that 
tough   the  law  stamped  on  the  badge  of  the  school  an  impression 
amy  and  disgrace,  the  school  could  stamp  it   over  again  and 
1  it  |into  a  medal  of  credit,  so  that  the  successful  pupil  of  the 
bool  could  wear  it,  and  feel  that  even  society  am  for- 
give and  Bay  **  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee." 

F<»!  tlu  l»"\>,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  their  after 
Mb,  we  can  do  nothing  for  them  so  safe  as  to  team  them  for  Held 
labour.  We  would  hope  to  assist  them  to  emigrate;  and  it  is  well 
u  that  few  trades  snob  as  we  could  teach  them  would  be  useful 
to  the  emigrant,  while,  in  other  respects,  agricultural  employment  is 
found,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  most  conducive  to  reformation. 

Such  is  our  plan  of  management,  and  aided  by  the  untiring  zeal 
nd  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shore,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries 
ily  referred  to,  we  have  been  so  far  successful.  Girls  who  had 
in  jail  before  the  age  of  fourteen — girls  accustomed 
blows  and  rough  usage,  who  seem  never  to  have  met,  indeed, 
rcelv  to  have  deserved, a  kind  word,  now  surprised  into  genii  i 
Qd  tenderness  of  spirit,  inhaling  an  atmosphere  of  order  ami  patient 
—have  bowed  to  a  power  superior  to  brute  force,  and  have 
thai  love  was  stronger  than  a  prison  wall;  and  boys  of  8 
to  attempt  suicide,  with  a  resolution  to  be  wicked,  have  been  con- 
strained by  kindness  and  have  felt  their  wills  bent  in  a  new  direc- 
tion that  leads  them,  with  difficulties  daily  lessening,  in  the  way  they 
should  go  ;  and  so  when  it  happens  that  some  special  favour  is  pro- 
mised, such  as  the  sight  of  the  wonders  a  good  microscope  can 
reveal,  to  be  given  when  hoys  or  girls  shall  be  found  each  in  their 
own  school  all  earning  good  marks,  the  stronger  help  the  weaker, 
the  good  help  the  less  good,  and  the  promised  reward  is'patiently 
earned,  and  so  is  highly  prized. 

The  Dublin  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Mahme  Reforma- 
tory, Belfast,  for  boys,  are  the  only  Protestant  reformatories  in 
Ireland.  The  last  was  opened  in  March,  I860,  and  is  conducted  on 
principles  identical  with  our  own.  **  Rewards  consist  principally  of 
good  marks,  entitling  the  boy  to  certain  honorary  distinctions  and 
privileges;  for  instance,  if  a  boy  conducts  himself  well  during  the 
month,  his  name  is  put  on  the  good  conduct  list,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  schoolroom  ;   if  it   remains  there  during   three    con- 
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secutive  mouths  he  is  then  considered  deserving  of  the  goodc^' 
Btripe  ;  and  should  lie  wear  that  for  three  months 
merits  a  second  stripe,  and  may  be  taken  into  the  town;  aboywH 
wears  a  second  stripe  for  six  months  successively  i-  uiiitledtttfl 
a  third  stripe,  which  is  called  the  mark  of  honour,  and  beiiH 
mi  tied  to  leave  the  grounds  by  himself,  and  act  as  errand  bo?  i 
the  Institution.     If,  however,  any  fault  worthy  of  a  bad  mirk  ll 
committed  at  any  time,  the  mark  of  honour  is  immediately  lost,M 
the  boy  forfeits  all  his  privileges,"     "Petty  oft  <<kukl 

dormitory  hoys — arc  selected  from  those  whose  names  are  (ftfl 
good  list1* 

The   principle   is   manifestly  the   same — -viz*,   that  £ood  nurto 
obtain  certain  privileges,  and  that   the    hii: 
slowly  and  gradually  obtained,  namely,  the  confidence  ofbil 
"to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  by   himself.11     IS 
field  labour,  also,  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  that   it^thwH 
is  to  the  effect  that  "no  other  work  at  which  the  inmates  cooUM 
employed  is  at  all  to  compare  with  field  work/*  which,  they  tetGfl 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  similar  institution. 

The  Dublin  schools  have  fourteen  boys  and  ten  girls,  the  Maloft| 
R  e  for  n  i  at  ory  t  w  e  1 1  ty-s  i  x  h  oy  s,  eh  i  e  fl  y  from  Belfast  ;  in  a  LI , 
and  ten  girls.     It  would  seem  scarcely  credible  that  in  all  IitpH 
there  should  have    been    only    twelve    Protectant    girl.*    <  inclnflH 
Dissenters)  sent  to  reformatory  schools  in   il.  of  two  yt4 

and  three  months  ;  and  that  receiving  iu  Rehoboth   the    I 
boys  from  all  the  counties  excepting  Down  and  Antrim,  we  m 
had  there  only  seventeen  inmates  in  the  space  of  one  year  andi 
months,  yet  such  is  the  fact  ;  and  it  was  often  made  the  gr<> 
alarm  us  though  our  Protestant  children  were  being  -'-nt  to  RotoB 
Catholic  institutions,  and  some  people  felt  a  constant  irritation  (• 
this  head;  but,  I  am  happy   to  be  able   To  say,  that  I  U 
managers  of  those  institution-  desire,  among  our  many  diffiY 
to  act  with  perfect  fairness,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  hh\ 
that  there  can  be  no  reason  for  alarm  ;  for,  after  all,  the  number «f 
reformatory  cases   keeps   pretty   nearly   to   the   average 
crime,   as  among    Prol  marked    by    the   last   return    fif  d 

Tnspeeior-Uriieral  of  Prisons,  p.  xxiiL,  "according  to  Tnf 
he  says,  "  the  Protestants"  (be  means  of  the  Established  < 
"were  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  juveniles  eoramittcd  to   prist 
eluding  those  sent  to  reformatoru  yteriana  2  perotet, 

and  (he  Roman  Catholics  91  per  cent,"     It  is,  of  coarse,  satisfiwrUir? 
to  i\ml  that  crime  is  comparatively  infrequent  among  the  fnc: 
of  our  Church  ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  imposes  on  J 
who  arc  Protestants  the  greater  obligation  cheerfully  to  mak« 
sacrifice  to  cover  expenses  which  must  be  met  in  this  war*  wfcili 
the  number  of  pupils  is  small,  and  the  allowances  p; 
Act  of  Parliament  insufficient  to  maintain  them.     Wohavei 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have,  numbers    efficient  to  team* 
adequate  maintenance  for  these  institutions  ;  and  generously,  w*f 
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merously,  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have  helped  us  in  this 
fficulty  by  liberal  contributions  to  our  funds.  This  difficulty 
ill  remains,  while  the  number  of  inmates  is  small ;  but  this  small 
umber  is  no  plea  for  our  apathy  in  His  sight,  who  tells  with 
iproval  the  anxiety  of  that  shepherd  for  his  one  lost  sheep,  and  his 
tj  when  he  bore  it  home  unharmed.  Whether  it  was  wise  to  have 
feblished  a  second  reformatory  for  boys  until  the  first  could  be 
ttde  self-supporting,  is  another  question.  They  are  both  now  in 
DBtence,  though  not  flourishing  financially ;  and  it  uiust  require 
■eh  patience  in  well-doing  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  uieei  the 
cpenses  of  buildings  not  yet  paid  for,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ipplementalize  the  Government  allowance  until  the  number  of 
mates  shall  be  considerably  increased. 

That  the  Irish  schools  generally  have  proved  a  great  blessing 
■not  be  denied.  According  to  the  police  reports  for  the  Dublin 
tfrict,  the  annual  average  of  convictions  on  committals  for  the  nine 
an  preceding  1860,  of  persons  under  fifteen  years,  was  thirty-four  ; 
1860  it  was  only  nine.  In  another  department  it  appears,  by  the 
iport  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  that  the  annual  average  of 
j&  sentenced  throughout  Ireland  to  penal  servitude,  for  the  four 
in  before  1860,  was  thirty-six  ;  in  1860  it  was  only  four  ;  and 
s  year,  in  six  months,  there  is  only  one  ;  even  that  case  is  remark- 
la— the  boy  had  been  sentenced  to  a  Roman  Catholic  reformatory 
t  year  ;  his  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  his  mother  procured 
» boy's  release  by  a  declaration  that  she  was  a  Protestant  and  her 
1  the  same  ;  four  months  after  he  was  again  convicted  and  sent  to 
mntjoy  Prison  for  penal  servitude,  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  this 
J,  who  should  have  been  in  a  reformatory,  is  the  only  boy  sen- 
iced  to  penal  servitude  in  the  six  months  of  this  year,  in  Ireland. 
rw  much  the  country  has  gained,  in  another  view,  may  be  seen  by 
is  fact,  that  whereas  in  1856-7  a  vote  in  Parliament  was  agreed  to 
'about  £10,000,  to  build  a  juvenile  convict  prison  at  Lusk,  it  was 
t  built,  and  there  is  now  no  intention,  as  there  is  no  need,  of  build- 
l  it ;  thus,  even  already,  by  the  Irish  reformatory  schools,  there  is 
•mount  of  recurrent  crime  prevented,  an  amount  of  loss  caused  by 
I  plunder  of  a  host  of  criminals  prevented,  and  £10,000  saved  to 
)  Treasury  in  this  single  item. 

I  must  not  fail  to  notice  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
)  Becorder  of  Dublin  to  prevent  mistakes  regarding  the  religious 
ttription  of  juveniles.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  account  for  the  lies 
lag  criminals  tell  on  this  head  about  themselves.  However,  mis- 
m  such  as  this  lead  to  much  irritation  or  misunderstanding  ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been  advised  to  correct  these 
takes  by  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act,  they  generally 
.  in  the  discharge  of  the  criminal.  To  prevent  such  error  and 
ti  result,  when  the  Recorder  discovers  on  his  list  any  juveniles 
iy  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory,  he  causes  inquiry  to  be  made  by 
K>nsible  persons,  and  accurate  information  to  be  obtained ;  the 
e  precaution  would  enable  magistrates  everywhere  to  avoid 
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mistakes  iii  this  particular  as  well  as  others  for  which  blame  itt 
on  the  managers  of  reformatories-     The  I  nspec  tor-Gene  ral  of  I 
in  his  bat  Report,  gives  a  list  of  thirty-five  juveniles  sent* 
«7  tention  in   reformatories,  and  rejected  hy  managers,  anions 
eight   per   cent,    on    the  whole,  and  ho  gays:  "The  law  hit  I 
stultified  by  the  absolute  discharge  of  thifl  large  ag^reg. 
quents,  turned  loose  upon  the  community,  ■  con 

very  brief  and  inadequate  imprisonment,  h  I  exii 

he  furnishes,  I  find  twenty-two  of  the  number  wer 
sentences — they  were  in  cases  above  the  aj  :bed — live  i 

juveniles  suffering  under  cutaneous  or  other  infectious  diseasesjl 
were  tor  short  periods  (at  meal  two  years;)  one  was  a  girt 
d<  praved  life;  and  of  the  two  remaining 
was  not  named  by  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  In  th< 
preliminary  Imprisonment  expired  before  the  re 
for  removal.  Such  is  an  analysis  of  the  list,  and  yet  peopls  1 
found  on  such  grounds  to  sneer  at  reformatories,  and  ascribe  i 
their  managers  ihe  results  of  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  i 
magistrates.  It  is  one  thing  to  pardon  such  errors  regarding  aa J 
of  Parliament  of  recent  date,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  expect! 
managers  of  reformatories  to  carry  out  illegal  s  ana1 

admit  eases  fit  to  infect  the  bodies  <>f  the  healthy,  and  mar  the  i 
provement  of  all,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  most  exper 
managers  will  affirm  that  they  would  also  rejeet  such  cases,  and  1 
when  a  prostitute  over  sixteen  yen  admitl 

into  the  tittle  society  of  juveniles  in  C<  W  so  prosp 

it  WIS  nrndent,  and  even  necessary  to  do  so;  while,  ou   the  I 
hand,  I  little  care  in  these  matters,  or  a  brief  remand,  would  i 
the   magistrates    to   do  what    the  Recorder  does,  that  the  safe  I 
justice  may  not  be  defeated,  nor  the  reformatories  ruined.     Thill 
one  of  our  difficulties  as  yet, 

One  table  (No,  6)  furnished  by  the  Inspectors-General  of  ] 
indeed,   as  they    say,  "  well  worthy  of   examination    la  I 
as  showing  how  little  deterrent   effect    imp; 
upon  many  offenders,  especially  females  ;  far  1,087  males  anJJ 
females  are  recorded   to  have  been  incarcerated  in  1860  f 
and  upwards,  ami  no  lees  that  336  females  and  47  males  are  I 
as  having  undergone  imprisonment  from  21  to  20  times  : 
Cork  city  one  female  is  stated  to  have  been  66  times  coamutt^ 
Yet    surely    there     seems  a  faith  in  simple  hi  h  nt  wd  » 

efficacy  of  the  four  walls  of  a  jail  ;  and  if  men  in  authority  assert 
reformatories,  and  magistrates  will  not  use  them,  or  if  their  «nW** 
tend  rather  to  abuse  them,  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  that,  in  13ft 
1,170  juveniles  under  sixteen  years  were  sentenced  toimpriaa*** 
in  jails,  over  an. I  above  the  number  of  those 
schools.  We  can  only  hope  that  by  the  discussion  of  these  a^J 
here,  the  attention  of  chairmen  of  counties  and  magistrates  g^eswf 
may  be  called  to  the  existence  of  21   &  22  Vict.  .  «*>*■ 

11  Reformatory  Schools,  Ireland,"  that  the   country   may  rssp  *• 
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3  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reformation  of  its  juvenile 

rhifl  ignorance  is  another  difficulty. 

ily  further  say  that  I  hope  much  good  may  be  done  for 

about  to  return  home,  by  frequent  visits  to  the  parents 
>f  the  children  during  their  detention,  so  that  the  im- 
f  parents,  often  so  much  needed,  may  keep  pace  with 
lildren  ;  so  that,  in  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  God 
reat  name,  "  the  hearts  of  the  parents  may  be  turned  to 

and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just." 


ml   of  Boys  from   Reformatories.     By  the  Rev. 
Fish,    Chaplain    to  the    Castle-Howard  Refor- 
chooL 

w  weeks  I  have  been  asked  by  the  managers  of  five 
rmatories  what  I  could  suggest  as  the  best  method  of 

boys  on  their  discharge  from  reformatories.  I  have 
tie  surprised  at  these  inquiries,  for  I  had  supposed  that 
ad,  before  this,  solved  for  itself  the  difficulty  of  disposal, 
at  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  am,  therefore,  desirous  to 
-other  managers  some  hints,  arising  out  of  my  own  ex- 
he  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service, 
nobody  need  be  told  that  provision  of  some  kind  for  a 
y  a  reformatory  is  necessary,  or  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
hat  such  provision  be  of  a  kind  to  promote  reformed 
derstand  our  object  is  to  restore  the  criminal  to  society. 
3  this  he  must  be  fitted  to  occupy  some  place  in  society, 
;e  must  be  found  which  he  will  fit.  The  only  element 
ch  is  necessary  to  be  considered  in  this  part  of  the  re- 
tcess  I  conceive  to  be  the  industrial  element, 
hat  the  boys  in  any  reformatory  may  be  divided,  for 
lrpose,  into  two  classes,  which  for  convenience  sake  I 
regulars"  and  the  "irregulars."  By  the  regulars  I  mean 
general  average  capacity  and  moderate  habits,  who  form 
)f  our  inmates ;  by  the  irregulars,  those  who  through 
natural  capacity  or  defect,  or  on  account  of  some  ex- 
umstances,  are  only  suited  for  special  occupations,  and 
at  very  large  minority.  Of  forty-eight  boys  now  in  the 
d  Reformatory  not  more  than  six  can  be  fairly  placed 
riass. 
ays  wants  workers  of  one  kind  or  another.     I  do  not, 

this  as  a  politico-economical  dictum,  I  simply  record 
rience  of  the  labour  world  during  twenty-five  years. 
e  to  do  is  simply  to  find  out  what  kind  of  workers  are 
d  then  train  our  boys  accordingly.  The  demand  will 
n  different  places,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  neighbour* 
'  English  reformatory  there  is  some  demand,  for  the 
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supply  of  which  the  regulars  of  the  school  might  be  t mined. 
II<  to  at  Castle-Howard  the  demand  is  for  agricultural  labourers, 
and  it  fur  exceeds  any  supply  that  our  school  can  afford,  1 
lutvr  beetl  told  that  we  are"  very  fortunate  iu  this  respect. 
have*  reason  to  suppose  that  agricultural  labourers  are  wanted  every- 
where In  England.  The  rural  population  is  diminishing.  I  m 
honestly  and  heartily  sorry  for  this.  I  wish  I  could  see  the  good 
that  is  to  result  to  England  by  the  transfer  of  her  peasantry  from 
the  county  to  the  town,  the  conversion  of  her  husbandry  force  into 
manufacturing  power.  But  there  is  the  fact*  and  it  must  be  acc< 
I  am  nearly  certain  that  the  regulars  of  any  reformatory  may  be  pre- 
pared, by  proper  training,  for  any  ordinary  kind  of  labour  that  raj 
happen  to  be  in  demand,  and  that  with  a  little  attention  and  some 
trouble  they  may  be  provided  for  in  this  (as  it  seems  to  me)  pei 
natural  way.  But  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  proper  tram* 
ing.  I  mean  that  a  boy  must  be  taught  to  do  whatever  he  under* 
takes  iu  the  best  possible  way.  It'  he  la  to  dig  or  plough  or  mow  he 
must  be  taught  to  dig  well,  to  plough  well,  to  mow  well.  I  know  p«r» 
feetly  well  both  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  thifl  *o<I 

also  the  objections  that  may  fairly  be  made  to  it,  but  I  am  fully  cfllh 
vinced  that  this  is  the  reformatory  sheet  anchor.     Let  a  boy  be 
work  well,  that  will  go  far  towards  making  him  willing,  and  be  almost 
hit  re  to  find  him  an  employer.      But   then,  perhaps,  uatarj 

school  in  England  has  within  itself  the  means  of  making  a  bori 
perfect  workman,  not  even  a  perfect  agricultural  labourer.  I  hiw 
as  yet  seen  no  such  a  one.  A  farm  labourer,  especially  a  yonflf 
one,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  horses  and  be  able  to  plough. 
Our  farm  schools  are  nearly  all  cultivated  by  the  spade.  This  com- 
plete training  may  nevertheless  be  had,  and  had  concurrently  with 
another  most  valuable  acquisition,  by  the  use  of  the  authority  to  hire 
boys  out  on  license,  I  admit  that  the  terms  on  which  that  an 
is  given  may  be  objected  to,  but  practically  the  power  is  all  we  coaH 
Wish.  My  plan  is,  therefore,  just  this:  after  a  lad  li 
siderable  period  in  the  school,  and  exhibits  a  disposition  to  do 
I  license  him  for  hire  to  some  farmer  or  other  person,  from  whomh* 
learns  sttch  arts  of  manual  labour  as  we  cannot  teach  bim  ;  in  doiflg 
so  ho  acquires  habits  of  self-reliance  and  familiarity  with  honest 
workmen,  so  that  when  the  time  of  his  discharge  comes  he  is  uc 
stranger  to  society  >  nor  is  society  strange  to  him.  He  is>  in  fact, 
provided  for. 

I  need  not  write  much  to  show  how  1  overcame  the  pre; 
employers  of  labour  against  the  criminal.    When  we  began  our  s< 
all  kin tls  of  absurd  objections  were  raised  against  us.      !■>  bU  fear* 
my  reply  was.  Wait.     A  few  mouths  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  a 
lot  of  boy  thieves  might  possibly  be  quiet  at  church,  and  b 
from  robbing  everybody  within  reach.      Long  before  I  had  a  tMngl* 
boy  that  I  could  well  send  out  on  license,  I  had  applications  for  6 
The  first  man  who  made  the  venture  did  so,  I  believe,  with  much 
fear  j  but  for  nearly  five  years  he  has  regularly  employed  our  hoys, 
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iring  three  successive  years  has  come  to  the  school  to  hire  a 
servant.  In  like  manner  the  labourers  themselves  found  their 
ices  gradually  removed,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  labourers 

>  our  boys  to  assist  them  in  task  work,  or  to  work  in  their 
lots. 

majority  of  boys  who  have  completed  the  period  of  their 
ce  in  our  school  are  now  in  service  according  to  this  system, 
this  moment  twelve  are  out  on  license  ;  some  of  them  have 
ut  two  years,  others  only  a  few  weeks.  They  all  come  to  the 
at  stated  intervals,  varying  according  to  distances,  from  one 
o  one  month  ;  and  I  must  say  that  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
elcome  every  Sunday  five  or  six  boys  who  come  over  to  spend 
f  at  the  school. 

there  is  a  very  important  step  preparatory  to  the  use  of  the 
,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention — and  that  is,  the  labour 
>y  the  day.  I  write  this  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  to-day  thirty- 
rat  of  forty-eight  boys  have  been  out  to  work.  This  is  an 
ion,  as  it  is  hay-time  ;  but  on  looking  at  my  labour  register,  I 
ne  who  have  gone  out  regularly  for  six  weeks,  some  three 
i  and  two  for  twelve  months,  as  day  labourers.  The  effect  is 
he  boys  look  upon  it  as  a  most  honourable  thing  to  go  out  to 

One  of  our  punishments  is  to  forbid  a  boy  going  out  to  work, 
s  grow  familiar  with  boys  who  work  for  them,  and  last 
mas  five  farmers  came  and  hired  as  yearly  ber varus  boys 
they  had  so  employed.     This  very  day  two  gentlemen  have 

>  the  school  to  hire  boys  for  the  harvest  month,  each  of  them 
g  a  boy  whom  he  has  had  as  a  day  labourer.  Before  harvest 
»t  to  hire  at  least  a  dozen  more  in  like  manner. 

nit  objections  to  all  this.  I  know  I  may  be  asked — Do  you 
bis  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  reformatory 
e  ?  I  answer  frankly,  I  do.  I  take  care  that  every  boy  who 
to  Castle-Howard,  and  will  learn,  is  taught  to  read  well,  to 
k  letter,  and  to  work  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  I  will 
Tor  every  one  who  has  passed  through  the  school  that  ho  has 
nowledge  at  least  of  [the  Bible  and  the  English  Prayer-book; 
ban  this  of  mental  training  I  would  not  guarantee  :  to  my 
t  is  enough.  I  aim  at  making  the  boys  workers,  and  in  so 
!  have  found  no  difficulty  in  providing  them  places  on  their 
•ge.  I  take  this  to  be  true  reformatory  work.  But  is  not  the 
mining  hindered  by  the  exposure  necessarily  attendant  upon 
•labour  system  ?  I  know  that  the  boys  who  go  out  hear  and 
i  possibly  do,  many  things  that  they  would  not  in  the  school ; 
ich,  perhaps,  are  not  good.  But  does  all  that  tend  to  make 
Orse  than  boys  and  men  in  general  ?  If  not,  I  am  content, 
mfess  I  do  not  desire  that  reformatory  boys  should  appear  to 
much  better  than  other  boys.  If  a  lad  with  a  broken  leg 
made  to  walk  with  a  slight  limp  it  is  matter  of  congratulation; 
old  go  better  than  one  whose  leg  had  not  been  broken,  how 
oys  would  think  that  a  broken  leg  was  a  thing  to  be  desired  ? 
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No  !  I  am  thankful  if  a  poor,  brapded  boy,  can  be  helped  to  i 
Bfc6  mark,  or  at  least  to  cover  it ;  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  t 
a  few  of  ours  are  now  scarcely  known  as  having  been  criminal*  m 

To  work  the  license  system  well,  it  is  important  that  the  sen 
of  detention  be  long.     It  is  also  of  the  utmost   consequence  l1 
surveillance  of  the  holder  of  the  license  be  real.     He  must  I 
regularly,  and  his  conduct  carefully  inquired  into.  There  is  it 
of  growing  lax  in  this  latter  respect,  which  cannot  be  to*H 
guarded  against. 

This  done  I  believe  all  the  regulars  may  be  gradually  I 
into  the  industrial  classes  without  any  displacement  of  hn; 
and  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  boneftt  labourer. 

A  word   respecting  the  irregulars.     There  are  proh 
the  hundred  of  all    reformatory  boys  who  are  totally  inc 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  such  (so  far  as  reformatory  managett 
concerned)  is  to  set  them  adrift.     They  will  run  their  course,  f 
perhaps  be  saved  by  suffering.  But  there  are  a  few  others  who  I 
something  different  from  the  regulars.     Here  and  there  ouei 
found  for  whom  the  best   training  is  that  which  makes 
fastest,  so  as  to  be  soon  big  enough  to  enlist.     I  have  had  on*i 
and  he  makes  a  capital  soldier.     A  larger  number  exist  fori 
the  sea  is  the  only  place  where  they  could  be  happy. 
such  with  the  u  Akhar  *  or  "  Cornwall "  school.     And,  fi 
are  a  few  for  whom  special  occupations  must  be  found.     1 1 
such  a  shoemaker,  another  a  lath  render,  u  third  a  railway] 
burBl  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  fifth  a  stoker  on  a  locom- 
whom  have  been  for  months  following  these  occupations  on  ] 
and  of  no  one  of  them  have  I  the  slightest  fear  of  a  return  I 
when  the  time  comes  for  their  full  discharge.     Nor  i 
"  difficulty  worth  a  moment's  mention  in  finding  the  places 
these   hoys  are   specially  suited.     On   the  contrary,  I  think 
numbers  of  places  of  a  similar  kind  which  I  could  fill  if  II 
boys  ;  but  the  race  of  boy  thieves  In  the  East  uud  North  Rid 
Yorkshire  is  all  hut  extinct.     Not  only  is  our  school  only  ' 
more  than  half  full,  hut  for  three  months  past  there  has  uol % 
single  boy  of  the  class  we  receive  in  any  one  of  the  seven  J 
within  the  district. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  emigration,  because  I  c« 
pensive  to  be  largely  available.     Whenever  I  have  had 
emigration,  it  has  been  as  a  special  reward  to  very  deserving ' 
In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  been  asked  to  find 
for  boys  from  other  schools,     I  decline  to  do  tin-,  bectnttM 
know  what  place  a  boy  will  suit  unless  I  hav* 
make  a  rule  of  giving  to  every  employer  as  complete  ancfti 
possible  of  the  boy  whom  he  hires. 
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mt  Position  ofMettray.    By  Florence  Hill. 

Dg  held  at  Bristol,  in  1856,  of  the  National  Reforma- 
\  deeply  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  late 
bisons  for  Scotland,  was  read,  describing  the  colony  of 
existed  at  that  date.* 

of  five  years  has  witnessed  a  further  development  of 
stitution;  and  having  recently  had  the  gratification  of 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  friends  interested  in  the 
ibrmatories  at  home,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  present 
ir  great  exemplar. 

commence  with  theEcole  Preparatoire,  or  training  school 
rs — called  agents — employed  at  Mettray,  since  to  the 
this  department  is  attributed  a  large  measure  of  the 
icd  by  the  reformatory.     Its  operation  secures  not  only 
of  future  officers,  but — a  scarcely   lesser  boon — the 
>f  candidates  who  prove  to  be  unsuited  to  the  post  to 
ave  aspired.     The  system  of  education  includes  a  prac- 
bance  with  the  duties  of  an  agent.     Thus,  during  the 
idy,  M.  Demetz  obtains  a    knowledge  of  the  pupil's 
ich  enables  him  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  the  vocation 
1 :  while,  also,  the  youth  has  the  opportunity  of  testing 
and  permanence  of  his  inclination  for  it.     The  greater 
a  moderate  sum — 600  francs  a  year — for  their  board, 
instruction,  but  under  certain  circumstances  pupils  are 
tuitously.      None,  however,  "  when  they  come  to  ua," 
smetz,  in  his  latest  treatise  on  this  subject,  "  enter  into 
nent  to  remain.     They  are  free  to  leave,  and,  indeed, 
jo  leave,  the  school  the  very  day  they  cease  to  be  con- 
fer from  that  very  moment  we  lose  the  only  influence 
we  desire  to  exercise — that  which  springs   from   con- 
onstraint   can  never  give  birth   to  devotion,   and   our 
that  all  who  aid  us  should  be  animated  by  the  pious 
ng  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures."f 
in  fact,  find  that  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  and 
he  case  of  others,  this  discovery  is  made  for  them.     The 
er,  spent  at  Mettray  has  not  been   lost.     For  all  who 
r  desire  his  intervention,  and  their  conduct  merits  it,  the 
Tests  himself  to  procure  employment,  which  the  sound  N 
ven  at  the  Ecole  Preparatoire  makes  it  easy  to  obtain, 
o  remain,  who  have  proved  alike  their  capacity  and  their 
rm  an  invaluable  staff  of  assistants,  not  only  for  Mettray, 
)gous  institutions  throughout  France. 


[zed  Report  of  the  First  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  National  Refor- 

•*    Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  1856. 

■or  l'Eoole  Preparatoire."  Paris :  Rue  St  Benoit,  7. 1860. 
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The  commencement  of  this  school,  which  opened  'with  twenty- 
three  pupils  on  July  28th,  1839,  112  months  beftm  any  ik  colons" 
(iih  the  young  offenders  are  culled)  were  received,  may  be  rag 
as  the  inauguration  of  Mettray.  On  July  28th,  1861,  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  that  most  blessed  event,  289  pupils  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Ecole  Pr^paratoire.  Of  these,  three  have  died; 
nly-nine  after  a  very  short  sojourn  departed  from  lack  of  ability; 
147  are  pursuing  various  honourable  calling?  unconnected  with  the 
reformatory  enterprise  ;  twenty  are  engaged  in  establishing 
to  Mettray;  while  of  forty  Metlray  retail  :  vices  herself.*    Thi 

remaining  twenty- two  are  still  in  the  school.  It  has  accommoda- 
tion for  tWQnty-llYe.  Recent  enlargement  has  greatly  increased  the 
commodiousness  of  the  building  appropriated  to  it,  while  the  course 
of  study  has  likewise  >"•■  n  extended. 

Other  buildings  have  been  enlarged  and  some  new  ones  erected. 
A  well-arranged  H  houckerie n  has  lately  been  completed.  Mettnr 
grows  the  meat  she  consumes,  and  hire  is  slaughtered  and  cut  up 
all  required  for  the  941  persons,  including  the  families  of  agents  and 
servants,  of  whom  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  now  constats. 

The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  has  become 
important  branch  of  industry.  A  new  workshop  has  just  been  built, 
which  will  facilitate  its  still  further  extension  and  improvement. 
During  last  year,  however,  719  implements,  ( including  ctrti^ 
&e.j)  were  manufactured,  besides  all  used  in  the  colony 
being  kept  in  repair. 

Seven  outlying  farms  have  of  late  years  been  added  to  the  original 
limits  of  the  colony.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  b 
upwards  of  244  hectares,  or  about  600  acres.  Of  this  rather  lea 
than  one  quarter  belongs  to  the  institution,  the  remainder  being  held 
on  lease. 

Several  years  ago,  to  employ  the  hands  deprived  of  occupation  hj 
a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  France,  which  compelled 
the  closing  of  the  workshops  at  Mettray,  an  extensive  system  of 
drainage  was  undertaken.  Further  improvements  of  this  nature  hare 
'been  Accomplished,  and  their  public  value  has  lately  been  acknow- 
ledged by  a  grant  in  approbation  from  Government  of  200  francs. 

The  benefit  bestowed  upon  the  soil  is  apparent  in  the  crop?  ob- 
tained, which  exceed  by  one-third  those  grown  on  neighbouring 
farms.  But  to  this  advantage  a  serious  drawback  attacl 
augmentation  of  rent  demanded  as  the  laud  improves.  For  this  mm! 
other  potent  reasons,  M,  Demetz  desires  to  buy  the  lands  not 
leased,  and  appeals  to  his  country  and  to  the  friends  of  Mettray 
for  aid. 

The  number  of  colons  present  at  Mettray  now,  as  for  some  years 

.  is  700.     From  January  22nd,  1840,  when  the   first  were  *d- 

mittcd,  until  the  28th  of  July  last,  2,695  had  been  received  at  the 

*  The  whole  stair  of  the  colony,  including  the  director,  the  chaplain,  the 
sisters  of  charity  who  tend  the  sick,"  the  servants,  &c,  numbers  eighty  peraoife 
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r.  Of  these  95  have  been  expelled  from  Mettray,  74  having 
returned  to  the  prisons  whence  they  came,  and  21  carried  before 
rial  courts  and  convicted  for  grave  offences  committed  at  the 
f;  49,  afflicted  with  severe  disease,  epilepsy,  &c,  have  been 
red  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  hospitals  or 
ms ;  and  205  are  dead — the  death  rate  at  Mettray  being  about 

cent,  per  annum. 

1,646  restored  to  liberty  only  eighty-five  have  relapsed  into 
t,  or,  as  stated  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Minister  of 
ce,  5*43  per  cent.;  while,  as  he  shows,  the  lowest  percentage 
lapses  among  persons  discharged  from  other  reformatories  in 
ee,  amounts  to  13*42. 

comparing  the  success  of  Mettray  with  that  attained  by  our 
reformatories,  we  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  class  the  ninety-five 
is  expelled  with  the  eighty-five  who  have  relapsed  into  crime. 
u,  however,  admire  the  wisdom  which,  in  removing  those  lads 
■how  themselves  inaccessible  to  the  reclaiming  influence  of 
my,  withdraws  an  element  of  certain  corruption.  Even  the 
ks  thus  dismissed  might,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Demetz,  be  re- 
ed by  severer  treatment  than  it  is  possible  at  his  institution  to 
•lister ;  and  it  is  in  their  behalf  that  he  has  so  long  and  urgently 
cated  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a  more  penal  character, 
erto,  unhappily,  his  efforts  have  failed  of  success.  Although 
iw  authorizing  the  founding  of  such  schools  dates  from  August, 
,  and  although  the  experience  of  Mettray  alone  suffices  to  prove 
they  are  essential,  if  every  form  of  youthful  depravity  is  to  be 
Mflfully  dealt  with,  none  have  yet  been  opened. 

the  early  days  of  the  colony,  one  of  the  directors  usually  re- 
sd  himself  to  the  prison  to  conduct  thence  the  child  whose  happy 
transferred  him  to  Mettray.  But  since  the  lamented  death  of 
le  Courteilles,  the  additional  labours  devolving  upon  M.  De- 
;  have  rarely  permitted  him  to  continue  this  practice,  and  the 
is  now  performed  by  a  chef  de /ami lie.  Companionship  on  the 
Bey— often  a  long  one — from  the  prison  affords  him  a  valuable 
ntnnity  for  acquainting  himself  with  the  character  of  the  child ; 
e  the  friendly  intercourse  it  permits  tends  to  inspire  the  lad 
t  that  confidence  and  affection  towards  his  teacher  which  is 
taps  the  first  step  in  his  moral  regeneration. 
i  the  Annual  Report  for  1843  mention  is  made  of  a  table  sus- 
fed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  colony,  whereon  were  inscribed  the 
at  of  all  discharged  colons  who  had  been  apprenticed,  or  placed 
vrice,  together  with  the  information  obtained  every  three  months 
heir  conduct.  This  record  is  continued  to  the  present  time.  It 
ad  aloud  to  the  assembled  colony  when  any  new  facts  are  entered, 
the  hope  or  fear  of  having  their  names  thus  quoted  with  good  or 
tidings  exercises  a  powerful  restraint  over  the  youths  who  have 
irted. 

he  Tablet  of  Honour  hangs  in  the  same  hall.     On  the  day  of  my 
» it  bore  the  names  of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  colons. 
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The  Present  Position  of  Mettray* 


In  1843  a  society  was  formed*  entitled  "Association  de  la 
dc  Mettrtttf"  the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  in  closer  bonds  Uie  iu<] 
viduals  admitted.     The  officers,  from  the  director  downwar 
members ;  and  former  colons,  when  they  have  attained  the 
twenty  years,  become  eligible  after  a  period  of  at  least 
from  their  departure  fr<«m   the  colony,  provided  their  conduct  htf 
meanwhile    been    irreproachable*     Memher>hip,  which,   as  will  he 
supposed,  is  esteemed   a  high   honour,  is  now  enjoyed   by  sixty-fire 
former  colons*      An    emblematic   ring    is    its    symbol-      Ensc 
within  the  hoop  are  the  honoured  names  of  Deroetz  aud  Bretii 
de  Courteilles,  the  (bunders  of  the  association,  aud  the  words  "  Die*, 
Hanneur^  Souvenir,  Alliance"  signifying  devotion  to  the  v. 
God,  aud  brotherly  union  among  the  members  for  mutual  support, 
aud  for  the  succour  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  reclamation  oi 
doers.     On   the  exterior   is   the  legend  " Lay  ante  passe  taut"  and 
two  re  fieri,  one  re  presenting  a  prison  before  which  crouches  a  ymtk 
sunk  in  despair  ;  the  other  displaying  the  neat  dwellings  at  Met  trip, 
and  a  kneeling  child,  his  eyes  raised  in  gratitude  to  Bead 

An  anecdote,  illustrating  the  spirit  which  animates  the  wearen 
of  the  ring,  I  may  briefly  relate.     An  artisan  ha\in g 
some  work  he  had  undertaken  and  received  payment,  met  a  iriejkl 
with  whom  he  repaired  to  a  public-house,  where  he  soon  beau** 
exceedingly  tipsy.     Start  is  s  way  homewards  along  the  t«onk 

of  the  river  Maine,  singing  and  dancing  under  the  influence  of  driai, 
he  ran  against  a  young  man  who  was  walking  rapidly  in  tl 
direction.     The  shock  jerked  off  the  cap  of  the  drunken  man. 
rolled  Into  the  river.     He  forthwith  fell  upon  the  innocent  cai 
the  miflhap,  and  pummelled  him  might  and  main.     The  other  p«r* 
ceiviug  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  out  of  his  senses,  parried  ths 
strokes  as  well  as  he  could,  preferring  even  to  i  -amp 

blows  rather  than  hurt  an  adversary  who  was  not  master  of  hiraststt 
Other  persona  coming  up  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  the 
was  peaceably  pursuing  his   road,   when    cries  of  "Help!  L 
brought  him  back  with  all  speed  to  the  spot.    The  drunken  artisan, 
in  his  efforts  to  regain  his  cap,  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  wv 
struggling    for    Ufa,     None   of  the   bystanders  could  swim.     Id  % 
moment  the  young  man  had  plunged,  dressed  ae  he  was,  into  the 
river,  and  after  twice   diving    had   caught  hold   of  the  other  and 
deposited  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  bank.     When  the  rest  pr 
had  paid  needful  attention  to  the  rescued  man — <juite  sobered 
dip — all  turned  to  thank  and  congratulate  his  generous  ; 
He  had  departed,  and  was  already  out  of  sight,  but  upon  the  grotnid 
lay  a  ring  which  he  must  have  dropped.     It  was  recognised  as  tftf 
ring  of  the  "Association  de  Met  tray" 

A  gift  to  the  colony  of  one  hundred  francs  or  upwards  constitutes 
the  donor  a  Founder  of  Metfray ;  donations  of  less  amount  reo<fer 
him  a  Subscriber,  Three  former  colons  have  become  founders,  aad 
many  are  subscribers. 

The-  friendly  supervision  over  liberated  colons  known  t&patrcmogt 
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is  maintained  with  unabated  seal.  At  this  time  it  is  being  exercised 
over  upwards  of  1,-500  individuals,  or  scarcely  a  hundred  less  than. 
the  whole  number  restored  to  liberty.  More  than  200  belong  to  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  for  whom  a  special  agency  was  long  since 
established  a!  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Monsieur  Paul 
Louis  Verdier.  His  unwearied  efforts,  notwithstanding  the  demands 
of  an  arduous  profession,  and  his  unbounded  -<  ll-devotiou,  secured 
its  success — but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life! 

The  evils  of  short  sentences  have  been  keenly  felt,  and  repeatedly 
demonstrated  by  the  Director  of  Mcttray.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
period  of  detention  should  extend  until  tbo  colon  has  QOAplete4  his 
twentieth  year,  when  time  will  have  confirmed  both  his  physical  and 
vigour,  enabling  him  alike  to  provide  by  honest  labour  for  bis 
sities,  and  to  resist  the  temptations  of  ordinary  life.  Proof  of 
soundness  of  this  opinion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
at  number  of  relapses  among  discharged  colons  occur  between 
ages  inclusive  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one.  Thanks  to  the 
ency  with  which  M.  Deniotz  has  pressed  the  subject  upon  the 
Mention  of  the  Procureurs-GijUraux,  sentences  have  for  some 
past  been  gradually  increasing  in  length ;  and  though  deten- 
in  many  cases  still  falls  short  of  the  desired  period,  it  has 
ched  an  average  duration  of  six  years. 

remains  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  Mettray  devoted  to  the 
vforoiation  of  youths  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
tether  in  France  or  foreign  countries,  whose  ill  conduct  has  in- 
their  parents  or  guardians  to  place  them  under  the  care  of 
.  Demetz,  The  system  adopted  with  them  differs  of  necessity  from 
to  which  the  colons  are  subjected.  Its  conditions  involve 
&te  confinement,  strict  seclusion  from  all  but  the  Director  (who 
knows  their  names)  and  the  officers  appointed  by  him  to  their 
together  with  ample  opportunity  for  pursuing  their  studies 
oder  the  direction  of  competent  professors,  and  due  provision  for 
and  all  other  sanitary  requirements.  An  entrance  fee  of 
francs,  and  a  subsequent  payment  of  200  francs  per  month, 
rers  all  charges  except  those  for  instruction  in  accomplishments. 
s"Mai$on  de  Correction  Patcrnclle" 'as  this  department  is  called, 
from  February,  1855,  and  since  that  time  165  youths  have  been 
The  average  length  of  their  stay  is  two  months,  but  m  some 
I  it  has  been  Ion  ml  advisable  to  send  them  back  to  Mettray 
or  even  third  tune.  The  success  which  hae  attended  this 
Hovel  effort  in  the  reformatory  cause  is  surpassed  only  by  the  watch- 
ful care  and  wise  benevolence  to  which  that  success  is  owing.*  Indi- 
Ttoctaljzatiox,  which  has  been  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Met- 
tray system  from  the  first,  is  here  carried  to  its  utmost  limit.  That  the 
results  attained  with  these  boys  should  therefore  he  highly  satisfactory 
*ill  surprise  none  who  are  cognizant  of  the  marvellous  effect  the 
same  agency  has  wrought  in  Ireland  upon  hardened  adult  offenders. 


*  A  similar  department,  I  learn,  exists  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburgh, 
61  ll 


Intemperance :  mine  of  its  Causes,  Consequences  9  ai 
By  Arthur  Houston,  A.M.,  Professor  of  / 

nomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

THE  following  paper  la  intended  to  be  suggestive,  a 
respect  exhaustive. 

In  treating  of  the  consequences  of  intemperance  I 
myself  to  tracing,  more  accurately  than  is  generally  d< 
nexiou  between  that  vice  and  crime  in  general. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  attended  with  ri 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  our  tribunals  are  commit 
perpetrators  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Hei 
many  hastily  been  inferred  that  intemperance  is  the  ca 
all  the  guilty  acts  done  in  the  community,  and  that  to  i 
morals  effectually,  at  least  among  the  humbler  ranks,  j 
only  to  banish  from  use  all  intoxicating  drinks.  Thuu 
these  conclusions  are  unsonuiL  1.  The  forcible  ext 
vicious  habit  may  result  only  in  its  appearance  under  a 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  m 
the  format  ion  of  a  taste  for  opium  and  tobacco,  as  it  ha 
Turks.  2.  Intemperance  is  either  occasional,  tcf  in 
habitual,  i.e.,  drunkenness.  The  relation  of  each  specli 
different.  The  effect  of  the  former  varies  with  th< 
With  one  it  manifests  itself  in  mirth;  with  another,  in  n 
voleuce;  with  a  third,  in  brutal  conduct  and  coarse  lang 
this  it  appears  that  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  ascribe 
acts  committed  by  a  person  of  the  last  class  solely  to  1 
of  drink,  since  a  sole  cause  always  produces  uniform  « 
true  connexion  between  intoxication  and  crime  appears 
it  destroys  the  balance  between  the  various  elements  of 
mental  organization,  stimulating  some  and  impairing 
excites  the  animal  propensities,  and  releases  the  pn 
forces  of  the  natural  disposition  from  the  restraints  imp 
shame,  prudential  cons i derations,  or  habitual  reserve. 
therefore,  is  not  in  general  followed  by  crime  unless  ii 
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itemperance,  is  a  primary  cause  of  crime.  It  involves,  both  in 
tlation  of  cause  and  of  effect,  a  systematic  disregard  of  the 
38  of  self-interest ;  a  recklessness,  and  in  the  lower  classes  an 
ragance  leading  to  debt,  despair,  and  dishonesty.  The  prac- 
ralue  of  these  distinctions  is  twofold.  First,  they  show  that 
rithout  the  abatement  of  the  habit  of  intemperance  itself,  much 

be  done  through  the  influence  of  humanizing  agencies  to  dimi- 
!he  crime  by  which  intoxication  is  now  attended.  Secondly, 
erve  to  preserve  the  philanthropist  from  being  led  to  expect  too 
from  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  without  the  removal  of 
ber  agencies  which  aid  in  brutalizing  the  minds  of  its  victims, 
plan  for  the  removal  of  any  of  the  evils  which  infest  society 
e  thoroughly  reliable  which  is  not  founded  on  a  rigorous 
ny  into  the  causes  from  which  it  springs.  Herein  is  the  great 
tess  of  the  total  abstinence  theory.     It  pays  no  attention  to  any 

causes  of  intemperance,  except  that  arising  from  the  mere 
ibility  of  intoxicant  beverages.  Such  a  system  must  be  em- 
I,  and  depend  for  success  on  an  accidental  circumstance — viz., 
er  the  obstacles,  legal  or  moral,  which  it  interposes  are  stronger 
iker  than  the  unknown  forces  urging  an  individual  to  gratify 
kving  for  the  forbidden  luxury.  It  is,  moreover,  liable  to  grave 
ions  on  other  grounds.  Total  abstinence  is  an  abnormal  con- 
Reflection  must  convince  us  that  a  discovery  so  simple,  so 
ible,  as  that  of  fermented  liquor,  was  designed  by  the  Creator 
me  benevolent  purpose,  and  not  merely  as  a  snare  to  entrap 
nd  into  the  commission  of  excess  and  crime.  Revelation  cor- 
tee  this  view  by  the  sanction  it  unmistakeably  gives  to  the  use  ot 
>  Hence,  though  we  must  admit  that  it  is  an  infinitely  less  evil 
nan  to  be  a  total  abstainer  than  a  drunkard,  we  cannot  deny 

is  a  real  evil,  endurable  only  as  a  preservative  against  one 
Mrably  greater.  Compulsory  total  abstinence,  even  when  dis- 
'.  under  the  euphemism  of  a  Permissive  Bill,  is,  in  addition  to 
i  serious  infringement  of  natural  liberty.  To  prevent  a 
urd  whose  conduct  is  by  his  intemperance  rendered  so  violent 
ndanger  the  safety  of  his  neighbours,  to  prevent  him  having 
to  intoxicating  stimulants,  would  be  a  reasonable  proposition ; 

debar  the  temperate  for  the  same  reason  would  be  about  as 
le  a  proceeding  as  that  of  the  general  who  should  order  the  legs 
brave  men  to  be  amputated  because  cowards  had  an  ugly  knack 
■ing  away. 

peculating  on  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  one  method  would 
iut  suggest  itself — namely,  to  observe  under  what  circumstances 

»     i  — _^ — — — — 

hare  heard  it  maintained  that  the  wine  provided  miraculously  at  tip 
p  feast  in  Cana  was  unintoxicant — that  it  was  temperance  wine,  in  fact. 
&  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  however,  directly  contradicts  this.  The  governor 
Ml  says, "  Every  man  serves  out  the  good  wine  first,  and  when  (the  guests) 
*,*  (not  "have  well  drank  " ;  the  Greek  is  p&wiQZci,)  "  then  the  inferior. 
m*  isisrrnil  the  good  wine  until  now."  It  it  the  good  wine  makes  the 
Iranlc   Bather  a  singular  fact  if  it  were  an  immtoedcating  beverage. 

I  I  2 
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as  to  time,  place,  climate,  occupation,  &c,  divergences  existed  in  lis 

Srevalenec  :  e.#.»  were  soldiers  more  intemperate  than  civilian- 
text,  it  would  be  requisite  to  Investigate  why  these  divergency 
existed,  to  search  out  I  lie  operative  circumstances,  and  eliminate  the 
inoperative.     The  principle  so  established  would  suggest  tin 
for  the  extinction  of  the  vice.     I  shall  take  a  single  example, 
temperance  ha*  laded  out  of  the  list  of  habits  customary  ami 
Upper  ranks.     The  better  classes  seem  formerly  to  have  been  addicted 
to  the  habit  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1,  The  proximate  cause  was  that  it  was  fashionable, 

2.  The  source  of  the  fashion  seems  to  have  been  that  in  the  pn 
gress  of  society  they  found  themselves  possessed  of  mucb  spare  tin 
and  much  spare  means,  without  an  opportunity  of  spending  cilhtrui 
rat i o n al  e nj  oy  i n e n  t .  He n c e,  h os p i tal  i ty  becam e  t  h e  o rder  o f  t he  day ; 
and  as  the  capacity  for  consuming  solid  food  is  strictly  limited,  tbatfl 
imbibing  drink  was  naturally  made  the  most  of. 

Further  progress  in  civilization,  however,  placed  within  the  reach  c 
the  opulent  luxuries  more  truly  delightful  and  perfectly  ha 
A  taste  for  art  and  literature,   for   music  and  the  drama, 
coarse  excess  and  disreputable  brawls.     The  gradual  increase  in  \ 
price  of  the  favourite  beverage,  wine,  owing  to  augmi -i 
duty,  no  doubt  helped  to  hasten  its  disuse  in  the  lower  strata  I 
genteel  society. 

On  reflection,  it  will  appear  that  somewhat  the  same  cam 
operated  to  render  the  working  classes  intemperate  at  the  pit 
time,  as  reduced  their  superiors  to  that  condition  in  days  gone 
The  fashion  prevails  with  them  but  too  extensively.  A  you 
mechanic  is  not  considered  a  lad  of  spirit  unless  he  is  able 
willing,  whether  he  enjoys  the  performance  or  not,  to  accept  i 
and  stand  treat  in  turn.  Pretexts,  moreover,  are  notoriously 
—such  as  u  paying  a  man's  footing,"  for  ft  a  glass  all  round."  Ag  * 
1he  progress  of  national  wealth  has  caused  such  a  rise  in  wages,! 
such  a  restriction  exists  in  the  hours  of  labour,  that  the  workman  ] 
generally  some  surplus  both  of  cash  and  time.  For  the  ju>: 
expenditure  of  either  he  has  but  few  resources  available.  Th 
savings  bank  yields  but  two  or  three  per  cent,  on  his  little  deposits; 
the  library  of  a  mechanics1  institute  affords  but  small  recreation  for 
a  mind  which  has  been  prostrated  by  the  continuous  strain  on  difl 
physical  powers.  He  goes  to  the  dram  shop  for  relief,  and  remains 
there  through  ennui. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  classes  of  cases  above  investigated  ' 
suggest  some  such  remedial  agencies  as  the  following : — 

1.  The  development  of  a  strong  feeling  against  iutempemna 
among  the  working  men  themselves.  They  ought  to  be  made  to  feel 
it  as  a  reproach.  Employers  should  systematically  discottntenaWf 
the  habit;  for  instance,  by  forbidding  the  introduction  of  drink  on 
the  premises  during  the  hours  of  work,  and  thus  preserve  tot 
apprentices  from  contamination,  "  Take  care  of  the  boys,11  mji 
Archbishop  Whately,  uand  the  men  will  take  care  of  themseifea.* 
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3.  A  taste  for  material  luxuries  of  a  refined  nature  should  be  sedu- 
lity cultivated  among  the  lower  orders,  and  intellectual  enjoyments  at 
HSnme  time  placed  within  their  reach.  If  you  would  expel  the  "  demon 

*  drink  "  you  must  not  leave  the  house  "  swept  and  garnished,"  but 
K0p!e  it  with  spirits  of  light  and  beauty,  lest  seven  devils  accom- 
mj  the  former  occupant  on  its  return.  Education  will  do  much  to 
mee  a  man  in  a  sphere  where  he  will  have  access  to  the  pleasures 
-mind;  education,  I  mean,  not  only  for  the  memory  and  the 
■aoning  powers,  but  for  the  eye  and  the  ear.     The  artisan  of  Paris 

*  erer  surrounded  by  objects  whose  presence  would  rebuke  his 
briery.  Let  our  own  national  collections  of  statuary,  pictures,  and 
Amities,  our  public  libraries,  gardens,  parks,  and  all  places  of 
dual  enjoyment,  be  freely  at  the  command  of  ours  at  home. 

I  The  extension  of  the  co-operative  system,  especially  that  in 
ftch  the  labourer  is  partner  with  his  employer,  seems  the  most 
letual  method  of  providing  a  sufficiently  attractive  and  convenient 
tstment  for  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  class  with  whom  we  are 
Mined. 

I  am  inclined  to  add  one  remark  more,  though  it  does  not 
directly  from  the  comparison  I  have  been  instituting.  Much 
craving  for  stimulants  arises  from  severe  toil  in  connexion 
insufficient  food.  Might  not  masters  find  it  practicable  to  give 
operatives  the  choice  of  receiving  a  portion  of  their  wages  in 
form  of  a  substantial  meal  daily?  Many  young  unmarried 
have  no  one  at  home  to  prepare  a  proper  dinner.  Not  a  few 
too  far  from  their  place  of  employment  to  be  able  to  go  and 
daring  the  period  allotted  for  their  mid-day  repast.  Some  are 
,vagant  as  to  spend  their  wages  before  the  week  has  half 
and,  therefore,  obliged  to  live  from  "  hand  to  mouth  "  three 
out  of  the  seven.  In  all  these  cases  a  wholesome  and  plentiful 
at  which  a  small  portion  of  genuine  malt  drink  might  be  pro- 
id,  if  the  nature  of  the  men's  employment  seemed  to  render  it 
feable,  would  be  a  great  boon,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  anti- 
&  to  the  seductions  of  grocers',  hucksters',  and  publicans'  shops, 
Bre  inferior  articles  are  to  be  had  on  credit. 


temperance  and  Pauperism;  considered  particularly  in 
lyrference  to  the  Severe  Frost  in  London  in  the  Winter 
1*60-1.  By  Benjamin  Scott,  F.R.A.S.,  Chamberlain 
fSf  the   City  of  London. 

life  proposed  on  this  occasion  to  view  intemperance  in  connexion 
lfc>  pauperism,  and  in  so  doing  to  render  available  information 
Mhed  in  London  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  writer's 
■•ration,  during  the  protracted  severe  weather  in  the  winter 
* 860-1.  An  answer  will  be  attempted  to  the  two  following 
lotions :— 
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L — Is  the  lamentable  improvidence  manifested  by  a  large  cl 
the  people,  resulting  in  their  easting  themselves  upon  par 
relief,  attributable  to  any  extent  to  intemperance  ? 

II. — Can  it  be  shown  that  systematic  abstinence  from  intoxi 
drink  tends  to  promote  habits  of  providence,  of  self- 
self-respect? 

To  both  these  questions  the  writer  replies  affirmatively. 

It  may  be  needful  to  premise  flint  the  winter  of  1 
preceded  by  seasons  remarkable  for  continuous  rain,  resa] 
deficient  harvest,  which  again  resulted  in  arise  fan  the  price  oi 
and  an  augmentation  of  pauperism  throughout  the  country.  I 
before  Clin  si  mas,  I860,  a  severe  frost  commenced  iti  London, 
continued  without  intermission  until  nearly  the  close  of  Ji 
1861.  The  period  of  distress  consequent  on  the  fmst  ca&nol 
ever,  be  defined  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  tbermomd 
present  purpose  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  date  the  pe 
distress  from  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  Thames,  (Un 
highway  of  the  commerce  of  London,  which  became  gWd 
structed,  by  iee,)  until  the  period  when  business  was  resnl 
that  river,  say  from  about  Christmas,  1860,  until  th 
fourth  week  in  January,  186L  By  reference  to  return*  re 
to  Parliament  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  Poor-law 
we  are  enabled  to  gauge  the  increased  amount  of  pauperism 
metropolis  gemlting  from  the  dearness  of  food,  as  well  as  to 
tain  the  augmentation  which  took  place,  consequent  upc 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  For  this  purpose  we  mu~ 
number  of  paupers  relieved  weekly,  both  before  and  tlorii 
period  of  distress  consequent  on  the  frost,  with  the  contfp 
weeks  of  the  preceding  winter. 

The  comparison  of   the  corresponding  weeks  of  Doccnfal 
and   1860,  and  of  January  and  February,   1860  and  186] 
tively,  furnish  us  with  the  following  results: — 


■: 


Pcrlodi  of  Comporlrtfl. 


Number  of 

red  on 
Inst  •;  | 


in  Nuutbc** 
between  Jie 


ranwcUnly. 


1859.  Dec,,  1st  week 

1860.  Ditto 

1859.  Dec,,  2nd  week 

1860,  Ditto  .,. 
1*59,  Dee.,  3rd  week 

iaoa  Ditto 

1859,  Dec,  4th  week 
I84JO,  Ditto   , 

1860,  Jan.,  1st  week 

1861,  Ditto 


88,312  \ 
til, 317/ 
88,K4S> 
91,950/ 
89,949  \ 
93,230  / 
91,665  \ 
95,237  / 
90,643  I 
100,304/ 


3,005 
3,104 

:V-*l 
3,57i 
9,561 


*  Exclusive  of  lunatics  and  vagrants. 
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p 

NuiiiIk  ■  r  tsl 

Itifft'win'P 

Pauper* 

[a  Nitmh'H 

MtafctftaaBfafeitt. 

rt-Ji.- v.-.i  on 

between  tlie 

UUIon  tx* 

libit  itay  i-f 

cum-^t" «n  "'it,' 

pet  cent. 

wivk?* 

WHkfl 

irwpeeliirelj-,* 

respectively* 

a.,  2nd  week 

91,4181 
117,400  / 

25,982 

28-43 

i.v  3rd  week 

91,466 1 

130,317/ 

38,531 

42  48 

i.,  4tb  week 

91,473  \ 

137,008  / 

35,535 

3835 

i*,  5th  week         

ito 

91,818 1 
114,482  | 

22,632 

SWM 

b-,  1st  week 
:to    ... 

»      91,097 > 

105,004  j 

13,307 

1451 

b.f  2nd  week 

;to i 

91,923  \ 
103,633  / 

11,709 

12*74 

b.,  3rd  week 

tto .. 

93,0611 
101,915/ 

81,854 

9-51 

b,,  4th  week 
tto  „. 

92,635  \ 
99,795  / 

7,100 

773 

1 

rures  tell  their  own  tale.  We  ascertain  first,  that,  com- 
le  winter  of  1859-60  with  that  of  1860-61,  there  was  a 
Qcrease  of  pauperism  in  the  latter  period,  as  compared  with 
ar,  arising,  doubtless,  from  the  causes  already  alluded  to ; 
t  is  more  to  the  point  before  us,  and  instructive  to  notice  in 
a  with  our  present  inquiry,  is  the  instantaneous  and  extra- 
increase  of  the  numbers  seeking  parochial  relief  so  soon  as 
y  of  labour  was  interrupted.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly 
the  improvidence  of  a  large  class  of  our  labourers  and 
than  to  find  them  thus  thrown  upon  the  support  of  the 
-  the  occurrence  of  one  or  two  weeks  of  partial  suspension 
.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  general  augmentation 
rism  is  represented  by  an  increase  of  some  3000  persons 
relief  weekly,  or  an  increase  of  between  3  and  4  per  cent., 
latter  weeks  in  December,  1860,  the  increase  rose  imme- 
i  the  succeeding  weeks  of  frost  in  the  ascending  series  of 
•42,  and  42*48  per  cent,  respectively.  These  figures  also 
,t  no  less  than  130,317  persons,  many  representing  families, 
eceipt  of  parochial  relief  in  London  during  the  third  week 
being  38,851  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
£  year.  They  do  not,  however,  afford  anything  like  a  full 
ation  of  the  facts,  or  express  adequately  the  amount  of 
Bnce  of  the  labouring  classes ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
t,  in  consequence  of  a  few  telling  appeals  in  the  London 
ass,  an  amount  of  individual  benevolence  was  evoked  alto* 
precedented,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  even  in  excess 
[uirements  of  the  case. 

*  Exclusive  of  lunatics  and  vagrants. 
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It  was  shown  that  in  addition  to  the  relief  afforded  by  law,  a 
sum  of  about  £l 6,000  was  disbursed  in  a  few  weeks  to  about 
64,000  persons  or  families  by  the  London  police  magistrates,  as  well 
as  large  amounts  of  relief  afforded  from  other  sources. 

Let  us  now  aggregate  the  force  of  these  facts  ;  that  the  first 
three  weeks'  partial  suspension  of  labour  (almost  exclusively  confine* 
to  the  building  trades  and  to  labourers  engaged  on  the  river  and  in 
the  docks)  resulted  in  an  immediate  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  pauperism,  notwith standing  the  irregular  and,  to  some  extent, 
Indiscriminate  distribution  of  large  amounts  received  by  the  magis- 
tracy, the  clergy,  the  societies,  and  the  Press  ;  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  vast  amount  of  improvidence  v, 
notwithstanding  the  facilities  offered  by  savings  banks  and  benefii 
societies,  left  to  so  great  an  extent  the  contingency  of  an  inclement 
winter  unprovided  for. 

On  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  being  desirable  to  obtain 
some  definite  opinions  of  reliable  public  officers,  application  mi 
made  in  the  form  of  the  following  queries  to  the  relieving  officer?  of 
the  several  unions  of  the  metropolis,  more  than  one  half  of  whom 
obligingly  responded,  and  affixed  their  names  to  tho  information 
afforded  : — 
Query  L — Have  you  reason   to  believe  that  many  of  the  applicants 

for  relief  during  the  distress  of  last  winter  had  become  destitute 

through   their   intemperance,  and   if  so,  what  proportion  would 

such  applications  form  of  the  entire  number  of  applications  ? 
Query   II. — Have   TOO    reason    to     believe    that    the    relief   given 

during  the  period  in  question,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  wis 

applied  in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 
Query  IIL— If    so,  please  to  furnish    instances,  if  practicable,  of 

course  omitting  the  names  of  the  parties. 
Query  IV. — Whether    during    this     period    any   teetotalers    were 

found  among  those  who  applied  to  you  for  relief,  and  If  so,  what 

number  ? 

The  replies  to  these  queries  contain  many  striking  affirmation* 
of  the  opinion  that  intemperance  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
pauperism. 

In  reply  to  the  fourth  query — Whether  teetotalers   were   t 
among  those  who  applied  for  relief,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? — die 
replies    were   almost    unanimously   to    the   effect    that,    u   a  clasps 
abstainers  from  intoxicating  drinks  were  abstainers  also  from  resort 
to  paroeliial  relief. 

Having  obtained  this  negative  testimony  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
vidence and  self-respect  of  the  abstaining  class,  application  was  mado 
for  information  of  a  more  positive  kind,  as  it  regarded  the  number  of 
abstainers  on  the  registers  of  the  numerous  teetotal  societies  apply- 
ing for  parochial  relief,  and  the  following  queries  were  issued  to  all 
the  temperance  societies  in  the  metropolis.  More  than  two-third* 
of  the  officers  of  these  societies  responded  to  this  invitation,  and 
affixed  their  respective  names  : — 
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EEPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 


So.  1. 

What  is  the 

numerical 

ftrtngthofyoar 

Society? 


No.  2. 

What  proportion  of  yoar 

memben  arc  con- 
nected with  the  Work- 
ing ClaaMi? 


No.  8. 

Have  yoa  muion  to  believe  that  any  of  yoar 
memben  (and  if  ao,  how  many)  applied  for 
Parochial  Relief  daring  the  Dietreas  of  last 
Winter? 


250 
70 

90 
459 
850 
175 

86 

897 


300 
300 
220 
100 

250 

70 

450 

150 

500 


170 
200 


200 
verlOO 


700 
250 


250 

100 
120 


All  

Six-sevenths 


.250 
60 


Two-thirds  ...  60 
Two-thirds  ...250 

All     850 

All    175 

All     86 

The  majority,  — 
say... 700 

The  whole    ...300 
Nine-tenths...  270 

About   160 

About  four- 
fifths 80 

About  nine- 
tenths   225 

All,  with  one 

exception...  69 
The  whole  ...450 

Nearly  all, — 
say ISO 

At  least  four- 
fifths 400 

The  whole    ...170 
One-third 66 


The       largest 
portion, — say  150 
Nearly  half ...  60 


95  per  cent.... 21 8 
One-fourth  ..175 
Two-thirds  ...166 


All 250 

All 100 

All 120 


We  never  heard  of  one. 

Feel  quite  confident  that  no  member 
received  parochial  or  other  relief. 

None. 

None. 

About  10  or  11. 

Three.  Cause:  Old  age  and  past 
labour. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  none. 

We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  one 
of  our  members  that  applied  for 
parochial  relief. 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  person. 

Two  or  three. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  one 
did. 

I  know  of  but  one, — a  woman  up- 
wards of  ninety. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
member  applied. 

I  have  inquired  of  our  visitors,  and 
they  do  not  know  of  one. 

I  have  not  the  means  of  giving  infor- 
mation. 

To  my  knowledge,  and  from  in- 
quiries made,  I  am  of  opinion, 
none. 

I  cannot  find  one  on  inquiry. 

Certainly  not;  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  a  Provident  Society  with 
some  150  depositors,  the  payments 
of  which  are  kept  up  very  regu- 
larly. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
not  one  applied. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
one  member  applied  for  parochial 
relief,  being  without  work,  in  con- 
sequence of  bodily  infirmity. 

Not  one. 

Not  one. 

The  Committee  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  none  of  the  members 
had  occasion  to  apply  for  relief. 

The  Committee  are  not  aware  of  any 
applying  for  relief. 

Not  one. 

None  have  received  any  reb'ef. 
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X<*.  1 » 

What  I*  tba 

What  proportion  of  your 

Have  you  rouoii  to   believe  that  *nr  of  yim\ 

Ho. 

ininu'riCAl 

ntnfcta  »?*«<»- 

mniibcni  (mud  if  no,  how  nuuiv)  Allied  Is 

--J-.  l^lll  rj]    •.  nur 

Bwctod  with  the  Wgrt- 

PkRKhiAl  Belief  during  U\*  tK«nm  at  Ivi 

Society  ? 

Winter? 

28 

1727 

Three- fourths, 

I  have  not  known  a  single  instance. 

at  least  ...1,295 

I  have  read  your  question  to  our 
Committee,    and     have     recefod 

answers  to  the  same  effect. 

20 

180 

Nine-tenths...  162 

Not  any. 

30 

80  to  100 

All,— «ay 90 

I  do  not  know  of  one. 

31 

300 

The  whole   ...300 

We    are   not   acquainted  with  in; 
instance. 

33 

400 

A  third 133 

I  know  of  none. 

33 

250 

At  least  three- 
fourths  187 

Very  few,  if  any. 

34 

100 

All 100 

None. 

35 

250 
Total  10,344 

Nearly  all,  say 200 

None. 

- 

Total  ...7,947 

It  appears,  then1  fore,  that  out  of  10,344  subscribing  adult  mem- 
bers  of  temperance  societies  in  the  metropolis,  7,947  of  whom  warn 
artisans  or  labourers,  not  more  than  a  score  could  be  identified  as 
having  applied  for  parochial  relief,  besides  which  it  is  stated  by 
several  of  the  secretaries  that  not  only  did  the  members  abstain  from 
applying  for  parochial  relief,  but  that  they  kept  up,  almost  without 
except  ion,  their  periodical  payments  to  tin-  respective  societies. 

The  statements  and  figures  adduced,  then,  point  all  of  them  in 
the  direction  of  the  conclusions  that  improvidence  is  the  offspring 
of  intemperance  and  the  proline  parent  of  pauperism,  and  also  that 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  promotes  directly  a  spirit  of  aelf- 
relianoe  and  fcclf-re>pcet,  and  of  respect,  moreover,  for  the  podtete 
of  the  public. 

In  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  permitted  very  briefly 
to  point  out  that  the  statistics  of  Ireland  convey  precisely  the  MOB 
truth— the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  intemperance and 
pauperism,  between  temperance  and  self-reliant  action  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  home  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  aiato* 
rially  diminished  during  the  last  five  years,  the  number  ofgiUoal 
being,  respectively  5—1856,  6,781,068;  1857,6,920,046;  1838, 
5,636,912;  1859,  5,748,554  ;  1860,  4,714,3.58—  showing  a  falling 
off  in  consumption  during  the  period  of  no  less  than  2,066\7IO 
gallons  per  annum  of  that  which  is  the  staple  drink  of  the  class  from 
which  paupers  are  gathered.  That  this  is  not  the  result  of  emigra- 
tion or  inability  ou  the  part,  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  induL 
had  they  desired  It,  is  evident  from  the  increased  consumption  ofu?* 
and  coffee  during  the  correspond iug  period,  and  the  augmented 
ber  of  depositors  and  their  deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  The  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  coffee  increased  in  Ireland  from  9,1 7 1,257  lbs* 
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in  1856,  to  11,563,634  lbs.  in  1859,  an  annual  increase  in  the  period 
embraced  of  no  less  than  2,392,374  lbs.  ;  while  between  1855  and 
1859  there  was  an  increase  of  11,047  depositors  in  savings  banks, 
and  of  £389,192  deposits,  in  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the 
firmer.  Now  let  us  turn  from  these  cheering  indications  of  increas- 
ing temperance  and  providence  to  the  gauge  of  pauperism,  and  the 
•correspondence  between  temperance  and  self-reliance  is  again  ap- 
parent. The  total  numbers  in  workhouses  in  Ireland  from  1855  to 
1860,  and  the  total  poor-rate  collected  in  those  years,  are  as 
Mows : — 


Paupers  in  Workhouses. 

1855 79,211 

1856 63,235 

1857 50,665 

1858 45,790 

1859 40,380 

1860 41,271 


Rates  Collected. 

1855 £835,894 

1856 723,204 

1857 585,583 

1858 525,595 

1859 523,065 

1860 509,380 


Showing  a  reduction  of  37,940  paupers  per  annum  and  of  £326,514 
per  annum  rates  collected.  It  is  probable  that  many  disturbing 
circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account  in  dealing  with  these 
statistics,  but  the  great  and  incontrovertible  fact  remains,  and  the 
■oral  which  it  conveys. 


PUNISHMENT    AND    REFORMATION. 


JjJrtsttoent. 
Thx  Right  Ho*,  ths  Attorhey-General  for  Ireland. 

Vittttyxmbtntz. 
The  Hon.  Judge  Berwick.        |  B.  Lloyd  Bakes,  Esq. 


•Secretaries. 
George  Melly,  Esq. 
Martih  Ware,  Ju».,  Esq. 


Eocal  &erttarits. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Monahaw. 
P.  J.  Murray,  Esq. 


Li  this  Department  are  discussed  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  Pre- 
IMion  and  Repression  of  Crime ;  the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  the  best  mode 
^secondary  punishment;  prison  discipline;  the  management  of  reformatory 
schools  and  institutions,  Ac. 


SUMMARY   OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  On  the  Spirit  of  the  Acts  in  Force."     By  the  Rev.  B.  Lynch. 
"  On  the  Treatment  of  Young  Offenders."    By  Sheriff  Wateon. 
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E  Harmony  of  the  Temperance?  Reformation  with  the  Objects  of 
the  Social  Science  Association."     By  James  Haughton, 

1  The  Etiology  of  Drunkenness."     By  F.  R.  Lees,  M.D, 

E  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks  on  the  Lord's  Day."  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Caine. 

'The  Responsibility  of  the  Women  of  Great  Britaiu,  with 
relation  to  Intemperance."     By  Mrs.  Fison, 

'On  Death  Punishment."     By  James  HaughKni. 

The  Preventive  Mission  at  Bristol."     By  Frances  P,  Cobbe. 


!>!-.  ■[  <>|MN    ON    CXIMIH1X    LAW    AMF,NI'Mi:M\ 

On  the  rending  of  the  paper  by  the  Riirht  I  Inn,  James  Whiti 
printed  at  i>,  39$,  the  following  discussion  ensued  : — 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  his  right  bon.  and  learned  friend  had  referred  to  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Pe*Ti  share  En  the  alteration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  he  wished 
to  observe  that  he  had  assisted  Sir  Robert  in  hi*  exertional  by  opposing  lam 
most  bitterly  and  successfully  upon  the  errors  he  committed  in  insisting  <m 
painisbing  forgery  by  death.  He  would  do  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  justice  to  aay 
that  he  acted  with  tbe  greatest  possible  fairness  and  candour,  and  afterwards 
assisted  him  in  abolishing  seven  or  eight  other  cases  of  capital  punishment. 

The  K  eco  an  eh  of  Birmingham  expressed  bis  concurrence  in  Mr.  Wbit- 
viewB,  He  related  instances  to  show  that  capital  punishment  always  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  class  of  crimes  fur  which  it  was  in 
At  the  time  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor,  a  man  fur  whom  there  was  id 
palliation  was  convicted  of  a  serious  forgery,  lie?  (Mr.  Hill)  went  to  Laid 
Brougham  to  get  him  to  use  bis  influence  to  prevent  the  man  from  being  exeeutel 
His  lordship  said  the  case  was  so  bad  that  if  the  man  was  not  executed,  noose 
could  afterwards  sutler  death  for  forgery ;  hut  that  be  would  do  what  he  could  in 
the  Cabinet,  The  matter  was  carefully  discussed,  and  the  result  was  that  she 
man  was  reprieved,  and  in  two  years  after  tbe  punishment  of  death  for  forgoy 
was  abolished.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Hill  stated  thai  Pet* 
Leopoldi  who  had  been  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  became  Emperor 
of  Austria,  tbolishcd  capital  punishment  altogether,  and  crime  of  all  kinds 
rapidly  decreased  in  the  duchy. 

Mr.  D*  C.  Heron,  QX\,  made  some  observations  upon  the  paper  of  Mr. Water- 
side, so  far  as  it  related  to  the  codification  of  the  statute  law.  The  codification  cf 
the  law  had  occupied  11k?  attention  of  the  first  jurists  and  statesmen  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  The  other  details,  such  as  tbe  assimilation,  the 
amelioration,  and  the  uniting  in  one  statute  book  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng 
and  Ireland  bud  n-ceivid  the  full  approbation  of  every  jurist  who  had  writ! 
Qm  -iii'.i- 1 ."  fat  the  lasl  fifty  years  With  respei  I  lu  the  abolition  of  the  GOD 
tion  of  property  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  punishment,  there  were  many  < 
which  that  abolition  ought  not  to  take  place,  For  example,  if  a  person  by  l 
of  fraud  accumulated  large  property  and  invested  it  in  land,  neither  beT  upon 
conviction  of  felony,  nor  his  family,  ought  to  retain  that  property  am  mora  than 
a  pickpocket  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  purse  he  was  convicted  of  stealing. 
The  only  way  to  consolidate  the  law  practically  was  to  take  up  particular  portions 
of  the  law  and  con  ho  I  id  ate  gradually,  but  any  general  codification  was  imp 
BO  long  as  it  had  to  pass  an  assembly  o-n/i sting  of  over  GOO  members,  « 
of  whom  was  entitled  to  speak  upon  and  criticise  details.  The  only  two  insii 
in  history  of  a  general  code  being  passed  successfully  were  the  Code  Justi 
and  the  Code  Napoleon.  They  were  both  passed  by  despotic  Governments, 
the  one  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  the  other  the  approval  of  the  1 
Consul,  alone  were  required  to  give  validity  and  force.  But  so  long  as  the}  had 
Parliamentary  government  tbe  difficulty  of  passing  one  code  must  exist. 

The  President  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  views  put  forward  in  Mr. 
Whiteside's  paper. 
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HUSSION  ON   THE    PROPRIETY  OP   THE   8ENTENCE   OP   THE   JUDGE 
IMMEDIATELY   FOLLOWING   THE   VERDICT. 

Mr.  Foot  having  read  his  paper  on  this  subject,  printed  at 
404, 

dr.  Gerkon  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Foot  would  make  any  distinction  between 
cases  of  prisoners  found  guilty  after  trial  and  those  who  plead  guilty.  He 
ught  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  expedient  to  delay  passing  sentence,  in 
er  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries  as  to  character.  He  had  great 
tots  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory.  He  thought  the  judge  should  have  full 
e  for  reflection.  Judges  were  but  mere  men  after  all,  and  in  many  cases  might 
so  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  enormity  of  a  crime,  as  to 
iDOunce  too  severe  a  sentence.  That  would  be  avoided  by  deferring  the  pro- 
mcing  of  sentence  for  some  time.  Besides,  the  taking  time  for  reflection 
ested  their  sentences  with  a  far  greater  appearance  of  impartiality  in  the  eyes 
the  people. 

Ilr.  P.  J.  M'Kknna  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Foot.  The  moral  effect  of  a  sen- 
ce  was  quite  destroyed  by  the  fact  of  its  being  pronounced  by  a  judge  in  an 
pty  court  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  a  whole  batch  of  pri- 
ters  were  "  polished  off"  at  once.  As  to  Mr.  Gernon's  objection  that  a  judge 
old  not  have  time  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  a  prisoner,  it  should  be  re- 
inhered  that,  whether  in  the  case  of  persons  who  plead  guilty  or  are  found 
lty,  witnesses  as  to  character  must  be  examined  on  oath  then  and  there, 
fir  Baldwin  Leighton  declared  that  his  experience  as  an  English  magistrate 
•  entirely  in  favour  of  Mr.  Foot's  theory.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
m  who  had  heard  the  trial  should  hear  the  sentence.  Another  reason  in 
our  of  it  was  that  it  was  very  hard  to  keep  a  prisoner  in  the  cells  two  or  three 
m  while  awaiting  sentence. 

lir.  Sheriff  Watson  said  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  Scotland  was,  as  a  general 
e,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  verdict.  He 
«ght  it  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  a  convicted  prisoner  in  suspense  as  to  his  fate  for 
ledayB. 

Ir.  Baker  thought  the  question  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  hearing 
lie  sentence  by  those  who  heard  the  trial  was  greatly  overrated.  The  part  of 
>urt  set  apart  for  the  lower  order — the  class  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the 
ring  of  the  sentence — was  so  situated  that  very  little  of  the  proceedings  could 
heard. 

fr.  Devitt  said  Mr.  Baker  was  under  a  mistake  as  to  Irish  assize  courts,  which 
v  always  thronged  by  the  lower  order  of  people. 

lir.  Gernon  said  it  was  not  the  fact  that  sentences  given  at  the  end  of  assizes 
e  given  before  empty  benches.  Surely  the  friends  and  sympathizers  of  the 
oners  would  not  desert  them. 

It.  Foot  said  he  had  frequently  known  the  books  to  be  ruled  in  the  preseno 
■ely  of  the  clerk  of  the  Crown.    He  remembered  a  case  of  faction  fight  when 
pe  number  of  persons  were  tried,  and  crowds  journeyed  twenty  miles  to  hea 
trial.    The  assizes  lasted  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  and  the  sentences  were  no 
Bounced  till  they  had  closed.    What  was  the  result  ?    The  whole  moral  effec 
I  loot,  as  they  were  pronounced  in  presence  of  the  prisoners  themselves  and  the 
;  officials  only.    During  the  tithe  agitation,  the  Insurrection  Act  decreed  that 
■own  convicted  of  agrarian  offences  should  be  at  once  sentenced  and  trans- 
Cod  from  the  dock.    The  moral  effect  produced  thereby  could  not  be  over* 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE   IKISH   CONVICT   SYSTEM. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Captain  Crofton,  printed  at 
419, 

Lord  Brougham  said — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  with  what  deep  interest 
»re  heard  the  able  and  lucid  statement  of  Captain  Crofton.    There  b  bat  one 
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sentence  in  it  which  I  can  say  I  not  only  lament  bat  disapprove  :  I  mean  that  in 
which  he  talka  of  his  own  retirement.  With  Captain  Crofton's  retirement  retirei 
my  confidence  in  the  system ;  and  1  look  forward  with  absolute  dismay  to  id 
experiment  tried  for  the  next  two  or  three  yearm  and  then  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  shall  Had  that  it  baa  failed  because  Captain  Crofton  has  retired. 

The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  heggpd  to  add  his  lament  to  that  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  to  the  retirement  of  Captain  Crofton.  He  offered  himself  as  a  wit* 
ness  of  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  Irish  convict  system,  and  he  trusted  tint 
he  would  not  have— borrowing  the  words  of  Grattao— **  to  follow  Its  bears*  to  tbe 
grave."  Mr.  Hill  then  proceeded  to  deliver  some  remarks  on  the  English  sad 
Irish  Convict  Systems.  He  paid  the  highest  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  latter 
system,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  principles  that  good  conduct  should  shorten  the 
term  of  punishment,  and  that  inducements  to  better  their  condition  should  lie 
held  out  to  all.  Its  means  of  operation  were  instruction  and  incitement.  Instruc- 
tion diminished  ihe  necessity  for  powerful  incitements  of  an  immediate  kind.  The** 
therefor^  gradually  decreased,  till  in  the  intermediate  stage  they  could  hi 
said  to  exist  at  all.  But  as  they  decreased  the  expectation  of  liberty  inc 
and  that  expectation,  combined  with  the  pood  principles  imbibed,  and  the 
habits  acquired,  operated  to  insure  sedulous  regard  to  duties,  however 
and  onerous.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  Of  discharge  on  license,  they 
these, — First,  the  prisoner  had  obtained  his  discharge  by  bis  own  exertioni 
his  motives  to  do  well  were  strengthened  by  bis  liability  to  have  his  license 
drawn.  License  was  withdrawn  without  the  commission  of  a  new  offence, 
on  proof  that  the  holder  had  entered  on  a  course  of  life  which  showed  his  refor- 
mation to  Ik?  incomplete.  To  carry  out  this  scheme  police  supervision  was  neoss- 
eary,  but  that  supervision  was  nor  necessarily  hostile,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  was  the  very  reverse.  Belief  In  the  possibility  of  reformation,  thongs 
it  had  not  pervaded  the  whole  of  society,  was  yet  the  faith  of  nearly  all  who  woe 
brought  into  contact  with  the  criminal  classes.  Prison  officers  and  police  often 
afforded  assistance  to  prisoners.  The  Birmingham  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  h*J 
been  tbunded  by  prison  officers  j  and  under  the  Irish  system  the  chief  officers  of 
the  police  were  not  only  friends  mid  advisers,  but  protectors  of  the  licenses* 
warding  off  suspicion  from  them  by  showing  that  they  were  in  honest  employment, 
and  testifying  to  their  good  conduct.  Mr.  Hill  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  to 
jjreat  energy!  ability,  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Crofton,  who  had  placed  the 
Irian  couvtf't  eystea  in  he  preneat  oneoesofb]  poettfoo, 

Mr.  C.  Cobbe,  a<<  0(M  of  the  DHtgistrates  resident  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  convict  depot  at  Lnsfc,  stated  that  he  had  never  heard  a  whisper  of 
bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  there.  He  believed  even  bad  language 
was  not  beard  amongst  them.  He  knew  that  they  loved  Captain  Crofton,  and  hid 
been  exceedingly  digressed  by  his  illness. 

Mr,  Organ,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  said  there  was  so 
hesitation  felt  in  employing  the  men  onto  the  convict  reformatory  system, 
plovers  of  the  highest  social  eminence  in  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin 
came  to  the  prison  gate,  ami  inquired  if  there  were  any  men  eligible  for  ci 
meat.      The  demand  for  men  frequently  exceeded  the  supply,  and  it  was 
cose  at  that  moment. 

Mr,  P.  J.  M*Kenna  said  there  seemed  to  lie  some  delicacy  about  the  cause  of 
Captain  Crofton's  retirement ;  but  he  should  say,  that  to  him  it  was  plain  that  Kf 
cause  was  the  leaving  Captain  Crofton  without  a  colleague,  owing  to  the  ill-time* 
economy  of  the  Government*  There  should  be  some  strong  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

Mi\  Baker  said  he  hoped  such  assist  fincc  would  be  piven  to  Captain  Crofton  at 
would  enable  him,  notwithstanding  his  ill  health,  to  retain  the  head  direction  of 
the  convict  system. 

^  Mr.  IIaoohton  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  adopted  recommending  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  to  the  Council. 

The  Prbsioext  hear  lily  concurred  in  everything  said  relative 
Crofton.    No  one  could  more  regret  the  loss  of  bis  services,  both  on  private 
public  grounds.    With  reference  to  the  non -appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Lentaigue  he  should  say  that  it  bad  not  been  determined  at  all  not  to  fill  up  the 
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Hon,  but  merely  to  take  time  and  ■  x -insider  if  it  were  necessary.  He  hoped 
the  determination  would  he  such  as  would  enable  them  to  induce  Captam  Croftonp 
if  he  felt  justified,  In  holding  his  post. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  OFFENDERS. 

.  Sheriff  Watson  read  a  paper  4*  On  the  Treatment  of  Young 
Offenders,' '  founded  upon  the  method  pursued  in  the  Aberdeen 
ehoola,  and  the  beneficial  results  ittaittfhT*  In  concluding,  he  said 
had  been  strongly  urged  on  the  GtotenUBeSt  that  the  industrial 
school  should  receive  a  share  of  the  Parliamentary  grant;  but  it 
appeared  to  be  the  principle  of  Cim  ernment  to  give  only  to  thn-e 
who  were  able  to  do  something  for  themselves,  and  to  increase  the 
ants  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  receivers.  If  this  principle 
been  acted  upon  by  the  patrons  of  industrial  schools,  little  piO- 
reas  would  have  been  made  in  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  and 
ne,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  would  still  be  overrun 
ith  juvenile  vagrants,  and  the  prisons  would  be  I  receptacle  for 
When  lately  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
EIoBtB6  of  Commons,  he  had  stated  his  opinion  that  Government 
Id  allow  the  managers  of  industrial  schools  one-third  of  the 
tte  cost  of  each  child,  that  being  about  the  proportion  ex- 
on  the  education  department. 

On  the  reading  of  the   papers  by  Mr,  Murray  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Monahan,    "  On    the    Irish    Catholic    and    Protestant  Reformatory 
rhools,"  printed  at  pp.  461 — 478,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Fish,  printed 
at  p.  473,  the  following  discussion  took  place ; — 

Mr-  Greer  alluded  to  some  cases  where  the  managers  of  reformatories  refused  to 
Admit  boys  sent  by  the  magistrates,  tlm  result  of  which  was  that  the  young  offenders 
1  to  be  discharged  withoat  undergoing  adequate  punishment.  That  seemed  to 
r  requiring  remedy.  He  desired  to  know  whether  the  same  defect 
]  in  England.  There  was  a  mixed  school  in  Belfast,  and  he  had  considerable 
-  whether  this  was  not  an  infringement  of  the  Act,  whieh  said  that  the  boy 
d  he  placed  in  a  reformatory  under  the  exclusive  control  of  persons  profess- 
s&me  religion  as  his  parents  or  guardians.  Iu  some  parts  of  the  country 
ejudices  existed  against  the  system  on  account  of  its  expense — 7*.  per  week  for 
be  maintenance  of  on  inmate  as  against  2*.  per  week  for  a  pauper. 
Judge  Berwick  said  that  it  was  he  who  had  framed  the  Irish  Reformatory 
Act,  The  distinct  object  of  the  Act  wa.i  to  secure  the  transmission  of  children  to 
ries  conducted  by  those  of  the  same  religious  persuasions  as  themselves. 
one  who  knew  anything  of  Ireland  was  aware  of  I  he  strong  feeling  that 
about  the  interference  rof  one  religious  persuasion  with  the  children  of 
another.  The  Irish  Reformatory  Aet  WM,  in  the  llrst  instance,  thrown  out  of 
Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  exclusive  religious  training  not 
being  fully  and  absolutely  recognised.  The  present  Act  was  framed,  a*  Mr. 
Murray,  the  originator  of  It,  knew,  to  secure  the  religious  training  of  the  child  in 
persuasion  that  his  parent*  or  guardians  professed.  He  (Judge  Ber- 
k)  wae  a  supporter  of  the  National  System  of  education.  He  was  for  the 
mixed  system  in  the  secular  education  of  the  children  of  the  whole  country.  That 

rile  he  held  to  be  the  proper  one  to  at  I  opt,  and  he  never  heard  an  answer  to 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  children  involved  in  crime,  who  are 


•  See  Tr*n*.  I860,  pp+  505—513. 
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to  be  reformed,  lie  conceived  that,  no  education  for  that  purpose  was  of  iqt  naa 
except  it  Included  religkma  training;  and,  in  providing  Tor  that  religious  tram% 
so  deeply  important  t«>  the  future  prospects  of  the  juvenile  offenders,  the  A 
tinctly  provided  that  the  child  should  be  sent  to  »  reformatory  under  ft 
give  management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  Ma  parents  or 
guardians.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Act.  Ai  to  the  expense 
of  the  Byitem,  that  was  but  a  trilling  matt  it  in  oampsxison  witb  the  injury  that 
would  result  to  the  country  if  tin     >  item  were  allowed  to  drop. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fish,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  said  there  was  a  convention 
between  him  and  the  Catholic  clergyman  who  managed  the  Catholic  reformatory 
in  his  district,  by  which  any  child  sent  to  the  wron^r  reformatory,  owing  to  a 
mistake  as  to  his  religion,  was  scut  back  again.    That  convention  was  always 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  why  could  it  not  be  followed  elsewhere?     Betw 
two  reformatories,  there  was  not  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yor' 
single  boy  who  had  been  twice  con  vie  ted.     He  hoped  that   managers  of  refor- 
matories would  always  have  power  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  caae^ 
the  magistrate.     Many  cases  were  necessarily  refused  in  England,  and  often  the 
magistrate?  knew*  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  reformatory  as  to  accommodation, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  Act  they  administered. 

The  President  said  that  he  considered  the  paper  by  Mr.  Fish  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  interest.  That  geiilluinaa  had  great  experience  is 
reformatories,  had  long  managed  our  m  Cottle  Howard,  in  Yorkshire,  nndsr 
the  auspices  of  Lord  Carlisle,  with  the  greatest  success.  The  authority  of  hi* 
paper  should  therefore  be  very  great. 

Mr.  J,  Hauqhton  said  there  was  really  very  little  room  for  discussion  on  the 
subject  All  that  he  hail  heard  tended  to  the  conclusion  that  reformatories  had 
been  most  successful.  1  [e  himself  had  at  one  time  objected  to  them,  as  tending 
to  make  parents  and  guardians  careless  of  their  children.  But  since  he  hid 
learned  that  a  legal  power  existed  to  compel  them  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  children  in  reformatories,  that  objection  hod  been  overcome. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Ltoch  read  a  paper  entitled,  u  Observations  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Acta  iu  force  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  Reforms* 
tion  of  Juvenile  Delinquency/'  in  which  lie  refuted  the  ordinary 
objections  to  the  reformatory  movement,  viz.,  that  the  reformatory 
system  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  vice,  and  that  it  involves  toe 
great  an  expenditure  of  public  money  to  justify  its  adoption.  Mr. 
Lynch  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  whatever  in  the  former 
objection.  If  it  hud  been  true,  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquent* 
must  have  increased,  whereas  it  was  well  known  that  the  contrary 
result  was  proved.  The  reformatory  system  had  fully  and  ads* 
quately  accomplished  its  ends,  and  the  children  subjected  to  it  hod 
been  thoroughly  and  permanently  reformed.  The  second  objection 
Mr.  Lynch  met  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  expense  of 
reforming  a  young  offender  and  that  of  prosecuting,  convicting,  tod 
punishing  him  as  an  habitual  criminal, 

INTEMFEBAKCE.* 

The  subject  of  intemperance  has  frequently  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association,  though  not  more  frequently  than  its  impor- 
tance, as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  social  evils,  demanded.  The 
fullness  with  which  it  was  discussed  at  the  Glasgow  meeting,  and 


•  See  Tram.    1859, 
i  p.  5t>7* 
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toe  comprehensive  and  almost  exhaustive  papers  on  the  subject, 
included  in  our  Transactions  of  last  vein,  rendered  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  exclude  from  publication  (.he  excel  tent 
papers  of  Dr.  Lees,  Mr.  Haughton,  Mr.  Caine,  and  Mrs*  Fison.  Of 
the  two  former  wo  give  brief  abstracts.  The  latter  have  been  made 
public  through  other  channels. 

Dr.  F..  R.  Lees  read  a  paper  "On  the  Etiology  of  Drunken  n<  u, 
od  its  Relation  to  the  State."  He  brought  forward  die  statement 
the  action  of  alcohol  upon  life  was  that  of  a  poison,  exhibiting 
in  an  arrest  of  vitality,  as  the  latest  conclusion  of  physiological 
rue  <>n  the  subject.  He  held  that  the  only  proximate  and  uui- 
cause  of  drunkenness  was  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks*  a 
i  arising  not  from  any  social  condition,  but  from  a  belief  in  their 
icellenee.  As  pathological  or  morbid  agents,  their  use  tended  to 
eaerate  an  appetite  for  their  increased  use  in  time  aud  ntettom 
■tan  had  also  sanctioned  that  use.  Ignorance  and  usage  having 
one  their  worst,  and  originated  the  national  craving  tor  drink, 
alters  were  aggravated  by  empirical  legislative  remedies.  Above 
450  Acts  of  Parliament,  in  Jess  than  so  many  years,  had  been  pu 
op  the  result,  by  licensing  the  cause,  to  lessen  the  appetite  by 
g  the  facilities  for  its  gratification.  Dr.  Lees  pointed  out 
id  effects  of  the  increase  of  public-houses.  w  A  nourishing 
tiblie-house,"  he  said,  "was  synchronous  with  a  well-tenanted  poor- 
i  iiusy  hospital,  a  full  asylum,  and  a  crowded  jail,"  Dr.  Lees 
faded  nearly  as  follows: — "It  cannot  befitting  that  the  Slate 
thoul.1  license  an  immoral  dehumanizing  trade  like  this,  and  become, 
in  effect,  the  agent  and  distributor  of  that  which  interferes  with  its 
own  function  as  protector,  as  well  as  with  the  civilization  of  the  age. 
To  license  the  facilities  for  crimes,  and  the  exciters  of  it,  is  to 
become  accessory  to  crime  itself.  The  State  reposes  upon  the  know- 
and  self-control  of  its  subjects;  and  to  open  houses  for  the 
sale  of  that  *  brain  poison,*  whose  special  function  is  to  provoke 
misrule,  to  destroy  self-government,  and  becloud  the  intelligence,  is 
a  kind  of  social  suicide.  To  do  this,  on  the  plea  of  revenue,  is  to 
kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs,  to  shorten  the  Jives  and 
diminish  the  number  who  pay  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
immensely  the  burdens,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  which 
render  taxes  needful  or  justifiable.  Moreover,  the  license  system 
is  an  anomaly  in  legislation.  It  is  based  on  no  principle,  is  vindi- 
cated by  no  success.  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  history  of  patchwork 
and  of  failure.  *  The  present  law/  says  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle  worth, 
as  foreman  of  the  Liverpool  grand  jury,  in  their  presentment  to 
the  judge,  August,  1859,  *  neither  effectually  promotes  wholesome 
restraint,  nor  is  it  consistent  wTitb  an  unfettered  trade.'  Publicans 
dislike,  and  the  public  detest  it.  It  is  sustained  neither  by  morals 
nor  intelligence,  and  is  held  together  only  by  the  profits  of  some 
influential  brewers  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  conservatism  of  opinion 
in.  the  House.  The  maleficent  relations  of  the  liquor  traffic  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  State  no  one  is  rash  enough  to  deny, 
61  x  K 
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Whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  ethics,  or  of  political  economy,  or 

of  social  order,  this  matter  demands  serious  attention  and  proapt 

settlement.     In   the  words   of  the  grand  jury,  from  whom  \\im 

already  cited,  *  no  graver  question  of  domestic  legislation  au 

action  of  the  executive  government,'     To  enumerate  only  a  fewrfj 

the   evils    of  the  drink  traffic: — In  destroying    many  roil 

quarters  of  grain,  it  enhances  the  market-price  of  food.     In  fortuj  f 

us  to  seek  ahroad  a  supply  of  bread-stuffs,  necessitated  by  thede§tfs>| 

tion  of  grain  at  home,  it  occasions  the  exportation  of  gold,  sod  t*  I 

needless   loss  of  labour  and  value  in  the  transit.     It  absorbs,  hi  4h  | 

structive  consumption,  about  twenty  millions  of  the  w:i- 

labourer,  as  well  as  induces  much  loss  of  time,  and  il 

tin*  floating  capital  and  the  wage-fund  of  tin.*   country. 

thi-,  directly,  it  creates  seven-truths  of  our  pauperism,  two-thinfef* 

our  lunacy,   one-half  of  our  disease  and  premature  death,  and  8 

total  cost  and  consequences  entails  a  yearly  loss  of 

100,000,000  of  pounds  sterling  upon  the  inhabitants  - 

Kingdom.     If  we  are  agreed,  then,  as  to  the  maguitud 

of  intemperance,  as  to  its  connexion  (to  the  extent  of,  at  least,  tlflfl 

fourths  of  the  whole)  with  the  traffic,  and  ns  to  i|r 

which  we  may  proceed  to  deal  with  it,  the  last  quest i 

the  method  of  action.     An  influential  writer,  Mr.    1 

says,  '  Drunkenness  is  first  to  be  thought  of  a 

puhlic  order  ;  it  is  the  immediate  and  tlie  most  frequ> 

Grimes  of  violence;  it   is  the  cause  of  domestic  misery,  ai 

disease,  and  of  the  destitution,   which  affiicr,  and  which  to  Leri 

upon  certain  classes  of  the  community,  and  which  throw  lj 
fiscal  burden  upon  all.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  ti 
— the  public  inind — the  public  force — needs  be  restrained  br  i 
scruples  in  dealing  vigorously,  and  as  best  it  may,  with 
which  so  inanv  of  the  guiltless  arc  injured/*  But  the  coi 
must  act,  either  directly,  by  its  voice  in  districts,  or  rep 
by  the  law  of  Parliament,  operating  nationally.  BoA  a 
action  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  tie  eii« 
partly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  ami  pi 
okanctor  of  the  people.  In  regard  to  the  liquor  tratiV 
all  accounts,  the  plan  which  would  leave  the  decision  of  ft 
(as  nr  present  is  done  imperfectly)  with  the  district.  The  •£; 
alteration  proposed  is  in  the  extent  of  the  constituency.  In*tt^< 
a  few  magistrates  being  permitted  to  decide  whether  this  of  I 
house  should  be  licensed  in  any  neighbourhood,  I  would  hare* 
absolute  power  of  veto  extended  to  the  neighbours  themselves***1 
must  best  know  whether  any  such  business  is  required  amongrttk 
for  their  convenience,  and  knowing,  wrill  decide  free  from  iinfHf* 
i  d t Brest,  association,  error,  and  prcj udice.  Such  a  power,  the  eie*** 
of  which  is  to  be  dependent  upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  not  less  **• 
two-thirds,  cannot  possibly  be  exercised  prematurely,  and  mtif t  ■** 


*  "  Ultimate  Civilization/*  p.  838. 
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irily  be  the  sequel  to  a  long  course  of  discussion,  registering  the  self- 
enial,  the  virtue,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Imperial 
urs,  on  this  subject,  would  certainly  be  premature  at  the  present 
me,  and  give  rise  to  neglect,  evasion,  and  other  evils,  in  many 
istricts ;  but  the  principle  that  allowed  the  introduction  of  prohibi- 
ten into  districts  would  grow,  until  the  whole  country  became 
nanimous  ;  not  anywhere  preceding  public  opinion,  it  would  quietly 
nd  naturally  extend,  until  an  imperial  law  would  simply  index  the 
ensus  of  facto.  This  plan  has  another  advantage ;  it  will  not  post- 
one  the  proper  fruits  of  a  ripened  intelligence  existing  in  one 
istrict  to  the  distant  day  when  the  passiveness,  interest,  or  igno- 
mce  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  collectively  shall  be  overcome.  It 
ill  enable  the  social  reformer  to  reap  as  he  goes  on,  thus  cherishing 
is  own  faith  in  progress,  and  stimulating  other  districts  to  action  in 
ta  same  direction  as  his  own.  For  example,  there  are  104  parishes 
i  Scotland  now,  containing  a.  population  of  80,117,  without  a  liquor 
cence  of  any  kind;  would  it  not  be  a  palpable  evil  to  inflict  such  a 
ling  upon  them  by  an  imperial  enactment  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  equally 
long  to  prevent  parishes  getting  rid  of  these  curses,  when  they 
esire  it,  on  the  ground  that  all  other  parishes  are  not  ready.  That 
ich  a  power  is  felt  to  be  necessary  and  just  has  been  very  recently 
lade  evident  by  a  complete  canvass  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  the 
bee  from  whence  proceeded  a  petition  to  Parliament  asking  for 
be  power  to  deal  with  the  traffic,  signed  by  above  11,000  persons. 
Written  returns  from  the  adult  inhabitants  were  obtained,  in  reply 
9 the  question,  'Are  you  for  the  Permissive  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
*nior  traffic,'  to  the  following  purport: — For  the  Bill,  17,136; 
gainst,  840." 

Mr.  Haughton  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Tempe- 
uce  Reformation  with  the  Objects  of  the  Social  Science  Association." 
Hie  author  strongly  advocated  the  general  spread  of  temperance 
nongst  all  classes,  and  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  object  by 
Bgifllativo  enactment  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  He 
Vis  of  opinion  that  many  whose  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the  total 
ftitinence  movement  would  produce  immense  effects  did  not  enter 
■to  the  wprk,  because  they  would  be  obliged,  if  they  did  so,  to 
toeome  total  abstainers  themselves;  and  this  refusal  to  make  a  self- 
•frifice  the  author  deplored,  but  trusted  it  would  yet  be  overcome. 
He  adduced  statistics  to  show  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
fc>b  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  argued  that  all  the  money  thus 
Upended  was  in  the  main  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  besides  doing 
■•eh  injury  to  the  people. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mi.  Haughton  read  a  paper  "  On  Death  Punishment,"  in  which  he 
located  its  abolition  and  the  substitution  of  a  secondary  punishment. 
Q  said  it  was  well  known  that  the  question  had  long  engaged 
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the  consideration  of  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  every  civilbed 
country,  who  had  felt  that  the  extreme  punishment  had  its  origin 
in  the  barbarism  of  the  early  ages,  and  that,  as  society  advanced  out  of 
this  barbarism  into  a  higher  condition  of  civilization,  it  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  system  more  in  accordance  with  principles  of  equity 
benevolence,  and  Christianity*  As  society  advanced  the  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  death  punishment  became  more  and  more  absolute: 
In  some  countries  it  was  erased  from  the  statute  book ;  in  o: 
public  voice  was  raised  for  its  abolition.  In  this  country  deatb 
punishment  remained  on  the  statute  book  for  six  or  seven  crimes; 
hut,  practically,  it  was  only  enforced  against  one— namely,  murder* 
The  relaxation  of  the  criminal  law  had  in  nowise  tended  t»>  k--»i  iti- 
seenrity  of  life  and  property.  No  one  would  contend  that,  forth* 
C  preservation  of  life  and  property,  we  should  return  to  tho* 
bloody  times  when  the  scaffold  demanded  its  victims  for  some  sixlf 
Of  sc  verity  «  rimrs,  that  are  now  more  effectually  prevented  by  humur 
punishment,* 

Mi—  Fkaves  P.  Corbe  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Preventive Mmsmi 
at  Bristol,"  in  which  she  pointed  out  the  aid  and  protection  gives Ij 
the  Mission  to  young  females,  and  argued  that  a  system  which  M 
proved  so  successful  deserved  general  attention  and  trial.  The  trail 
principle  of  Social  Science  was  well  expressed  by  a  Russian  g*H 
man  :— "  God  has  not  so  constituted  the  world  but  that  there  are  km 
which,  when  we  discover  and  obey  thctn*  will  remove  the  mount* 
of  woe  and  suffering  under  which  our  fellow-creatures  are  groaning* 
Our  of  the  laws  of  safety  for  young  girls  was  kindly  and  plfl 
guardianship,  and  the  object  of  the  Mission  was  to  place  ft 
girls  under  the  care  of  ladies  interested  in  their  welfare.      InBi 
where  the  Mission  was  in  full  operation,  1000  poor  girls  w< 
in  two  years,  at  an  expense  of  £.500.  Workhouse  girls  in  towns  irf 
cities,  owing  to  their  defective  training,  had  special  claims  uponc* 
cons  iderat  ion  *f 


*  See  Tram.  1857,  p.  285  ;  also  Tram.  1869,  p.  467. 
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On    the   Physical   Degeneration    of    Town    Population.       By 
John  Beddoe,  M.D. 

N  a  former  paper,  read  before  this  Association  at  the  meeting  of 
1857,  I  called  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  of  town  populations 
this  country,  and  to  the  physical  degeneracy  whirl \  so'in-  hitherto 
to  have  accompanied  it.  The  subject  has  lost  none  of  its  importance 
r»-  that  time  9  in  fact,  the  revelations  of  the  recent  census,  though 
y  only  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  those  who  had  directed  atten- 
to  it,  still  more  imperatively  call  us  to  its  consideration.  It 
that  we,  who,  down  almost  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
>,as  compared  frith  the  Germans,  Hollanders,  French,  and  Italians, 
statistically  a  nice  of  villagers  and  country  people,  are  rapidly 
ing  concentrated  into  urban  communities.  In  purely  rural 
fricte  the  population  diminishes,  not  indeed  by  the  employment  of 
hands  in  agriculture,  hut  by  the  extinction  of  small  handicrafts, 
the  emigration  or  removal  into  towns  of  the  village  artisans,  and, 
what  is  socially  very  important,  by  the  removal  of  the  wealthy  and 
independent  into  towns  Tor  the  Bake  of  the  advantages  of  society  and 
education,  or  into  watering-places,  the  favoured  maritime  districts, 
for  the  take  of  health  or  pleasure. 

It  appears  that  not  only  does  more  than  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  dwell  in  towns,  but  that  more  than  a 
~mrth  is  cooped  up  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  other  cities  having  a 
pulation  of  more  than  100,000. 

In  Scotland,  about  900,000  persons,  or   nearly  one-third  of  the 
pulation,  live  in  the  eight  principal  towns,  of  which  Glasgow,  the 
e>t.  i>  rapidly  increasing.     In  Ireland,  towns  are  as  yet  compnra- 
few  and  small,  and  during  the  past  ten  years,  many  of  them 
bared  in  the  general  decline  of  the  census  j  but  it  is  noteworthy 
at  the  largest  two,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  follow  the  rule  of  Great 
ritain  rather  than  of  the  sister  island. 
Not  to  speak  of  moral  qualities,  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  nations, 
as  in  individuals,  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  vigour  and  hardi- 
hood by  no  means  always  accompanies  the  greatest  size  and  stature. 
But  if  we  examine  only  a  single  race  at  a  time,  we  shall  find,  I 
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believe,  that  wherever  that  race  attains  its  maximum  of  physical 
development,  if  vises  highest,  in  energy  and  moral  vigour,  and,  ia 
short,  produces  the  kind  of  men  most  serviceable  to  the  State.  Thus, 
the  inhabitant  of  Gude  or  Kajpootaua  is  as  superior  in  courage  mid 
energy  to  the  puny  Bengalee  as  he  is  in  bodily  conformation.  And 
to  come  nearer  home,  what  are  the  portions  of  Great  Britain  whicb 
product)  the  fittest  and  largest  men  ?  I  should  be  disposed  to 
answer,  "  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  &c,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland, 
generally."  And  certainly  these  an  province*  which  produce  more 
than  their  share  of  able,  energetic  men. 

Civilization,  rightly  so  palled,  should,  one  would  think*  by  giving 
to  every  one  greater  and  more  uniform  command  over  the  necessaried 
and  comforts  of  life,  lend  to  increase  physical  vigour,  as  it  does  to 
lengthen   i lie  average    duration  of  life.     Such  cannot,  howBvi 
proved  to  have  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time. 

Civilisation  times  been  connected,  essentially  as  well  as 

etvmologically,  with  the  aggregation  of  men  in  cities — in  fact,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceiveof  one  without  the  other — and  the  physical  degene- 
ration of  the  species  in  many  civilized  communities  arises  from  causes 
which  for  the  must  part  operate  more  powerfully  on  citizens  than  on 
country  people.  Such  are  the  withdrawal  of  many  individuals  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  carried  on  lu  the  open  airf  to 
sedentary  employments  and  close,  crowded  workshops. 

The  aggregation  of  young  persons,  and  their  exposure  to  the  mauy 
indefinable  influences  which  constitute  city  life,  seems  to  have  an 
in  hastening  the  period  of  puberty,  so  that  the  limit  of  growl 
sooner  attained   in   the  city  than   in  the    country.       This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  M.  Que  tele  t.    A  gaiu,  hardly  an? 
agency  that  can  operate  on  a  race  to  its  detriment  is  better  o 
to  be  a  cause  of  physical  degeneracy  than  is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  iA'  which  the  generally  higher  wages  of  labourers  in  town  give 
them  greater  command.       Some  importance  mav  pcrlm) 
to  the  more  stimulating  and  less;  nutritive  quality  of  the  food  sup 
to  growing  children,  to  the  frequent  absence  of  breast-milk  a] 
the    women,  and  the  deficient  supply  of  wholesome    nnadulte 
cow's  milk,  whereby  the  want  might  be  supplied.     White  wheat*:n 
bread,  which  forms  the  staple  food  of  most  children  in  our  great 
towns,  is  ill  adapted  to  supply  the  economy  with  those  earthy  salt* 
which  are  so  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  new  tissues.     Lastly, 
the  vitiation  of  the  air  even  of  the  open  streets  in  towns,  which  has 
recently  been  shown  by  chemical  tests  to  be  far  greater  than  had  been 
supposed,  and  the  furl  her  deterioration  of  that  contained  in  the  smalt, 
crowded,  and  often  unventilable  dwellings  of  the  town  poor,  while  it 
undoubtedly  acts  as  a  cause  of  disease,  may  well  be  believed,  though 
it  cannot  be  proved,  to  depress  the  vital  energies  of  growing  person* 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  their  physical  development. 

No  better  example  could  be  pointed  out  of  the  effects  of  almost  all 
these   causes   combined  than  the  puny  and  unhealthy   otfsprh 
many  of  our  excavators,  that  stalwart  class  of  men  whose  size  an  J 
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physical  power  have  been  the  astonishment  of  the  labourers  of  roauy 
another  country. 

The  diminution  of  mortality  in  particular  towns  which  has  already 

rewarded  the  exertions  of  our  sanitary  reformers  is  not  aecessai  ily, 

when  viewed  from  the  point  I  have  taken,  an  uuiliixcd  good,  for  it 

loay  ba  that  a  great  portion  of  the  lives  thus  preserved  are  those  of 

the  weakly  and  physically  degenerate,  who  are   thus  afforded    the 

Opportunity    of   transmitting    their    defects    to    another    generation. 

Ami  here  it  is  pertinent  to  remark,  that  infanticide,  which  is  or  has 

been    practised    extensively  among    both   civilized  and  uncivilized 

ids,  \m<  been  usually  inflicted  on  feeble  ami  puny  children,  who 

have  thus  been  as  it  were  weeded  out ;  and  accordingly  some  of  the 

peoples   most   deeply  stained  with   this  crime  ftftTO  been    remarkable 

batr  hue  physical   development  :    such  were  the  Spartans  and 

ancient  Norsemen,  and  such  me  the  Rajpoots  of  Hindustan  at  this 

day. 

The  further  prosecution,  however,  of  (he  measures  which  are 
already  saving  so  many  lives  may  be  expected  to  give  increased 
vigour  to  the  general  population,  by  diminishing  the  causes  of  disease. 
Tins  doable  effect  may  be  expected  from  improved  sewerage  and 
water  supply,  from  the  adoption  of  really  effectual  measures  to  repress 
the  adulteration  of  food,  from  the  rigorous  limitation  of  the  numbers 
received  into  Lodging-houses,  from  the  multiplication  of  piffki, 
gymnasia,  playgrounds,  hatlts,  &c,  and  from  the  dissemination  of  a 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  health  among  all  classes. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  all  these  respects,  and  so 
there  is  also  in  two  or  three  other  points  on  which  I  will  enter  a 
tittle  more  into  detail.  One  of  these  is  the  plan  generally  adopted 
in  building  model  lodging-houses  and  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
Lord  Stanley,  in  an  address  to  this  Association,  has  spoken 
of  die  greater  vertical  elevation  of  modern  houses  as  an  improvement, 
a  to  me,  however,  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  inconvenience  and 
the  detriment  to  the  health  of  weakly  persons  involved  in  the  frequent 
t  of  a  number  of  stairs,  it  is  worth  consideration  that  the  specific 
tv  of  population  increases  pretty  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
height  of  houses,  and  that  Dr.  Fan'  has  shown  that,  ceteris 
paribus,  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  directly  eoific  density 

mlatiou.     Again,  if  the  freer  exposure  to  air  ami  a  tall 

building  be  the  supposed  advantage,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
exposure,  and  consequent  capacity   for  ventilation,  is  purchased  at 
the   cost  of  overshadowing  and  confining  the  adjacent  streets  and 
contiguous  lower  dwellings,  as  also  that  it  will  be  completely  lost  if 
raised  to  the  same  height  with  the  former.     Again,  it  is 
able  to  take  heed  that  in  our  zeal  for  the  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  minds  of  poor  children,  we  do  nothing  that  can  stunt  their 
»    or   implant    disease   in    them,   which  is  assuredly   done    not 
seldom  by  assembling  large  numbers  of  little  children  iu  a  small  close 
schoolroom.     I    have    sometimes   observed   the   children    of  decent 
mechanics  and  labourers  to  be  pining  and  growing  pale  and  scrofulous 
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for  want  of  fresh  air,  became  they  were  withheld  from  running  fatty 
about  the  streets,  as  those  of  less  orderly  and  careful  parent  %  wm% 
allowed  to  do. 

Lastly,  a  word  on  the  dietaries  <■!  workhouses,  schools,  and  orpha\ 
asylums.     Those  of  the  first  cluss  of  institutions  'wyei 

ago  notoriously  and  disgracefully  insufficient  for  the  nui 
growing    children,    but  of  late  years  they  have  been  cor 
■mended  ;  and  It  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  see  that  milk  i 
enters  largely  into  many  of  them,  though  more  so  in  the  north  I 
in  the  south  of  England.*     There  are,  however,  other  in 
for  the  rearing  of  children,  whose  dietaries,  if  carefully  looked  tan 
might  he  found  deficient  in  quantity,  quality,  or  variety  ;  and  toaV 
defect,   and   to   the  crowded    unvcntilated   state   of  elass-roomt  tfl] 
dorm i Lories,  as  well  as  to  errors  in  the  moral  inanagenv 
children,   are   to   he  attributed   many  of  the    pale,   spiritless 
bleared  eyes,  and  scrofulous  aspects,  which  are  almost  as  dil 
of  a  charity  school  procession  as  Es  the  uniform  garb. 


Some    Observations    on    the    Social    and    Sanitary    Statt 
the    Labouring    Classes    in    Ireland,      By    THOMAS 
PATRICK,    M,B. 

The    part    of  Ireland  on  which  my  experience   has  bee 

founded  is  a  district  embracing  the  north  of  Meath  and  a  large  jx 
tion  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Ca van  ;  but  from  what  I  have  learaafl 
on  competent  authority,  respecting  the  peasantry  in  other  portal 
of  the  country,  I  believe   thut  in    the    debasement  of  their 
habits,  and  their  ignorance  of  sanitary  laws,   they  approach  i 
places  to  a  painful  level  of  uniformity.    The  causes  which  have 
immediately  tended  to  bring  the  people  to  this  condition  are 
twofold  character,  and  may  be  described  as  partly  external  and 
internal.     By  external,  I  mean  such  material  circumstance?  a* 
embraced  under  the  lie  ads  of  habitation  and  wages  ;  and  by  ini 
those  which  depend  on  the  acquired  habits  of  the  individual,  and  bf 
which   he   is  rendered  more  or  less  capable  of  affecting, 
affected   by  the  former.     Much,  however,   as  the  conditi 
people  for  good  or  evil  may  depend  on  the  influences  arising  fral 
these  two  sources,  and  frequently  as  they  are  found 
aid  the  downward  progress  of  the  poor,  a  very  slight  ex 
will  serve  to  show  us  that  they  do  not  invariably  stand  to  t 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.     For,  if  we  take  the  bo 
peasantry  in  any  district  of  the  country  it  will  be  found,  *e#*& 
to  my  experience,  to  consist  in  varying  proportions  of  at  leari^ 


*  Their  greatest  remaining  fault  is,  perhaps,  the  dividing  of  the  dsily  ****** 
children  two  years  old  into  the  same  small  number  of  meals  which  iawiaww- 
adult  comlitutioas. 
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es  of  persons,  each  of  which  differs  from  the  others  in  the  most 
:ed  degrees,  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  habitations,  their 
es,  food,  wages,  and  means  of  subsistence  generally.  At  the 
of  this  list  I  would  place  the  small  farmer,  so  called,  who  holds 
&ve  to  fifteen  acres,  and  generally  possesses  a  horse  and  cow, 
p,  poultry,  pigs,  and  other  sources  of  emolument.  Next  to  him, 
rint  of  worldly  means,  come  herds  and  other  skilled  labourers, 
are  generally  lodged  in  comfortable  dwellings,  and  have  graz- 
md  other  allowances  given  them  by  their  employers.  Then, 
>  are  the  ordinary  labourers,  who  work  regularly  on  the  farm  or 
e,  whose  comforts  are  more  or  less  looked  after,  particularly  in 
i  of  illness,  and  who  draw  fair  wages  all  the  year  round, 
stly,  I  would  place  a  class  amongst  whom  the  acme  of  want 
wretchedness  is  to  be  found, — those  outlying  populations,  as 
may  be  called,  who  are  squatters  on  the  neglected  property 
me  poor  or  absentee  landlord,  or  some  distant  corporate  body, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  that  of  their 
ies,  to  the  chances  of  occasional  work.  Specimens  of  this  class 
rsons  are  to  be  found  in  every  locality,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
slender  are  their  earnings  when  I  state,  that  in  several  such 
which  I  have  investigated  during  the  six  months  from  last 
mber  to  May,  the  wages  generally  averaged  under  four  shil- 
per  week.  But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  principally  to  direct 
tion  is,  that  amongst  these  several  divisions  of  the  labouring 
js,  separated,  as  I  have  said  above,  by  such  well-marked  distinc- 
,  we  shall  find  the  common  features  of  a  gross  want  of  cleanliness 
gnorance  of  all  sanitary  rules,  utter  indifference  to  comforts  and 
icies  the  most  easily  attainable,  and  a  marked  absence  of  steady 
s  of  industry  and  economy.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  evils, 
h  it  is  in  some  measure  the  object  of  this  paper  to  point  out, 
Mi  in  all  cases  dependent  on  the  external  circumstances  of  the 
xring  classes ;  and,  however  much  we  may  deplore  the  miserable 
leter  of  their  habitations,  in  many  instances,  we  must  yet  feel 
heed  that  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  would  be  only 
top  towards  their  ultimate  improvement.  Good  cottages  will 
ad  an  improved  class  of  poor,  just  as  much  as  the  poor  require 
iproved  class  of  cottages. 

lit  improvement  is  urgently  demanded  in  the  latter  respect  as 
as  the  former  must,  however,  be  evident,  if  we  consider  for  a 
tat  the  unwholesome  character  of  these  dwellings,  their  inevit- 
fendency  to  favour  the  accumulation  of  filth,  and  their  consequent 
nee  in  lowering  the  morale  and  depraving  the  habits  of  the 
e. 

e  usual  Irish  cabin  is  invariably  built  without  the  slightest 
d  to  situation  or  soil.  The  four  walls  of  which  it  consists  are 
Ml  either  of  stones  loosely  piled  together  or  of  clay,  the  latter 
"ial  being  esteemed  preferable,  on  account  of  its  greater  warmth. 
9  interior  it  is  generally  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  apart- 
S  one  of  which  is  called  the  kitchen,  and  the  other  the  room* 
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In  the  former,  the  fire  is  kept  burning,  and  the  meals  are  eaten; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  principal  portion  of  the  family  sleep.  It  u 
their  invariable  practice  to  render  this  room  as  close  and  stifling  u 
possible.  Using  that  little  understood  term,  ventilation,  in  even  in 
loor  ,  it  possesses  none  whatever,  the  only  access  for  air  Wing 

the  duor  which  communicates  with  it  from  the  kitchen.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  this  apartment  furnished  with  a  fireplace  ;  wui 
eviti  where  au  aperture  exists  under  the  name  of  a  winder 
dimensions  are  so  restricted,  as  to  embrace  only  one  small  pane  of 
glass  firmly  imbedded  in  its  centre,  and  which  serves  merely  to  adroit 
:i  tittle  liL'lik  without  the  BmjUlesl  accompaniment  of  air.  EvennV 
former  advantage  is  so  trifling,  that  when  the  doctor  is  sent  for  i 
candle  is  almost  always  provided  to  light  him  to  his  patient »  and 
frequently  have  I  had  occasion  to  note  its  dull  flame  grow  fainnr  « 
it  entered  the  confined  ant]  loaded  atmosphere  which  hung  around. 

The  roof  is,  of  course,  of  thatch,  and  possesses  every  disadvantage 
which  rooting  can  have.  As  Miss  MarUneau  remarks,  it  rots  with  the 
wet,  it  harbours  vermin,  and  is  liable  to  fire  :  but  it  is  also,  a*  ih 
has  i mi*  remarked,  more  frequently  injured  by  the  fowl  which  are 
commonly  to  he  seen  perched  upon  the  rooft  tearing  and  scrap 
the  thatch  in  quantities.  The  rude  and  imperfect  manner  in  wluclt 
the  chimney  is  constructed,  and  not  un  frequently  re  absentt, 

adds  another  source  of  dirt  and  discomfort  t<»  the  interior  of  tho» 
wretched  dwelling*.     To  "stand  out  of  the  drop/*  or  %i  to  sit  down 
out  of  tlie  smoke,"  are  customary  salutations  with  which  the  viiitcr 
is   often  greeted,  the    latter    piece  of  advice   being    founded  on  tk& 
familiar  experience  of  the  inmates,  that  the  confined  smoke  r\>rr*b 
under  the  roof  and  forms  its  densest  and  most  irritating  fiimi 
above  the  h*vel  of  the  doorway.     And  many  a  tin 
when  standing  by  the  bedside  and  endeavouring  to  count 
of  some  lever-stricken  patient,  has  the  dial  of  my  watch 
by  a  heavy  blur  of  rain  and  dissolved  thatch,  intercepted  in  its  pa&agf 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor. 

Often  from  the  «ame  cause,  the  people  are  obliged  to  quit  th< 
at  night,  and  huddle  together  in  a  conn  r  Dear  the  tire,  until  either 
the  rain  lias  ceased  or  the  approach  of  day  permitted  the  met; 
abroad  into  the  fields.     The    floor  being  formed  only  of  the  natural 
Surface  soil  on  which  the  house  is  built,  and  being  so  liable 
access  of  rain  from  the  roof,   is  generally  sodden  and  damp,  sod  *l 
other  times  is  furrowed  into  holes  into  which  arc  thrown  the  potato 
skins  and  other  ofla!  destined  for  the  food  of  the  young  fowls  or  tk 
pig.     I  believe  that  these  cottages  could  in  no  way  be  more  cheaply 
or  usefully  improved  than  by  the  introduction  of  common  brick 
KngS)  which  would  not  only  prevent  a  great  deal  of  injurious  daofV 
but  afford  the  housewife  a  fair  opportunity  of  exercising  some  degree 
of  cleanliness  and  neatness.     There  are  no  fireplaces  or  grates,  as  la* 
turf  is  always  burned  upon  the  hearth  ;  and  this  arrangement  would 
be  little  objectionable,  save  for  the  shocking  accidents  by  fire  to  which 
it  occasionally  gives  rise.     These  occur  for  the  most  part  amongst  the 
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nts  and  younger  children,  who  being  Left  alone  in  the  bonae  "luring 
temporary  absence  of  their  mothers,  tire  attracted  by  the  heat, 
ds  which  they  crawl  over  the  floor,  until  they  place  their  hands 
clothes  within  reach  of  the  burning  cinders.  I  know  no  form  of 
ident  so  universal  in  Ireland  a*  this,  or  one  from  vvliUli  fearful 
tilation  and  deformity  so  often  ensue.  It  also  furnishes  an  instance 
hieh  a  large  amount  of  good  might  be  done,  ami  much  suffering 
L  through  such  simple  suggestions  as  might  be  furnished  by 
siting  or  Sanitary  Association, 
ore  quitting  this  branch  of  my  subject,  Let  me  again  revert  to 
the  lact  that  it  Is  not  in  the  cabin-  of  the  poor  only  these  defects  nro 
to  l*e  found.  Thus,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  in  none  of 
these  houses  is  a  back  door  ever  provided.  The  front  door  is  the> 
common  mode  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  human  as  well  as  other 
inhabitants,  and  forms  also  Hie  only  avenue  through  which  the  slops 
accumulated  filth  of  the  interior  are  ejected.  Within  doors  the 
character  prevails  ;  the  basket  OH  which  the  potatoes  have  been 
to  drain,  the  pot  in  which  the  stirabout  has  hecn  cooked,  furnish 
tables  from  which  they  arc  respectively  eaten.  Of  the  hnuse- 
u  ten  si  I:*,  which  are  necessary  alike  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness- 
decency,  there  is  an  almost  entire  want  ;  and  i'vw  indeed  are  the 
es,  even  of  the  better  class,  in  which  a  medical  man  at  the 
usion  of  his  visit  has  a  chance  of  being  offered  a  basin  of  water 
a  clean  towel.  For  these  are  most  generally  substituted  the  pot 
which  the  family  meals  are  cooked,  or  the  tin  vessel  in  which 
drawn  for  the  family  use  ;  and  it  would  almost  shock 
I  to  what  foul  purposes  such  articles  are  frometimeq 
applied  when  sickness  amongst  any  of  the  members  of  the  family 
obliges  a  long  confinement  to  the  house. 

jet  in  the  order  of  causes  which  materially  affect  the  sanitary 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  must  be  considered  the  question 
of  food,  and  the  most  obvious   i  which  arises  with  regard  to 

it — namely,  the  little  variety  which  it  presents— marks  it  as  wanting 
in  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  which  all  wholesome  food  ought 
to  possess.      If  almost    exclusively  of  Indian  meal  and  poia- 

toes,  one  kind  of'  diet    replacing    the    other  at   alternate  meals,  or 
ig  different  seasons  of  the  year.     The  meal   being  procured  at 
the  nearest  huckster's  shop,  and  generally  in  quantities  under  a  stone 
it,  is  bought  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  adulteration 
Accumulated  profits,  and  waste.     The  process  of  cookery  which  it 
undergoes  is  the  rudest  and  most  unscientific  which  ignorance  can 
16  ;  and  when   it   finally  reaches  the  poor  labourer  in  the  field, 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cold,  sodden,  and  most  uninviting  mess — neither 
cake  nor  porridge — which  In-  is  obliged   to  eat  with  the  addition  of 
a  lit  t  and  water,  or  of  cold  tea  without  milk. 

-s  Martineau  tells  us  that  the  secret  of  a  potato  diet  is  having 
mitk  with  it,  in  order  that  the  one  may  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  other  ;  but  notwithstanding  I  write  from  one  of  the  largest 
and    most   fertile   grazing    counties   in   Ireland,    I   could   point   to 
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hundreds    of  families  in  which,  during  nine    months  of  the  year,    I 
milk   is  an   unattainable    luxury,  and    by  whom,  during    the  other 
three  months,  buttermilk  only  can  be  procured. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  dearth  of  one  of  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  prevails,  and  of  the  cruel  privations  which  it  o«  < 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  give  an  adequate  notion  ;  and  1 1< 
it  can  be  met  only  by  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  large  land- 
owners, or  by  the  ladles  of  B  neighbourhood  combining  together  for 
tin  ■  purpose  of  establishing  public  dairies. 

In  the  social  habits  or  sanitary  knowledge  of  the.  people,  we  abifl 
find  little  that  tends  to  mitigate  those  evils  of  their  outward  condition, 
Everywhere  there  is  manifest  an  absence  of  the  spirit  of  resource* 
fatal  indisposition  to  dispute  the  victory  with  adverse  circumstance*, 
or  to  strive  towards  the  attainment  of  such  advantages  as  a  skilful 
ubo  of  even  the  moderate  means  at  their  disposal  would  suffice  to 
place  within  tluir  reach.  No  knowledge  of  cookery  is  brought  to 
improve  the  qualities  of  unwholesome  or  insufficient  food,  nor  are  any 
attempts  made  at  cleanliness  within  or  without  the  dwelling  whica 
might  serve  to  diminish  the  effects  of  ill-ventilation  andover-crowdiaf 
Notwithstanding  that  lime  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  that  OM 
shilling's  worth  would  be  enough  to  cleanse  a  cottage,  the  use  of  tk 
whitewash  brush  is  seldom  resorted  to.  Everything  which  tails 
within  the  domain  of  the  poor  man's  wife  is  marked  by  improvidence 
and  ignorance,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  matters 
relating  to  her  own  health  and  comfort  at  the  period  of  child-bearing. 
She  has  already  drifted  into  matrimony,  without  having  bestowed • 
thought,  or  provided  a  shilling,  in  view  of  the  duties  and  n 
sibilities  which  it  entails,  and  each  successive  confinement  finds  tar 
utterly  unprovided  with  a  single  one  of  those  appliances  wbi 
the  opinion  of  mothers  and  medical  men  alike,  are  necessary  to  tat 
own  safety,  if  not  to  the  future  health  of  her  offspring.  I  may  remark 
en  passant  that  I  know  no  department  in  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  charitable  ladies  to  do  so  much  good,  and  at  so  small  a  cost,  a#  in 
providing  common  calico  bandages  for  the  use  of  poor  women  in  this 
condition,  as  we  may  trace  to  the  want  of  this  simple  contrivance  CM 
of  the  general  afflictions  from  which  they  too  commonly  suffer  in 
after  life. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  these  various  causes  mergs  it 
length  in  the  extensive  production  of  disease,  but  it  is  amon^r 
young,  rather  than  amongst  the  adults  of  the  population,  that  evidence! 
of  its  existence  are  to  be  sought.     The  latter  not  only  are  h 
posed  to  the  injurious  influences  of  the  dwelling,  in  consequence  of 
their  out-door  occupations,  but  are  better  fitted  to  resist  the  effects  of 
foul  air  and  bad  food  than  the  more  delicate  organization  of  the  - 
Accordingly,  it  is  amongst  children  we  see  scrofula  and  parasitic 
diseases,  ophthalmia,  and  diarrhoea,  commit   their   most   extensito 
ravages.     And  it  is  on  the  persons  of  children,  too,  according  to  ©J 
experience,  that  fever  most  frequently  manifests  itself — the   disease 
generally  assuming  at  first  the  form  of  gastric  or  remittent  fever,  and, 
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passing  through  the  younger  portion  of  the  family*  appears  at 
length  to  acquire  an  accumulated  in  tensity  which  enables  it  to  strike 
and  kill  the  grown-up  members. 

If  I  were  asked  to  assign  one  of  the  secondary  causes  which  most 
tTOur    the   production    of*  disease   amongst   the   young,    I    should 
unhesitatingly  ascribe  a  very  large  share  to  the  scarcity  of  milk, 
What,  let  me  ask,  would  be  thought  of  any  public  institution — say 
workhouse  or  a  hospital— iu  which  it  was  attempted  to  maintain  a 
body  of  inmates,  numbering  amongst  them  a  majority  of  chil- 
dren, without  an  adequate  supply  of  good  milk  ?     We  all  know  tho 
consequences  which  would  follow  ;.  and  yet  the  same  consequences, 
lying    tho   destruction    of  u   large    number    of  those    unhappy 
children    who   are    destined    never  to  reach    five  years  of  age,  are 
I  every  year  amongst  rural  populations,  but  pass  unobserved, 
>use  unfortunately  they  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  records  of  this 
statisticians. 

scrofulous  diathesis,  or  habit,  which  the  want  of  milk  is  so 
erful  to  induce,  also  largely  favours  the  prevalence  and  spread  of 
thai m ia.     A    ease   of  this  kind  which   I  lately  met  with,  as  it 
good  illustration  of  much   that.    I   have   advaueed,  I  shall 
vour  as  briefly  as  possible  to  relate.     On  the   1st  of  January 
a  boy  aged  about  nine  years  received,  while  at  play  with  MOM 
r  children,  a  smart  blow  of  a  switch  over  one  eye.       Scrofulous 
mation  of  the  eyeballs  alraoM  immediately  Lighted  up,  and  though 
child  came  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  medical  man,  vision 
Completely  perished  when  I  was  called  to  see  the  case.     I  ex- 
ears  for  the  safety  of  the  other  eye  ;  and  as   the  eabin  in 
irh   the  family  lived  was  a  must  wretched  one,  and  afforded  no 
■ess  for  smoke  except  through  the  door,  I  recommended  the  removal 
child  to  a  hospital.    Tho  mother,  however,  persisted  in  retain- 
ing him,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  smoky  state  of  the  cabin — to 
its  only  appreciable  defect — by  taking  the  tire  out  to  the  road- 
and  there,  during  several  days,  carrying  on   the  washing  ami 
cooking  necessary  for  a  large  family.    At  length,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  the  child  was  removed  to  a  genera] 
hospital  in  this  city,  but  I  regret  to  say,  in  a  short  time  the  remain- 
as  loBt,  and  I  saw  him,  but   the  other  day,  led  about  by 
little  brother,  the  victim  of  total  and  permanent  blindness. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
d  Science,  held  at  Birmingham  in  1857,  I  had  the  honour  to 
_r  under  the  notice  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  presided 
rer  by  the  Bight  Hon*  Lord  Stanley,  some  account  of  the  sickness 
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and  mortality  among  the  water  guard  and  waterside  officers  of  H< 
Majesty's  Customs,  a  force  whose  health  statistics,  in  common  wit 
tliuse  of  the  other  classes  of  the  Civil  Service  (then  amouni 
53,678  persons, )  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  scarcely  at  all  in 
On  the  present  occasion  I  have  ventured  upon  a  field  of  inqui] 
far  as  I  know)  equally  unexplored;  and,  on  account  of  the  peculiar! 
constantly  changing  life  of  the  merchant  sailor,  much  more  I 
difficulties.     The  following  observations,  with  all  their  del 
nevertheless  submitted  with  great  defererice  to  this  me* 
the  intention  of  further  prosecuting  the  subject,  and  in  tl 
being  permitted  to  place  the  results  before  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Much  has  been  effected  of  late  years,  by  legislation  and  pffu 
lion,  towards  the  moral  and  social  improvement  as  well  as  I 
health  of  our  merchant  seamen,  a  force  which  at  the  pr< 
comprises  nearly   200,000   men.     The   condition   of  our  mercaiit 
murine  has,  Indeed,  at   all   times  been  to  us   a  subject  of 
portanee,   and  it  has    accordingly  from  time  to  time   esj 
attention  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  this  country.     In 
James  Graham  carried  through  Parliament  the  Merchant 

t,  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  112,}  which  may  be  justly  regarded 
Magna  Charta  of  British   merchant  sailors.     Ten   years    laur 
amendment  of  this  Act  became  law,  through  the  able  and  bene 
lent  exertions  of  the  late  lamented  Lord  Herbert,  a  statesman 
among   other    important    labours,    devoted   himself  with   rare 
and  unexampled   success  to  the  cause  of  sanitary   reform   in 
army,  ami  to  the  improvement  in  condition  of  the  medical  officers 
of  that  branch  of  the  public  service.     It  was  by    Lord    Herbert 
amended  Act,  that,  besides  many    other  beneficent    pr*\ 
seamen,    the    use  of  lime  juice  and  sugar  with  medicine,   m 
comforts  and,  in  some  cases,  medical  attendance,  became  impertth 
in  the  longer  voyages.     And  to  Mr.  Labouchere  (now  Lord  Taunton 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,    1850  (12 
Vict,  c,  93,)  a  measure  pregnant  of  value  to  the  nation  and  ita 
can  tile  interests,  as  it  not  only  relates  to  the  seamen,  but  also  toll* 
upon  whom  devolves  the  important  trust  of  commanding  and 
trolling  them.     The  main  provisions  of  these  several  Acts  have 
consolidated  by  the  able  hand  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Card' 
and,   if  they  are   only  carried   out   in  integrity,  leave  little  to 
desired  as  regards  the  health,  comfort,  and  general  well-bei: 
merchant  seamen  while  on  board  ship.     Iu  this  com prehe 
■re  embraced  the  great  questions  of  increased  sleeping  room 
tilation,   improved  victualling,  medical   attendance   and 
including    medical    comforts,    lime  juice  and  sugar,  and  of 
space  for  the  berthing  of  the  seaman.     Nor,  as  has  been 
remarked,  has  the  Legislature  been  unmindful  of  the  imp 
ascertaining  the  character  and  capability  of  the  masters  and 
officers  of  the  merchant  service,  a  class,  the  leading  member?  i 
by  the  Naval  Reserve  Act,  are  now  about  to  be  associated  with  I 
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f  the  Royal  Navy,  we  feel  assured  with  mutual  advantage 
ral  and  mercantile  service.* 

.bouchere's  Act  (now  consolidated  in  Mr.  CardwelFs  Act,) 
for  the  examination,  and  the  competency  and  character  of 
charge  of  life  and  property,  with  certificates  to  be  sus- 
>r  withdrawn  in  case  of  misconduct.  Since  1857,  all 
slating  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  country  have  been 
3  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  :  and  the  law  is 
ito  force  by  means  of  local  boards  at  sixteen  of  the  prin- 
ts, by  shipping  offices  at  all  ports,  and  by  the  General 
and  Record  Office  of  Seamen  in  London.     The  establish- 

Sailors'  Homes  has  also  had  a  marked  and  most 
a  influence  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  our  seamen, 
excellent  institutions,  the  seamen  are  comfortably  and 
illy  lodged  and  boarded  ;  and  there  are  savings'  banks  in 
»y  can  deposit  their  earnings  with  advantage,  and  transmit 
noney  to  their  families.  Education,  including  instruction 
tion,  is  also  provided  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
hstanding  the  wise  measures  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
us  taken  against  their  infraction,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
he  provisions  of  Mr.  Card  well's  Act,  more  especially  those 
late  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  health  on  board 
but  too  frequently,  either  partially  or  wholly,  evaded.  To 
e  law  being  strictly  and  faithfully  carried  out,  it  would  be 

to  appoint  a  staff  of  inspectors  at  each  of  the  seaports  of 
lorn  and  abroad  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  the  duties  of 
ers  would  be  of  so  inquisitorial  a  nature  as  to  be  at  variance 
spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and,  moreover,  obstructive  of 
latch  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  commercial 
ins.  The  difficulty  of  furnishing  adequate  inspection  at  a 
London,  for  instance,  whence  some  hundreds  of  vessels 
ft  in  one  tide,  is  urged  as  insuperable  to  a  measure  which, 
able,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results. 
3ng  a  standing  disgrace  to  those  who  administered  the 
our  navy,  that  scurvy  continued  to  ravage  our  fleets,  and 
em  powerless  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war  ;  and  it  is  equally 
ible  to  the  mercantile  marine  that  this  disorder,  every- 
lown  to  be  under  hygienic  control,  and  which,  when  we 
e  Polar  voyages,  has  been  banished  from  our  ships  of  war 
rds  of  sixty  years,  is  still  the  cause  of  considerable  mortality 
ir  merchant  sailors. 
the  establishment  of  the    General   Register  and   Record 

Seamen,   under   Captain  Brown,   R.N.,   in   1835,   there 

iy  6000  able-bodied  seamen,  of  the  average  age  of  twenty-seven  years, 
d  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  The  association  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
chant  service  with  those  of  the  Royal  Navy  is  calculated  to  promote 
T  harmony  and  friendship  between  the  two  services,  which  is  in  every 
ible,  and  to  dispel  prejudices  which  still  in  some  degree  continue  to 
gtf  merchant  seamen  against  service  in  the  fleet. 
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existed  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  &« 
number  of  seamen  actually  serving  in  merchant  ships,  far  less  of 
the  drat  lis  occurring  among-st  them  ;  defects  which  happily  hare 
been  amply  remedied  by  the  admirable  arrangements  in  the  office  in 
question,  where  are  to  be  found  most  complete  statistics  of  whatever 
relates  to  the  merchant  ships  and  seamen  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
including  correct  returns  of  the  number  of  seamen  registered,  and 
actually  atkiat,  and  nl  iths  on  board  ship  in  the  foreign  u 

well  as  in  the  home  voyages*  While,  then,  we  are  without  dati 
for  determining  the  influence  upon  the  mortality  amongst  seamen, 
as  a  result  of  their  improved  condition  consequent  upon  the  more 
humaue  legislation  of  modern  times,  we  have  now  the  means  of 
arriving  with  precision  at  the  death  rate  of  this  class  while  at  aea, 
and  of  forming  an  approximate  estimate  of  those  diseases 
accidents  to  which  they  are  mainly  exposed. 

With  a  view  of  initiating  inquiry  into  the  health  statistics  of  the 
mercantile  marines  of  various   nations,  I    took  occa-  ten  the 

International    Statistical  Congress  met  in  London,  in  July, 
to  submit  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  President  of  the    Sanitary 
tics  Srctioii,  the  following  proposition,  which,  on  being  put  by  hi* 
lordship,  was   adopted  by   the   General   Meeting  of  the  Congress 
viz.  : — 

"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  various  Governments  repn 
by  flolfflgatfm  at  the  Congress,  to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  obtain- 
ing statistical  information  as  to  the  health  of  the  seamen  engaged  ia 
the  mercantile  marine,"  * 

Since  that  period  I  have  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  K» 
General  of  Seamen  auch  materials  as  have  enabled  me  to  compile  & 
series  of  tables,  which  may  help  to  illustrate   this   question.    Tb» 

M al  number  of  deaths  occurring  amongBt  merchant  seamen  of  tie 
United  Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands,  whether  serving  in  the  bow 
or  in  the  foreign  voyages  during  nine  consecutive  years,  the 
causes  of  death  during  the  same  period,  aud  the  deaths  and  caaiet 
of  death  on  the  homef  and  foreign  voyages  respectively,  for  ihrro 
years,  have,  with  much  diligence  and  a  vast  amount  of  b, 
extracted  from  the  records  of  the  office,  by  Mr,  George  Stuart  tod 
other  gentlemen  of  that  department.} 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  possess  most  accurate  information 
as  to  the  amount  of  deaths  that  take  place  among  merchant  seamen 
while  actually  at  sea,  but  that  number  must  not  be  understood  to 
represent  the  actual  loss  of  life,  consequent  upon  service,  on  boardof 

*  See  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Session  or  the  International  Statis- 
tical Congress,  &c,  p.  177. 

t  The  Home  trade  includes,  besides  the  coasts  of  England,  the  continent  b*" 
tweea  Brest  and  the  river  Elbe. 

X  For  obvious  reasons,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  sources  whence  inform*!!** 
with  respect  to  the  causes  of  death  is  derived  in  the  merchant  service,  the  noa*" 
clature  of  diseases,  &c.»  should  be  limited  to  those  more  commonly  incident  » 
sea  life. 
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ant  ships.  Dr.  Bryson  has  observed  with  reference  to  the 
aeu  and  marines  of  the  Royal  Navy,  that  **if  it  were  possible  to 
How  out  invalids  discharged  from  the  navy  into  private  life,  the 
•death  rate  would  be  somewhat  iu creased,  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  a  considerable  number  of  those  men  die  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  service,  soon  after  they  are  discharged  from  it."* 

In  this  way  a  certain  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  service  in 
the  navy  escape  observation  ;  but  the  amount  of  loss  from  disease 
contracted  in  the  merchant  ,  of  which  we  have  uo  record, 

most  be  far  greater. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  accurate  returns  are  made  of  the  invaliding*, 
as  well  as  of  the  deaths,  on  all  stations,  whether  on  board  ship  or  in 
hospitals.     Invalids   from  the  navy  abroad  are,  on   their  arrival  in 
ived  into  the  naval  hospitals  there,  where,  as  a  general 
they  remain  until  they  are  sufficiently  well  to  be  discharged,  or 
until    they  die.      In  the  merchant  service,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have   no  means  of  tracing  the  fate  of  seamen  discharged  sick,  or  of 
those  who,  from  desertion  and  other  causes,  leave  their  ships  while 
■broad, f     Nor  can  we  arrive  at  the  extent  of  damaged  constitutions 
and  consequent  deaths,  from  climatorial  and  other  causes,  after  the 
Toyage  has  ended,  as  the  men  arc  then  at  once  discharged.     If  in 
good   health  they  soon  return  to  sea  ;  and  if  sick  they   fall  in  with 
general  population,  and  help  to  swell  its  mortality,  while  that  of 
the  mercantile  marine  is  thereby  proportionately  diminished.     Not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  accurate  statistics 
of  the  mortality  from  service  iu  merchant  ships,  it  seems  desirable 
that  some  use  should  be  made  of  the  materials  (correct  so  far  as  they 
in  our  possession.     With  that  view  I  have  drawn  up  the  tables 
ich  are  appended  to  this  paper. 

The  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  merchant  seamen  spring 
from  the  same  class.  The  range  of  age  (from  fifteen  to  fifty -five) 
arly  similar  in  the  two  services,  and  both  are  employed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe;  but  in  many  other  respects  they  are  very  dis- 
similarly circumstanced.  The  longest  voyages  iu  the  mercantile 
fc^ice  rarely  exceed  eighteen  months,  while  men-of-war  are,  as  a 
eral  rule,  several,  it  may  be  five,  years  on  one  station,  however 
unhealthy.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  where  hygiene  m  this  country  may 
be  said  to  have  had  iu*  birth,  there  are  circumstances  favourable  to 
healthy  as  discipline,  clothing,  cleanliness,  good  victualling,  and  it 
ay  be  added  breathing  space,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not 
IB  the  same  degree  in  the  other  service.  The  man-of-war 
ilors  have  also,  in  all  cases,  medical  attendance.  On  the  other 
ad,  the  merchant  seaman,  although  much  exposed  in  landing  and 
ling    cargoes  while  abroad,  and  less    under  control  as   regards 


*  Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy,  ibr  the  j  ear  1857, 

ta  Table  IV,  appended. 
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drinking  and  other  excesses  than  the  man-of-war's  man,  doea  not, 
like  him,  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  long  continuance  in  a  bad 
climate;  and  consequently  his  constitution  gets  renovated  by  COO- 
piu.L  lively  frequent  returns  to  the  more  healthy  latitudes.  Making 
due  allowauee  for  the  deaths  in  the  merchant  service,  of  which  wb 
Lave  no  account,  I  think  it  may  he  iflnnmnd  ilmt  the  merchant 
Ecainen  are  less  obnoxious  to  diseases  originating  in  elitnatorial  causes 
than  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy;  but  although  exempt  from  the 
casualties  incident  to  \vai\  they  Buffer  far  more  from  drowning  and 
violence  than  the  seamen  of  the  fleet — a  circumstance  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  shipwreck  in  the  navy.  Tho 
proportion  of  deaths  from  drowning  and  accidents  in  the  navy  ii 
seldom  above  o  per  1000  of  the  whole  force  employed,  while  the 
normal  death  rate  from  such  CftQiei  in  the  merchant  service  seani 
to  oscillate  between  8  and  11  per  1000. 

The  following   table  shows  the  ratio  of  loss  from  disease,  fro© 
frowning   and  accidents,  and  from  all  causes,  during  1856,  1857,  iffli 
S,#  In  tho  Royal  Navy  and  mercantile  marine  respectively 


Royal  Navy. 


Merchant   S 


DIMM, 

Ratio 
l*<r  IMA, 


Ohj wiling,  All  Ciunca. 
&c.  Ratio         Rutfo 


pvr  1000. 


per  IWKL 


Iter. 


1000. 


nir.AII 
per  1000, 


pa  m 


1856 
1867 

1858 

Average 


12  1 

14-7 
20-2 

1870 


3-3 
47 

5-6 

4-53 


15-5 
19*4 
26-8 

20-25 


1856 
1857 
1858 

Average 


12-41 

10-85 

9-69 

1098 


7-99 

8-67 
995 

8*87 


304 

1900 
IM 


I  was  unable  at  tho  moment  to  obtain  more  than  the  above  thre^ 
years  of  mortality  in  the  Roy*]  Navy  for  the  purpose  of  comparison 
with  that  of  the  mercantile  marine  ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  m  mind  that, 
during  tho  period  in  question,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  navy  i 
considerably  augmented  by  the  loss  sustained  both  by  disease  ana* 
wounds  in  action  among  the  seamen  and  marines  emplm 
operations  in  China,  and  the  naval  force  serving  on  shore  during 
the  mutiny  in  India. 

In  estimating  the  mortality  in  the  two  services  respectively,  it  w 


See  also,  on  this  subject,  Table  II. 
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0  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  tho  navy,  although  we  do  not  obtain 
le  deaths  resulting  from  impaired  constitutions  in  the  service, 
aratively  few  escape  us  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
derable  amount  of  the  mortality  from  this  cause,  in  the  merchant 
Be,  is  never  ascertained.  Captain  Browne  considers  that,  taking 
rear  with  another,  the  reported  deaths  may  be  safely  set  down 
XX)  on  the  home  voyages,  and  that  at  least  the  enormous  pro- 
Mi  of  three-fourths  of  that  number  is  due  to  drowning   and 

injuries,  as  men  when  sick  on  the  coasting  voyages  are,  as  a 
sent  on  shore,  where  they  fall  in  with  the  general  population* 
a,  therefore,  we  take  into  account  the  great  addition  to  be  neces- 
'  made  to  the  ascertained  and  recorded  deaths  in  the  merchant 
3e  before  we  arrive  at  its  true  mortality ;  that  the  merchant 
;n  are  much  less  continuously  exposed  to  climatorial  sources- 
tease,  more  especially  those  of  the  tropics  ;  that  they  are  exempt 
the  diseases  and  casualties  incident  to  war  ;  and  that,  never- 
ss,  the  records,  so  far  as  they  go  (perfect  as  regards  deaths  at 
»ut  far  short  of  the  actual  number  due  to  sea  service,)  indicate  an 

1  mortality,  from  all  causes,  all  but  equal  in  the  foreign  voyages, 
1  the  homo  service  much  in  excess  of,  that  of  the  Royal  Navy ;. 
onclusion  appears    inevitable  that,  although  much  has   been 

"all  is  not  done  that  might  be  done"  to  secure  the  health  and 
p  of  the  seamen  of  our  mercantile  marine,  who  have  been  appro- 
ly  denominated  the  "  source  and  resource  of  our  naval  power.** 


Table  I. 


Ju  from  all  Causes 

on  Board  of  Merchant  Ships  of 

t  United  Kingdom  < 

ind  Channel  Islands,   employed 

Royal  Navy,  Foreign 

the  Borne  and  Foreign  Voyages,  during  the  following 

and  Home  Station*. 

ears,  viz. : — 

Ratio 

n. 

Tonnage. 

force. 

Deaths. 

per 
1000. 

Ratio  per  1000  Deaths. 

IS 

8,380,884 

159,663 

2,205 

13-82 

From  1880  to  1837  (a  period 

to 

8,730,087 

172,526 

3,276 

1906 

of  peace)    the  mortality 
In  the   Navy    averaged 

ft 

8,729,093 

162,415 

2,772 

1706 

from  all  caused  138  per 

ft 

8,990,170 

168,537 

3,318 

19-68 

1000. 

ft 

4,166,077 

173,918 

3,649 

20-40 

16-6 

5 

4,211,482 

176,387 

3,444 

19-56 

19-4 

ft 

4,325,242 

177,832 

8,486 

19-60 

25-8 

ft 

4,269,109 

172,606 

3,430 

19-68 

ft 

4,261,739 

171,692* 

8,760 

2191 

Average 

3,241-88 

18-98 

20-25 

*  Exclusive  of  Masters. 
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Tabub  II. 

Main  Causes  of  Death  on  Board  the  Merchant  Ships  of  the  UniUd Kingdom  capfa) 

in  tht  Home  and  Foreign  Voyage*,,  during  the  following  Years*  viz.  ;— 

YcttM. 

I 

If 

e 

I 

3| 
1 

1 

if 

a  3 

& 

1] 

i»S 

ft 

H 

01 

. 

1852 

776 

4-86 

'  160  ,1-00 

21 

•13 

712 

446 

1868 

1,304 

7  55 

838    1  96 

15 

-08 

902 

5-23 

1854 

663   4-02 

390   2  10 

36 

■22 

93$ 

6*71 

1866 

706   4*18 

015 

8-66 

64 

*32 

1,086 

■  ;44 

1866 

812;  4  67 

139 

•09 

72 

41!     1390|  7*99 

1,186  6  63 

1H57 

813   4-61 

HA 

•93 

31 

17 

1,530    8-67 

906  5-14 

1858 

G05   3-40 

m 

Ml 

46 

2.5 

17 1-0    9-96 

1869 

477    1*1% 

221 

1*22 

37 

■21 

Ij.'.:;'  9-14 

1860 

462 

230 

1*34 

21 

14 

Average 

m 

4*30 

2729 

1*62 

372 

•22 

1,336-2  7'72 

868 

4*8* 

Table  HL 

- 
Deaths  in  the  Merchant  Service*  on  the  Foreign  and  Home  Voyage*, 

AoydSu 

respectively ,  during  ike  following  Years*  vir*;— 

Foreign  Voyages. 

Home  Voyages. 

Emi 

- 

I-,  Mm 

Ratio 

» 

- 

Yews. 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

Ml 

VHas 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

per 

tasU 

1000. 

Q** 

1867 

132,787 

Mv 

1S2< 

1867 

1  43,600 

1,016 

23*28 

l'rom 

I860 

133,640 

2,494 

18  6 

1858 

44,186 

992 

22-46 

during 

l  w 

180,684 

2,307 

17^ 

1859 

§ym 

1,123 

HrioidF^ 

Average 

132,330 

2,416 

18-2( 

Average 

43,259 

1,043 

MM 
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Table  IV. 

Storing  the  Number  of  Seamen  left  abroad  from  Foreign-going  British  Ships,  and 
Hi  Number  engaged  abroad  and  brought  Borne  in  lieu  thereof  in  the  following  Years, 


-  - 


ii 


3* 


r 


m 

1869 


9,264 

Mat 

9  ,1  01 


3,851,076 

3,446,390 
8,400,820 


1^787 
138,046 
130,584 


2,429 

2,4'.t-| 
2,307 


15,624 

10,967 

9,282 


23,166 
22,004 
22,624 


41,210 
35,625 
84,218 


34,023 
28,998 
28,818 


7,196 
6,527 
6,3% 


CAUSES  WHICH  MODIFY  THE  PUBLIC   HEALTH- 
HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAINAGE. 


The  Condition  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Dublin,  with 
a  Glance  at  the  Model  Lodging  Houses.  By  Nugent 
Robinson,  City  Hall,  Dublin. 

THE  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Dublin  may  be  justly  termed  a 
"disgrace  to  modern  civilization."  The  visitor  whom  necessity  or 
philanthropy  may  drive  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  with  which  our  city 
is  intersected,  can  alone  form  an  idea  of  the  sties  in  which  the  poor 
ire  compelled  to  drag  on  their  existence.  These  places  are  like  so 
many  hotbeds,  from  whence  all  diseases  are  transplanted  into  our 
hospitals.  The  number  of  tenements — that  is,  of  houses  let  out  in 
rooms  within  the  municipal  boundary — is  close  upon  8000,  or  better 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  entire  city. 

As  the  large  majority  of  these  are  overcrowded,  we  may  safely  ven- 
ture upon  the  average  of  eight  persons  to  each  house,  which  gives 
ns  64,000  people  out  of  a  population  of  249,733,  50,000  at  least  of 
whom  reside  in  a  fetid  and  poisonous  atmosphere.  The  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  chiefly  confined  to  about  450  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys, 
and  about  sixty  streets.  The  worst  districts  are  the  Liberties  on  the 
south,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Michan  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
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The  major  portion  of  these  tenements  are  situate  in  the  Liberties 
formerly  the  site  of  our  poplin   and   t&binet  fact 
Introduction  of  steam  machinery,  the  hand  loom  has  fallen  uitodbnM 
ted  the  houses  (almost  every  one  of  which   contained  itsiwoioi 
three  looms,)  having  become  dilapidated*  are  eagerly  seised  upon  by 
the  poor  as  places  of  residence,  on  account  of  their  cheapness, 
poverty  of  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  these  tetiements  is  soj 
that  no  fewer  than   19,045  were  relieved   by  the  Sick  and  Indijp 
Room -keepers*  Society  during  the  year  I860.     The  entrance  ton 
of  these  courts  is  very  narrow — a  sort  of  great  stench  valve,  ore 
ground   sewer.     As  a  general  rale,  there   is  a  green  slit 
oozing  from  a  surcharged  and  choked-up  cesspool,  through 
visitor  is  compelled  to  wade.    The  stench  1'nun  this  ooze  is  infc 
In  a  tottering  house,  in  an  alley  like  thi*,  the  deformed  offspring « 
narrow  street,  the  working  man  is  forced  to  dwell.     If  he  is  uo 
to  pay  two  shillings  a  week  in  a  street,  he  must  live  in  a  court i 
alley  for  ninepenee  or  a  shilling.     A  large  number  of  the  houswl 
in  tenements  are  three  storeys  high.    In  many  of  I 
so  crazy  as  almost  to  render  it  unsafe  to  go  up  or  down.     Tlir  j 
accommodation  is  atrocious.     In  some  districts  where  the  bouaesi 
built  iu  blocks,  there  is  no  yard  whale ver.     Some  of  the  cottage  i 
monts  are,  if  possible,  more  unhealthy  than  the  houses.     The  < 
are  lower  and  the  light  wretched.      In   many  in  1  founil 

boards  rotted  away,  and  the  inmates  sleeping  on  the  damp  | 
Little  Elbow  Lane  is  a  type  of  this  class.     Mr.  Willis,  in  hi*  i 
upon  the  working  classes,  draws  a  picture  of  the  inner  lit* 
in   these  districts.     As  it  represents  the  case  exactly.  I  -'; 
him  here : — "  Within  this  space  (15   feet  square)   the  food  I 
wretched  beings,  snch  as  it  is,  must  be  prepared.     They  iaa«t  < 
drink  \  men,  women,  and  children,  must  strip,  dress,  sleep.    In« 
of  illness  the  patient  has  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  inconvc 
and  when  death  releases  one  of  the  inmates  the  corpse  must  of  i 
sity  remain  in  the  room."     Tis  a  sad  thing  that  word 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Willis  should  be  still  applicable  to  so  in 
subject.     One  of  the  first   things   that  must   strike    the   ohier 
visitor  is  the  total  want  of  any  provision  for  the  separali 
sexes.     In  one   small    room,   father,    mother,   and   some  b*M* 
children  are  huddled  together,  without    the  slightest  regm 
cent  separation.     This  is  as  remarkable  in  the  room  ofthtp*** 
labourer  earning  7s.   or   8*.   a  week,  as  in  that  of  the  m 
and  better  remunerated  artisan,   receiving   his  2o\f.  or  305.  »*wfc| 

the  only  dirTeirii W>rvnble   being,   that,  those  of  the 

choose  a  better  ventilated  and  more  cheerful  neighbourhood 

poorer  brethren.     Finding  that  to  enumerate  the  laneo  ami  ftl 

tin-  statistics  connected  therewith,  in  so  small  a  space  a»  is  ^ 

this  paper,  is  utterly  impossible,  1  have  taken  134 

and  alleys  ;  and  having  condensed  the  figures  connected  with  W 

into  totals,  the  following  are  the  results,  as  near  as 

them.     In   these   134  streets  there  are  2,102  house*  occ«p*«  *f  ' 
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keepers,  11,214  rooms,  14,850  beds,  including  wads  of  straw, 

3,319  persons,  giving  the  following  averages  : — 

Lverage  number  of  persons  to  each  street  . 

Lverage  number  of  persons  to  each  house  . 

Average  number  of  persons  to  each  room    . 

Average  number  of  persons  to  each  bed .     . 

11  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  over- 
led  state  of  these  dwellings,  to  take  two  or  three  lanes  as  types 
wes.     For  instance  : — 


300-888 

19181 

3-595 

2-715 


f  1 

1  i 

Boome* 

Bed*. 

Wad* 
of 

Straw. 

Alley  .    . 

33 

171 

124 

170 

915 

ieo  ,     .    , 

28 

130 

159 

— 

424 

w  Laos     , 

13 

47 

66 

■ — 

191 

ne  Alley  .  i 

24 

75 

128 

— 

307 

figures  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  the  grca,'  difficulty  attending 
ii  inquiry  permitted  me  to  make  them. 

re  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  city  called  "  house  jobbers." 
s  community  the  wretchedness  of  the  dwellings  of  our  poor  is 

owing.  They  buy  up  dilapidated  houses  and  re-let  them, 
by  the  house  or  by  the  room.  As  a  general  rule,  the  jobber 
8  behind  the  scenes,  while  the  actor  is  some  low  brutish 
employed  on  commission  to  collect  the  rents  by  hook  or   by 

The  "  jobbers  "  are  utterly  averse  to  ameliorating  the  con- 
of  their  tenants  when  anything  in  the  shape  of  expense  is 
o  be  incurred.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  men  of  social 
a  belong  to  this  class. 
Return  made  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  principal  fever 

the  city  in  the  year  1855,  the  streets  he  selected  as  being 
king-places  of  fever  are  almost  identical  with  those  chosen  by 
being  the  most  filthy  as  well  as  the  most  crowded.  It  was 
til  after  I  had  completed  my  researches  that  this  document 
io  my  hands.  Some  of  these  houses  are  in  a  most  ruinous 
on  :  an  eminent  architect  tells  me  he  "  would  not  guarantee 
ifety  while  he  wound  his  watch."     The  lanes  and  alleys  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Heath    Street   are  in  a  shocking  state  of 
Gill's  Square  is  only  fit  to   be  burnt;   the  stench  in  thin 
unbearable.     There  is  but  one  yard  to  the  whole 
of  eight  bouses,  and  In   this  yard  a  sort  of  sty  hit 
which  I  found  three  human  beings  (a  man  and  two  wot 
In  Little  Elbow  Lane  there  are  Four  cottages,  flftr-tl 
siding  in  them.     In  two  rooms  I  found  eighteen  human  U 
usual   cesspool  steading  in   the  yard  corrupting  die  atr 
Grace's  Court,  off  the  Coomb,  is  another  hum<i 
off  Nicholas  Street,  is  a  specimen  of  this  class.      1 
Market  is  a  perfectly  shocking  spot:    Yellow  Court   and 
Court,  part  of  Church  Street. only  lit  to  be  demolished.  The 
habiting  these  localities  look  as  though  stricken  by  the  plague, 
majority  of  the  rooms  there  are  no  beds;  nothing  but  wad 
Sixpence  a  week  is  the  rent  paid  for  a  miserable  npariment : 
ingsare  low, and  the  place  is  literally  Riled  with  hot  air.  Intra' 
these  districts  the  stench  that  assails  the  nostril>  is  of  the 
ening  character.    Tb.  of  the  existence  of  this  bad  o 

partly  from  the  total  want  of  dustholes,  &c.     The  houses  are 
blocks,  leaving  no  space  whatever  for  yards  or  necessaries, 
the  landlords  do  not  come  under  the  Removal  of  Nui 
eases*  Prevent  ion  Act.     The  police  interfere  whenever  they  car 
to  compel  dustholes  and  necessaries  to  be  erected  ;  but  tin  y 
power  to  issue  an  order  to  remove  nuisances  till  aconi]< 
formally  lodged  against  the  boose,  signed  bj  the 

In   many  cases   the  people  are  afraid  to  complain,  for  by  so 
they  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  hasd 
grievance  remains  unredressed,  and  the  work  of  corrupt  ion 
The  main  cause  of  this  abominable  odour  arises  from  the  fact, 
the  filth  that  may  accumulate  between  tour  o'clock  in  the 
and  nightfall  must  be  retained  upon  the  premises,  since  tiiere 
dustholc  or  necessary  wherein   f<>  deposit  it.      If  thrown  isi 
Street,  the  owner  of  the  house  is  fined.     The  scaven-_ 
every  morning    at  four   o'clock,  great   attention    bring 
paid  to  the  poorer  streets  and  lanes.     The  accumulal 
matter  these  men   have  to  clear  away  is  SDormoai  j 
literally  rendered    impassable   by    the    quantity    of  refuse 
from  the  houses  during  the  night.     Such  houses  as  hav. 
attached  to  them  arc  closely  watched  by  the  police.    Doris] 
l>ast  year  the  number  of  cases  of  sanitary  duty  perform 
constables  appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  connexion  with 
ings  of  the  poor,  amounted  to  18,551.     These  cases  were  all  sat 
by   the  authorities,    who    felt  the    necessity    that  existed  for 
exercise  of  their  power.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Merr 
and   our  more  healthful   localities  the  average  rate  of  ©orulitrf 
1  in  142.     In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul  the  average  figure  is  I  in*-* 
This  is  a  fearfully  hard  pact. 

The  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  are  a  crying  eviliataaa 
The  number  of  registered  lodging-houses  under  the  Common  Wpfr 
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is  only  107.  If  the  Sanitary  Inspector  finds  the  proprietor 
)  letting  beds  by  the  night  he  compels  him  to  register, 
iers  him  amenable  to  the  police  regulations.  This  is  a 
iifficult  process,  for  some  magistrates  refuse  to  take  oral 
rod  unless  the  inspector  can  swear  to  having  seen  money 
night's  lodging,  his  evidence  is  liable  to  be  rejected.  In 
3  there  are  four  people  huddled  into  one  bed.  It  is  not 
for  one  person  to  rent  the  room  at  1*.  a  week  and 
corners  at  3d.  each.  The  average  rent  per  night  in 
ng-houses  is  from  Id.  to  4d.  During  a  space  of  seven 
I  to  1860,  the  enormous  number  of  3,541  filthy  and  over- 
dging-houses  have  been  suppressed  by  the  police.  In 
ed  lodging-house  the  Sanitary  Inspector  allows  308 
of  air  to  each  individual,  which  gives  a  space  of  seven 
right  feet  high,  by  five  and  a  half  broad.  In  some  places 
I  the  allowance  is  only  270  cubical  feet.  The  worst 
iging-houses  are  situate  in  Cole  Alley,  Engine  Alley, 
[anover  Hill,  Gill's  Square,  Braithwaite  Street,  Fimlico, 
Plunkett  Street,  Corn  Market,  New  Market,  Bride  Street* 

Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  ;  while  on  the 
we  have  Church  Street,  Mary's  Lane,  Bull  Lane,  Greek 
w  Street,  Yellow  Court,  Eliza  Court,  Barrack  Street, 
Street,  Fisher's  Lane,  Boot  Lane,  Phoenix  Street,  and 
reet.  The  usual  number  to  each  bed  when  there  happens 
is  three,  and  the  general  number  in  each  room  is  from 
>n.  The  twopenny-rope  system — that  of  turning  the 
;  of  bed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning — is  not  carried  into 
the  lodgers  being  allowed  to  sleep  as  much  as  they  may 
to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  There  is  a  lodging-house  in 
et  called  the  Rover's  Lodge,  in  which,  I  am  given   to 

between  thirty  and  forty  people  put  up  every  night  at 
head.  In  1853  there  were  2000  cellars  in  Dublin  in- 
t  happily  for  the  cause  of  civilization  these  have  all  been 
is  far  as  dwelling  purposes  are  concerned.  It  is  highly 
to  be  enabled  to  state  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Rev. 
j  Asylum  for  Houseless  Women,  the  number  of  inmates 
etched  lodging-houses  have  considerably  diminished, 
ow  take  a  glance  at  the  model  lodging-houses  for  the 
have  but  two  establishments  of  this  nature  in  Dublin, 
mthropy  and  liberality  of  an  esteemed  citizen  we  owe  the 
P  one  ;  while  the  other  was  established  by  a  body  of 
mtitled  the  Sanitary  Association.  This  society,  I  regret 
eased  to  exist.  Of  the  Model  Lodging  House  for  Families 
hk  first.  It  is  situate  in  Chapel  Alley,  off  Lower  Bridge 
was  established  in  1854,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Vance,  one  of 
d  merchants.  The  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  surround- 
entilated,  well-lighted  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
od  fire-plug.  The  rooms  are  lofty,  and  are  divided  into 
its  by  wooden   partitions  about  seven  feet  high.     The 
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ventilation  is  per  feel   and  the  cleanliness  nil   that  can  to  deiii 
The  number  of  families  this  institution  is  capable  of  accommoitoi 
twenty-nine,  comprising  about  two  hundred  souls,  including  da 
Tli is  is  the  full  number,  and  whenever  ■  vacancy  occurs  uV 
tion  to  obtain  the  nnlet  apartment  manifests  what  a  high  tiIoi 
set  upon  thin  quarter  u  a  place  of  residence,     The  inmates  hi« 
use  of  a  wash-house,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water;  allot 
and  a  mangle.    The  rents  per  room  run  from  2s.  to  3#.  Sd.  per 
In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Mr.  Vance  informs  me.  the  ex 
has  proved  most  successful.     In   1853  Mr.  Vance  started  * 
lodging-house  for  single  men  in  Capel  Street.     This  hss, 
been  converted  into  a  second-rate  temperance  hotel,  and  may  fat 
Bidered  model  in  thai  respect.     In  a  pecuniary  point  of  riew« 
not  answer   Mr.  Vance's  expectations  ;  besides,  it  was  not  fwfll 
-work  well,  nor  to  receive  that  support  which  the  superior accorcai 
tion  it  afforded  claimed  at  the  hands  of  the  working  clasief, 
Model  Lodging  House  for   Single  Men  is  situate  in  Maribortl 
Street,    It  was.  as  I  have  already  stated,  established  by  the  " 
Association  in  the  year  1853 — the  result  of  private  eubscriptiooi 
the  proceeds  of  a  bazaar,  while  Her  Majesty  contributed  ataut 
towards  its  completion.  The  house  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpwt 
the  severe  air  of  cleanliness  one  ever  expects  to  meet  in  sucb  p 
does  not  greet  the  visitor  here.     There  is  a  prison-like  sir  J 
the  place,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  sponging- 1 
than  of  a  home.     A  few  shillings'  worth  of  room  paper  or 
whitewash  might  eradicate  this  impression.     There  are  oiot 
rooms  and  a  general  sitting-room  ;  fifty-six  beds  are  made  opt* 
gives  an  average  of  better  than  six  beds  in  each  room.     In  aot^ 
ment  there  are  eight  beds.     Now,  eight  persons 
apartment,  and  tin-  not  a  particularly  large  one,  must  be 
objectionable;  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  this  state  of  things* 
in  a  model  establishment    Fourpence  anight,  or  1*.  Sd.  perww 
the  fixed  rent.      There  is  a  lavatory  attached  to  the  institute  arf 
closets.    The  fire  is  common,  and  each  man  can  dress  his  owt 
or  by  giving  a  small  gratuity  to  the  servant  can  get  it  done  fa 
The  cooking  utensils  are  all  found.  This  lodging-house  is  net* 
and  those  who  resort  thither  are  probably  strangers  coming* 
seeking  employment,  who  use  it  as  an  hotel.     One  of  the  |** 
-reasons  why  model  lodging-houses  for  Bingle  men  il«>  not  iw<* 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  si i then 
arrangements.     The  usual  hour  of  breakfast  being  nioeoeW 
working  man  returns  to  his  meal  to  find  the  fire  surround 
of  idle  lodgers,  who,  of  course,  possess  a  prior  claim  aud  fc**" 
food  Cooked.     He  is  compelled  to  wait  his  turn,  and  by  the  u] 
can  get  his  share  of  the  fire  the  hour  has  come  for  hini  to  reJ*J: 
work.     Another   reason    is,  the  generality    of    men   coop** 
frequent  cheap  lodging-houses  do  not  wish  to  let  the  other  t 
see  how  they  live.     Many  a  poor  fellow  is  compelled  to  isWj 
stirabout,  which   if  eaten  in  private   is  palatable  enongk  w 
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seasoned  with  the  salt  of  ridicule  becomes  unbearable.  When  a 
single  man  of  the  working  class  is  unable  to  rent  a  whole  room  ho 
chums  with  another ;  such  is  the  usual  practice. 

The  decided  success  the  Model  Lodging  House  for  Families  has 
met  with  manifests  of  what  utility  a  number  of  such  establishments 
would  prove  in  this  city*  There  are  ruinous  blocks  of  houses  choking 
our  lanes  and  alleys,  the  very  walls  of  which  are  soaked  in  foul. 
Tiiese  might  he  pulled  down,  and  model  lodging-houses  erected  in 
their  stead.  To  meet  such  an  outlay  a  large  amount  of  capital  would 
Be  necessary.  The  formation  of  a  company  being  the  usual  and 
easiest  method  of  obtaining  capital,  and  supplying  at  the  hands  of  the 
many  what  the  few  are  unable  to  provide,  the  formation  of  a  company 
for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  Ionise  property  under  the  now 
Limited  Liability  Act  would  meet  the  end  in  view.  There  an  -■  m  -ial 
companies  of  this  nature  in  England.  The  London  has  paid  4h  per 
cent.,  and  has  succeeded  in  blotting  out  many  of  the  lever  spots 
in  the  city;  the  Hastings  Company  has  paid  6  per  cent*;  the  Red 
Hill.  5  percent.;  and  several  others  arc  in  an  equally  flourishing  con* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  subject  will  engage  the  attention  of 
oar  monied  men.  There  is  a  site  to  which  I  would  beg  to  call 
attention,  that  from  its  situation  is  peculiarly  adapted  fbr  the  ereetion 
of  model  lodging-houses  for  families — the  place  formerly  known  as 
Fordam's  Alley,  off  the  Coombe,  the  houses  having  been  condemned 
by  the  authorities  as  unfit  for  habitation.  The  sptire  of  ground  now 
vacant  measures,  from  the  Coombe  to  New  Market,  about  SuO  feet, 
and  in  width  about  150  feet.  The  materials  of  the  former  houses  are 
in  heaps  about  the  place,  and  would  go  a  good  way  towards 
rebuilding  suitable  dwellings.  Tide  property  belongs  to  the  Yi caw- 
Choral  of  St  Patrick's. 

In  order  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  weed  them,  by  demolish  lug  some  of 
rid  dens  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Let  blocks  of  houses  be 
lished  as  plans  of  residence  as  much  as  possible.  I  would  iiigg 
that  it  should  he  compulsory  upon  the  landlord  to  whitewash  the  le 
in  his  possession  at  least  once  in  every  three  months.  That  a  heavy 
fine  be  inflicted  upon  the  proprietor  of  any  house  in  which  more  than 
three  adults  he  found  sleeping  in  one  room,  except  sime  be  a  regis- 
tered lodging-house.  That  any  house  deemed  unsafe  be  surveyed 
by  the  proper  authorities,  and,  if  discovered  to  be  in  an  untenable 
condition,  closed  up.  That  a  minute  survey  be  made  of  all  houses 
suspected  of  being  lodging-houses,  and  the  owners  thereof  be  eora- 
1  to  register,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  That 
a  cheap  system  of  ventilation  be  carried  into  effect  by  placing  per- 
forated zinc  vent  holes  over  the  windows  of  all  small  apartments,  of  by 
the  introduction  of  Dr.  Arnott's  chimney  flue  system,  which  consists 
of  an  aperture  of  from  four  to  six  inches  cut  in  the  chimney  breast 
the  fireplace,  close  to  the  ceiling.  Into  this  aperture  a  short 
metal  tube,  having  a  valve  suspended  at  the  extremity  next  the 
apartment,   and  capable   of  opening    inward,    is  inserted,   and  the 
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impure  air  is  wafted  up  the  chimney  in  the  direction  of  the  smok* 
I  am  a  warn  that  MM  of  these  measures  are  being  carried  od, but 
with  that  vigour  and  energy  which   bo  all -important  a  subject   d 
mands.     Were  the  cholera,  or  some  equally -to-be-dreaded  epidemi 
to  break  out  in  the  poorer  districts  of  this  city,  as  they  now  exist* 
the  mortality  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate* 

This  hasty  glance  at  the  inner  life  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  a 
only  calculated  to  give  an  outline  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case.  If 
any  observations  of  mine  may  have  produced  the  effect  of  calling  tbd 
attention  of  those  present  to  this  all-important  subject,  I  am  repaid;, 
since  the  more  deeply  it  is  probed  the  mon  ulcerous  it  becomes. 
Wo  require  a  Sanitary  Commission  to  beheld  in  this  city;  the  con* 
Sequence  of  which  would  be,  that  instead  of  depending  upon  the  weak 
efforts  of  willing  philanthropists,  we  could  lay  our  hands  upon  omcl*! 
returns  whieh  would  show  us,  beyond  the  ] tower  of  controversy,  lit 
practical  filth  and  wretchedness  in  whieh  our  unfortunate  poorirt 
buried.  Anned  with  these  facts,  we  could  put  our  shoulders  to  tie 
wheel,  and,  inMead  of  wasting  time  in  lopping  off  rotten  hraocbei 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 


City  of  Dublin  Sewerage.    By  Parke  Neville, 

In  the  streets  situated  within  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Dublin,  I  have  found,  from  careful  examination  made  since  the  jmt 
1851,  tins!  bherc  formerly  existed  very  few  main  sewers.  The  dis- 
trict in  whtch  such  streets  are  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Ltfiey 
commences  near  the  west  side  of  the  present  Richmond  Bridge,  and 
thence  extends  southward  nearly  along  the  line  of  Meeting  Hotia* 
Yard  to  Wormwood  Gate,  where  the  Ormond  Gate  Blood  ;  thence  10 
Corn  Market;  where  the  New  Gate  Stood  ;  thence,  turning  eastward 
between  Back  Lane  and  Francis  Street,  to  the  southern  end  of 
Kicholas  Street,  where  Nicholas  Gate  was  situated;  thence  eastward 
to  where  Little  Ship  Street  joins  Werburgh  Street  there  was  tbo 
site  of  Tool  Gate  ;  and  thence  skirting  the  boundary  of  the  pttltft 
Lower  Castle  Yard,  crossed  Dame  Street  near  Cramp  ton  I 
where  the  Dames*  Gate  was  situated,  and  thence  to  the  river  alitue 
to  the  eastward  of  Essex  Bridge.  The  ancient  manors  of  Thoniii 
Court  aud  Don  ore,  now  known  as  the  Earl  of  Heath's  liberty,  aad 
the  manor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  bounded  the  city  on  the  south.  0* 
the  north  of  the  river  the  manor  of  Gxmantown  and  Mary's  Abbey 
were  situated,  which  may  be  described  as  beinp  bounded  by  Smilk* 
field,  North  King  Street,' aud  LLffey  Street.  The  river  Pod  die  W 
the  Coleman's  Brook  Stream,  on  the  south  side,  conveyed  water  w 
the  old  city  ditch,  or  foss,  outside  the  walls,  aud  formed  the  outlets 
for  the  drainage  of  the  city  on  this  side,  and  the  Bradogue  Kt*t 
answered  the  same  purpose  on  the  uorth  side. 
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As  the  city  increased  in  size  and   the  inhabitants  acquired  better 

Ideas  of  comfort,  those  open  watercourses  were   arched  over  and 

became  large  sewers.     This  was  dune  gradually,  which  is  proved  by 

the  differences  found   to  exist  in  the  height,  breadth,  ami  form  of 

the    arches    thrown    over   the  Poddlo     River    at    different   places. 

Where  that  stream  crosses  under  Nicholas   Street  the  channel  is  of 

Be,  with  pointed  arch.     Into  those  large  outlets  various 

Final  I  sewers  and  drains  of"  different  Form  and  size  were  from  time  to 

time  made,  evidently  only  to  accommodate  a  portion  of  a  certain  street 

or  large  building,  or  for  surface  drainage,  ami  without  reference  to  any 

extension  or  to  the  drainage  of  any  other  places  thnn  those  for  which 

specially  made ;   and   in  constructing  new  main  sewers   in 

Thomas  Street,  Com  Market,  High  Street,  and  Christ  Church  Place 

(some  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  city,)  where  there  had  not  before 

any  main   sewers,   I  was    surprised    at    the   number    of  small 

sewers  found  and  cut  across  at  different  lev- -U,  the  most  of  them  dry 

and  long  out  of  use. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  great  improvements  were  made  m 
of  the  city,  and  according  as  it  extended   eastward, 
in  most  cases,  mair  were   constructed    in  the  new  streets  as 

they  were  laid  out  j  and  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  Paving  Board,  having  charge  of  the  public  works  of  the  <*ity — 
particularly  while  the  late  Major  Taylor  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Board— considerable  progress  was  made,  but  it  was  chiefly  eon  lined 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  the  old  and  poor  localities  being 
permitted  to  remain  without  This  in  part*  no  doubt,  arose 

from  the  nature  of  the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
be  Board  acted,  which  conferred  no  power  to  make  a  main  sewer  in 
any  street  unless  upon  requisition  from  a  certain  majority  of  the 
holders  in  that  street,  in  which  case  only  the  Board  had  the 
to  assess  the  cost  of  the  work  off  all  the  householders  in  the 
t,  the  minority  being  bound  by  the  act  of  the  majority.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  in  poor  localities  great  difficulty  always  arose 
in  procuring  the  requisite  majority  to  agree  to  tax  themselves  for 
the  work,  and  the  Commissioners  had  no  other  means  of  procuring 
funds  to  make  main  so  were. 

In  the  year  1851,  the  powers  of  the  Paving  Commissioners  w<re 
transferred  to  the  Corporation  by  die  Dublin  Improvement  Act,  and 
in  the  April  of  that  year  I  was  appointed  city  engineer  and  local 
eprveyor.  One  of  the  first  duties  which  devolved  on  me  was,  to  have 
a  purvey  made  of  all  the  existing  sewers  in  the  city,  and  tbeir  levels 
i  and  laid  down  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  which  is  plotted  to  the 
scale  of  88  feet  to  the  inch,  to  form  the  groundwork  for  designing  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  of  the  city.  The  survey 
was  commenced  in  the  same  year  and  occupied  several  months.  The 
sizes  and  forms  of  the  sewers  were  found  to  vary  very  much.  Those 
which  measure  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  width  are  generally  arched 
over — the  most  ancient  with  rubble  masonry,  the  more  recent  with 
Peddle  is  iu  some  parts  arched  with  stone,  in  others 
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with  brick.  Iii  the  old  streets  the  sewers  were  generally  covered 
wiili  flags,  and  were  in  sise  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  by  from  2  feet 
It j  ;;  feel  wide.  The  prevailing  size  adopted  by  tin*  lute  Paving 
oners  was  i\  trot  high  by  3  feet  with*.  In  some  the 
bottoms  WOW  flagged,  In  others  paved;  but  generally  they  wot 
without  any  bottom,  .save  the  gravel  or  clay  substratum  on  which 
they  were  built.  The  walls  were  of  rubble  masonry  and  ■  •■ 
semicircular  9-ineh  brick  arches.  This  was  the  Commissioners' 
Standard  size,  and  was  used  in  all  cases  in  newly  laid-out  street*, 
apparently  without  any  attention  to  fall  or  the  quantity  of  water 
they  might  have  to  discharge.  On  one  side  of  Mountjoy  S^ 
found  a  sewer  constructed  something  on  the  priuciple  adopted  by 
the  late  West  in i ulster  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  having  a  semi- 
circular  invert,  find  this  was  the  only  case  of  a  properly  formed  invert 
bottom  in  the  city  except  in  the  large  sewer  that  runs  through 
Amiens  Street,  Sheriffs*  Street,  and  round  the  Custom  Hoost 
Dock. 

In  BteaeingtOB  Stool  and  Cupel  Street,  near  Essex  Bridge,  w* 
found  the  sewers  of  large  size,  and  constructed  with  ledges  and 
corbal  stones  projecting  along  the  sides,  which  were  built  with  the 
intention  that  the  water  pipes  should  be  laid  thereon.  This  plan  wis 
proposed,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Major  Taylor,  and  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  Paving  Acts  to  render  this  form  of  construction 
compulsory.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  plan  was  alltu 
be,  that  it  would  obviate  the  breaking  up  of  the  streets  for  the 
examination  and  repair  of  those  mains  ;  but  in  the  year  1808  the 
Water  Pipe  Committee  of  the  Corporation  got  the  opinion  of  several 
first-rate  engineers  on  the  question,  who,  having  reported  against 
the  plan,  and  the  inhabitants  having  memorialized  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  subject,  be  ordered  the  Commissioners  not  to  con- 
struct the  sewers  on  this  system,  i  mention  this  here  because  this 
plan,  attempted  to  be  carried  out  in  Dublin  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago,  to  a  certain  extent  had  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  subways 
ally  designed,  and  put  before  the  public  as  a  novelty,  and  which 
have  been  used  in  Frankfort,  and  Jately  in  Paris;  there  has  been 
one  recently  finished  in  the  short  line  of  new  street  just  opei 
Loudon,  extending  from  King  Street,  Coven t  Garden,  to  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  And  I  may  here  remark,  that  I  consider  the  advantages 
expected  to  be  obtained  from  the  construction  cf  those  exp 
subways  very  doubtful,  and  I  conceive,  in  any  case,  they  can  only 
be  adopted  for  an  entirely  new  Hue  of  street* 

In  Grafton  Street  we  found  a  very  old  sewer,  3  feet  wide  by 
upwards  of  4  feet  high,  having  vertical  side  walls  with  semicirculir 
arch,  built  entirely  of  4-inch  brickwork,  and  having  a  paved  bottom; 
it  was  taken  up  when  the  new  sewer  was  put  in,  at  a  much  lower 
level,  and  it  was  surprising  to  find  how  well  it  had  stood,  although 
much  injured  by  the  careless  way  it  bad  been  broken  into  to  insert 
house  drains.  This  sewer  was  probably  upwards  of  a  hundred  yssrs 
old.     In  different  parts  of  the  city  I  found  4-inch  brick  archts  used 
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o?er  sewers  of  from  2  j  feet  to  3  feet  in  good  preservation,  showing 
low  well  4-inch  brickwork  will  stand,  and  that  there  is  no  novelty 
in  using  it, 

Tho  levels  of  the  sewers  I  found,  in  general,  very  badly  laid  out, 
particularly  in  the  streets  running  east  and  west,  which  cannot  have 
ripid  falls;  in  many  cases  they  were  almost  level,  in  others  full  of 
hollows  up  and  down,  and  frequently  could  act  little  better  than 
cesspools,  requiring  to  be  regularly  cleaned  out.  In  some  of  this 
of  sewers  we  found  as  much  as  four  feet  of  solid  deposit,  ren- 
dering all  house  drainage  impossible. 

The  length  of  main  sewers  we  examined  in  1851  and  1852  was, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  16  miles  7  furlongs  30  yards,  and  on  the 
south,  25  miles  3  furlongs  215  yards,  making  a  total  of  42  miles 
3  furlongs  25  yards,  independent  of  small  sewers  for  surface  drain- 
age and  some  few  main  ince  discovered  ;  the  total  length  of 
streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  of  all  description  within  the  city  being 
about  108  miles. 

When  the  survey  was  completed  I  laid  down  a  general  plan  for 

the  improvement  and  extension   of  the  sewerage  of  the   city,  ami 

i    the   Report   I   made   to   the    Corporation    early    in    the 

year  18o3;  and  I  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  general  features  of 

Ie  plan. 
The  river  Liffey  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  flowing 
m  west  to  east,  naturally  forms  the  outlel  for  the  entire  sewerage, 
e  ground  on  either  side  of  the  river  gradually  rising  from  the  level 
the  quays,  which  are  about  20  feet  ordnance  datum  to  tho  boun- 
ty of  the  city,  where  the  greatest  elevation  is  from  SO  feet  to 
>  feet  above  the  same  datum. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  eastern  districts  on  both  sides  of  tho 
lie  very  low,  the  cellars  of  the  houses  and  the  surface  of  the 
laud,  where  it  remains  at  its  original   level,  being  much  below  high- 
irater  mark.      Those  districts,  more  particularly  the  north-eastern, 
Buffered   severely  from  flooding  during  high   tides  in  wet  weather, 
Which  arose  from  tho  drainage  water  coming  from  the  higher  parts 
of  the  city  being  hacked  up  the  sewera.  while  the  tide  gates  on  the 
■il  are  kept  shut  by  the  tide  ;  the  sewers  and  the  tide  gates 
were  also  in  most  cases  defective. 

I'ntil  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  low  districts  referred  to  were 

tittle  built  on,  aud  bad  large  open  ditches  and  drains  passing  in 

various  directions  through  them,  the  ground  being  made  little  use  of; 

the  consequence  was,  that   those  ditches,  &c,  acted  as  ponds  to  hold 

the  flood  waters  after  heavy  rain,  and  from  their  large  area  prevented 

any  serious  rise  of  water  in  the  sewers  ;  but  as  building  progressed 

and  new  streets  were  formed,  those  drains  were  idled  up  or  sewered 

in,  and  the  level  of  the  ground  raised  in  many  places,  aud  this  safety 

for  the  flood  waters  became  gradually  smaller,  the  consequence 

being,  that  buildings  have  been  flooded  which  formerly  were  quite 

free  from  under  water-     The  Custom  House,  for  example,  and  houses 

in  Beresford  Place,  when  built,  and  for  many  years  after,  were  quite 
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free  from  under  water ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  been 
it  after  very  beavy  rain  and  high  tides,  particularly  when  I 
easterly  winds  prevail,  which  prevent  the  tide  falling  to  it 
level,  and  bo  curtail  the  time  of  discharge  of  the  water  frc 
sewers. 

For  improving  the  sewerage  on  the  north  side  of  the  d 
to  relieve  the  low  districts,  there  has  been  constructed  u 
level  sewer,  commencing  at  Britain  Street,  passing  down 
borough  Street,  down  which  it  runs  to  I 
thence  eastward  through  that  street  to  Amiens  Street,  and 
Seville  Place  into  Guild  Street,  at  the  southern  extremity  i 
on  the  north  wall,  it  discharges  into  the  rivet,  Thii 
sewer  intercepts  all  sewers  north  of  it,  and  conveys  the 
direct  to  the  river,  and  prevent*  it  running  down  to  the  <! 
about  the  Custom  House.  And  in  connexion  with  this  we  ha* 
large  sewers  in  Commons  Street,  and  a  sewer  in  Talbot  Street 
have  effected  great  improvement  in  the  drainage  of  this  distr 
almost  entirely  prevent  the  flooding  referred  to. 

On  the  south  side  is  nearly  completed  another  line  of  inter 
sewer,  which,  commencing  at  Stephen's  Green  and  passu)] 
Merrion  Street,  Merrion  Square,  Denzelle  Street,  Wcntworti 
Ei  ne  Street,  to  Cardiff's  Lane,  at  present  discharges  into  Uw 
but  I  intend  to  connect  this  with  another  sewer  to  run  to  d 
ward  and  discharge  near  the  end  of  Sir  John  Rogers 
This  line  of  sewer  when  completed,  in  conjunction  with  C 
sewers  made  in  Creighton  Street,  Lombard  Street,  Townsend 
College  Street,  sad  College  Green,  will  eflS  improve* 

the  drainage  of  the  south-eastern  districts,  which  have  been  in 
bad  state  ;  for,  although  there  were  several  large  old  sewer*  J 
through  It,  they  were  bo  defective  in  structure  and  on  em 
levels  that  they  were  little  better  than  cesspools,  and  had 
cleansed  out  every  year  or  two  to  render  them  of  any  use. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  sewers  which 
been  constructed;  but  in  addition  to  those,  miles  of  large  and 
sewers  have  been  laid  down  in  streets  which  never  had  seweni 
also  considerable  lengths  of  old  and  decayed  sewers  have  be**1 
up  and  new  ones  built  in  place  of  them,  and  where  ti 
were  found  sound  and  their  levels  such  as  to  permit  of  l 
made  available,  they  have  been  repaired,  underpinned,  and  I 
inverts  placed  in  them  and  their  levels  corrected,  thnsrende 
thoroughly  effective.  It  is  intended  that  those  works  ah 
tinned  until  every  street  in  the  city  has  a  really  effective  i 
— it  is  also  proposed  to  remove  all  the  old  stone  gully  { 
substitute  metal  trapped  gullies,  also  to  make  side  ent 
sewers  to  facilitate  getting  into  them  for  examination  i 
render  unnecessary  the  frequent  breaking  up  of  the  sfa 

The  Poddle  River  discharges  the  drainage  of  a  disfc 
City  boundary,  of  about  450  acres,  together  with   two-th 
water  diverted  from  the  river  Dodder  by  the  City  weir  at  T«i 
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ogue,  which  also  passes  through  it.  It  is  an  open  watercourse  for 
about  two- thirds  of  its  length  in  the  city,  but  from  Hew  Row  to  the 
Liffey  it  is  covered.  The  arching  has  been  built  at  different  periods. 
some  portions  being  very  ancient,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  length 
passes  under  houses  and  through  private  property,  turning  three  miles 
in  its  course.  This  watercourse  requires  a  very  considerable  sum  to 
be  annually  expended  upon  it  to  maintain  it  in  a  safe  state  and  free 
from  obstructions  ;  and  owing  to  the  numerous  petty  rights  and  inte- 
rests which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  upon  it,  I  see  little  chance  of 
being  able  to  make  much  improvement  on  this  great  drainage 
outlet. 
The  sizes  I  have  adopted  for  the  new  sewers  i 


Ft.     In.                  FL     In. 

First  class   .     . 

6    0    by     4    0  of  the 

egg  shape, 

Second  class     , 

5     3     „     3     6 

ft 

Third  class.     * 

4    6     „      3     0 

it 

Fourth  class     , 

3     9     „      2     6 

»» 

Fifth  class  .     . 

3     6      „      2     3 

f$ 

Sixth  class .     . 

3     3      „     2     0 

n 

Seventh  class  • 

1 2-inch  circular 

pipe. 

Eighth  class     * 

9-inch           n 

The  first  six  classes  I  have  always  built   with  brick — the  first, 

teeond,  third,  and  fourth  class  being  of  9-inch,  and  the  fifth  and 

frith  of  4-inch,  brick  work.     When  the  ground  is  soft   and  faulty, 

I  use    9-inch  work   in   the  last-mentioned  sizes  also,  but  unless   in 

Wry  few  localities,  such  as  High  Street,  Christ  Church  Place,  Castle 

8treet — where  we  found  peat  at  from  6  feet  to  12  feet  below  the 

surface  of  the  streets — and  some  few  spots  in  the  low  districts  near 

the  river,  this  was  not  necessary,  as  generally  the  substratum  in 

Dublin  is  either  gravel  or  strong  yellow  clay. 

The  depth  at  which  main  sewers  should  he  sunk  ought  not  to 

j  less   than  10  feet*  but  where  the  outfall    will  permit  I  prefer 

21  feet,  as  this  will  secure  the  most  ample  fall  for  house  drainage. 

There   are,  however,  some  cases  in  Dublin  where  a  greater  dopth 

cannot  be  obtained  than  8  feet  or  9  feet,  but  we  always  keep  them 

m  low  as  possible. 

In  some  of  the  larger  outlet  sewers  I  have  deviated  from  the  egg 
shape,  as  in  Saville  Place,  Commons  Street,  &c,  the  reason  being 
that  in  such  localities  we  want  them  of  large  capacity,  to  hold 
water  like  a  pond,  while  the  tide  gates  are  kept  shut  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tide;  and  in  those  cases  we  use  stone  for  building 
the  side  walls. 

The  inverts  of  the  sewers,  or  for  about  one-third  of  their  height, 
are  built  with  Roman  cement,  the  bricks  being  put  together  in 
"blocks  before  being  lowered  into  the  trench.  This  greatly  facilitates 
the  work.  In  tbe  low  districts,  where  the  sewers  are  frequently  full 
of  water,  they  are  entirely  built  with  cement;  and  in  some  of  those 
61  Xtf 
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places  it  is  extremely  t.IiiTieul  t  to  make  tlie  bottom  joints  staunch,  and 
j in  vent,  the  water  spriugiug  up  through  tho  bottom*  They  hare 
to  be  pointed  over  and  over  again,  and  we  sometimes  have  to  caulk 
with  oakum  to  make  them  quite  tight ;  and  we  have  found  Medtai 
.-.  hPiii  .in.  times  useful  in  such  cases,  as  it  sets  under  water  quicker 
than  the  ordinary  cement. 

I  may  here  allude  to  a  case  which  baa  just  come  under  ray  notice. 
Our  attention  having  been  called  to  the  defective  state  of  a  sew  it  in 
Fiflh  Street  north  lota,  which  discharges  into  the  Lirlcy  near  the  cud 
of  the  north  wall,  I  caused  an  examination  to  be  made  of  it,  when 
we  found  the  entire  bottom  cut  away  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
leaving  the  side  walls  and  arch  retained  in  their  place  merely  by 
their  adhesion  to  the  side  banks,  and  some  slight  support  here  a«d 
there  from  large  stones  in  the  ground,  which  resisted  the  action  of 
the  water  under  the  foundations*  The  iron  tide  gates,  or  valves,  wo 
found  quite  destroyed,  one  of  them  having  just  before  dropped  to 
pieces.  I  have  ascertained  that  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
drainage  water  from  large  chemical  works  flowing  through  this  D 
the  matters  with  which  it  is  charged  having  alter* -.1  the  character  of 
the  metal,  and  turned  it  into  graphite,  or  black  lead,  mixed  with  i 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  This  change  reduced  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  mass  about  two- thirds,  and  rendered  the  gate  uselesi, 
and  it  would  not  hold  together.  The  nuisance  and  injurious  eflktt 
produced  by  allowing  Mich  large  chemical  works  to  be  established  in 
cities  are  so  great,  that  I  consider  the  Legislature  should  preiwl 
their  be i tig  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  towns. 

In  some  towns  in  England  circular  sewers  are  adopted,  the  aqra» 
meiit  in  their  favour  being  that  the  greatest  area  is  obtained  by  that 
form  of  section  with  a  given  quantity  of  material;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  egg-shaped  in  pre- 
ferable for  tho  ordinary  sized  sewers,  as  it  affords  tho  best  section  for 
securing  the  greatest  scouring  force  to  the  water  passing  through  it, 
and  affords  better  freedom  to  the  workmen  who  may  have  to  pa* 
through  them  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  cleansing,  or  repair*; 
aud  the  saving  in  excavation  goes  a  considerable  way  towards  com- 
pensating for  the  additional  masonry.  For  very  large  sewers  thaw 
are  advantages  in  using  the  circular  form,  or  a  section  approach- 
ing it. 

In  1848  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Brunei,  in  a  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  recommend*! 
the  egg  shape,  but  with  the  broad  end  down,  stating,  as  their  principal 
reason,  that  this  would  afford  facilities  to  the  workmen  engaged  U 
their  repair  or  eleansing. 

For  the  seventh  and  eighth  clasn  sewers  I  use  vitrified  stoneware 
drainage  pipes — those  we  use  to  draiti  short  lines  of  streets,  lanes,  and 
avenues  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  where  a  good  fall  can  be 
obtained.  I  have  used  a  considerable  length  of  them,  and  find  them 
fe0  answer  very  well — much  better  than  the  largo  square  sewer- 
tnerly  considered  necessary,  and  used  in  such  cases.     Great  care  i* 
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requisite  to  preserve  a  regular  grade  or  inclination,  and  that  where 
used  to  convey  surface  drainage  all  the  gullies  should  be  trapped, 
or  have  wells  formed  under  them  to  prevent  the  detritus  from  the 
macadamized  road  surface  being  washed  into  the  pipes. 

The  length  of  new  sewers  that  it  was  calculated  in  1852  would 
be  required  to  complete  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  according  to  the 
plan  then  assigned,  was  78,688  yards,  or  about  45  miles,  at  an 
mftted  cost  of  £73,437. 

From  1852,  up  to  the  present  time,  including  works  in  progress, 

Pier  contract,  there  has  been  executed  20|  miles,  as  follows? — 
4,167  feet  of  first  class  sewer. 
4,367        „      second       „ 
4,580        „      third  „ 

14,966        „      fourth 
53,603        „      sixth         „ 
20,124        „      seventh     „ 
5,090        „      eighth       „ 
In  the  above  are  included  almost  all  the  large-sized  sewers  designed; 
and  the  expensive  works  along  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  river, 
ted  the  total  cost  at  which  the  works  have  been  executed,  are  within 
me  original  estimates.     Within  the  same  period  we  have  repaired, 
underpinned,  and  put  brick  inverts  into,  31t543  feet,  or  nearly  6 
miles,  of  old  main  sewers,  converting  them  from  bad  inefficient  sewers 
into  good  and  effective  ones.     We  have  also  cleansed  and  executed 
absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  upwards  of  40  miles  of  old  sewers, 
some  of  them  requiring  to  be  cleansed  two  or  three  times  during  the 
period  referred  to*     In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  a  large 
quantity  of  minor  works  for  improving  the  surface  drainage  of  the 
Btreets,  providing  new  gullies,  &c,  &c. 

I  calculate  that,  by  the  works  executed,  we  have  provided  means 
of  drainage  to  at  least  6000  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  had 
no  means  whatever  of  drainage  before  ;  and  I  may  here  allude  to  the 
fact,  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  get  the  owners  of  houses 
to  make  house  drains  into  the  new  sewers,  on  account  of  the  trifling 
cost  of  putting  in  the  drain:  and  in  a  great  many  good  streets,  and  in 
almost  all  the  poor  ones,  not  one  in  ten  availed  themselves  of  them ; 
and  up  to  the  last  few  weeks  the  Corporation  had  no  power  to  compel 
parties  to  do  so  ;  but  this  defect  has  been  remedied  by  an  Act  passed 
this  past  Session  as  an  amendment  to  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill. 
By  this,  the  Corporation  now  have  the  power  to  compel  all  house- 
holders to  make  drains  when  called  on ;  and  in  the  event  of  their 
neglect  or  refusal,  then  the  Corporation  can  do  the  work,  and  compel 
them  to  pay  the  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  system  of  sewerage,  there  has  been  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  house  drainage  generally  throughout 
the  city.  Up  to  the  period  I  refer  to,  1851,  the  use  of  pipes  for 
house  drainage  had  not  been  generally  introduced  into  Dublin,  the 
system  being,  that  for  the  smallest  house  it  was  considered  necessary 
to   have  a  drain   at    least    12  inches   square,    many  builders  con- 
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sidcriug  even  this  too  small  ;  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
IS  inches  and  24  inches  square,  built  to  drain  an  ordinary  VuaJ 
bouse.  The  side  walls  of  these  drains  are  usually  built  of  W 
rubble  masonry,  from  6  inches  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  andeoiwri 
with  eoarse  flags,  and  in  most  cases  built  on  the  earth  witbottlSJ 
bottom;  they  are  twisted  in  every  way  under  the  basements  of  M 
houses,  with  sharp  angular'  turns,  and  are  generally  hud  withal 
regard  to  maintaining  a  regular  fall  throughout  their  bftgtk  Be 
consequence  is  frequent  stoppages,  leadiug  to  endless  complaint*  froa 
the  occupiers  of  the  houses,  of  annoyance  from  noxious  smelU,  Uoodi^ 
&c.  Then  again,  sewers  and  drains  of" this  construction  form*  ray 
road  for  rats  to  get  into  the  houses  from  the  bftdlj-mftdfl  main 
they  readily  burrow  through  the  rubble  walls  of  the  drain  and  1 
under  the  floors  of  the  basements  of  the  houses,  and  cutting 
the  floor  make  openings  in  every  direction,  through  which  1 
gases  freely  escape  from  the  Hwmra  into  the  houses.  This 
considered  an  over-drawn  statement,  but  I  can  say  from  eij 
that  I  believe,  a  few  years  ago,  nine-tenths  of  the  house 
Dublin  were  in  the  state  I  describe,  and  many  are  so  still ;  but 
improvements  have  of  late  years  been  effected  hy  the  introdi 
pipes. 

When  I  first  came  into  office  I  insisted  that  sewer  pipes 
used  in  all  cases  where  I  had  the  power  to  compel  their 
this  met  with  resistance  from  the  builders  (and  the  public  ad 
them,)  who  asserted  that  a  6-inch  or  9-inch  pipe  was  totally 
to  drain  a  house,  and  predicting  all  sorts  of  failure:  but  this 
has  now  almost  entirely  passed  away,  and  the  use  of  pipes  ha* 
almost  universal. 

The  great  essentials  for  effective  house   drainage  are — that 
sewer  should  have  a  good  fall,  and  be  laid  with  a  regular 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point,  and  when  necessary  to 
the  direction.     It  should  be  done  by  regular  curves,  and  not 
bends  or  angles.    The  sewer  should  be  of  such  size  and  shape  u 
give  the  water  passing  through  it  power  to  scour  out  all  deposit;  tJ 
the  material  with  which  the  sewer  is  constructed  should  be  dmiHl 
and  capable  of  being  put  together  so  as  to  secure  impermeability, 
the  iluitl  flowing  through  cannot  soak  into    the    earth   and 
dampness  in  the  floors  and  foul  and  noxious  effluvia.     It  is 
material  that  the  sewer  should  be  so  built  as  to  prevent  rats 
ing  through,  and  all  openings  should  be  properly  trapped  to 
the  gases  escaping  into  the  houses. 

Those  conditions  can  always  be  obtained— first,  by  carefully 
out  the  drains,  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention 
architect  or  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  works;  the  second,  by 
good  vitrified  stoneware  pipes,  carefully  laid  and  jointed,     Thitei 
done  at  an  expense  considerably  less  than  hy  the  cost  of  the  ol 
work  sewers. 

The  inclination  of  house  drains  should  not,  if  possible,  be 
1  inch  in  10  feet,  and  the  greater  the  fall  the  better.    It 
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rmble  that  the  water  tap  or  cistern  should  be  so  situated  that  the 
fie  water  should  pass  in  at  the  beginning  of  and  flow  through  the 
a,  which  will  materially  assist  in  keeping  it  clean. 
Ike  size  of  pipe  generally  used  in  Dublin  for  house  drains  is 
ches  in  diameter.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  most  cases  a 
eh  pipe  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  in  many  cases  better  than 
9-inch  ;  but  the  public  and  builders  had  been  so  long  accus- 
al to  the  large  square  drains  that  I  was  obliged  to  yield  a  little 
his  point. 

i  many  towns  drained  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Ith  and  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  England,  3-inch  and  4-inch 
6  are  used  for  house  drainage  ;  and  in  some  places  (as  at  Man- 
ter)  they  are  made  of  the  egg  shape,  instead  of  circular.  It  is 
itained  by  the  supporters  of  this  system  to  answer  very  well,  and 
contend  that  those  sizes  are  more  efficient  than  the  larger  size* 
1 1  consider  is  running  too  near  the  extreme  of  the  old  system, 
[  believe  the  medium  sizes,  from  6  inches  to  9  inches,  are  the  best, 
inter  into  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  fn 
>ort  of  small  pipes,  both  for  main  drainage  and  house  sewerage, 
Id  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  here ;  but  having  long  since  visited 
I  of  the  large  towns  in  England  and  made  myself  acquainted  with 
various  systems  of  drainage  adopted  therein,  I  have  come  to  the 
dusion  that  the  sizes  I  have  recommended  for  adoption  are  such 
lay  safely  be  relied  on,  and  I  have  now  had  experience  of  their 
king  for  over  ten  years. 

a  conclusion,  I  wish  briefly  to  refer  to  another  matter  in  con- 
ion  with  the  sewerage  of  the  city  which  has  engaged  much  public 
ation  and  is  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude— that  is,  the  foul  state 
he  bed  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  the  bad  effluvium  emitting  from 
'hen  the  tide  is  out,  particularly  during  hot  weather. 
t  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  river  is 
le  the  outlet  for  the  entire  drainage  of  the  city.  To  remedy  this 
,  plans  have  at  different  times  been  proposed. 
[any  years  ago  the  late  eminent  engineer  Alexander  Nimmo  pro* 
Ml  to  construct  intercepting  sewers  along  the  line  of  quays,  to 
inct  all  sewerage  below  Carlisle  Bridge;  and  other  engineers  have 
e  brought  forward  schemes  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  only 
jesting  the  discharge  of  the  sewerage  lower  down  the  river. 
a  my  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  of  the 
,  published  in  1852,  I  designed  two  lines  of  intercepting  sewers, 
i  the  view  of  diverting  the  sewerage  frcm  the  river,  the  objects 
ig  the  same  as  former  plans,  but  differing  in  detail. 
►n  the  north  side  it  was  intended  that  the  sewer  should  commence 
t  of  the  King's  Bridge  and  continue  eastward  along  the  quays  to 
esford  Place  and  then  by  Store  Street,  Amiens  Street,  and  the 
th  Strand,  where  it  would  pass  under  the  canal  at  Newcomen 
dge,  thence  along  the  North  Strand  to  nearly  opposite  Bay  view 
suae,  where  it  was  proposed  to  turn  it  to  the  eastward  through  the 
th  lota,  and  discharge  it  into  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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the  east  wall  opposite  Clou  tar  f  Island,  where  we  have  at  present  au 
outlet  for  the  drainage  of  the  north-eastern  district 

Oe   the  south  side,  I  proposed  the  sewer  should  common 
the  King's  Bridge,  thence  continue  eastward  along  the  quays  to  the 
end  of  Sir  John  LJogerson's  Quay,  and  there  discharge  into  iIh 
Those  sewers  where  running  parallel  to  the  river  to  be  coostroetri 
either  along  outside  of  quay  wall  or  under  the  carriage-way  of  the 
quays,  as  may,  on  a  detailed  survey,  prove  most  advantage 

1  believe  if  the  above  works  were  executed  a  great  improvement 
would  he  the  result  ;  and  they  arc  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  low 
level  sewers  designed  to  relieve  the  Thames  in  London,  only  on 
a  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  character.  They  would  cost 
probably  £40,000 ;  and  the  question  arises,  Can  we  calculate  with 
certainty  that  they  would  entirely  remove  the  evil  complained 

la  London,  which  is  situated  some  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  if  tin 
intercepting  sewer  >  be  continued  down  the  river  tar  enough 
the  city,  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  the  sewerage  can  be  discharged 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  return  tide  will  not  bring  it  back 
whether  the  plans  at  present  being  carried  out  will  effect  this,  time 
can    only    tell,    there    being  a   great    difference    of  opinion   among 
engineers  on  the  question,    Dublin  being  on  the  sea,  it.  is  to  be  feared 
(hat  (he  return  tide  will  bring  hack  a  portion  of  the  sewerage  matter 
which  would  he  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  emit  fool 
exhalations  ut  low  wati  r.     A   large  quantity  of  foul  matter  is  also 
carried  down  by  the  river  Caniack  to  the  Liffey,  and  calamities  of 
filth   arc   thrown   into   the  river  by  the  ihipping  which  I  h 
never  can  be  prevented  ;  all  those  will  tend  to  keep  the  bank 
even  if  the  city  sewerage  wai  diverted.     Under  those  circumstance* 
I  have  recommended  the  Corporation  to  postpone  any  action  as  regards 
those  intercepting  sewers  until  we  see  the  result  of  the  great  worb 
at  present  being  carried  out  in  London,  and  in  the  meantime  to  com- 
plete the  other  sewerage  works  of  the  city,  which  I  hope  will  b< 
in  about  five  yews  from  the  present  time,  proceeding  at  the  same  rata 
of  au  nu  al  e  x  pe  n  d  i  t  u  re  ta  hereto  fore, 

I  may  mention  that  the  Corporation  have  not  borrowed  mouey  to 
execute  their  sewerage  works  as  has  generally  l>een  done  elsewhere, 
but  levy  fourpence  in   the  pound  upon   the  valuation  of  the  city  far 
sewnage  purposes,  which  realizes  aL»out£8000,     The  first  chat 
this  mm  is  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  sew* 
costs  about  £2000  per  annum;  the  baluoce  is  regularly 
building  new  sewers,  and  permanently  improving  and 
of  the    old   sewers  as  can  be  made  available.     By   tb  i  the 

Corporation  will  complete  the  Bewerage  of  the  City  of  Dublin  witheat 
creating  any  debt  chargeable  on  the  rates,  and  in  a  I  ihvj 

will   be  able  to  red  lie  i  average  to  probably  t\\  i  the 

pound. 

About  the  period  at  which  I  calculate  the  sewerage  of  the  city 
will  be  finished  (with  the  exception  of  the  intercept  r?)  I 

hope  the  proposed  new  water  works  will  be  also  completed.    lTtoe* 
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'will  insure  to  the  city  and  suburban  districts  an  ample  supply  of 
the  purest  soft  water,  laid  on  constant  SOT  v  IOO,  run  I  at  high  pressure. 
Dublin  will  then  possess,  the  two  principal  requisites  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives,  health,  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants — namely,  an 
tie  supply  of  the  best  water  for  domestic  and  other  uses  and  good 
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Facts  and  Suggestions  on  the  Registration  of  Ditetue*     By 
Henjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D, 

order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
of  the  community,  and  to  see  the  way  clearly  and  scien- 
to  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  \   step  consists  in 

securing  systematic  and  widely-extended  tables  of  facts  bearing 
on  the  existence  of  particular  diseases,  occurring  at  the  same  perm 
In  different  localities,  and  under  differing  social  conditions.  This 
method  of  research  would  apply  to  all  di-enscs, — to  those  which  are 
fixed  amongst  as,  such  as  cancer  and  consumption,  and  to  those 
which  are  recurrent,  such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox. 
But,  in  recognising  the  necessity  for  the  registration  of  all  the 
tses  that  alftict  humanity,  I  do  not  think  it  a  practical  plan  to 
h  the  idea  of  a  system  of  registration  which  should  at  once 
attempt  to  embrace  diseases  In  their  universal Hy.  I  consider  that 
registration  will  commence  best  by  a  plan  that  shall  confine  the  labour 
to  disorders  transitory  and  migratory  in  character,  I  mean  to  dis- 
orders of  the  epidemic  class. 

These  last-named  affections    oiler    i  hem  selves    primarily    to    our 

consideration  owing  to  the  facts   that  they  present,   an   aculeness 

outline  and  a  demonstration  which  are  peculiarly  marked ;  they 

us  attract  more  immediate  attention  and  become  objects  for  con- 

'mpl&t ion  to  all  practitioner!  of  medical  science  ;  and  not  to  these 

ly,  but  to  the  public  at  large.     I  wish  it  1<>  be  understood,  there- 

i  that  in  this  communication   I  shall  consider  the  question  of 

ration  in  its  simple  application  to  epidemic  affections. 
For  the   sake  of  order,   I  will  classify  the  subject-matter  to  be 
bmitted  under  the  following  heads  ; — 
I.  The  study  of  epidemic  diseases. 

^IL  Method  of  registration,  its  principles  and  objr 
III.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  establish  a  method  of 
ji st  rat  ion. 
IV.  A    plan   for    the  complete  registration  of  the  si-  diseases  in 
Eaglaud. 

Liu  the  study  of  epidemic  diseases  we  observe  (however  widely  wo 
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may  extend  the  list  of  the  diseases)  a  unity,  presenting  &  variety  of  , 
phenomena.     This  is  the  fact  first  to  be  learned  in  this  Rtudj. 

M.  Jules  Gueriu,  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  Imperial  Academy  i 
Medicine  for  18.53  and  1854,  admirably  remarks,  "that  the  nutty  t 
epidemics,  submitted  as  yet  to  too  few  regulations,  and  left  tool 
to  individual  choice,  has  never  rendered  the  service  it  is  capabiil 
yielding  to  science  and  to  mankind. 

"Considered  in  their  highest  characteristics,  epidemics  ar* 
great,  manifestations  of  a  sole  and  identical  cause  which  imp 
uniform  and  well-marked  c  liar  act  er  on  all  its  products,  leaving  I 
surrounding  actions  only  a  limited  and  secondary  influx 

"It results  from  this  predominance  of  the  great  epidemical  < 
that    all   the   diseased  individualities    In    the    same   epidemic 
a  general  and  principal  resemblance,  and  exhibit  only  particulif  i 
accessory  differences. 

"As  a  consequence  of  this  general  proposition,  epidei 
immense  centres  of  observation,  in  which  the  extent,  uumberti 
diversity  of  the  facts,  and  the  variable  conditions  of  their 
tions,  are  constantly  throwing  light  upon  the  most  obscure  | 
of  disease.  That  which  is  only  seen  imperfectly,  or  in 
letters,  in  occasional  diseases,  may  be  read  in  large  character!  I 
entire  words  during  epidemic  visitations*  The  cause  of  the  < 
sional  disease  is  almost  always  feeble  and  isolated  ;  aud  dividing  1 
influence  with  the  ordinary  producing  conditions  of  age,  vex,  I 
stituiion,  and  season,  it  gives  rise  to  mixed  and  ill-cha 
products,  the  comparison  of  which  is  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
word,  in  occasional  diseases  the  denies  i  form ity  are  i 

equally  balanced  by  those  of  diversity,  and  the  products  are  ill 
factors.  In  epidemics  the  essentia]  cause  i*  one  and  absolute,! 
of  sufficient  energy  to  take  the  lead.  In  the  presence  of  tl- 
manifestations  the  mind  requires  to  make  scarcely  any  effitfH 
seize  at  once  and  to  compass  in  its  entirety  that  which  ob 
in  ordinary  diseases  is  obliged  to  seek,  from  its  useful  i 
analysis,  comparison,  and  enumeration." 

That  which    M.  G  tier  in  has  here   so  ably  written   I 
endorse.     It  is  and  must  be  clear  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  t 
great   visitations  of  disease  which  ever  and  anou  enter  oar  I 
shaping  the  same  course,  presenting  the  same  general  feature^ 
stroying,  on  an  average,  the  same   numbers  of  persons,  and  J 
away,  as  it  were,  in  disciplined  order,  offer  marks  for 
inquirer,  which  ought  at  once  to  be  read  off  by  him,  aud  toi 
in  him  how  snch  grand  and  steadily  governed  armies  of  diseiiel 
be  arrested  in  their  march  or  even  annihilated  altogether. 

But,  when  we  look  round  at  the  progress  which  has  been  i 
and  is  being  made,  towards  the  perfect  comprehension  of  ] 
disorders,  we  see  no  system  as  yet,  developed  or  developing,* 
promises  anything  like  a  successful  attainment  of  object*  •»  ^ 
ficeut  as  they  are  great.  The  majority  of  disease  sbssrlfc 
indifferent  as  to  causes,  arc  content  to  rest  their  exertions  on* 
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dial  department  of  their  art — in  curing  those  conditions  which 
it  never  to  have  been  permitted ;  whilst  others,  who  look  for 
ea  and  study  prevention,  are  carried  away  by  their  own  thoughts 
experiences.  Possessing  no  common  language,  guided  by  no 
dard,  working  by  no  system,  their  labours  are  confined  to  their 
ridual  intellects :  they  leave  behind  no  data  from  which  others 
make  a  start,  and  offer  no  suggestive  thought  which  their 
iwers  may  work  out  to  a  solution.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
tcomings:  there  is  another,  having  reference  to  the  periods 
og  which  the  disease  should  be  studied,  of  no  small  moment, 
he  study  of  an  epidemic  admits  of  being  pursued  at  two  different 
a— first,  when  the  epidemic  itself  is  present;  second,  when  it  is 
nt,  from  the  data  which  it  has  supplied.  Unless  this  division  of 
or  is  introduced  into  the  work,  no  organized  system  of  observation 
prove  of  avail.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  half  the  want  of  success 
has  appeared  in  the  study  of  epidemics  has  arisen  from  the  fact, 
by  the  majority  of  observers  these  diseases  are  only  thought 
thy  of  consideration  at  such  times  as  they  are  present.  Hence 
ne,  during  a  serious  epidemic  visitation,  ail  thoughts  roused  and 
T  eye  observing ;  but  no  sooner  has  the  visitation  fled  by,  than, 
:  wearied  outright  by  the  duties  of  the  task,  all  thought  rests 
every  eye  sleeps. 

need  not  say  to  what  an  extent  this  mode  of  conducting  an 
iry  is  hasty,  fretful,  and  useless ;  but  I  would,  for  the  sake  of 
toting  a  striking  contrast  and  result,  add  this  observation,  that  if 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  had  always  been  observed  in  the 
i  manner  as*  physicians  observe  recurring  diseases,  the  nature 
i  eclipse  would  have  remained  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem. 
in  simply  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  an  eclipse  resembles  an 
jmic  in  many  particulars :  it  comes  suddenly,  it  conveys  to  the 
irned  the  idea  of  irregularity,  it  lasts  only  for  a  limited  period, 
ises  the  fears  of  the  common  mind  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and 
igst  those  who  do  not  understand  the  subject  in  its  simple,  true 
,  every  kind  of  vague  and  absurd  theory  is  set  up  in  reference  to 
auses.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mere  observance  of  an 
■e  per  se  could  never  have  explained  the  reason  of  its  appear- 
,  and  have  proved  the  truth  of  that  reasoning,  by  the  prediction 
recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon.  More  was  required.  The 
» of  the  phenomenon  had  to  be  taken  at  the  time :  the  reason  of  the 
ftomenon  had  to  be  collected  from  more  general  observations  and 
ionships,  from  after  study,  and  from  a  comprehension  of  the 
r  and  plan  of  the  stellar  universe  as  a  whole. 
i  instituting  this  comparison  between  an  astronomical  and  an 
■niological  inquiry,  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  an  absolute  paral- 
b.  I  know,  indeed,  that  such  does  not  exist.  But  there  is  an 
Bjrv  in  the  two  studies  ;  and  my  object  is  to  show,  that  the  time 
riueh  an  epidemic  is  present  is  not  the  only  time  when  such 
6*ie  admits  of  being  studied  ;  nay,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
i  tf  an  epidemic  visitation  can  only  be  attempted  properly  when 
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the  epidemic  is  fairly  i*ast,  and  when  the  facts  which  it  his  ] 
IQtfctad  are  fully  laid  out  before  the  reasoner. 

II.  In  instituting  a  method  for  the  registration  of  disease,  i 
objects  must  lie  kepi  fully  in  view.  The  tir^t  is  the  collection  of  I 
relating  to  auy  current  epidemic  5  the  second  consists  j 
the  classification,  analysis,  and  computation!  of  the  facts 
In  pursuance  of  the  first  of  these  endeavours  four  element* 
required — 

1,  The   whole   competent   mental    strength   of    the    di 
country  in  which  the  epidemic  exists. 

2,  Uniformity  in  the  system  of  observation. 

3.  A  ready  and  easy  mode  of  recording  ohser  vat  ions* 

4.  A  properly  constituted   plan,  by  which  the  facts  observed  1 
be  collected  and  prepared  for  subjection  to  analysis  and  inn 

In    pursuance   of  tlie   second    gTOil  object   a  central  auti 
necessary.     This  authority,  whether  consisting  of  one  man  aided  I 
an  efficient  stuff,  or  of  aboard,  ought   to  exist    independently  of  f 
observers  of  the  facts.     The  duties  of  this  central  authority 
consist  simply  in   analyzing  everything  that  was  put  b 
spectivo  of  all  theories  or  suggestions.     It  should  be  composril 
mon  well   conversant   with    mathematical   science,   and    v. 
have  no  other  labours  on  their  hands  except  those  peculiar  to  1 
office  m  registrars  of  facts. 

III.  Attempts  to  effect  a  registration  of  disease  have  as  3 
They  have  imleed  been  very  few  in  number,  many  of  them  hare! 
indifferently  organized,  and  all  of  them  have  been   miserably 
raged  by  the  public  and  even  by  the  scientific  world  itself.     In  Fn 
the  Stale  has  physicians  whose  business  it  is  to  visit  any  place  1 
an  epidemic  is  raging,  and  lo  report  the  facts  observed  tot! 
of  Agriculture   and   Commerce.     But  that  any  law  relating  to  I 
diseases  (mould  be  educed  from  this  plan  is   impossible,  for  thai 
spection  is  only  made  at  particular  periods,  and  then  imp*  r 
believe,  also,  that  the  attempt,  as  it  is  carried  oat,  leads  to 
jealousy  between  the  physicians  sent  by   the  Government  and ( 
local  practitioners. 

In   Germany,  efforts  at  registration  have   been  made  by  1 
societies of  scientific  men  ;  but  never  to  continue  long  in 
tion  and  action. 

In  England,  the  Epidemiological  Society — certainly  one  < 
useful  bodies  in  existence — has  made  attempts,  admirable  in 
way,  to  gather  the  particulars  of  special  epidemics,  such  as  1 
and  diphtheria. 

For  a  short  lime  the  Medical  <  Hilars  of  Health  in  London  frW 
establish  a  registration  system,  and  with  some   success;  bol 
efforts  have  now  ceased. 

To  a  certain  limited  extent  the  institution  of  the  mortality  I 
of  the  Registrar-General  have  operated  as  a  registration  of  d 
These  returns  arc  invaluable  us  showing,  on  a  grand  scale, die P 
tality  of  epidemics,  their  prevalence,  their  course,  their  «  "" 
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E68,  their  relationships  to  season,  and,  it  may  be  in  an  imperfect 
inner,  their  connexion  with  meteorological  conditions.  Still,  these 
anrns  are  only  valuable,  absolutely,  as  regards  mortality ;  this,  their 
jginal  object,  is  their  only  direct  good.  They  exhibit  accurately 
b  balance  paid  over  by  disease  to  death,  but  not  that  which  is  paid 
'by  health  to  disease. 
1854,  an  endeavour  was  commenced  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Medical  Association"  to  register  diseases  as  occurring  in  con- 
with  meteorological  phenomena.  Several  stations  of  observa- 
i^were  appointed,  and  for  some  years  returns  were  supplied  and 
""shed  week  by  week.  The  scheme  was  good,  but  was  too 
in  its  intention.  It  ceased  before  any  definite  results  were 
tied. 

immense  work,  the  Census  of  Disease  in  Ireland,  may  be 
on  as  connected  with  the  registration  of  disease,   inasmuch 

•  supplied  the  facts  of  the  amount  and  character  of  the  diseases 
at  at  a  given  time  in  a  great  country,  the  social  position  of 

was  being  chronicled  at  the  same  moment.  But  the  informa- 
thus  gathered,  all-important  as  a  standard,  was  struck  out  too 

Jy  to  admit  of  analysis,  as  a  register  of  the  progress  of  the 
ders  specified. 

history  of  the  various  attempts  at  registration  of  disease  by 

•  observers  thus  glanced  at,  I  pass  to  notice  my  own  experience 
i  attempt  in  the  same  direction,  which,  commencing  in  1855,  was 

",  on,  without  intermission,  for  four  years. 

» results  of  this  attempt  were  published  regularly  each  quarter 

i  pages  of  the  Sanitary  Review :  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifty 

-labourers  were  working  with  me  in  the  inquiry  :  and  as  the 

ation  was  carefully  laid,  and  the  labour  was  sustained  much 

and  on  a  larger  scale,  than  in  any  previous  attempt,  I  hope 

be  acceptable  to  the  Association  to  receive  in  outline  an 

at  of  the  plan  on  which  the  registration  was  carried  out,  of  the 

of  the  plan,  and  of  the  reason  why  it  ceased. 

first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  a  certain  number  of  stations 

ent  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  supply  to  one  or  more  resi- 

k  medical  man  forms  of  returns  in  which  they  could  note  the 

diseases.     The  first  difficulty  consisted  in  securing  willing 

npetent  observers,  and  this  was  great.     However,  in  the  latter 

f  1854  I  had  the  nucleus  of  a  force,  and  was  able  to  receive  re- 

Ifrom  twelve  stations — viz.,  Hastings,  Bridgewater,  Canterbury, 

Putney,    Swansea,  Saffron  Walden,  Bedford,   Thetford, 

gham,  Hawarden,  and  Gainsborough.     The  observers  in  every 

fcwere  medical  men  enjoying  a  large  share  of  practice  and  pos- 

opportunities  for  knowing  of  the  existence  of  any  disease 

i  might  occur  near  them.    They  were  requested  to  confine  their 

ation  to  the  following  allied  disorders : — Scarlet  fever,  measles, 

pox,  hooping   cough,    croup,    catarrh,    influenza,    erysipelas, 

i»  ague,  remittent  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  typhus,  puerperal 

and  carbuncle. 
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To  make  their  observations  uniform,  each  observer  was  auppli 
quarterly  with  a  sheet  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen;— 

Tahlk  I. 
Sanitary  Review. — I&cal  Report  of  Epidemic  and  Endemic  Ditto**. 

iXHTRUCTfnKR    FOR    PILLING    VT    TUI     BETTRN. 

The  object  of  this  Return  is  simply  to  show  what  epidemics  hare  been  pi 
in  certain  localities  during  given  periods  of  time.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  %  \ 
toned  series  of  these  obserra lions,  taken  in  different  ports  of  the  kingta 
similar  periods,  much  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  origin  and  progn 
Epidemics. 

The  mode  of  tilling  up  the  Table  is  simple.  Each  observer  will,  at  tfcti 
every  week,  place  in  its  proper  column  a  cross  (xl  opposite  the  name  of  Mi 
the  diseases  mentioned  as  may  have  occurred  in  that  period  within  the  sfii 
his  observation* 

As  it  M  the  object  of  the  Table  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  diseasr  a 
rather  than  the  number  of  cases,  the  occurrence  of  even  a  single  case  ihM 
chronicled.  But  observers  who  may  wish  to  notice  other  important  facts,  a 
the  extent  and  mortality  of  an  epidemic,  its  mode  of  origin  or  impart 
meteorological  phenomena,  &c„  may  do  so  in  the  blank  space  headed  "  Add! 
Observations ."'  Observers  will  please  return  the  Report,  punctually,  0 
first  days  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

Place  of  Observation                        Latitude                  L  ndtmlo 

Quarter  ending 

185 

• 

Week  finding,..,.,     „, 

1.   Scarlet  Fever  ,,....„•„ 

2.  Measles  ....... 

3    Small -pox *..,. 

4.  Hooping  Cough 

5.  Croup.,* , i 

6.  Catarrh  . 

i 

7«  Influenza   

As  will  be  seen  from  the  instructions  supplied  with  the  sfcetf 
object  of  this  return  was  to  show  what  epidemics  had  hem  f 
in  the  localities  of  the    observers    during  given    periods  flf ' 
The  mode  of  filiing  up  Ihe  table  was  very  easy.     Each  ohaai 
the  end  of  every  week  placed  in  its  proper  column  a  trees,  Offdj 
name  of  such  of  the  diseases  as  had  occurred  in   that  period  i 
the  sphere  of  his  observation;  and  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  « 
ascertain  the  presence  of  the  diseases  named,  rather  than  tbeii 
of    cases,    the   occurrence   of  even  a    single    case  was  duel 
Observers  who  wished  to  notice  other  important   tacts,  such  I 
extent  and  mortality  of  an  epidemic,  its  mode  of  origin  or  imparl 
or  meteorological    phenomena,  did   so  in   the    blank   spaed  ■ 
u  Additional    Observations."      The   returns  were   made  up  * 
quarterly.     When  all  the  returns  of  each  quarter  had  beencoW 
they  were  analyzed  and  tabulated  as  is  shown  in  specimen  t*N* 
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Table  II. 
pboxmeks  or  local  returns  tor  registration  or  disease. 

PROGRESS  OP  EPIDEMICS. 

sports  of  Epidemic  and  Endemic  Diseases  during  the  Months  of  March* 
April,  and  May,  1857. 


K 

County. 

Lat. 

Lung. 

Observer. 

,Scilly 
nth... 

try  ... 

Cornwall 

Devonshire  ... 
Hampshire  ... 

Kent 

49.50  N. 
60.82  N. 

61.  8  N. 

61.17  N. 

61.21  N. 
61.28  N. 
61.28  N. 
61.82  N. 
61.88  N. 

62.  1  N. 

6.24   W. 
8.29  W. 
1.  8   W. 

1.4     E. 

0.14     E. 
0.  7   W. 
0.  8   W. 
0.08     E. 
8.60  W. 
0.87   W. 

J.  G.  Moyle,  Esq. 
W.  C.  Lake,  Era. 
J.  Mclntyre,  M.D. 
/  G.  Rigden,  Esq. 
V W.  Haflenden,  Esq. 
P.  J.  Brown,  M.D. 
G.  E.  Nicholas,  Esq. 
R.H.Whiteman,Eeq. 
W.  B.  Kesteven,  Esq. 
W.H.  Michael,  Esq. 
J.  Williams,  M.D. 

Kent 

orth.. 

oway. 
hdse'.! 

Middlesex    ... 
Olamorgansh. 
Bedfordshire... 

QUARTERLY  STATEMENT— No.  X. 
"he  dates  denote  that  the  disease  appeared  in  the  weeks  then  ending.'] 

SCARLET  7EVER. 

iy— Mar.  18-20,  April  10-17, 
•22. 


-All  April,  May  8-16. 
-April  10-17. 
-March  20-27. 

MEASLES. 

—March  27. 
orth— April  24. 
uloway— March  20,May  8-16. 
KTalden— March  18-27,  All 
[April  and  May. 

SMALL- POX. 

ry-  April  17-24. 
—March  20. 
-May  22-29. 
■ok— April  8-10. 

HOOPING  COUGH. 

y— All  March,  April  8-17, 


ar 


.-March  6,  April  10-17. 
orth— April  24,  May  1. 
•April  17. 

CROUP. 

bt— April  .10-17,  May  8-15. 

k— April  8-17. 

[olloway— March  27,  April 

-March  20-27,  April  8. 


CATARRH. 

St.  Mary^Scilly— April  24,May  1-16. 
Teignmonth— March  6-20,  April  10- 
24,  May  1-16-29. 

DT8EXTERY. 

Teignmonth— March  18-27,  May  22. 
Chatham— March  6. 
Wandsworth— March  27,  April  8-10, 

Mayl. 
Pntney— April  17,  May  1-8. 

TYPHUS. 

Teignmonth— March  20,  April  8-10. 
Odiham— March  18. 
Canterbury— Every  week. 
Chatham— Every  week. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Putney— May  1. 

Saffron  Walden— March  27,  April  8. 
Newport  Pagnell— May  8. 
Alford— March  20. 

CARBUNCLE. 

St.  Mary's,  Scilly— May  1-8. 
Teignmouth— April  24. 
Canterbury — Every  week. 
Chatham— March  20-27,  April  8. 

VARICELLA. 

Wandsworth— March  6. 

ACUTE   RHEUMATISM. 

Wrexham— All  March,  April  8-10. 


Attained  from  these  tables  at  one  glance  a  perfect  view 
progress  of  the  diseases  named  at  given  points  of  latitude 
{fade,  their  prevalence  according  to  season,  the  relative 
:  of  each  form  of  disease,  and  the  order  in  which  one  epidemic 
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these  essential  facts  much  interest  was  added  through  rite 
"additional  observations"  made  by  each  observer,  Knowing  wdi 
bow  much  the  time  of  the  busy  medical  practitioner  is  occupied,  jud 
feeling  sure  that  any  intrusive  and  organized  encroachment  onto 
time  and  industry  would  be  safe  to  cany  with  it  its  own  deatro* 
tion,  I  abstained  from  doing  more  than  suggest  what  informitk 
would  be  most  useful,  tawing  the  details  to  volunteer  effort  In  tl 
suggestions  thus  respectfully  offered  I  took  care,  however,  alwup 
hrow  in  major  considerations.  The  following  points  of  iufonniii 
were  specially  asked  for  ; — 

1.  Notes  of  meteorological  changes  taken  daily,  and  classifieds 
by  side  with  the  report  of  disease. 

2.  Notes  on  the  diseases  of  inferior  animals,  classified  by  the  ! 
of  the  diseases  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  human  subject, 

3.  Notes  on   the  condition  of  the  vegetable  world  and  of 
diseases  of  vegetables,  classified  in  the  same  way, 

4.  Notes  on  the  water  supply  of  the   different  stations,  and 
the  real  or  apparent  connexion  of  such  supply  with  the 
diset* 

5.  Notes  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  station— of  drainage,  of  ft 
of  architecture,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  social  condition  in  general  of 
locality. 

6.  Notes  bearing  on  the  mortality  of  the  disorders  specified  ia 
returns. 

7.  Special  note  as  to  the  method  by  which  any  given  epidem 
found  tta  way  into  any  given  locality:  whether  a  cas« 
disease  had  been  imported,  or  whether  any  article  had  been  import* 
which  could  have  contained  a  poison, 

8.  Special  note  as  to  the  outbreak  of  any  new  epidemic 
within  the  bounds  of  any  station,  and  as  to  the  mode  of  origin 
propagation  of  such  epidemic. 

The  plan  thus  arranged,  we  commenced  the  first  publication 
our  labours  in  April,  1854.     The  reports  came  in   from  the  twel 
towns  I  have  already  named.    In  our  next  return,  made  the 
ing  quarter,  three  new  stations  were  enrolled,  and  we  weut  on  a< 
ing  to  the  number,  till,  in  1858,  we  brought  our  number  up  to 
many  as   forty-four  stations.     It  will  be  seen  that  our  line  of  ohatf* 
vation  extended  from  the  extreme  southern  to  almost  tin 
northern  point   of  the  country — i.e.,  from    St.  Mary's,   Scilly, 
Lerwick,  Shetland. 

Divided  into  counties,  the  points  of  observation  We ro  arranged 
follows,  the  names  of  the  observers  being  also  supplied :  • 


*  lam  prevented  by  limitation  of  Apace  from  completing  this  table, 
in  its  perfect  form,  given  the  names  of  all  the  observers  who  lent  m 
valuable  aid  in  the  labours  now  under  description,    1  think  it  reqw 
the  names  of  the  remaining  observers,  and  publicly  to  acknowledge  how  ■ 
indebted  I  am  to  Qverj  one  who  has  assisted  me  in  these  inquirn 
maining    names  stand  as  follows: — Mr,  Whiteman.   Putney;     V 
Wandsworth ;  Mr.  Kesteven,  Ilolloway ;  Mr.  Cox,  Hawkesbury ;  Mr/' 
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IVuntle*. 

Cornwall  

Devonshire  „ 

Hampshire  

Somersetshire  

Kent,  &c { 


St.  Mary's,  Scilly   

Tcignnioutb  .* 

Portsmouth  and  Odihara 

Bridge  water....,.,  ,.. 

Chatham  „ 

CaiiUrbury,  See 


Mr,  Moyle. 

Br,  Lake. 

D  rs .  Mc I  n  ty  re&  J  ackwn 

Mr.  A.  Hnviland. 

Dr.  Brown, 

Messrs.  Rigden  &  Reid, 

and  nine  observers  by 

Mr,  Haffenden, 


It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Association  to  give 
ie  particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  materials  collected  by  these  inde- 
tigable  observers.  Their  labours  would  make  up,  indeed,  a  volume 
Of  »ome  300  closely -printed  octavo  pages.  I  would,  however,  claim 
permission  to  offer  a  brief"  account  of  the  working  of  this  volun- 
tary scheme.  I  may  observe,  then,  that  with  care  on  the  part 
Of  the  collection,  the  reports  were  obtained  with  a  regularity  and 
precision  which  I  had  by  no  means  expected,  and  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stations  no  material  fact  relating  to  the  disorders 
Iras  omitted.  In  many  cases,  moreover,  all  the  additional  parti- 
culars asked  for  were  supplied  with  the  greatest  care.  Meteorological 
Records  were  kept  by  several  of  the  observers,  and  the  influences  of 
tixe  various  meteorological  conditions  on   the   progress  of  existent 

^les  were  accurately  noted.  In  many  eases,  also,  the  diseases  of  tho 
or  animals  were  regularly  given,  and  connexions  were  traced  as 
occurring  between  diseases  of  the  chest  in  the  human  subject  and  in 
kttle  of  neighbouring  parts.  Some  of  these  facte,  affirmative  in 
Icind,  were  of  great  value,  as  tending  to  show  that  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  the  inferior  animals  is  usually  co-existent  with  diseases  in  man  of 
&n  inflammatory  exudative  character  taking  on  an  epidemic  type. 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases  evidences  of  the  origin  of  din-uses  from 
local  causes  were  cited  with  a  circumstantiality  which  was  irre- 
sistibly conclusive,  and  over  and  over  again  the  subsidence  of 
epidemics  on  the  removal  of  such  producing  causes  was  clearly 
nstrated. 
The  occurrence  of  new  forms  of  disease,  and  of  peculiarities  of 
types  in  diseases  common  to  the  neighbourhood,  were  supplied  with 
much  fidelity.  Thus,  the  fact  that  diphtheria  was  present  in  England 
was  first  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Rigden,  of  Canterbury,  and  wras 
published  by  Mr.  Haffenden,  of  Canterbury,  in  his  quarterly  statement 

Swansea;  Dr.  Barker,  Bedford;  Dr.  Williams,  Aflpley  Guise;  Mr.  Stedmau, 
Shambrook .  Mr.  Laver,  Colchester;  Messrs.  Spurgeon  and  Stear,  Saffron 
Walden;  Mr.  Rogers,  Newport  Pagnell ;  Mr.  Dal  by,  Wellingborough  -,  Dr. 
Crowfoot,  Beceles;  Dr.  Vincent,  East  Durham;  Dr.  Bailey,  Thetford;  Mr.  A 
Freer,  Stourbridge ;  Mr.  Houghton,  Dudley  ;  Dr.  Thomsofi,  Burton -on -Trent 
Mr.  Swann,  Barrowden ;  Dr.  Hole,  Wisbeach  ;  Mr.  Cartwright,  Oswestry  ;  Mr. 
Bddowes,  Pontesbory ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Nottingham ;  Dr.  Williams,  Wrexham  i 
Dr,  Moffat.  Hawarden ;  Mr.  Thorpe,  Slavely;  Dr.  Lowe.  Lincoln,  Dr.  West, 
AJ  ford ,  Mr,  Bickerton,  Liverpool:  Mr.  Spinks,  Warrington;  Mr.  HuKsey, 
a\\   Mr.  Pendlebttry,  Bolton  ;   Mr.  Proctor,  York  ;    Mr.  Radcliffe,  Bramley 

(now  of  London) ;   Mr.  Todd,  West  Auckland  j  Mr.  Summers,  Kuihbury;   Dr. 

Spence,  Lerwick. 
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immediate  cause  of  the  cessation  ;  for  in  proportion  t 
tion  became  mora  effective,  the  expenses  attendant  on 
it  out  became  proportionately  large,  so  that  after  a  four 
to  sustain  it,  I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  proj. 
I  fear  the  same  fate  would  attend  any  other  single-h 
the  same  direction,  unless  the  conductor  had  an  iu<] 
adequate  assistance  and  encouragement  from  without, 
time,  after  an  experience  longer  by  far,  and  much  I 
than  has  ever  before  been  made  in  the  registration  ol 
convinced  that  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  registry 
carrying  of  it  into  practice,  is  the  most  certain  of  tasks 
entire  comprehension  of  the  laws  by  which  epidemic 
governed  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  task,  if  it  were 
for  ten  or  tifteen  years, 

IV.  The  last  point  to  which  I  would  ask  the  at 
Association  has  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  complete 
di#e&M'  in  England.  Six  p&ttftigQ  f  placed  the  drtu: 
before  the  Epidemiological  Society,  and  in  January,  1? 
it  again  forward  in  the  Sanitary  Review ;  I  hope  nov 
it  a  third  and  wider  reading. 

The  principle  on  which  this  proposed  plan  is  bas< 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  arrangement  for  transferri 
WTeekly  returns  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  into  a< 
records  of  the  diseases  of  each  parochial  district. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  the  extent  and  capa 
proposed  system  of  registration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  England  is  fairly  di1 
the  union  medical  officers.  The  poor  of  the  distric 
under  their  care  ;  and  the  inference  therefore  is  tolen 
no  important  epidemic  could  occur  in  any  part  witho 
noticed. 

Secondly,  the  points  of  observation  are  numerous. 
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Fourthly,   and   this  is    the  rao.^t   important   of  nil,   the   parochial 
Ileal  officer,  as  we  know  from  experience,  could  make  returns  of 
i  various  of  disease  with  the  least  pn^ihh'  labour,     lie  does, 
fact,  already  make  these  returns,  in  great  part,  without  any  tr fe- 
nce to  their  more  important  bearings.     In  order  to  supply  his  hoard 
guardians  with  correct  information  on  the  condition  of  the  poor 
ri>r  his  charge,  be  Lfl  furnished  with  a  weekly  return-sheet.     In 
sheet   it   is  hi?*  duty   to  enter  the   name,    the  sex,  the  age,  the 
sidence,   and   the  diseu  h    of  his   poor  patients,     lie  has, 

her,  to  state  the  days  on  which  he  visited  the  patient,   the  diet 
and    such    other   general  observations  as  he  may   think 

ing  myself  made  use  of  these  ret  urn -books  in  collecting  facts 
I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  value,  even  in 
eir  present  rudely  constructed  form  ;  and  could  these  records,  aft 
now  exist,  be  brought  together,  we  might  glean  from  them  a 
ge  amount  of  valuable  information.  But  if  these  3,233  weekly 
turns,  drawn  up  for  trifling  objects,  comparatively  speaking,  were 
modified  as  to  become  really  scientific  registers  of  epidemic 
es,  and,  if  thus  modified,  they  were  regularly  transmitted  to  some 
atral  authority  who  could  use  them  for  a  definite  purpose,  what 
ody  important  tablets  of  disease  they  would  become.  There  would 
eu  be  no  disease  registration  in  the  world  like  that  of  England. 
As  regards  the  forms  themselves,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
eir  present  state  they  perform  only  a  temporary  purpose.  They 
>ply  the  guardians  of  unions  with  information  tor  the  wFeek,  and 
l  then  forgot  ten.  I  believe  that  under  any  new  system,  which  sh<  mid 
juire  the  papers  to  he  sent  away  after  the  meeting  op  the  hoard, 
duplicate  need  scarcely  be  retained.  Pile  upon  pile,  mouldering 
ray  amongst  dust  and  ru blush  in  the  cellars  of  workhouses,  aud  in 
surgeries  of  medical  men,  lie  what  might  become  the  greatest 
ords  of  disease  ever  published — veritable  histories,  which  Go- 
vernment has  often  sought  after  at  great  pains,  great  cost,  and  little 
advantage. 

KThe  modi  Heat  ions  required  tn  the  book  supplied  by  the  gu  ar- 
ms to  their  Poor  Law  medical  officers  ere  few  and  simple. 
The  size  of  the  book  would  remain  the  same,  but  one  addition 
should  be  made  i — upon  the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  and  on  the 
fly  leaf,  should  be  pasted  a  map  of  the  observer's  district,  toge- 
ther with  a  brief  description  of  the  geological  characters,  extent, 
latitude,  longitude,  produce,  number  of  towns,  population,  and  the 
like.  These  particulars,  once  drawn  out  and  printed,  would  remain 
for  many  years  without  any  material  alteration.  At  all  events,  they 
would  give  the  medical  observer  no  trouble,  though  rendering  his 
reports  infinitely  valuable. 

The  modifications  required  in  the  weekly  returns  themselves  are 
also  very  few.  The  columns  would  remain  unaltered.  In  the 
columns,  however,  now  set  apart  merely  to  express  the  number  of 
visits   paid,  another    letter  or  two  should    bo    introduced  to  iadi- 
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readings  of  the  week ;  while  the  date  at  the  top,  as  gi< 
returns,    would    decide    the    question    of  seasons.       r 
columns   might   well    remain    unchanged — the  one  fc 
would  show  the  diet  of  the  patient ;   the  one  for  genera 
would  leave  room   for   notes  on   treatment,  hygienic 
other  special  points.     This  column  would  be  better 
larger  than    it   now  stands   in  the   return-book. 
In  intrusting  to  medical  officers  of  districts  dut 
fair  scale  of  remuneration  should  be  adapted,  for  by  th 
would  be  led  to  accept  the  labour  as  part  of  the  bus 
professional  life. 

The   weekly  return  of  disease,   immediately  after 
its  local  purpose,   should  he  despatched  at  once  to  tl 
to  be  reported  upon  weekly,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths, 

I  feel  it  possible  that  one  objection  may  be  made  to 
It  may  ho  said  that  they  will  not  represent  the  epidem 
population.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  number  of  ci 
in  any  given  epidemic  is  of  no  importance  whatt/\<  r 
of  the  disease  be  observed  over  an  immense  and  isc 
land,  such  SB  England,  if  its  general  character 
scribed,  and  if  the  conditions  which  ] peculiarly  favour 
tions  be  accurately  pointed  out.  From  three  thoi 
returns,  all  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  the 
other  facts  could  not  fail  to  be  elicited  ;  while  from  tl 
selves,  carefully  stored  up  for  some  years,  would 
wrought  out  the  historical  formula  of  every  epidemic  d 

In  conclusion,  while  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  bri 
notice  of  the  Association  the  great  fact,  that  in  Englan 
a  registration  of  disease  which,  slightly  amended  and  a 
Ira  1  the  medical  profession  to  a  fixed  scientific  kno^ 
laws  by  which  great  pestilences  are  moved  and  gover 
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special  reference  to  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Car  dwell  and  Lard  Nam 
By  Alexander  Hakkin,  M.D. 

It  is  known  to  every  member  of  the  Association  that  Mr.  Ruraseyo 
Cheltenham,  in  a  paper  remarkable  for  great  power  and 
nality,  pointed  out  at  the  Bradford  meeting  the  defects  in  uV 
English  Registration  Act,  and  proposed  a  numlterof  amendu 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  received  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Health  Department  ;  the  result  of  the*? 
deliberations  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  proper  authorities 
but  without  any  immediate  erlect. 

If  we  examine  the   drafts   of  the  two  Bills   for   the  registration 
of  births,   deaths,    and   marriages,    laid    before    the    Select  Com- 
mittee   of    the  House    of   Commons,  and    as   usual   withdrawn  to 
reappear    next   Session,   (let   us    hope  in    an   amended    fornu 
perceive  at  once  that  they  havo  a  strong  family  likeness  ;  fauna 
on  the  English  Act  for  Marriages  of  1836.    The  promoters  of  eiikr 
Bill  very  properly  adopt,  the  English  arrangement  of  registrar,  - 
in  ten  dent  registrar,  and  registrar-general,  each  having  kindredritJi^ 
tinct  duties;  but  while,  by  the  English  enactment, the  salaries  of  the 
registrar-general  and  of  the  superintendent  registrars  are  paid 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  our  friends  consider  that  we  should  pay  ouN 
our  scanty  means  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  registrars,  as  wel 
as  those  of  the   district  registrars.     For  the  collection  of  this  new 
impost  Mr.  Card  well  selects  the  Poor  Law  machinery,  Lord  Nitf 
the  county  cess;  of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more  objectionaJ 
in  levying  it  the  poor  occupier  alone  is  liable,  the  absentee  landlon 
being  free  from  its  infliction.     But  Mr.  Cardwelf>   propositi 
also  very  unfair,  inasmuch  as  in   Ireland  the  poor-rates  have  tnbttf 
all  the  expenses  of  the  dispensary  medical  relief,  while  in  England 
a  moiety  of  the  whole,  never  less    than  £100,000  a  year — a  turn 
equivalent  to  our    whole  dispensary  expenditure — is    paid  to  the 
medical  officers  out  of  the  National  Exchequer* 

In  the  Bill  of  Lord  Naas,  the   leading  features  are   the  colleC* 
tion   of  the    returns   of   births   and    deaths   by    the   coustaWarj 
force,  and  the  addition  of  the  duties   of  registering   th« 
to  those    now  performed    by  the   present   marriage    rcgistr?. 
Ireland,       The    chief    reason    fur    employing    the    police    iu  thi* 
scientific  enumeration  lies   in  their  presumed  ct<  is  in  taking 

the    decennial    census   and    tn    the   ability    exhibited    iu   the  col- 
lection of  agricultural  returns  and  the  amount  of  \i\  ■  D  &t 
farmers' yards.    We  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  mortal*! 
and  reproductive  statistics,  with  other  vital  phenomena,  collect 
such  means,  by  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Corrigan, 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April  last,  on  the  I> 
Corporation  Water  Bill,  when,  alluding  generally  to  the  desira' 
of  the  regiatTaAtou.  at  V&ctivft,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Ireland,  (*»f 
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rery  eminent  physician  stated,  that  "  as  evidence  how  little  these 
returns  of  disease  obtained  by  the  Census  Commissioners  were  to  bo 
led  ont  lie  might  mention,  that  in  all  Ireland,  on  the  night  of 
list  March,  18*51,  there  was  not  one  person  returned  as  labouring 
wider  St.  Vitus*  dance  ;  only  four  were  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  only  sixteen  under  nervous  diseases,  only  fourteen  from 
bronchitis,  only  sixteen  from  teething,  only  sixty  from  haemorrhoids, 
only  ninety -two  from  dyspepsia,  only  two  from  diabetes,  only  four 
mi  scald,  (though  the  number  in  the  workhouse  hospitals,  same 
tight,  was  upwards  of  2000, )  It  further  appeared  from  the  return  that 
*oot  a  single  person  bad  died  from  syphilis  in  Dublin  for  ■  period 
of  teu  years, '  and  yet  the  Registrar-General  for  England  gives  a 
return  of  nearly  3000  deaths  by  congenita]  syphilis  is  a  period  of 
■wen  years  alone."  Passing  to  the  Rill  of  Mr,  Cnnhvell,  we  find  that 
one  result  of  the  Select  Committee's  deliberation  will  he  the  alteration 
•of  the  preamble,  and  the  separate  consideration  of  marriages  from 
that  of  births  and  deaths.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  registration 
of  marriages  is  for  lite  future  to  bfl  committed  to  ihe  clergy  who 
perform  the  ceremony.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Committee  will  show 
equal  discrimination  in  appointing  to  the  registration  of  births  and 
s  members  of  that  profession  whose  privilege  it  is  to  witness 
"exits  and  the  entrances  "  of  the  actors  who  perform  so  many 
lie  busy  stage  of  human  existence, 
king  next  at  the  interpretation  clause,  that  portion  which 
es  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  occupation,"  and  which  seems 
wed  from  the  Common  Lodging  House  Act,  h  with  it  equally 
tive  :  it  concludes  thus,  M  and  where  any  house  is  let  in  separate 
traents  or  lodgings,  shall  include  the  householder,  paying  rent 
the  whole  house,  under  whom  such  lodgings  or  separate  a  part- 
its  are  immediately  held,  and  any  agent  or  servant  of  such  house- 
•,  residing  in  such  house/'  This  provision  if  not  sufficiently 
prehensive  to  include  the  species  of  tenancy  in  which  landlord* 
aon-resideut  let  the  rooms  in  large  houses,  not  to  lodgers,  but  to 
Weekly  tenants,  from  whom,  by  themselves  or  agents,  they  collect 
their  weekly  rent.  That  this  is  not  an  imaginary  objection  the  police 
authorities  of  Belfast  can  testify,  who,  from  this  defect,  had  to  sub- 
But  for  years  to  the  continuance  of  an  intolerable  nuisance  popularly 
known  as  the  "  menagerie."  The  landlord,  living  at  a  fashionable 
tittering-place,  and  the  lawless  tenants  equally  defied  the  provisioosof 
the  Municipal  and  of  the  Common  Lodging  House  Acts,  until  overcome 
by  the  salutary  operation  of  public  opinion  and  the  Juvenile  Refor- 
BJttory  Act,  which  recognised  no  difference  between  nightly  lodgers 
**>d  weekly  tenants.  The  remedy,  however,  is  simple ;  it  is  only 
accessary  to  atlil,  after  "  such  house,"  the  words  "or  any  person  or 
Persons  residing  in  such  lodgings  or  separate  apartments,*'  which 
***  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Lord  Naas.  The  clauses  from  1  to  19 
riclusivc  refer  to  necessary  details,  and  do  not  involve  any  public 
^Qciplc.  From  19  to  23  provision  is  made  that  the  necessary 
!*penses  of  the  registrar's  office  shall  be  provided  from  local  sources* 
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which  cannot  fairly  be  objected  to,  as  local  advantages  will  arise 
ill  ore  from.     Clause  24  gives  power  to  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
appoint  the  dispensary  medical  attendants  to  the  office  of  registrar* 
of  births  and  deaths.     As  tang  as  the  administration  of  the  Medial 
Relief  Act  is  committed  by  law  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  this  arrangement  cannot  well  be  objected  to  ;   but  that  tfet 
guardians  should  also  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  superior  ud 
superintending  registrar*  I  consider  a  very  object ionable   provision. 
That  official,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  revise  and  report  upon  tbe 
manner  in  which   the  registrars  do  their  duty,  to  control  &u 
the  accuracy  of  their  returns,  should  be  above  all  local  influent 
should  be   likewise  the  superior  sanitary  officer  of  the  district,  a»4 
perform    a  duty  hitherto  unattended   to  in   this   country — viz.,  tiw 
weekly  inspection  of  vaccinations.    Hitherto  the  verifying  of  the  sac* 
cessful  results  of  vaccination  has  been  left  to  the  officer  who  perform* 
it,  and  in    one   remarkable    instance  has  held  out  a  temptation  to 
falsify  returns.     Unless  wo  have  regular  inspection  of  every  cat*  of 
vaccination  we  cannot   have  any   reliable  guarantee   that  the  tn* 
Jennerian   vesicle  has  been  produced,  and  cases  of  modified  small- 
pox  will    continue    to   keep    up   and   perpetuate   a   hi  thy   disease. 
In  England,    according   to  Mr,  Simon,  now   at    the  head   of  uYa 
deployment,  **  millions   of  vaccination*  have  been    performed  wilk 
lymph  not  fully   possessing  its    original  endowments."     (Letter  I* 
General    Board*   of    Health,     18o9,    p.    39.)      The    super  in  te 
registrar  should,  then,  be  appointed  like  the  registrar-;. 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  be  accountable  only  to  his  superior  officer. 
His  salary,  too,  as  in  England,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  The  88th  clause,  which  requires  parents  and  others  to  give  par- 
ticulars of  birth  within  a  gives  time,  is  open  to  several  importantob- 
jections.     In  the  first  place,  it  makes  no  distinction  between  thecaftt 
of  children   legitimately  and    illegitimately  born,  and    applied  tbi 
penalty  of  SOf.  for  n  on -regis  (rati  on  indiscriminately  to  the  fathers  of 
both  classes.  This  requirement  is  manifestly  inappropriate  to  the  rtgta* 
tratinn  of  illegitimate  children.    The  word  ^legitimately*'  shouldbe 
Introduced  after  child,  and  the  clause  would  then  read  thus  :  * 
father  of  any  child  legitimately  born  ;  "  to  the  mother  might 
the  registration  of  the  illegitimate.     In  this  clause  all  I 
the  registration  of  still-born  children  is  omitted  :  by  this  me; 
indirect  encouragement  is  given  to  the  concealment  of  birth,  almost 
the  only  crime  at  present  on  the  increase  in  Ireland.     This  oinitfkft 
should  be  supplied,  and  should  be  extended  to  the  birth  oi 
child  from  the  sixth  mouth  of  utero-ge station  ;   at  the  end  of  that 
month  the  child  is  viable;  the  criminal  law  lakes  cognizance  of  i*a 
condition  even  at  an  earlier  period  and  protects  its  safety  as  strip* 
gently  as  in  the  sixth  year  of  childhood  ;  besides,  in  the  absence  rf 
this  provision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  tb» 
rate  of  reproduction.     There  seems,  too,  in  the  provision  of  fort; 
days,  within  which  at  any  time  a  birth  may  be  registered,  to  beau 
opening  for  serious  abuse,  and  an  obstacle  removed  from  the  com* 
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ion  of  infanticide,  the  disgrace  of  manufacturing  districts.  If  it 
made  compulsory  to  register  the  birth  and  the  death  of  every 
.,  and  the  death  of  every  adult,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
tccurrence,  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement "  would  bo 
a  to  offeuces  against  life,  and  scientific  inquiry  into  the  causes 
idden  deaths,  when  required,  would  then  have  some  meaning 
more  satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  re- 
unents  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  a  Registration  Bill  which 
jrely  for  the  enumeration — a  daily  census,  in  fact — of  ordinary 
phenomena  ;  but  such  reasoning  cannot  be  admitted  as  sound, 
i  Registration  Bill  must  have  many  other  aspects,  as  upon  the 
supplied  by  it  many  important  calculations  and  measures  of  an 
>mic,  social,  jurisprudential,  and  sanitary  nature  will  ultimately 
unded.  For  similar  reasons  I  would  recommend  that  the  clause 
Id  be  made  more  stringent  by  the  addition  of  a  proviso  that  "  no 
n  or  clergyman  should  inter,  or  permit  the  interment  of,  any 
body  without  a  certificate  from  the  registrar  that  the  cause  of 
had  been  regularly  certified  to  him  by  the  medical  man  in 
lance.'9 

mse  43,  which  provides  that  the  medical  attendant  shall, 
•  a  specified  penalty,  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  certificate  of 
leath  and  the  cause  thereof,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
sion  in  the  Bill,  for  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  return  depends 
hole  value  in  a  medico-sanitary  point  of  view,  and  for  this 
a  the  wording  of  the  clause  should,  I  submit,  be  more  precise, 
ihould  provide  in  addition,  that,  in  any  case  wherein  the  dead 
n  had  been  unattended  by  a  medical  man,  he  should  be  visited 
e  medical  registrar  of  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ate  information  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  death,  in  this 
solar  following  the  practice  in  Paris,  where  the  "  Medicins  des 
s"  verify  the  death  in  every  instance.  This  all-important 
nation  is,  however,  proposed  to  be  procured  by  means  not  very 
^worthy.  In  England  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
generally  give  the  information  desired  in  a  voluntary  manner, 
dways  gratuitously  ;  by  this  Bill,  however,  the  Government 
i  take  a  step  in  advance,  and  compel  the  Irish  medical  practi- 
r,  under  a  penalty,  to  give  the  information.  According  to  Lord 
©y,  the  collection  of  statistics  is  essentially  an  affair  of  Govern- 
;  and  if  the  State  requires  such  information  as  medical  men 
i  can  give,  I  submit  that  they  should  secure  it  by  the  ordinary 
rulgar  method  of  paying  for  it. 

he  proper  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  in  the  45th  clause,  which 
i  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  on  the  finding  of  any  new- 
child  or  dead  body,  and  which  requires  "  that  the  registrar 
.register,  after  proper  inquiry,  all  the  several  particulars  required 
» known  and  registered  touching  the  said  birth  or  death,  or  so 
i  and  so  many  of  the  particulars  as  shall  have  been  ascertained," 
Ives  the  appointment  of  medical  registrars,  and  makes  apparent 
^possibility  of  persons  gifted  only  with  an  ordinary  commercial 
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or  b  clerical  education  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  ITo 
could  such  a  person  properly  interrogate  the  friends  of  a  new-bor 
child,  or  "make  all  the  inquiries  required  to  be  known  an! 
touching  the  birth  or  death?5*  To  do  so  effectually  requires  judg 
ment and  technical  knowledge,  regular  medical  training,  and  forensic 
skill,  not.  usually  found  outside  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 

The  remaining  clauses  are  not  obnoxious  to  unfavoural 
ment.  The  schedules  come  next ;  they  appear  generally  well 
for  theirintended  purpose,  but,  form  2,  the  death  register,  is  capable  of 
improvement  To  make  it  e<  .mpletc,  two  additional  columus  should  be 
added,  one  for  "  date  and  place  of  birth,"  when  procurable,  the  otlwr 
for  u  previous  residence.*  In  the  absence  of  these  particulars,  a  verj 
incorrect  idea  of  the  sanitary  state  of  many  towns  and  registration 
districts  would  be  given,  as  the  local  death  rale  is  often  increased 
beyond  its  legitimate  proportions  in  towns  with  large  hospital*,  and 
by  invalids  coming  from  distant  localities  in  the  pursuit  of  health 

Passing  from   the   text   of  Mr,   Caldwell's  Bill    to    the 
question,  it  must  afford  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  advocate  tf 
a  scientific,  a*   opposed  to   a  merely  clerical  or  clerkly,  n 
that   there  has  boon   so  much   delay  in   legislating.     Nothing  could 
better  illustrate   the  advantage  of  the  Parliamentary  re-mora  in  tin 
shape  of  a  Select  Committee,  or  the  correctness  of  the  old  ads«: 
node  consilium ."     Already  it  has  been  discovered,  on  mature  con* 
alteration,    that,    save    in    the   sensation-intelligence   column  of  • 
newspaper,    there   is  not   any   real   connexion   between  the  ideas  of 
birth,   death,  and  marriage,  the  two  first  being  as  truly  vital  phe- 
nomena as  the  last  is  distinctly  social  in   its  aspects.     The 
Committee  whose  office  il   was  to  inquire  into  the  best  met  1 
registering  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  has  therefore  v 
decreed  their  separation,  leaving  for  the  next  Session  of  Pari 
the  remainder  of  the  inquiry  respecting  the  purely  vita 
We  are  given   to  understand,  however,  that  some  members  of  lbs 
Select  Committee  are  inclined  to  recommend  the  appointment  of ibi 
clrrgy  for  the  other  duties  connected  with  births  aud  deaths,  white 
possibly  some  may  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  union  clerks  migh 
answer  the  purpose.     We  are  not  informed  that  any  clerks  in  bol^ 
orders  have  expressed  a  wish  upon   the  subject  \  and  it  is  not  Ilk 
that  this  generation  will  witness  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  bond  thi 
united  divinity  and  medicine  ;  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  not  to 
a  revival  of  mediaeval  usages,  nor  does  the  public  advantage,  a* 
olden  times,  require  such  a  combination,     To  the  propose 
ment  of  union  clerks  in  the  preparation  or  review  of  medical  « 
tisties,   their  failure  in  that  office  under  the  English  Act  should 
a  conclusive  obj ec t i  o n .    We  1  ia ve  ha  pp 5  ly  a  t  h  an  d ,  h  o  w ever,  a  specif" 
of  their  peculiar  style,  as  exhibited  in  the  fourteenth,  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  administering  the  Laws  for  the  Rcltrf 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  p.  8.   This  table  professes  to  state  the  uumbcr 
and  the  causes  of  deaths  in  the  workhouses  of  Ireland  from  February 
19th,  I860,  to  Feuiuarj  USU\V  1861,  a  period  of  nearly  a  year;  and 
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ing  made  up  almost  in  the  manner  proposed  in  Mr.  Card  weirs 
Registration  Bill — viz.,  from  returns  furnished  by  the  medical  officers 
of  the  unions,  afterwards  tabulated  and  arranged  by  the  union  clerks, 
—supplies  a  fair  teat  of  their  rapacities  for  superintending  the  regis- 
ii  of  vital  statistics.  We  have  tirst,  then,  the  grand  total  of 
10,271  deaths  in  the  year,  whicht  on  a  weekly  average  of  about 
45,000  inmates  is  a  pretty  large  death  rate.  The  gross  number  is 
arranged  into  columns  of  causes,  thirtv-ihn -e  in  number,  more  than 
twern  rcent.  of  the  whole  being  embraced  under  the  heads  of 

"age"  and  "  other  diseases."     We  have,  then,  this  precise  and  im- 
portant information,  that  2,979  inmates  died  of  age  and  other  disease* 
—1,813  dying  of  age,  1,116  of  other  diseases.     This  fully  equals  the 
nty  of  the  returns  of  their  vttttjVeres  in  England,  whose  M  Stria* 
of  the  windpipe,"  u  worn -out  stomach,**  and  M  want  of  vitalitj  ■,'* 
relieve  the  dull  monotony  of  scientific  nomenclature;  in  fact,  if  the 
D    read   thus,  **  within    the  year    ending  February  16,   1861, 
10,271  inmates  of  the  union  workhouses  of  Ireland  died  of  age  and 
her  diseases,*"  what  great  injury  the  science  of  medical  statis- 
would  have  sustained,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The    scientific    registration     of    diseases,    however,    cannot    be 
ted    from    that    of    births  and    deaths  in    any  well-regulated 
stem,     for,    when     we    attempt    to    consider     their    relative    in- 
oce  on  the   increase  or  decrease  of  the  population,  we  discover 
disease  has  more    direct  influence  on  the  increase  than  births 
HSjelvee.      It  is  long  since  Mr.  Porter  laid  down  the  proposition 
t "  population  does  not  so  much  increase  because  many  are  born, 
because  few  die;"  and  Dr.  Price,  that  "  mortality  follows  inva- 
ly  the  rate  of  sickness  f  and  this  Is  still  true,  with  a  reservation 
favour  of  modern  improvements  in  medicine.     If,  then,  the  agency 
disease  is  so  powerful  in  controlling  the  increase  of  the  population, 
is  surely  but  reasonable  to  expect  that,  when  the  Government  is 
Wishing  a  normal  system  of  registration  of  the  leading  vital  phe- 
ena,    it   shall,  at    the   samo  time,    and   by  the   most   complete 
hinery,    collect  the    most  reliable   information    relative    to  the 
ant  ;»nd  nature  of  sickness,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
arises;  in  short,  that  it  shall,  along  with  the  registration  of  births 
deaths,  unite  in  the  same  Bill  the  registration  of  diseases,  begin- 
Qg  with  that  portion  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
Who  among  us  can  adequately  calculate  the  loss  to  medical  science, 
tad    ultimately  to   our  common   humanity,   that    results    from   our 
criminal  neglect,  in  not  collecting  and  publishing  the  results  of  treat- 
ment,  successful  or  otherwise,   in  our  great  national  hospitals,  our 
county  infirmaries,  union  hospitals,    dispensaries,  lying-in   hospitals, 
and  asylums  for  the  insane  ;  or  suilirieuih  ilini  with  such  an 

extended  area  of  observation,  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  has 
been  accomplished  in  establishing  the  la,ws  that  regulate  the  causa- 
tion and  prevention  of  disease  ?  More  than  half  the  population  of 
these  realms  are  medically  relieved  in  our  public  sanatoria,  at  very 
considerable  outlay;  how  trifling  the  amount  devoted  to  the  prophy- 
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laxis,  or  prevention  of  disease.     With  the  exception  of  fees  paid  for 
vaccination,  (£6\oG8  in  Ireland,)  to  protect  us  from  the  inroads  oft 
single   malady,  nothing  is  done  for   the  diminution  of  preventibte 
disease.   Until,  however,  the  dispensary  medical  attendant  is  required 
to  devote   himself  as  much  to  preventive   as  to  curative  medicine, 
until    he    is    recognised    as    the    permanent    sanitary  officer  of  the 
district,  to  which  the  course  of  events  is  rapidly  tending,  hut  half  of 
his  important  duties  will  have  heen  performed.     For  the  r 
of  births,   deaths,   and    diseases,  the  district   medical    atteudaul  i» 
admirably   adapted.     Familiar  with  every  house,  and  aln. 
inhabitant  in  his  district,  trained  to   the  Computation  of  statical 
returns,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  efficient  inspection,  he  would 
without  any  difficulty  obtain   the  requisite  information,  and  commu- 
nicate it  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  the  medical  superiuU'U* 
dent  registrar,  the  knowledge  obtained  by  him  during  the  treatment 
of  fatal  disease  being  exactly  what  is    required  to  certify  cut 
the  cause  of  death.     How  easy,  then,  among  other  apparent  advior 
tages,  to  obtain  a  correct  return  of  the  vital  statistics  or  local  deatk 
rate  of  a  town  or  district,  for  so  far  unattainable   in   England;  wi 
how  instructive   would  our  weekly  or  quarterly  summaries  of  tin? 
public  health  read  in  our  local  journals.     We  might  theu  refer  with 
pride  to  our  national  statistics  of  disease,  of  our  sanitary  con* 
of  reproduction  and  mortality,  ami  claim  for  them  that   pre-eminetict 
accorded  to  systems  established,  in  the  words  of  Bacon,  by  u rai&Bf 
the  superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundations  of  scir 
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Nightingale. 

In  my  paper  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hospitals,  (read  beforc 
the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Liverpool,  in  1858,)  the  del* 
state  of  hospital  statistics  was  pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
for  all  hospitals  coming  to  a  common  agreement  on  the  niunto 
and  nature  of  the  data  to  be  tabulated  for  future  nse.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  to  forward  the  object  would  If  w 
prepare  a*  set  of  forms  to  give  effect  to  these  suggestions,  and 
to  bring  them  for  discussion  before  the  International  Statistic^ 
Congress  in  London  last  year,  the  subject  being  one  of  interest  for 
all  hospitals,  foreign  and  British.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessarr  to 
adopt  a  common  nomenclature  of  diseases,  as  the  foundation.  Such 
a  nomenclature  bad  been  already  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting 
of  the  Congress  at  Parts ;  and  was  used  in  substance  in  the  fonai 
I  laid  before  the  Loudon  meeting. 

It  was  most  important  to  arrive  at  some  common  agreement  an  to 
classification  of  diseases,  in  order  t<>  give  the  requisite  facilities  for 
reducing  the  statistical  data  and  obtaining  the  results.  This  matl^ 
is  confessedly  beset  with  difficulties,  not  likely  to  be  aoon  *olro<i. 
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city  as  it  would  never  do  to  leave  hospital  statistics  in  the  unsatis- 
ctory  state  they  were  found  in,  till  everybody  had  agreed  on  a 
issification,  that  one  in  use  by  the  Registrar-General  of  England 
nd  now  by  a  large  section  of  the  United  States)  was  adopted. 
The  paper  and  forms  which  I  now  lay  before  the  Association 
e  those  which,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  were  adopted  by  the 
tatistical  Congress.  I  thought  it  right  to  briug  them  before  the 
nblin  meeting,  because  of  an  implied  engagement  to  follow  up 
iprovements  I  had  myself  urged  on  the  Liverpool  meeting  of 
e  Association,  as  above  said ;  and  also  because  I  have  been  given 
understand  that  several  eminent  hospital  medical  authorities  in 
nblin  (in  that  spirit  of  improvement  which  distinguishes  medical 
ience  there)  had  wished  that  the  subject  should  be  thus  intro- 
eed. 

It  is  proposed  that  one  and  the  same  form  should  be  used  for 
sh  statistical  element.  Seven  such  elements  are  required  to  enable 
to  tabulate  the  results  of  hospital  experience  ;  they  are  as  fol- 
r  : — 

I.  Remaining  in  hospital  on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
fc.  Admitted  during  the  year. 
I-  Recovered  or  relieved  during  the  year. 

I.  Discharged  incurable,  unrelieved,  for  irregularities,  or  at  their 
H  request. 

5.  Died  during  the  year. 

5.  Remaining  in  hospital  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
?.  Mean  duration  of  cases  in  days  and  fractious  of  a  day. 
These  seven  elements  printed  as  separate  headings  and  attached 
copies  of  the  same  form,  or  written  in,  would  furnish  us  with  the 
*ns  of  tabulating  every  fact  we  require.     Provision  can  be  made 
'  different  sexes  in  one  or  two  ways  : — the  column  for  each  age 
y  be  subdivided  for  males  and  females  ;  or  it  might  be  more  con- 
lien  t  to  have  two  sets  of  forms,  one  for  each  sex. 
Again,  surgical  cases  and  injuries  may  be  included  in  the  same 
tn  with  medical  cases  ;  or,  in  largo  hospitals,  a  separate  set  of 
ma  might  be  devoted  to  surgical  cases. 

For  small  hospitals,  one  set  of  seven  forms  might  easily  be  made  to 
Ltain  the  annual  statistics  of  ages,  sexes,  and  diseases  (medical 
1  surgical ;)  but  for  very  largo  hospitals,  possibly  four  sets  might 
required. 

the  primary  object  of  these  Tables  is  to  obtain  an  uniform  record 
bets  from  which  to  deduce  statistical  results,  among  which  the 
lowing  may  be  mentioned  : — 

I.  The  total  sick  population,  i.e.,  the  number  of  beds  constantly 
topied  during  the  year  by  each  disease  for  each  age  and  sex. 
fc.  The  number  of  cases  of  each  age,  sex,  and  disease  submitted  to 
ftdical  or  surgical)  treatment  during  the  year. 
■>•  The  average  duration  in  days  and  parts  of  a  day  of  each 
feue  for  each  sex  and  age. 
L.  The  mortality  from  each  disease  for  each  sex  and  age. 


the  numbers  remain ing  at  the  beginning  and  end  ot  i 
or  often  cr,  if  the  hospital  be  irregularly  occupied  ; 
number  of  ilays  spent  In  hospital  by  all  the  ca^» 
might  be  obtained  ;  and  by  dividing  the  sum  by  365,  I 
sick  would  be  arrived  at.  [The  total  daily  "diet*" 
the  year  divided  by  365  would  give  the  same  result.] 

The  "sick  treated"  during  the  year  may  be  obtaii 
the  mean  of  the  admissions,  and  of  the  discharges  fr 
including  deaths. 

With  fixed  data,  arrived  at  on  these  principles,  ^ 
obtain  the  proportionate  mortality,  not  only  of  the  who' 
<>t  <  mi  v  wind  of  it,  and  also  the  proportionate  mortalit 
of  cases  for  each  age,  sex,  and 

The  laws  which  regulate  diseased  action  would  thus 
known,  the  results  of  particular  method*  of  treatment 
special  operations,  would  be  better  ascertained  tha 
present.  As  regards  their  sanitary  condition,  hoepi 
compared  With  hospitals  and  wards  with  wards. 

The  whole  question  of  hospital  economies  as  influi 
medicines,  comforts,  could  be  brought  under  examiu 

CUSsiiHL 

The  liability  of  particular  ages,  sexes,  occupations, 
the  community  to  particular  forms  of  disease  might  b 
other  data,  such  as  "married"  or  **  single, "  pn 
of  illness  of  the  same  or  different  kinds,  birthplace, 
added  for  comparison,  and  hospital  experience  tnighl 
to  subserve  sanitary  improve  rue  tit. 

The  data  for  these  latter  comparisons  would  have  tc 
rately,  as  indeed  they  generally  are  in  all  well-regulafc 

A,  is  a  leaf  of  the  hospital  *' Admission  and  Dis 
proposed  by  the  secretaries  to  the  Statistical  Congres 
those  details  required  for  tilling  up  the  annual  formj 
me  and  adopted  by  the  Congress ;  and  also  for  n 
additional  particular!  regarding  the  patients,  require* 
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ie  "  Admission  and  Discharge  "  book.     These  data,  if  properly 

will  enable  a  check  to  be  kept  over  the  sanitary  condition  of 
loepital,  at  least  as  regards  hospital  diseases. 
it  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  hospital  is  in  a  bad  sanitary 

before  such  diseases  can  appear.  They  are  evidence  of  bad 
tractive  arrangements  or  of  culpable  sanitary  neglect  having 
need  their  results,  rather  than  indices  of  the  actual  sanitary 

of  the  wards.  All  careful  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons, 
ell  as  nurses,  can  generally  tell  to  what  extent  a  ward  is  healthy, 
therwise,  by  the  manner  in  which  cases  are  progressing,  before 
tl  hospital  disease  appears.  This  is  the  time  to  prevent  the 
rrence  of  hospital  diseases,  not  after  they  have  occurred, 
refer  to  the  point  because,  since  my  papers  were  read,  some 
incholy  instances  have  occurred  of  fatal  hospital  diseases  arising 
i  distinctly  preventable  causes.  In  one  such  case,  in  a  small 
incial  hospital  in  one  of  the  healthiest  counties  in  England, 
ity-four  poor  creatures  ran  the  gauntlet  of  their  lives  in  nine 
ths,  from  erysipelas,  of  whom  eight  died.  And  this  after  very 
ng  accidents,  or  operations,  none  of  which  ought  to  have  produced 
ipelas  it  all — much  less  to  have  ended  fatally.  In  this  case 
3  were  both  local  causes  of  disease  about  the  hospital,  and  there 
also  defective  structure. 

specially  am  I  anxious  to  recur  to  this  latter  point.  I  have  seen 
ral  misapplications  of  the  principles  of  hospital  construction 
fly  laid   down  in   my  former  paper)  defended  because   it  was 

they  were  adaptations  of  those  principles  ;  also  bad  principles 
instruction  defended  because  they  had  been  "already  adopted"! 
his  is  not  the  way  to  hasten  human  progress.  Defects,  the 
It  of  want  of  knowledge,  must  disappear  ;  improvements,  the 
It  of  experience,  must  advance. 

can  do  no  more  in  the  matter  but  reiterate  the  appeal  (at  the 
of  my  former  paper)  that  the  real  practical  object  and  inten- 
of  these  principles  should  be  very  carefully  considered  and 
xlied  by  those  on  whom  it  falls  to  design,  to  construct,  or  to 
ige  buildings  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

3t  us  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  necessity  of  providing 
i  for  the  record  of  hospital  diseases,  so  much  insisted  upon  by 
Statistical  Congress,  will  thus  cease,  and  when  the  stigma  of 
b  diseases  will  be  wiped  out  from  hospital  records. 

EXPLANATION   OP   THE   PLANS. 

t  the  date  of  my  former  paper  (1858)  there  was  no  really  good 
of  hospital  construction  in  this  country  to  refer  to.  Since  that 
,  however,  several  excellent  hospitals  have  been  planned,  and 
now  in  process  .of  construction.  These  will,  when  completed, 
tically  show  forth  the  principles  required  to  give  pure  air  to  the 
,  and  to  insure  economical  and  efficient  administration, 
beg  to  submit  plans  of  two  of  these  hospitals.  They  are  both 
fery — I  am   sofry  I  cannot  give  any  civil  ones  as  models,  for 
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they  do  not  exist.  Some,  however,  will  soon  exist,  and  it  is 
fairly  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  future  hospitals  generally,  the  wims 
principles  will  be  substantially  adopted — yes,  and  improved  upon. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  details  m  civil  must  be  somewhat 
different  from  those  in  military  hospitals. 

One  of  these  plans  is  for  an  infantry  regimental  hospital  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sick.  The  other  is  the  plan  of  a  General 
Hospital  for  the  Royal  Artillery  Garrison,  at  Woolwich,  (six 
hundred  and  fifty  beds.) 

The  infantry  hospital  consists  of  one  double  pavilion  containing 
four  Wards,  each  of  twenty-eight  beds,  and  four  small  wards  of  two 
beds  each.  The  larger  wards  art*  open  from  end  to  end,  so  that  the 
attendant;  in  the  nurse's  mom  can  see  every  bed  in  the  ward.  The 
small  wards  have  windows  on  three  sides,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
be  under  constant  inspection  from  the  same,  nurse's  room.  The 
water-closets  and  baths  are  at  the  angles  of  the  wards,  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  wards  by  a  method  of 
ventilation  which  insures  any  foul  air  being  blown  away  from  the 
ward.  The  large  end  window  allows  of  easy  ventilation  during  the 
night. 

In  this  hospital  the  fireplaces  are  in  the  walls,  with  a  window 
over  them.  Each  large  ward  has  a  separate  scullery  ;  a  matter  of 
necessity,  not  choice. 

The  two  pavilions  are  cut  off  from  each  other  by  a  large  passage 
and  staircase  traversing  the  building.  The  kitchen  and  stores  are 
under  a  separate  roof.  The  hospital  sergeant  and  orderlies  are 
quartered  in  the  centre  of  the  building;  and  surgery  and  Wi 
room  are  in  the  same  position,  as  also  a  day  room  for  convalescents. 
Thus  the  whole  administration  is  concentrated  in  the  middle,  and 
the  hospital  sergeant  can  always  know  at  any  moment  whore  each 
of  his  orderlies  is,  and  where  he  is  not,  and  what  ho  is  doing;  and 
the  same  of  each  of  his  patients.  There  are  no  dark  corners  nflf 
spare  rooms,  and  "skulking"  is  all  but  impossible. 

This  plan,  then,  combines  the  greatest  facilities  for  economy  in 
administration,  with    efficiency  of  discipline,   (which   include* 
utmost  care  for  the  sick  and  the  utmost  obedience  from  the  conva- 
lescent.) and  pure  air  for  all. 

The  Woolwich  Hospital  plan  is  simply  an  arrangement  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  pavilions — each  having  two  floors  of  wards,  connected 
by  a  corridor  oae  floor  in  height — under  one  general  central  admi- 
nistration for  the  whole  hospital. 

There  is  one  kitchen  in  a  half  basement  under  the  library  and 
chapel.  It  is  connected  with  all  the  pavilions  by  a  basement  corridor, 
along  which  all  diets,  &c,  are  transported  on  rails  and  raised  by  lifts 
to  each  pavilion.  There  are  separate  shoots  for  foul  linen  an<i 
hot  and  cold  water  are  laid  over  the  whole  building,  and  there  is 
a  central  bathing  establishment  besides  the  ward  ba 

There  are  separate  wards  for  sick  prisoners  and  for  lunatics  and 
Others  requiring  segregation, 
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There  is  a  large  library,  also  a  dining  and  day  room  for  con- 
descents. 

"The  axes  of  the  pavilions  are  arranged  north  and  sooth,  so  as  to 
^re  both  walls  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  nearest  pavilions  are  sixty-four  feet  apart,  or  double  their 
■^lght.  The  others  are  much  more.  The  eight  wards  in  the  end 
"^rilions  have  a  free  look  out  to  the  open  country. 

The  outer  walls  will  be  of  white  brick,  to  give  the  building  a 
>  cheerful  appearance.     The  inner  walls  and  ceilings  are  to  be  of 
dished  Parian  cement. 

In  this  hospital  there  will  be  two  fireplaces  in  the  centre  of  each 

■rd.     They  are  to  be  of  terra  cotta,  constructed  so  as  to  give  the 

"busiest  warmth.     The  flues  will  be  carried  under  the  ward  floors, 

1  up  the  side  walls  of  the  pavilions.     This  leaves  the  view  of  the 

open  from  end  to  end,  and  enables  the  nurse  to  see  every  bed 

her  room  window.     [There  are  to  be  female  head  nurses  in 

i  hospital.] 

The  principles  embodied  in  this  plan   are  sub-division  of  sick 

a  number  of  separate  roofs ;  separation  between  the  hospital 

er  and  the  administration ;  no  more  than  two  floors  of  wards, 

Apposite  windows  in  each  large  ward  with  the  beds  ranged  between 

3em,  one  window  for  every  two  beds  ;  sufficient  isolation  and  free 

Dtilation  of  the  water-closets  and  baths;   one  scullery  and  one 

e's  room  for  each  ward,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  end,  so  that 

oq  attendants,  while  overlooking  the  patients,  can  be  themselves 

^erlooked ;  large  separate  day  room  for  convalescents ;  building  to 

*  placed  on  high  ground  in  the  open  country ;  abundant  external 

jntilation. 

The  wards  of  each  of  these  hospitals  are  14  feet  high.     Each 

aft  has  from  93  to  97  superficial  feet,  and  from  1,200  to  1,400 

ibic  feet.     The  width  of  the  wards  between  the  opposite  windows 

i  from  26  feet  6  inches  to  26  feet  9  inches. 

The  cubic  space  of  military  hospitals  is  not  so  large  as  that 
quired  for  civil  hospitals,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the  patients 
i  military  hospitals  are  what  we  should  call  convalescents. 
This  building  is  to  bo  called  the  "  Herbert  Hospital/'  after  the 
mt  and  good  statesman  whom  we  have  lost,  who  was  himself  its 
voder. 

Let  Dublin,  who  knew  him  so  well,  join  with  us,  who  loved  him 
Hrell,  to  give  him  worthy  tears — such  a  tribute  as  he  would  have 
bed— he,  who  suffering  under  a  fatal  disease — he,  who  with  every 
Hussion  which  God  could  bestow  to  make  him  idly  enjoy  life— 
Uran  like  a  race-horse  his  noble  course,  till  he  fell — and  up  to  the 
fey  day  fortnight  of  his  death  struggled  on  doing  good,  not  for  the 
*e  of  power  or  place,  (he  did  not  care  for  it,)  but  for  the  love  of 
ankind  and  of  God.  His  glorious  death  would  be  almost  too 
lered  to  mention  here,  but  for  the  sake  of  calling  upon  those  who 
wed  him — and  who  did  not  ? — to  carry  out  his  purposes.  It  is 
Te  years  since  ho  began  to  carry  out  his  chief  purpose  to  restore 
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lost  in  him.     But  at  least  let  his  purposes 
him  in  us. 


Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  6W///- 
Dkxis  Phelan. 

We  learn,  from  the  Census  Commissioners*  Repor 
38,275  persons  din  I  of  small-pox  in  Ireland  in  the 
ended.  But  as  we  know  that  every  member  of  m 
died,  or  emigrated,  during  the  famine  and  nptrtenifl 

none  to  fill  up  the  census  returns.  the  al»ove  uuniU 
aiderahly  under  the  actual  extent  of  deaths  from  tha 
most  probably  amounted  to  at  least  forty-five  thou 
yet  no  public  return  of  the  mortality  during  tin- 
March  last,  hut  we  know  that  the  deaths  from  smal 
been  considerably  less  than  in  the  former  census  peri 
perhaps  exceed  twenty  thousand.  From  these  d&ti 
assume  that  in  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least,  sixty  t 
have  died  of  a  disease  the  prevention  of  which  |g  | 
pensive,  whilst  an  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  gn 
Bating  all  persons,  rich  and  poor  ;  and  we  know  I 
thousand  lives,  or,  at  least,  a  very  j^reat  prop 
have  been  saved  had  Parliament  and  the  public  su 
themselves  of  the  means  that  are  adopted  Ln  Great 
almost  every  other  civilized  country,  i,  e.,  by  mal 
compulsory.  The  beneih  ial  effects  of  Acts  which  n 
neglect  vaeci nation  are  already  known  in  England  a 
Ifr,  Lowe,  a  memlier  of  the  Government,  lately  stab 
of  Commons,  that  the  average  annual  number  of  death • 
in  England,  from  1837  to  1840,  was  12,000  ;  that  frot 
to  1853,  during  which  period  vaccination  by  the  P« 
established,  the  annual  deaths  only  amounted  tc 
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Bat  even  though  no  lives  were  lost  by  small-pox,  we  know  that 
my  serious  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  supervene  on,  it,  as  partial  or 
ttl  blindness,  strumous  and  other  disorders,  by  which  the  person  is 
ifigured,  health  for  after  life  much  injured,  and  life  itself  rendered 
mparatively  miserable.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  recur- 
ice  of  such  a  disease  be  prevented,  if  it  were  only  to  obviate  these 
ious  results ;  for  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  whore  there  have 
m  20,000  deaths  from  small-pox,  at  least  100,000  persons  must  have 
iergone  a  disease,  often  hideous  in  its  progress,  and  exciting  others 
a  dangerous,  often  of  a  fatal,  nature. 

We  find  that  during  the  last  eight  years  vaccination  has  been 
npulsory  in  England,  and,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Lowe,  with  very 
leficial  results ;  and  we  learn  that  the  Government  have  had 
Act  lately  amended  to  increase  its  advantages.  But  during  all 
s  time  no  effectual  step  has  been  taken  by  any  Government,  or 
tnber  of  Parliament,  to  secure  .similar  benefits  to  the  people  of 
land.  Some  Bills,  it  is  true,  have  been  introduced,  but  without 
p  result,  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
ler  which  vaccination  should  be  made  compulsory,  yet  the  Poor 
pt  Commissioners,  in  1861,  reported  to  Parliament  on  the  insuffi- 
acy  of  the  existing  law  and  arrangements,  stating  in  proof  of 
t  opinion  that,  of  145,000  of  the  children  of  the  poor  born  in  1860, 
bove  100,000  have  not  received  protection  from  small-pox  "  ! 
Government  is  enabled  to  expend  on  police  and  other  arrange- 
iftts  whatever  sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
vperty,  surely  it  is  equally  desirable  to  prevent  loss  of  life  and 
traction  of  health  from  a  loathsome  disease,  particularly  as  the 
fcns  of  doing  so  are  well-known  and  the  cost  comparatively  trifling. 
My  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  another  Session  will  not  pass  wrth- 
.  satisfactory  provisions  to  enforce  vaccination  by  compulsory 
fens. 

Under  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  Act  of 
S8  for  Great  Britain,  officers  are  appointed,  and  arrangements  are 
de,  for  ascertaining  if  every  child  aged  three  months  has  been 
fcceesfully  vaccinated  ;  and  the  parents  or  guardians  are  liable  to  a 
fealty  of  twenty  shillings  unless  they  can  produce  a  certificate  to 

*  effect,  except  it  be  medically  certified  that  there  are  fair  grounds, 
01  health,  for  deferring  the  operation.  But  the  penalty  is  enforced 

•  month  or  more,  unless  it  be  shown  that  successful  vaccination 
■taken  place.  Under  this  Act,  all  are  vaccinated  free  of  expense, 
Ilk  is  compulsory  that  the  child,  or  person  vaccinated,  be  produced 
-often  as  the  vaccinator  may  deem  necessary,  to  enable  him  to 
ftnrtain  if  the  case  has  been  successful,  and  to  take  a  supply  of  the 
peine  lymph,  should  he  require  it. 

All  who  apply  to  the  dispensary  medical  officers  in  Ireland  are 
9  vaccinated  gratis ;  but  as  there  is  no  penalty  if  a  person  be  not 
beinated,  or  if  the  vaccination  be  unsuccessful,  and  therefore  no 
irer  to  compel  the  production  of  the  case  that  has  been  operated 
»  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  born  every  year  remain  unvac- 
61  oo 
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cinated,  tad  a  very  considerable  Dumber  of  those  that  have  been 
operate*!  09  never  return  for  inspection,  so  that  the  conscientious 
medical  officer  is  unable  to  certify  the  result.  From  both  caasei 
thousands  of  the  community  are  at  all  times  unprotected  from 
small -pox, 

It  is  stated  by  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland,  in  the  Report  for 
1856,  that  "  previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  ej 
small-pox   were   usually   closely   followed   by   virulent    cpideii. 
mMMillWIj  and  that  the  latter  disease  proved  much  more  fatal  to  chil- 
dren   in    those   circumstances    than   when   it    appear' 
diseases,"     4*  This  fart,1'  he  observes,  u  may  be  urged  as  an  additional 
petioa  t V . l  extending  to  all  the  benefits  of  vaccination,  seeing  that  by 
putting  an  end  to  small-pox  wo  may  perhaps  at  the  same  time  bf 
rendering  measles  a  much  less  fatal  dwM 

Should  further  experience  prove  the  correctness  of  this  observa- 
tion, which  is  very  likely,  it  would  be  an  additional  motive  for  our 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  small-pox. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  out  vaccination  in  Ireland  art 
equally  detective  us  the  legal  provisions  are.  In  England,  £2000 
a  year  is  voted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the  expenses  that  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  London  National  Vaccine  Establishment  to  ? 
lymph  gratis  to  all  public  institutions  and  to  all  private  perseni 
who  apply  for  it  ;  and,  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply,  London  » 
divided  into  sixteen  districts,  to  each  of  which  a  paid  vaccinator  a 
appointed  at  an  annual  salary.  Each  vaccinator  forwards  as  mack 
lymph  as  he  can  procure  or  spare  to  the  head  establishment,  froa 
which  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  o\'  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  including 
tic  most  remote  colonies*  I  find  that  5,412  charges  of  vaccina 
lymph  were  sent  to  Ireland  in  1803-4. 

Until  recently,  the  arrangements  for  Ireland  were  a  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £200,  but  now  of  £400,  which  enables  the  director!  of  tin 
Dublin  Cow  Pock  Institution  to  vaccinate  at  two  stations,  one  •* 
the  north,  the  other  at  the  south  side  of  the  city.  But  in  place  of 
supplying  lymph  gratis,  as  is  done  in  London,  the  Dublin  directors 
are  under  the  necessity  of  charging,  or,  at  least,  do  charge,  21$.  fi* 
the  years  supply  to  every  workhouse,  half  that  sum  for  each  dispe* 
sary,  and  2s.  6d*  for  each  packet  of  lymph  forwarded  to  any  indip 
vidual,  even  a  medical  practitioner.  The  writer  of  these  lines  a* 
had  many  opportunities,  official  and  otherwise,  of  knowing  how  mack 
vaccination  has  been  impeded  by  this  charge  for  lymph,  and  he  dm 
often  urged  on  the  Governmental  authorities  the  necessity  of  making 
such  arrangements  as  would  insure  it  gratis  to  all  that  require  it  ift 
Ireland* 

It  has  been  judiciously  urged  that  medical  students  should  bf 
afforded  opportunities,  at  the  public  vaccination  stations  in  populoa* 
towns,  of  **  receiving  special  instruction  in  i espect  of  vaccination,  and 
the  distinctive  marks  of  its  success."  I  could  add  numerous  fact*  K> 
prove  the  necessity  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  Ireland.  And,  as  the!* 
are  medical  schools  in  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Gal  way,  and  one  soon  IiW/ 
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in  Limerick,  a  station  In  each  of  these  important  towns,  with 
a  paid  vaccinator,  capable  of  giving;  instruction,  would  vastly  extend 
vaccination,  by  making  official  use  of  populations  which  exceed  those 
of  Dublin  and  its  suburbs* 

By  dm  suggested  change  in  the  tawf  and  by  some  such  arrange- 
ment* as  these,  judiciously  and  energetically  carried  out,  nmall-pox 
may  be  only  recollected  as  a 'non-existing  disease,  or  it*  action  may 
be  so  limited  that,  in  place  of  a  mortality  of  2000  from  it  yearly, 
the  deaths  may  not  be  200, 

In  the  Application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  Public  J  Forks  of 
Irrigation  and  Works  for  the  Relief  of  Towns.  By  En  WIN 
Cn ADYVICK,  C-B. 
a  sumriTTED  to'the  Public  Health  Department,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  at  Liverpool,  a  paper  on  the  application  of  sanitary 
science  to  the  protection  of  our  army  in  India — a  subject  of  imperial 
importance.  One  object  of  that  paper  was  to  show  the  necessity  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  special  engineering  required  for  the  practical 
application  of  that  science,  without  which  special  engineering  enor- 
mous expense,  as  well  as  failure  in  the  production  of  the  sanitary 
effect,  is  too  commonly  incurred. 

I  have  received  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  irrigation 

works  of  India,  which  have  recently  occupied  public  attention,  show- 

g  on  a  large  scale  the  evil  consequences  of  the  prosecution  of  such 

rks  in  ignorance  or  in  disregard  of  sanitary  science.  This  com- 
munication appears  to  me  U\  be  so  highly  important  as  to  render  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  solicit  the  par ticular  attention  of  the  Association 
to  it. 

Where  a  clear  money  profit  from  any  works  is  in  prospect,  any 
evidence  as  to  evil  effects  produced  on  others,  we  find,  meets  only 
with  inattention  or  hostility  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  profit 
is  derived.  In  my  own  experience  and  investigations  I  have,  how- 
ever, found  no  case  of  works,  attended  with  evil  to  the  public  health, 
which  are  not  of  a  low  state  of  structural  or  engineering  art,  and 
at  the  same  time  excessively  expensive,  and  in  various  ways  wasteful 
of  money.  Thus,  the  poison  pit— the  cesspool — in  its  original  cost  of 
Construction,  in  the  cost  of  repair  and  maintenance,  and  in  the  cost 
of  constant  cleansing,  apart  from  all  foulness  and  offensiveness,  and 
all  noxious  influences,  I  have  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  a 
properly  constructed,  self-cleansing  watercloset,  the  expense  of  the 
water  included.*  Thus,  too,  the  old  brick  house-drains,  which 
accumulate  noxious   deposit,  are    more   than   double  the   expense 


*  Vide  "Minutes  of  Information  on  the  Drainage  of  Dwellings  and  of  Towns," 
published  t>y  the  General  Board  of  Health,  185*2,  pp,  12,  lbb%  166;  also  paper 
on  "The  Drainage  of  Towns,"  by  Bobvt  Rawliason,  Sanitary  Engineer*  pub- 
lished in  the  TraniGdiom  for  1857. 
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|0  ft  jus  I  met,  and  are  still  more  expensive  to  cleanse,  than 
properly-adjusted  tulmlar  drains,  which  are  self-cleansing  aud 
do  not  decay.  So  of  large,  fiat-bottomed  brick  sewers  which 
accumulate  refuse,  and  are.  in  fact,  only  extended  QVMfOilib 
Three  houses  or  three  towns  may  now  be  drained  well  at  the  ex- 
pense of  old  works  to  drain  one  ill.*  Water,  good  at  its  soin«v, 
wheu  stored  in  close  habitations,  in  houses  and  towns,  absorbs  the 
mephiltc  gases,  and  becomes  unwholesome  in  proportion.  When  we 
have  examined  the  expenses  of  waterbutts  and  cisterns  for  separate 
houses,  of  the  space  they  occupy,  and  of  the  walls  to  boar  them,  sad 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  the  cost  of  this  injurious 
arrangement  exceeded  that  of  &  constant  nippljr  of  water  delivered 
direct  and  fresh  into  every  room.f 

The  first  application  of  the  sewerage  of  towns  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  by  the  old  agricultural  method  of  irrigation,  by  submerg- 
ing the  grass  or  other  produce  grown  on  panes  or  tables  of  ground 
levelled  to  receive  it.  To  this  method  strong  sanitary  objection! 
were  raised  at  Edinburgh  and  other  places  where  the  irrigation  wai 
by  sewage  water,  holding  considerable  portions  of  foul  matter  is 
suspension  aud  in  solution.  On  examination,  I  found  that  I 
tary  objections  were  well-founded,  not  only  as  against  irrigation!  with 
sewerage,  but  as  against  the  common  irrigations  with  plain  water, 
containing  only  such  earthy  or  animal  matters  as  may  In?  found  to 
the  rainfall  upon  grazing  and  tillage  lands, 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  proved  that  the  excess  of  moisture  on 
the  wide  irrigated  surfaces  produced  damps  an(i  was  attended 
with  the  effects  of  damp  and  cold  in  reducing  temperature. 
They  produced  rheumatism  and  ague  in  men  ;  and  as  more  or 
leftl  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  tale* 
place  in  the  process  of  drying  up  stagnant  pools  which  at* 
found  in  all  but  the  most  expensive  constructions,  the  rot  (C 
typhus  is  produced  in  sheep.  There  was  once  a  demand  is 
London  for  what  were  called  "Bruekaey  hams/' — thn!  i\%fcr 

the  hams  of  sheep  which  had  been  killed  in  a  state  of  fever  or  the 
rot.  A  farmer  found  out  that  he  could  meet  the  demand  at  pleasuit? 
after  May,  by  flooding  and  afterwards  stocking  his  water  meadows, 
when  they  were  saturated  with  moisture.  From  the  expericDOt 
of  the  noxious  effects  of  irrigations  in  the  Lorn bardo- Venetian  pto* 
vinces,  permanent  irrigations  are   prohibited  within    five  milee  d 

towns.} 

Where  the  sun  is  more  powerful  decomposition  will  be  more  rifc 
and  the  noxious  effects  upon  the  living,  from  this  method,  will  If 
greater*     Such  effects  have  been  traced  upon  a  great  scale  in  Indii. 

*  Vide  ibid. 

\  Vtii  lfc  Report  of  the  General  Board  or  Health  on  the  Water  Supply  of  to 
Metropolis" 

t  Vide  "Minutes  of  Information  on  the  Practical  Application  of  Sewer  Wiw 
and  Town  Manures  to  Agricultural  Productions,''  printed  l»y  the  Geaeral  Bond 
of  Health  for  the  information  of  local  Boards  of  Health,  1862,  pp,  S— 1L 
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by  Dr\  T*  E.  Dempster,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in 
Bengal,  and  are  described  in  the  very  important  paper  which  I 
herewith  submit. 

The  difficulties  attendant  QpOn  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the  refuse 
of  towns — the  noxious  effects  of  the  products  of  decomposition  upon  the 
populations  exposed  to  them,  the  expense  of  the  constant  removal  of 
focal  matter  in  the  lolid  form,  the  inconveniences  of  mounds  of  it, 
or  laystalls,  near  towns,  the  objections  to  the  pollution  of  rivers — 
forced  me  to  the  investigation  of  remedies,  in  which  I  was  led  to 
pmpose  the  method  of  distribution  in  suspension  in  water,  by  steam 
or  other  power,  through  underground  pipes  and  by  jets,  and  enabled 
to  impeach  the  method  of  distribution  by  submersion,  for  waste. 

The  outlay  of  capital  for  engine  power  and  pipe  distribution  is 
about  £o  per  acre,*  and  the  working  cost  of  dlttribnttoti  on  a  large 
scale  BhottJ  Is.  8d.  for  100  tons;  on  a  small  scale,  about  3*.  4rf.  per 
ton.  The  outlay  of  capita]  for  the  formation  of  water  meadows 
in  t"l  to  £40,  and  £100  even,  per  acre. 
In  Italy  the  expenses  of  the  chief  works  averaged  £40  per  acre. 
In  England  the  average  was  £80  per  acre,  and  the  working  expenses 
were  £3  7*.  per  acre  :  the  expenses  of  the  cheapest  method  of  dis- 
tribution, by  open  gutters  on  natural  inclines,  was  14*.  per  acre, 
whilst  an  equivalent  distribution  by  jet  was  7*.  per  acre. J 

But  by  Hie  method  of  distribution  bjF  water  meadows  at  Edinburgh, 
upwards  of  sixty  inches  deep  of  sewerage  was  put  upon  the  surface 
in  the  year;  whilst  upon  what  may  be  Called  the  gardeners'  method 
of  applying  water  and  manure  at  the  same  time  by  the  water-pot, — 
'  that  the  jet  is  i  in  (jelled  by  si  earn  power, — about  thirteen 
ineh.  N  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  manure*  produces  an  equivalent 
productive  result. 

The  first  applications  of  the  principle  of  jet  distribution,  whether 
for  towns  or  for  farms,  have  been  made  without  or  against  due  advice, 
ttnd  have  been  made  rashly  and  waste  fully.  Thus,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sewerage  of  Rugby;  a  town  ■  liOOO  inhabitants, 
for  which  about  seventy  acres  would  haft  Mfiead  to  receive  about 
thirteen  inches  of  sewerage  in  the  year,  the  apparatus  was  ex- 
tended over  450  acres,  or  three  times  the  area  which  would  have 
sufficed,  with  the  result  of  distributing  little  more  than  four  inches 
i  ere  per  annum,  and  (hat,  ton,  with  a  great  waste  of  manure,  by 
distributing  jr  over  the  uneven  surfaces  of  old  ridges  and  fun- 
in  which  the  gutters  got  the  chief  benefit,  instead  of  upon  ground 
properly  levelled  ;  and  it  was  applied  upon  old  grasses,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  the  least  nutritions,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  the  least  fitted  to  profit  by  liquid  manure;  added  to  which, 
tains  for  the  distribution  of  the  manure  are  M  small  as  to  occa- 
sion an  expensive  waste  of  engine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  pro- 
prietor declares  that  the  results  are  a  greater  profit  than  mi  the  old 
method  of  cultivation,  and  that  he  is  *' satisfied"  even  as  it  is.     And 


Vide  **  Minutes  of  Information  ■  last  cited*  t  n<fc  p,49. 
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so  \vi(h  liquid  manure  farms,  where  the  farmers  are  satisfied  irid 
comparatively  inferior  effects.  Those  whoare  desirous  of  studying  tat 
later  experience,  as  to  the  economics  of  the  question,  will  findtbdl 
exemplified  in  some  evidence  which  I  have  cited  from  Mr.  Jm 
Blackburn,  a  practical  agriculturist  and  engineer,  given  in  tk  c 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  1 8th  and  25th  of  May,  and  the  btul 
16th  of  June  last,  including  an  exposition  of  trials  hy  Dr.K.i- 
patrick,  of  the  Albert  Agricultural  Institution  at  Gbtsnevm. 

Whilst  a  better  economical  result  is  obtained  by  the  m- 
distribution  by  jet,  the  sanitary  result  is  insured  * 

a  small  portion  of  land  at  a  time,  by  giving  that  land  only  as  odd     .-. 
as  it  can  absorb  at  each  dose,  and  by  reducing  any  surface  mpr* 
tion   to  the  minimum.     At  higher  rates  of  expense  for  apparaf 
which  may  nevertheless  in  many  cases  of  high  culture  1 
the  surface  evaporation  may  bo  altogether  avoided. 

Whatever  may  he  the  merits  of  the  water  ,hc  nun 

trunk  lines  of  canals  for  irrigation,  I  aver  that  th<  1  of  n^ 

sidiary  distribution,  on  which  the  evils  described  by  V)i . 
nUeuduut,  is  ignorant,  barbarous,  and  wasteful — wasteful  of  wM 
and   productive  of  inferior  agricultural   effect.     It   is   tru* 
India  .-team  power  will  be  more  expensive  and  may  for  a  I 
be  inaccessible,  bat  they  may  have  horse  powers,  whi 
tensive  u>e  in  America,  and  which  in  this  country,  for  many  citftd 
intermittent  use,  and  for  scales  where  less  than  a  four- hi 
is  required,  are  cheaper  than  steam.*     It  is  true,  that  in  India 
have  not  iron  pipes,  but  they  have  the  bamboo,  which,  hoih 
serves  for  water  leading,  under  low  pressures,  and  I'ostett1 

suffice,    in  the   method   of  water   leading,    by    spouts   and 
trunks  of  trees  carried  on  tressels  to  moveable  trough-, 
distributed  by  scoops  with  great  rapidity,  as  in  use  it.    3 
Norway. 

I  have  had  evidence  that  the  rice  culture  by  stagnant  irrigaifll 
so  injurious  to  the  health  of  populations,  is  one  which  an  imnrot* 
culture  having  no  such  insanitary  effects  would  supersede. 

I  might,  if  it   were  necessary  to  do  so,  here  give  extern: 
trntions  to  support  my  principle ;  that  special  sanitary  engineensL 
whieh  prevents  such  evils  as  Dr.  Dempster  dosci  es  so  wti 

an  improved  productive  aud  economical  result,  and  that  where  US 
otherwise,  it  is  the  default  of  the  engineer,  in  the  want  of  props? 
knowledge  of  agricultural  as  well  as  sanitary  science. 

Finally,  I  would  give  warning,  that  for  India  and  the  tropics,  C0S> 
paratively  inferior  general  sanitary  improvement  will  be  obtained 
by  mere  changes  of  stations  from  unprepared  sites  and  ill-Cd" 
etruetcd  barracks  and  habitations  on  the  plains  t«  i  d  bamcal 

and  huts  on  the  cool,  hut  sometimes  sharply  cold,  unprepared,  a» 

*  Vide  a  description  of  these  powers,  with  other  cheap  powers,  in  a  pajjci  itt* 
I  read  at  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  Jane  I71fti  3S57*  ssi 
given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
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draioed  upland  sites,  often  on  swampy  bilk ;  nor  by  the  mere  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  with  the  name  of  health  officers,  without  any  special 
iraiolng  and  testing  by  competitive  examinations  in  sanitary 
science.  Where  such  qualifications  are  absent,  such  appointments 
often  serve  only  to  indorse  expensive  apologists  for  the  maintenance. 
of  evils  which  are  preventable,  with  which  the  persons  appointed 
have  no  capacity  to  deal  properly  or  efficiently.  Nor  will  the  ap- 
point* Tncut  of  properly  qualified  health  officers  avail  mneh  more  than 

for    *.l~ie  reiteration  of  re ostreacea,  unless  those  officers  are  pro- 

i  with  the  means  and  invested  with  the  power  of  getting  their 
prescriptions  made  up,  which  prescriptions  for  prevention  must  bet  I 
rep«^*i.t,  not  for  drugs  from  the  apothecary  or  (he  medicine  store,  but 
for  Well-devised  works  from  the  engineer.  For  these  works  ■  special 
training  is  needed  for  our  military  engineers,  whose  present  peculiar 
training  is  only  for  old  works  for  war,  and  for  those  imperfectly; 
worlds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  an  army  being  necessary 
mean  &  to  the  maintenance  of  its  military  strength.  The  one-sided 
cbarrtcter  of  the  common  training  of  our  military  engineers  was  dis- 
played in  the  Crimea,  in  the  proved  need  of  a  special  sanitary  com- 
i on  to  give  instructions  for  the  selection  nud  for  the  practical 
drainage  of  proper  sites  for  healthy  encampment — for  the  choice, 
action,  and  the  proper  distribution,  of  wholesome  water — for  the 
ruction  of  wholesome  huts,  and  the  proper  shelter  and  treat- 
ment of  hors<s  as  well  as  of  men ;  it  also  demonstrated  to  the 
public  the  need  of  an  army  works  corps,  under  civil  engineers,  to 

tract  military  roads.     Even  now, young  military  engin 

plain  that  the  application  of  sanitary  principles  is  expected  of  them, 

J°r  the  amendment  of  old  constructions  and  the  planning  of  new 

for  whje-h  they  have  had  no  preparation.     The  defects  of  practical 

e*'£;inecnng  and  construction  is  partially  supplemented  by  clerks  of 

Works,  at  great  expense,  who  really  give  an  imperfect  command  to 

^^kmen  which  ought  to  be  given  perfectly  by  officers.     In  remote 

**eP©ndencies  clerks  of  works  are  nut  to  be  had,  though  artisans  are 

*°   *M?  found  in  the  ranks  even  of  the  line,  if  there  were  engineer 

°«K**  tent  to  lay  out  works  for  them,  and  directly  Superintend 

"te*tr  execution.     On  the  Continent,  engineer  officers  in   the  best 

^rrr*icsaie  not  such  very  fine  gentlemen  that,  they  eatiuot  dirty  their 

•  1  -  with  mortar;  and  although  they  are  men  of  science  and  gentle* 

m^rk    in  our  sense,  they  are  head  work  masters  and  practical  leaders 

J  ^t*tisans,  ready  to  apply  sanitary  science,  if  sanitary  science  were 

*"€*i~cr  provided,  which  it  has  yet  to  be,  and  to  be  placed  in  its  proper 

on.      The  needed  preparation  and  practice  of  our   engineer 

<urtc;*,,rs  |n  t||e  application  of  sanitary  science  to  works  during  peace 

jy0lild  save  the  country  much  expense  and  loss  of  force,  would  rc- 

*  <j  the  officers  of  the  ennui   of  useless  routine  occupation,  and 

wo^ld   give    them    higher   qualifications   than    they   now  have   for 

meoting  the   changing   exigencies  of  war.      At    home,    instead   of 

^^ Vilely  yielding  place  to  the  expensive  and  blundering  empiricism 

ractice,  they  would  correct  it.      In  our  remote  colonies, 
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whilst  they  would  prevent  such  defaults  from  the  absence  of  sanitary 
science  as  Dr.  Dempster's  paper  in  port  displays  tbey  would  become 
the  pkmeere  of  civilization  by  rendering  countries  tabltftblfi  by  t 
higher  order  of  colonists  and  civilised  races,  and  give  ns  the  advance 
du-  to  our  age  upon  the  colonizing  legionaries  of  Rome,  in  die 
times  of  Frontinus  and  Agricola. 


Commitment*  tf    !>tj    T.    E.    Dempster,    Late     Superintending 
Surgeon,  Bengal  Army, 

Two  most  important  subjects  connected  with  British  India  are  at  present  engaging 
public  attention,  viz. — first,  the  sanitary  management  of  our  European  troop 
in  tbe  East ;  and  secondly,  such  an  extension  of  the  existing  woi  itiocM 

guard  the  native  inhabitants  from  tlte  famines  which  periodical  I  j  devastate  certsJa 
provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  India  to  raise  an  ample  and  certain  su(1]j!i 
Of  raw  material  for  our  cotton  manufacturers  at  home,  instead  of  allowing  f 
to  remain,  as  they  now  are,  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  precarious  ] 
and  commercial  condition  of  tb«  i  ira. 

Very  probably,  few  will  reflect  that  the,-e  two  widely  different  object 
a  most  Important  relation  to  etch  other  ,  tain  that  tbe  cJi 

whose  minds  are  directed  to  the  second  may  foe  wholly  careb 
that  tbey  will  be  disposed  to  insist  any  nttem|.it  to  modify  or  otherwise  in 
with  their  favourite  schemes,  on  account  of  sanitary  considerations  in  wh 
feel  no  direct  interest  or  personal  concern.     Circumstances  have  given  me  ! 
ojpportunltios  of  making  observations  and  recording  facts  in  Indi, 

very  subjects.     I  have  long  desired  to  turn  tb  nee  so  acqa 

some  useful  practical  account,  and  if  the  opinions  I  have  formed  shall  bef 
real  on  carefully  observed  and  serupolonaij  recortted  facts,  I  think  tbey< 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  of  some  value  at  tin   present  time. 

In  184(1  the  Government  of  Bengal  directed  a  Special  Committee — of  which  I  wm 
Hi.  >  I  medical  member — to  investigate  and  report  on  the  causes  of  the  unbeoltU- 
ness  which  had  prevailed  at  Kurnaul  and  other  portions  of  the  country  alofi£  die 
line  ol  the  Delhi  Canal.  In  the  course  of  our  Inquiry  we  examined  tbe  i 
and  iirdrrigntcd  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Jumna;  wi 
notorious  •'  Xu^ufghur  Jheels,"  and  followed  the  course  of  the  then 
Oangee  Dana]  for  eighty-three  miles,  viz.,  from  Kurd  war  to  the 
Mcorut.     We  travelled  in  all  about  Mob  mil 

liii  hated  localities ;  and  personally  examined  12,000  individuals  of  all  ag«. 
do  not  now  possess  any  com  ji  -ither  of  the  oflirial  report,  or  of*  the  ■ 

div  subsequently  written  by  myself  alone.     Both  the* 

printed  at  Tin  public  expense,  and  were  at  one  time  sold  a!  the  t  tomnment  Prist 
at  Agra,     But  in  1854,  when  the  new  Ganges  Canal 

Lieutennnt-fJmeoor  of  Agra  with  gnat  pomp  and  ceremony,  amidst  a  vast  assent- 
blagcof  British  officials  and  natives  of  rank,  all  allusion  to  our  Committee  or  fa 
results  was  scrupulously  avoided,  andfrum  that  time  I 
the  official  report  or  appendix  h as l>een anywhere procurable.  It 
In  my  power  to  supply  complete  copies  of  these  documents;  but  I  submit  tat 
following  brief  account  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  our  inquiry,  and  some  of  1st 
principal  COJ  bo  vbion  it  led. 

When  we  commenced  our  labours,  public  opinion  was  violently  divided  on  tk 
subject.     One  party— chiefly  consisting  of  medical  men — held  that  all  the  noto- 
rious unhraltbincss  of  certain  districts  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ 
existing   canals  and  canal  irrigation ;  another  party  as  c< 
that  no  sanitary  question  at  all  was  involved  in  the  construction  I 
nature.    Among  the  latter  were  persons  of  high  position  and  great  influence,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  talk  openly  of  the  *■  sanitary  humbug.**     Such  was  the  tfste  of 
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question  when  It  was  proposed  to  construct  the  Great  Ganges  Canal,  "  the 
most  magnificent  work  ever  undertaken  in  India — one  of  the  most  magniJ 

in  the  world."*  Lord  Hardinge,  then  Governor-General  of  India,  wisely 
stated  to  sanction  the  scheme  until  he  had  satisfactorily  solved  the  sanitary 
*on.  He,  therefore,  appointed  a  Committee  minutely  to  investigate  and 
irt  upon  the  satdsot 
The  task  assigned  us  was  one  of  no  ordinary  dilhVulty.  nor  was  it  a  matter  of 
ordinary  importance  to  decide  whether  rati!  a  vast  undertaking  as  the  Great 
Ganges  Canal  was  likely  to  bring  with  it  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  people  of 
India.  But  how  was  the  inquiry  to  he  conducted,  seeing  that  the  sickness  had, 
(bt  the  time  Iwung,  passed  over;  that  medical  or  vital  statistics  in  any  am  hen  tic 
shape  or  form  had  no  existence  among  the  people  to  tic  subjected  to  examination; 
that  certain  obvious  reason*  rendered  the  oral  testimony  of  the  natives  theraselvea 
absolutely  worthless;  and  that  any  conclusions  drawn  mainly  from  the  alleged 
aspect  of  the  Inhabitants  could  carry  no  weight.  In  lhi>  perplexity  I  thought  of 
applying  the  test  of  organic  disease  of  the  spleen  as  a  probable  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  had  previously  suffered  from  endemic  fevers.  The 
manner  in  which  this  test  was  applied,  and  the  singular  and  unexpected  results  it 
gave,  are  fully  set  forth  in  our  Report.  *l  Witliiif  it  the  in  qnmM  of  the  Com- 
mlttw,  based  as  they  must  have  lieen  on  oral  testimony,  on  which  BO  Crefltt  could 
have  lieen  placed,  would  have  ended  in  vague  and  unsatisfactory  conjecture,  and 
without  u  single  fact  collected  among  the  agricultural  population  on  which  they 
eon  Id  depend,Mf  To  preserve  and  improve  the  drainage  of  the  country  through 
irhich  the  canal  was  to  pass  would  doubtless  have  been  considered  desirable 
able  at  a  moderate  cost,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  test  I  bit  upon, 
he  incontrovertible  nature  of  the  evidence  obtained*  chiefly  through  its  care- 
ful application,  I  am  ]H>r«uaded  that  the  Government  of  Imiiit  and  th<  Court  of 
Wild  never  have  consented  i<»  id  aside  all  consideration  of  expense, 
<>  make  these  main  and  indispensable  conditions  of  the  whole  of  this  vast 
mdertaking. 

Our  Inquiry  appears  to  me  to  have  sufficiently  established  the  following 
positions,  viz.  :— 

1st.  That  canal  irrigation  carried  on  in  the  nm-th-west  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  under  certain  unfavourable  conditions  noted  in  the  Report,  is  uni- 
formly product! vr  of  endemic  diseases,  which  from  lime  to  time  assume  the  form 
of  widespread  and  often  fatal  epidemics. 

2ml  I}'.  That  canul  irrigation,  carried  on  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  may 
•   with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  endemic  disease,  and  a  healthy  and 
rigorous  condition  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  while  it  most  certainly  ob\ 
that  most  formidable  of  all  the  accessory  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality— the 
comforts  of  life. 
Srdly.  That  canal  irrigation  under  all  circumstances,  even  the  most  favourable, 
Is  liable  to  be  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  contingent  evil,  but  that,  due 
precautions  being  taken,  the  good  will  far  outweigh  the  evil ;  the  famines  which 
haye  from  time  to  time  devastated  the  count ry  be  rendered  impossible,  as  far  as 
Irrigation  extends;  and  canals  prove,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  the  people.     I 
would  fain  hope,  therefore,  that  our  labours  went  some  way  to  solve  that  most 
Important  problem,  viz,,  how  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  good  with  the  minimum 
of  evil,  in  constructing  works  of  this  nature  in  those  provinces  of  British  India. 

In  pursuing  our  investigations,  we  carefully  avoided  all  speculative  reasoning* 

allowing  facts  and  ligures  alone  to  guide  us  to  the  conclusion*  at  which  we 

r,  alive  to  the  fallacies  which  might  mislead  inquiry, 

in  thus  estimating  the  effects  of  canal  irrigation  ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that, in 

»les,  we  separated,  when  necessary,  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 

from  agricultural  labourers,  and  farther  noted  the  caste  and  calling  of  every  male 

"  snbjected  to  examination. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  came  under  our  observation  were  living  in 
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small  agricultural  communities,  composed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the 
SIMM — engaged  in  the  same  general  occupations,  having  the  same  unchanging 
social  ami  domestic  habits;  subject  to  I  he  mum  climatic  influences  ;  and  inh*U 
ing  a  tract  of  country  having  throughout  the  same  geological  and 
character     As  communities  they  differed  in  little  but  in  position  with  i 
the  canals,  and  in  cultivating  soils  of  various  quality,  some  of  which  i 
while  others  were  cut  off  from,  the  benefits  of  canal  irrigation.    Moreover,  lbs 
M  of  observations  were  carefully  repeated  a  great  number  of  timci  ui  i 
great  number  of  situations.   Our  al  tentiou  >  \y  directed  to  the  conditio! 

of  the  people  as  regards  "the  comfort*  of  life;    and  it  is  worthy  of  par 
remark,  as  affeciing  the  value  of  our  deductions,  that  those  comforts  were  j 
most  abundant  In  the  irrigated  districts.      We  met  with  many  localities  1 
irrigated  and  un  irrigated  parts,  the  insalubrity  of  which  could  fairly  be  i 
to  local  causes,  totally  unconnected  with  the  canal  or  its  water*.    The  mi 
remarkable  cases  of  this  nature  were  specially  noticed,  but  minor  instances,  I 
pretty  fairly  distributed  over  both  descriptions  of  land,  were  sunk  in 
averages  in  the  printed  Report. 

I  would  here  prominently  record  my  assent  to  the  position,  that  the  saa 
of  Irrig*  fctan  or  obstructed  surface  drainage,  which  produces  so  much  mi* 
one  part  of  India,  is  not  necessarily  with  like  consequent 

provlntx's,  differently  cifOBAltmnoed  as  to  climal  el.  dec.      Ob 

differ*  Tit  porta  of  India  may,  therefore,  widely  differ  in  their  report  as  to 
of  canal  irrigation,  without  impugning  the  facts,  or  invalidating  the  evident* 
independently  brought  forward  by  each  other.  For  instance,  in  Rajpootana,  ll* 
scene  of  Major  Dixon's  philanthropic  labours,  inclined  strata  of  hard  rock  ante* 
lie  a  scanty  upper  soil,  and  appear  to  secure  a  ready  under  drainage  toward*  lbs 
numerous  natural  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  In  Bengal  Proper,  and  in  some  of  tbt 
provinces  adjoining,  1 1  Is  low  and  the  periodical  rains  abundant,  r 

and  long -continued.     In  such  districts  the  very  excess  of  n 
off  mischief.    On  the  other  hand,  the  country  traversed  by  the  Delhi,  Jun 

Ganges  canals,  though  to  tl ye  a  vasl   level  plain  like  Bengal,  is  really  ; 

higher  and  drier,  and  subject  to  seasons  of  excessive  drought  ;  while — a 
Rajpoot  ana — the  ground  to  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  consists  of  a 
clay,  sand,  and  other  alluvial  deposits.      So  naturally  dry  is  the  soil  of  i 
the  irrigated  districts  that  many  wells  are  found  from  100  to  800  feet  de 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hansie  and  Hussar  the  accession  of  the  canal  perm* 
raiKcd  the  water  in  the  old  village  wells  GO  feet,  and  yet  left  it  at  a  cofuafll 
depth  from   the  surface.     It  ia  in  such  districts  that  canal  irrigation  in 
changes  a  sterile  plain  into  a  luxuriant  garden:  but  it  is  also  pre 
such  drcomstances  that   dj  ,>  precautions  may  bring 

ri  amount  of  infarlnVf  in  a  Banitary  point  of  view.   This  is  the  consid 
I  would  urgently  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  concerned  at  the  [present  lime. 

The  over-zealous  partisans  of  canal  irrigation  have  ever  been  anxious  u>  jOhts 
that  all  the  notorious  insalubrity  of  certain  places  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
ttoas  of  filth  and  general  neglect  of  local  and  personal  cleanliness ;  and  they 
triumphantly  point  to  stenches,  enough,  in  common  parlance,  to  breeds  peso* 
lence  anywhere.  But  they  forget,  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  lbs!  ti* 
nuisances  alluded  to  are  found  to  an  equal  extent  in  almos  uge 

community  ;  while  fevers  of  a  particular  type  rage  year  after  year  in  certain  i 
tions  only. 

All  1  witnes?ed  during  the  canal  sanitary  inquiry,  and  all  my  previous  nl 
subsequent  Indian  experience,  go  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessary  cnnntihl 
between  malaria  of  the  most  deadly  character  and  offie  r  any  liat 

and  that  in  many  cases  its  worst  effects  are  experienced  just  as  we  recede  m* 
the  unavoidable  Impurities  of  huge  crowded  native  cities, 

I  have  often  feared  that  my  statements  regarding  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  splenic  disease  exists  in  bo  many  towns  and  villages  in  the  old  canal  dis- 
tricts would  be  received  by  the  profession  at  home  with  surprise — perhaps  with 
Incredulity,  I  can  only  say  that  these  statements  have  now  been  before  llw 
Indian  public  for  many  years  past ;  that  they  have  never  been  impugned,  and  last 
wherever  medical  men  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  Ifci 
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iner,  as  in  the  "  Zillas  "  of  Delhi  and  Allyghur,  my  account  has  been 
fled. 

from  the  special  objects  of  the  Committee,  perhaps  its  most  important 
ere — 1.  The  confirmation  of  a  truth,  often  told,  but  too  often  forgotten 
U  men,  viz.,  that  the  external  features  of  the  ground,  if  seen  at  one 
the  year  only,  and  without  the  experience  of  several  seasons,  will  often 
ible  us  to  distinguish  a  malarious  from  a  comparatively  safe  and  healthy 
2.  The  successful  application  of  a  simple  test,  by  which  this  question — 
riving  interest  of  vast  importance — may,  in  many  instances,  be  speedily 
9ctly  determined.  In  the  central  and  upper  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
y,  (I  speak  with  confidence  only  of  those  districts  I  have  myself  carefully 
,)  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  will  often  separate  a  healthy  site  from  one  of 
character ;  and  if  the  external  visible  features  of  the  country  be  hastily 
and  alone  implicitly  relied  on,  they  may  lead  to  the  most  fatal  errors, 
er,  there  are  inhabitants  who  have  been  long  subject  to  malarious  influ- 
*y  will  carry  in  their  abdominal  regions  marks  which  no  apathy  or 
an  conceal.  A  careful  exploration  of  the  regions  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
of  the  latter  organ,  in  a  certain  number  of  the  people  taken  at  random 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  results* 
ibly  settle  the  question  at  once.  At  all  events,  such  an  examination 
il  to  give  important  information  in  many  cases,  where  no  other  of  ft 
aaracter  is  to  be  obtained. 

le  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  editor  of  the  Medico* 
\l  Review  soon  after  my  return  from  India  in  1857.  This  letter  will  be 
»ntain  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  igno- 
culpable  neglect,  of  the  leading  principles  laid  down  in  our  Report.  It 
Is  a  striking,  and  to  me  most  gratifying,  corroboration  of  the  statements 
I  ago  made  regarding  the  marvellous  prevalence  of  splenic  disease  in 
see,  and  shows  the  practical  use  to  which  this  fact  can  be  turned,  in 
og  the  true  character  and  causes  of  epidemics  in  that  part  of  India. 
Lly  persuaded  that  both  philanthropic  societies  and  commercial  associa- 
ngland  will  now  urge  on  the  Government  of  India  the  necessity  of  greatly 
works  of  irrigation  over  certain  districts  in  the  upper  provinces,  usually 
r  fertile,  but,  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  excessive  droughts  and  con* 
amine.  But  unless  such  works  are  undertaken  on  correct  sanitary 
,  unless  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  drainage  of  the  country 
rhich  they  are  made  to  pass  be  accepted  as  main  and  indispensable  oon- 
the  whole  scheme,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  the  public  that  very  lamentable 
ces  will  most  certainly  ensue.  We  may  apply  all  the  modern  improve- 
Banitary  science  to  our  military  cantonments,  barracks,  houses,  and 
vns ;  we  may  feed,  clothe,  and  exercise  our  European  soldiers  on  the 
oundest  principles ;  but  if  we  place  them  near  the  swampy  banks  of 
•ers,  on  clayey  and  moist  soils,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  badly  con- 
rrigating  canals,  all  such  precautions  will  prove  of  little  avail  to 
he  rates  of  disease  and  death  now  prevailing  in  India, 
ays  ago  I  stumbled  on  the  subjoined  passage  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
f  April  last — article,  "  Prisoner  of  Burmah."  It  furnishes  au  unde- 
1  unexpected  confirmation  of  opinions  which  I  have  long  upheld,  from 
t  once  authentic  and  above  suspicion : — 

i  curious  fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  sanitary  reformers,  that 
r  evil  smells  was  actually  wholesomer  than  the  fresh  air  outside.  After 
\  Gougcr  was  removed  to  a  single  cell,  which  being  built  of  wood,  after 
3  fashion  of  the  Burmese,  was  unimpeachable  in  the  article  of  ventila- 
this  cell  he  caught  a  dysentery,  which  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
was  the  rule  of  the  prison  that  any  one  who  died  iu  these  cells  should 
it  the  cost  of  the  keepers  of  the  prison.  With  an  eye  to  economy, 
the  keepers,  as  soon  as  they  thought  his  case  was  hopeless,  brought  him 
he  inner  prison,  whose  aromas  he  has  so  feelingly  described.  No 
he  arrive  there  than  he  began  to  recover.  He  found  by  experience 
mount  of  putrefying  abominations  was  so  deadly  to  breathe  as  the 
nated  exhalations  of  the  Irrawuddi." 
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Having  so  often  alluded  to  the  Sanitary  Committee  on  Canal  Irrigation,  it  fe 
proper  here  to  explain  thai  practically  the  whole  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Mijur 
(now  Colonel)  W.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  as  president,  and  mj»!f  u 
memWr,  The  teal  we  employed,  the  reasons  for  using  it,  and  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  people,  all  necessarily  belonged  to  my  department.  But  the  genml 
plan  of  the  investigation,  the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  fallacies,  and  "" 
numerous  and  valuable  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  official  report,! 
mainly  due  to  in  ,  Roth,  1  am  sure,  lay  equal  claim  to  a 

honest  desire  to  arrive!  at  the  truth.  It  is  further  right  to  state  that  1  alone  i 
tawpoiHrible  ft*  ill  opfnlooi  of  Shades  of  opinion  not  clearly  uxiaeaaea  m  fy 
official  report  which  may  be  found  either  in  the  present  paper  or  in  any  other  I 
may  have  written  on  the  effects  of  canal  irrigation. 
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Tut;  subject  of  nursing  lias  attracted  much  attention  of 
but  it  has  been  considered  chiefly  with  reference  to  hospital*  ad 
large   towns,  and  more  recently  to  workhouses.      I  wish  to  -|»eakrf 
it  more  particularly  as  it  affects  the  country  districts  with  which  1 1 
best  acquainted. 

What  happens  amongst  our  rural  population  when  a  poor  tat 
woman,  or  child  falls  ill  ?     There  is  the  not  over  frequent  ainl 
hurried  visit  of  the  doctor,  or  more  likely  of  bis  young  assists: 
some  cases  there  ifl  relief  in  nourishment  grunted  by  the  parish  ;  im! 
often,  too,  there  is  the  visit  from  the  squire's,  clergyman's,  orfai 
family,  followed  by  the  wine  or  the  blanket,  the   basin  of  broth  of 
tin-  gjjl   in   money.     But  something  more  is  needed.      Si 
needed  who  can   be  relied  on  to  enforce  the  doctor's:  order?,  to  tnat 
the  cast*  intelligently  during  his  absence,  and  report  accurately  upon 
it  at  his  next  visit: — some  one  who  knows  how  to  make  the  hettaf 
the  gifts  from  the  richer  neighbour  or  from  the  parish  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  surround  the  patient.     And  such  persons  areMrt 
generally  to  he  found  at  the  bedsides  of  the  poor. 

Miss  Nightingale  tells  us  what  nursing  is: — "It  has  been  limited 
to  signify  little  more  than  the  administration  of  medicines  and  ike 
application  of  poultices.  It  ought  to  signify  the  proper  use  of  tnA 
air,  light,  warmth,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  the  je  m  sfti 

administration  of  diet — all  at  the  least  expense  of  vital  power  to  th« 
patient/'  Now  there  is  a  lamentable  ignorance  on  these  subject* 
among  the  poor  in  general, and  the  nurses  know  no  mora  than  others. 

The  poor  when  ill  may  be  nursed  by  their  own  families,  or  they 
may  call  in  a  relation  from  another  house  or  a  neighbour  who  is  not 
a  relation,  or  they  may  have  recourse  to  a  parish  nurse, 

Perhaps  it  i  when  they  are  nursed  by  their  own  fam 

there  is,  at.  least,  a  chance  thai  affection  may  giye  quickness  to  tbs 
inexperienced  eye  and  lightness  to  the  unpractised  hand.     An< 
strange  tales  could  be  told  of  domestic  nursing.     Tli 
"Bagged  Homes41  says,  "The  usual  ways  of  helping  the  poor  i 
to  me  to  effect  but  little  good,     The  nice  soup  sent  for  the  sicki 
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was  spoilt1* I  by  being  smoked  in  the  warming  up,  or  by  the  taste  infused 

»  it  from  the  dirty  saucepan;   the  sago  intended  for  the  infant  was 

burnt,  or  only  half  cooked  ;  and  medicine  tuul  food  alike  failed  to  lie 

efficacious  in  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  and  in  the  stifling  air  which 

the  poor  patient  was  doomed  to  breathe.     The  mothers  of  the  Hide, 

thin,  fretful  babies  would  complain  to  me  that  they  could  not  think 

why  the  child  did  *o  badly,  for  they  managed  to  get  a  rasher  of 

bacon  for  it  whenever   they  could,  and  always  fed  it  two  or  three 

times  in  the  night"     Something  like  this  must  be  in  the  experience 

of    everyone  who   visits   much   amongst    the   poor — ignorance    of 

cookery,  of  the  value  of  fresh  air  ami  of  rest  for  the  sick  ;  though 

I  fear  the  visitor  too  often  only  goes  away  in  despair,  thinking  that 

there  is  no  remedy  and  that  probably  the  poor  are  need  to  it.     It 

folio W8,  however,  that  even  if  the  poor  are  to  be  nursed  by  their  own 

families,  some  one  is  at  present  needed  to  teach  those  families   the 

Commonest  sense  on  the  subject . 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  done, — at  least,  not  by 
the  immediate  household  of  the  sufferer.  The  young  mother  may  bo 
on  a  bed  of  sickness  with  none  but  helpless  children  round  her,  or 
her  husband  may  be  the  victim  and  her  strength  bo  overtasked  and 
her  attention  distracted  between  attendance  on  htm  and  the  cure  of 
their  children  ;  or  in  cases  of  epidemic,  and  they  are  not  uufrcquent, 
whole  families  may  be  stricken  down  at  once,  hi  such  emergencies 
friends  and  neighbours  often  come  to  the  rescue,  for  great  is  the 
charity  of  poor  to  poor.  But  what  has  been  said  before  applies 
equally  to  these;  aud  besides,  such  external  help  cannot  be  depended 
on,  since  those  who  have  other  ties  have  also  other  duties, — 
moreover,  it  is  least  likely  to  be  forthcoming  when  most  needed, 
as  in  the  afore-meutioued  instance  of  an  epidemic. 

What,  then,  remains  for  (he  desiitute  but  to  have  recourse  to  a 
parish  nurse  ?  and  a  parish  nurse,  I  fear,  is  too  often  a  person  who 
to  nurse  because  she  is  fit  for  nothing  else.  She  may  be  lazy, 
dirty,  drunken,  profligate,  or  herself  infirm,  but  she  has  come  upon 
the  parish,  so  she  is  sent  out  to  nurse  her  helpless  brethren  aud 
slaters.  Of  course  there  are  bright  except  ions,  but  I  speak  of  cases 
only  too  common*  I  remember  an  old  con  pie,  the  man  blind  and 
the  woman  paralytic,  who  required  constant  attendance,  which  their 
own  relations  were  not  able  to  give  ; — they  were  nursed  for  some 
time  by  a  woman,  herself  afltlcted  with  cancer,  who  went  home  to 
die,  and  who,  according  to  their  account,  was  also  a  thief.  After* 
wards  a  woman  came  during  the  day  from  the  next  parish  who  had 
one  arm  withered,  and  had  in  her  younger  days  borne  a  very  indif- 
ferent character.  In  a  much  larger  parish,  where  two  medical  men 
resided,  a  poor  man  suffering  from  lumbar  abscess  complained  of  his 
nursevs  dirty  habits,  and  that  the  noise  she  made  in  walking  across 
the    room    went  through    and    through   his   head ;  also,    that   she 

I  flavoured  his  beef-tea  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  sugar,  and  made  it 
so  thick  that  the  spoon  stood  upright  in  it.  There  was  one  very 
good  nurse  in  that  parish,  but  she  was  generally  drunk  ;  she  died  of 
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cholera  in  1854,  and  lately  I  hoard  that  the  old  set  were  worn  out, 
and  on  an  emergency  no  nurse  could  lie  found  to  the  place. 

4i  Far  BKMre  important,*'  write*  Dr.  Acland,  in  his  m  Memoir  of  the 
Cholera  in  Oxford/'—*4  far  more  important  than  a  revolution  is 
hospital  nursdi  appears  to  me  the  obtaining  nurses  trained  slid 
qualified  to  attend  the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  There  is  no 
object  more  requiring  the  energy  of  the  bene  volenti  none  mow 
certain  to  repay  their  exi  one  more  easy  of 

very  moderate  subscription,  the  co-operation  of  guardians,  the  content 
of  the  governors  of  hospitals,  with  the  aid  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
might  at  once  obtain  for  every  Iowa  a  corps  of  nurses  such  u  wt 
hod  at  Oxford  at  the  time  of  the  cholera."  Easy  as  it  is  sabr. 
years  pass  by  and  little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  doi 
matter.  As  yet  the  institutions  in  large  towns  generally 
their  wants  but  imperfect \y  ;  there  is  little  hope,  therefore,  tint 
assistance  from  them  will  often  penetrate  into  remote  villager  Well 
would  it  be  it'  here  and  there  smaller  institutions  sprang  up  among 
ua  as  the  need  far  them  showed  itself.  If  only  a  portion  of  tb* 
money  which  many  benevolenl  persona  now  bestow  on  the  potr 
in  a  form  which  gives  merely  temporary  relief,  and  sometuw* 
encourages  habits  of  dependence  on  external  support,  were  lirertd 
to  this  object,  many  a  country  district  might  be  permanently 
improved.  Much  of  the  illness  amongst  our  labouring  population  jl 
known  to  arise  from  preventable  causes,  and  many  of  .potf 

themselves  might  obviate  if  only  they  knew  what  to  do  and  how  ID 
set  about  it;  there  lies  the  difficulty*  I  believe  that  a  body  d 
efficient  nurses  would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of  putting  thefl 
in  the  way  of  learning  these  things.  And  in  matters  which  do  wt 
depend  on  themselves,  such  as  the  miserably  defective  drainsg*  «f 
many  villages  and  the  construction  of  cottages    in  of  ill 

sanitary  laws,  the  nurse  or  the  institution  to  which  she  beloogvl 
might  be   the  means   of  calling  attention  to  the  suhj. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  lay  down  on  paper  rules  for  the  format  ion  of 
new  training  institutions  when  some  already  exist,  offering  a  variety 
of  models  ;  and  the  question,  which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred,  will, 
after  all,  be  decided  according  to  circumstances  by  those  who  iff 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  individual  new  institution.  I 
therefore  only  venture  to  put  forth  the  following  suggestions,  tad 
only  as  suggestions. 

Find  a  lady,  or  at  least  an  educated  person,  to  take  the  head  of  uw 
establishment ;  and  whoever  else  is  concerned  in  the  management, b* 
her  have  full  command  over  the  nurses  and  the  household  anangt- 
ments.  On  this  lady  much  will  depend  ;  and  I  believe  that  ti* 
finding  in  all  cases  such  a  person  as  one  would  wish  her  to  be  will 
be  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Under  her  I  would  place  ose 
or,  still  better,  two  nurses  already  trained  at  an  existing  institution* 
who  should  act  as  instructresses  to  the  rest.  And  of  these  I  wooM 
receive  for  some  time  but  a  small  number.  I  would  not  limit 
the  class  from  which  they  should  be  taken,  but  practically  I  belief* 
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it  would  at  present  consist  chiefly  of  the  labouring  poor  and  those 
immediately  above  them,  both  because  they  are  most  numerous  and 
also  because  amongst  them  there  exists  no  prejudice  against  girls 
leaving  their  homes.  It"  quite  destitute  they  must,  of  course,  bo 
supplied  with  clothing  or  money  to  buy  it,  besides  their  hoard  and 
lodging  ;  but  any  payment  made  in  return  for  services,  whether  it 
be  fun  ml  best  to  leave  them  to  private  generosity  or  to  require  the  in 
in  some  cases,  should  be  made  not  to  the  individual  nurse  but  to  the 
institution.  Each  nurse  should,  of  course,  go  through  a  time  of  pro- 
bation, and  means,  such  as  the  payment  of  a  moderate  deposit  or 
some  hard  work  at  tirst,  should  he  devised  to  check  such  u  might 
enter  merely  from  curiosity,  love  of  excitement,  some  temporary 
disgust,  or  from  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Occasionally  a 
boarder  might  be  admitted  to  learn  the  work  on  her  owu  account. 

As  to  how  it  is  to  be  learned,  if  it  is  possible  to  gain  admittance  to 
ipital  or  infirmary,  of  course  the  institution  will  take  advantage 
of  it ;  but  if  not,  much  may  bo  acquired  by  working  under  a  medical 
man  who  is  willing  to  take  on  himself  this  trouble,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  the  trained  nurse,  whom  I  suppose  to  form  part  of  the 
establishment.  In  some  eases,  too,  it  may  be  possible  to  have  asnuiLl 
infirmary  attached  to  the  establishment.  The  sanitary  department 
of  nursing  and  lomcthing  besides  may  be  taught  in  weekly  lectures 
by  the  medical  man,  and  by  the  lady  superintendent  if  competent  to 
give  such,  exemplified  and  illustrated  as  they  will  be  by  incidents 
falling  within  the  daily  observation  of  the  students. 

Baring  thus  faintly  sketched  the  form  of  the  institution,  let  us 
imagine  a  nurse  belonging  to  such  a  body  in  ft  cottage.  The  effects 
of  the  visit  will  not  he  limited  by  the  duration  of  the  illness  that 
brought  her  there.  While  her  patient  is  her  own  chief  care,  her 
necessary  instructions  to  others  will  cause  them  to  look  more  thought* 
fully  on  sickness  than  ever  before,  and  may  with  a  little  management 
become  lessons  on  ventilation,  cookery,  clothing,  and  kindred  subjects, 
for  everyday  life.  On  the  subject  of  children  especially  the  nursed 
advice  ought  to  be  valuable.  We  call  those  who  look  after  children 
s,  because  they  too  have  the  care  of  another's  health,  and  how 
many  mistakes  the  poor  make  in  the  rearing  of  children  we  daily  see. 
Hich  people  make  some  too,  but  they,  at  least,  have  the  means  of 
learning  better ;  the  poor  have  not  at  present.  Books  are  seldom 
written  in  sufficiently  simple  language  for  the  labouring  class  to 
understand;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  lady  has  time  and 
opportunity,  experience  and  talent,  sufficient  to  impart  systematic 
instruction  on  such  subjects.  A  professed  nurse  will  be  able  to 
speak  with  more  authority  than  ft  lady-visitor,  for  the  poor  willkuow 
that  she  has  had  a  special  training  in  the  laws  of  health,  and  they  will 
not  feel  so  strongly  that  difference  of  circumstances  which  too  often 
gives  unreality  to  the  advice  of  their  superiors.  Moreover,  a  nurse 
will  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the  poor  women  simply  as  a  woman; 
they  will  speak  to  her  as  they  would  not  to  the  medical  officer,  even 
if  he  had  the  time  to  listen  to  them* 
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Anil,  in  conclusion — what  is  an  important  con  si  deration  in  the* 
3— such  establishments  may   become    the  means    of  emnl 
many  women.     While  no  wrong  can  be  done  by  gradually  replacing 
Hub  wiling  generation  of  parish  nurses  by  a  larger  number  of  jounj 
women  thus  kept  off  the.  parish,  to  those  who  have  a  vocation  for  si 
work  will  be  given  which,  if  rightly  pursued,  will  derail 
the  scale  of  being,  and,  while  rendering  them  of  active  ser\ 
most  htfiritoM  OK  their  fellow-creatures,  call  forth  the  be- 
and  faculties  of  their  woman9!  nature. 


Poor  Lam  Medical  Relief.      By  BiCUARD  Griffix,  J.?,, 
M.11C.S,,   &c. 

Tm:  medical  relief  of  the  poor  lias  not  only  engaged  the  attention  if 
the  philanthropist,  but  it  has  at  various  times  been  brought  befaft 
the  Legislature,  and  laws  have  been  laid  down  for  the  partial 
guidance  of  the  local  authorities  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  unwl 
linguess  of  the  higher  powers  to  enforce  the  views  entertained  *nd 
promulgated  by  them,  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  is  still  carried  rat 
by  board*  of  guardians  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Before  the  parsing  of  tb« 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  there  was  no  statute  authorizing  autho- 
rities to  provide  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  and  no  allusion  is  mail 
to  it  in  the  -fatute  of  Elizabeth  ;  nevertheless,  medical  relief  ha 
been  provided  for  the  poor,  but.  from  the  uncontrolled  discretion d 
the  paiish  officers  of  15,000 districts,  arrangements  infinitely  vanon* 
both  as  to  the  modes  of  selecting  attendants  and  amount  of  remmfr 
ration,  have  been  adopted.  On  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
mettt  Act  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  includes  medical  relief,  «a 
placed  in  the  hands  of  boards  of  guardians,  who  appointed  reJieTtff 
ofteeri  to  administer  relief  during  the  intervals  of  the  sittings  oftW 
board,  the  guardians  in  their  individual  capacity  having  no  po*W 
to  administer  relief.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  thi 
power  to  grant  medical  relief  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  th# 
relieving  officers,  who  give  or  wit  hind  d  orders  as  judgment  prompt* 
or  caprice  dictates.  In  some  unions  little  or  no  medical  re 
given  to  any  but  those  already  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Ii 
others,  again,  the  single  man  is  refused  an  order,  and  in  some  it  is 
only  given  to  the  married  man  who  has  more  than  a  certain  noma* 
of  children;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  unions  it  is  freely  given  to  ill 
the  labouring  classes,  particularly  in  those  unions  win  .  dLiral 

officer  is  paid  by  a  fixed  salary,  as  then  no  extra  expense  is  entatlti* 
upon  the  parish.  Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Fa* 
Law  Commissioners  and  Poor  Law  Board  on  this  subject,  and  diej 
have  been  requested  to  define  the  class  of  persons  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  medical  relief,  but  they  have  not  done  so.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  amount  per  head  of  medical  relief  on  the  number  rf 
paupers  relieved  has  gradually  increased  from  4*.  5  £</,,  In  1851.  W 
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5s.  T.Jrf.,  in  1860,  and  this.,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  gradual  diminution  of 
pauperism,  clearly  proving  that  medical  relief  is  not  now  con  fined  to 
the  pauper  only,  but  is  imperceptibly  extending  itself  to  all  the  labour- 
ing  classes.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to  it, 
otherwise  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  increase  of  clubs  and 
forethought  among  the  lower  orders. 

The  law  strictly  interpreted  is  as  follows; — **Iu  no  case  can  the 
poor-rates  be  lawfully  applied  by  guardians  to  prevent  a  person 
becoming  destitute.  It  is  only  when  be  is  destitute  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  from  his  own  resources  that  which  he  applies  to  the 
guardians  to  be  supplied  with  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  that  he 
can  be  relieved,  and  the  principle  is  the  same  whether  application 
be  for  medical  or  any  other  kind  of  relief;  the  lame,  impotent.  <dd, 
blind,  and  such  other  among  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work, 
and  none  other,  are  entitled  to  medical  relief  at  the  cost  of  the  poor- 
rates.  " 

This  interpretation  of  the  law  has.  however,  never  been  strictly 
carried  out  in  regard  to  medical  relief;  and  fortunately  for  the 
labouring  classes  it  is  so  ;  but  when  it  is  coosidered  thai  the  contract 
with  t\w  medical  officer  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  bona  fide  pauper, 
and  not  to  one  made  so  in  consequence  of  having  medical  relief  only, 
unfair  towards  the  medical  officer  to  permit  the  present  course 
to  continue  ;  but  in  order  that  the  labouring  classes  may  not  suffer,  a 
law  should  be  laid  down  that  all  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  10*. 
per  week,  or  any  other  reasonable  sum,  should  be  entitled  to 
gratuitous  medical  relief,  and  all  others  whose  wages  are  above  that 
but  under  20*.  per  week,  should  have  the  order  granted  as  a 
loan  only,  subject  to  its  remission  by  the  board  of  guardians.  Thus 
all  discretionary  power  will  be  removed  from  the  relieving  officer 
or  other  persons  granting  the  order.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  the  guardians  would  investigate  all  orders  for  medical  relief, 
which  is  now  rarely  done ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
the  loan,  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of  the  presiding  chairman  of  the 
board  to  attach  his  initials  against  the  names  of  those  entered  in  the 
medical  relief  book  where  the  loans  are  to  be  enforced,  and  then 
make  it  the  business  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  give 
the  particulars  of  the  loan  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  recipient  of  the  loan  resides,  who  should  collect  it  with 
the  poor-rates  ;  and,  in  default  of  payment,  the  party  should  be 
summoned  before  the  magistrates,  whose  jurisdiction  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  non-payment  of  poor-rates. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  guardians 
ghall,  once  at  least  in  every  year,  cause  a  list  to  bo  prepared  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  persons  permanently  sick,  or  disabled,  as  may 
be  actually  receiving  relief,  and  furnish  to  each  district  medical 
officer  a  copy  of  the  list ;  and  every  person  whose  name  is  inserted 
hail  receive  a  ticket,  on  the  exhibition  of  which  to  the 
medical  officer  he  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  such  advice,  attendance, 
and  medicine,  as  his  case  may  require,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
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had  received   an   order  from  the  guardians.      But   in  many  w 
these  Articles  75  and  76  of  the  Consolidated  Order  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  are  not  carried  out,  which  is  a  great  evil  to 
the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  as  they  have  to  apply  to  the  relieving 
officers  for  orders  each  time  they  are  sick,  and  where  they  live  many 
miles  from  the  abodes  of  the  relieving  officers  the  evil  is  still  greater ; 
and  this  also  applies  to  all  the  poor  who  are  now  compelled  t< 
them  for  an  order  for  medical  relief     This  might  and  ought  to  be 
obviated,  hy  allowing  the  overseers  or  guardians   of  each  pel 
grant  orders  for  medical  assistance,  and  not  compel  the  poor  to  go, 
in  some  instances,  from  nine  to  twenty  miles  for  that  which,  after  ill, 
might  be  given  by  those  residing  on  the  spot)  and  who  are  often  tuow 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  means  of  the  labouring  cj 
the  relieving  officer  can  possibly  be.  The  importance  of  alio 
eeers  or  guardians  to  grant  orders  will  be  apparent  when 
footed  that,  according  to  the  return  made  to  Parliament   in   1 8 
the  subject  of  Medical  Relief,  there  Intel  been  in  that  year  no  less  this 
1,094,946  persons  under  the  care  of  the  district  medical  officers,  and 
doubtless  there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  poor  persons  who  would 
willingly  come  under  the  fine  of  the  district  medical  officers  i 
could  do  so  by  paying  a  small  fixed  sum  for  their  assistance. 

In  the  Metropolis  alone  there  had  been  232,878  patients 
at  the  dispensaries,  and  434,573  at  the  hospitals,  in  one  yei  i 
to  these  be  added  those  attended  hy  the  Poor  Law  medical  oflicm» 
289,767,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  957,218  persons  out  of  a  pop* 
of  2,803,034*  or  one  out  of  every  three  of  the  entire  population 
Metropolis,  who  receive  gratuitous   medical   assistance.     Doul 
the  same  need  exists  throughout  the  country,  and  therefore  pro1 
should  be  made  in  order  that  the  poor   may  speedily  receive  tint 
assistance  which  they  require,  and  which  they  are  utterly  un. 
pay  for  out  of  their  own  resources.     When  it  is  borne  in  mi  ml  tint 
72  per  cent,  of  all  paupers  are  made  paupers  through  sicki 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  labouring   classes  iriih 
the  means  to  prevent  them  becoming  destitute,  and  not  wait,  ae 
law  at  present,  until  they  are  really  destitute  before  their  wants  arc 
cared  for. 

The  Poor  Law   Board  have  wisely  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  tljt 
their  officers  shall  possess  both  medical  and  surgical  qualiftcatioi 
unfortunately  they  allow  this  rule  to  be  broken  by  the  guardian  - 
in  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  incorporations  which  elm: 
right  to  elect  medical  officers  uncontrolled  by  the  rules  of  tie 
Law  Board.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  no  less  than  632  medical  officers 
out  of  3,307  composing  the  medical  staif,  or  nearly  a  sixth  of  thm 
whole  number,  had  but  one  qualification  for  office  in  1857.*  The  oolj 
remedy  for  this  abuse  of  power  is  to  bring  all  parishes  and  incorpora- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  to  compel  uVe 
latter  to  lay  before  Parliament   their  reasons  for  sanctioning  the 

*  Lord  Elena's  Eetmrn  to  Parliament,  April  27, 1858. 
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ointment  of  officers  contrary  to  their  own  regulations;  and  then 
shall  soon  cease  to  hear  of  young  men  being  taken  away  from 
t  studies  when  only  half-educated,  in  order  to  fill  up  vacancies 
ch  no  really  qualified  men  could  be  found  to  accept  on  the  terms 
red.  This  is  proved  by  examining  the  returns  of  the  elections  for 
last  few  years,  wherein  it  will  be  seen  that  the  granting  of  their 
*2e  qualifications  bear  even  date  with  that  of  their  appointments 
*oor  Law  medical  officers.  The  evil  of  this  course  is  double,  as 
.  are  appointed  to  attend  the  poor  who  have  given  only  a  partial 
»f  of  their  qualifications  for  the  office;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a 

standard  of  medical  education  is  encouraged,  to  the  great  detri- 
rt  of  the  public  and  the  injury  of  the  medical  profession  itself, 
ch  is  thereby  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. ' 
Tie  Poor  Law  Board  have  laid  down  rules  as  to  the  size  and 
olation  of  a  medical  district,  and  have  declared  that  none  shall  be 
gned  to  a  medical  officer  which  exceeds  in  extent  15,000  statute 
s,  or  which  contains  a  population  exceeding  15,000  persons ;  but 
Hrtunately  they  have  attached  to  this  rule  a  proviso,  which  allows 
guardians,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  do  otherwise,  if  they 

obtain  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  which  appears  very 

*  to  accomplish,  as,  on  examining  Lord  Elcho's  return  to  Parlia- 
%  it  will  be  seen  there  are  583  districts,  each  of  which  contain 
B  than  15,000  statute  acres,  and  some  even  extend  to  from  80,000 
00,000  each ;  and  not  content  with  these  enormous  areas,  the 
rdians  have  actually  given  629  appointments  to  291  medical 
*«,  thereby  showing  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
r.  Eighty-six  of  these  districts  contain  2,289,000  acres,  which, 
be  extreme  limit  laid  down  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  would  give 
Soyment  to  60  more  medical  men  than  are  at  present  engaged  in 
■ervice ;  nay,  there  are  23  unions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  only 

medical  officer  employed  to  attend  the  poor,  and  one  of  these 
ma  has  122,000  acres  in  it.  In  Wales,  mileage  is  substituted  for 
Mge,  and  seven  miles  is  the  limit  fixed  for  the  extremity  of  a 
rietfrom  the  residence  of  a  medical  officer;  but,  notwithstanding 
»  there  are  upwards  of  70  districts  which  extend  far  beyond  that 
%and  even  up  to  18  miles,  a  distance  which  renders  medical  treat- 

*  too  frequently  of  little  avail.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
■ed  that  the  guardians  shall  not  assign  to  a  medical  officer  a  dis- 

*  Which  contains  more  than  15,000  persons,  nevertheless,  there 
120  districts  which  exceed  in  population  the  number  stated,  and 
■  even  extend  to  40,000.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  there  is 
far  of  no  trifling  consideration,  which  is  the  number  of  patients 
1  Btedical  officer  has  to  attend.  On  referring  to  the  return  pre- 
Ud*  quoted,  we  find  there  are  266  medical  officers,  who  annually 
fcQ  from  1000  to  6000  patients  each,  a  number  of  poor  far  too 
tt  for  those  medical  officers  who  have,  in  addition,  a  private 
*tiee,  especially  as  it  is  known  that  the  average  duration  of 
**8  is  not  less  than  eighteen  days  in  the  Metropolis,  and  higher 
>ther  divisions — the  difference  arising  from  many  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  poor,  when  dangerously  ill,  being  removed  from  the  care  of 
tin-  Poor  Law  medical  officer  to  that  of  the  hospital  surgeon.  I£ 
however,  all  the  sick  poor  be  included — viz.,  those  on  the  permanent 
list — thee  the  average  duration  of  sickness  is  not  fas*  thau  between 
five  and  six  weeks,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  informs  us  that  the  avenge 
duration  of  sickness  amongst  members  of  friendly  societies  is  nearly 
two  weeks  each  member ;  and  as  only  one-half  of  the  members  are 
annually  ill,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of  sickness  is  actual  1 

ks.     Mr.  Neisou's  table  gives  an  average,  for  all  ages,  <&&  weeb 
of  sickness  per  annum. 

If  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  vast  number  of  medical  men  are 
highly  educated,  that  most  of  them  possess  double  qualifications,  and 
some  even  treble,  and  it  is  also  universally  admitted  that  the  pro- 
fession is  overstocked.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  young  men  who  have 
had  only  time  to  pass  one  examination  are  elected  in  preference  IB 
their  seniors  in  experience  and  attainments,  and  that  these  enormous 
districts  are  suffered  to  exist  ?  Simply  because  the  guardians  iri 
not  remunerate  doubly  qualified  medical  men  sufficiently  for  tWr 
services,  and  that  in  order  to  induce  those  already  in  office  tocos- 
tinue  they  indirectly  add  to  their  salaries  by  giving  them  the  vacant 
districts  as  they  occur.   By  this  course  enormous  districts  are  formed. 

Prior  to  pawning  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  but  little  medical 
relief  was  given  by  overseers,  and  the  practice  of  paying  a  permanent 
parish  doctor  hnd  scarcely  any  existence,  hence  the  comparative 
lowness  in  the  rates  of  payment.  Again,  in  other  parishes  it  w» 
no  unusual  circumstance  for  a  medical  man  to  take  a  parish  at  i 
nominal  sum,  on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 
charge  what  he  pleased  on  suspended  orders.*  In  Nortbumberiafli 
&c,  medical  relief  constituted  so  insignificant  a  feature  in  parochial 
disbursements,  that  the  Commissioners  had  no  means  to  calculate  Ae 
future  remuneration  of  medical  officers,  and  the  wide  diversities tt 
payment  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  in  trod  ace  a*j 
uniform  scale  of  salary  or  payment  per  ease.  The  Commissio 
adopted  the  system  of  tender,  and  medical  men,  dreading  the  i 
(faction  of  a  stranger  into  their  districts,  and  the  injury  to  I 
private  practice,  did  doubtless  undertake  the  duties  at  stubs 
beneath  what  would  pay  for  drugs  alone,  which  accounts  for 
present  low  and  unequal  amount  of  the  salaries. 

Much  misunderstanding  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  paymeuttrf 
the  medical  officers  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  members  of 
Parliament,  and  even  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  refer  to  the  onooil 
reports  of  the  latter,  in  proof  of  the  increased  and  increasing  fo- 
ments made  to  rhe  medical  officers.  In  1841  the  pavmenti  ft* 
medical  relief  were  £154,054,  and  in  1860,  £236,339,  which  : 
to  bear  out  their  assertion  ;  but  on  investigating  t  urns  itaj* 

pears  there  is  something  more  included  in  them  than  the  bare  peymm* 
to  the  medical  officers, — instance,  St.  Pancras  parish,  which,  for  IWH 
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d  £2,979  as  the  cost  of  medical  relief ;  *  whereas  the  actual 
id  to  the  medical  officers  for  attending  the  sick  poor  was  only 
!#.;  the  balance  being  made  up  in  payments  for  vaccination, 

mustard,  wine  and  spirits,  subscriptions  to  hospitals,  &c.  In 
l  to  this,  there  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
a,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  population  and  a  number  of  new 
added  of  late  years.  In  1841  the  unions  then  formed  oon- 
a  population  of  only  13,762,353,  but  since  that  time  sixty- 
one,  parishes,  or  incorporations,  have  been  added  to  the  list, 
)  population  is  now  20,061,725  (census  1861.)  In  1841  the 
its  by  salary  averaged  2\d.  per  head  on  the  population,  bmtki 

was  only  2d.  The  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  vary  in 
t  unions  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  ;  in  some  they 
5  only  \d.  per  head  on  the  population,  whereas  in  others  it 
In  1841  it  ranged  as  high  as  1*.  2\d.  in  135  unions.     The 

of  the  medical  officers  have  been  reduced  since  1841  by 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  admit  this,  for  they  say, 
lave  considered  it  our  duty  to  resist  the  disposition  of  the 
.ns  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  to  an  amount 
would  be  an  inadequate  remuneration  for  their  services  and 
les ;  but  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  in  many  cases,  on  account 
feelings  which  prevailed  amongst  the  guardians  and  rate- 
to  withold  our  consent  to  some  reduction  of  the  existing 
it.f    Even  since  1857,  thirty-two  unions  have  reduced  the 

of  their  medical  officers  by  £1,514. 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  Report 
th  July,  1854,  recommended  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  should 
beir  attention  to  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers,  which  in 
,ses  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  the  duties  they  are  required  to 
i;  but  notwithstanding  this  recommendation,  if  the  salaries  paid 
.  union  to  their  medical  officers  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
t  attended  by  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  similar  disparity 
s  in  regard  to  the  population,  141  medical  men  receiving  sum* 

from  3d.  to  1*.  per  patient,  455  between  1*.  and  2s. y  578 
i  2s.  and  3*.,  545  between  Ss.  and  4*.,  434  between  4*. 
,  &c,  &c.  Even  if  the  extra  medical  fees  allowed  in 
inions  be  added  to  the  salaries,  still  there  are  91  medical 
whose  receipts  average  less  than  1*.  per  patient,  and  some 
low  as  3d. ;  310  have  only  between  1*.  and  2s.  per  patient: 
irger  numbers  be  taken  it  will  be  found  that  884  medical  men 

less  than  3s.  per  patient,  1,348  between  3*.  and  6s.>  706 
i  6s.  and  10*.,  and  402  between  10*.  and  68*.  These  figures 
le  entire  absence  of  system  in  regard  to  the  payments;  and  if 
eral  union  arrangement  in  regard  to  medical  relief  be  inquired 
will  be  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
ns  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  Poor  Law  Board,  a 
of  modes  have  been  adopted  by  different  boards  of  guardians, 

18th  Annual  Report,  p.  63  f  10th  Report,  p.  19. 
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some  paying  a  fixed  salary  with  an  allowance  of  the  extra  medical 
fees,  whilst  others  give  a  fixed  salary  without  any  fees,  and  i 
a  fixed  salary  with  a  few  of  the  fees  only;  others,  again,  give  a  fixed 
salary  for  attending  some  of  the  poor  with  a  per  case  paynu ; 
tlit-  remainder,  the  payments  in  the  latter  instance  varying  from  5*. 
to  10s.  per  case  independent  of  distaneo  ;  some  pay  by  the  case,  *nd 
others  give  a  fated  salary  and  provide  drugs  tor  tin*  whole  or  part  of 
the  union,  the  cost  of  the-  latter  varying  from  a  few  pen 
unions  bo  several  shillings  in  others;  bnt  averaging  (if  the  value  or 
rent  of  the  dispensaries  and  cost  of  the  dispenser  be  added)  from 
between  Is.  to  2s.  per  patient.     A  few  guardians  provide  co« 
oil  for  their  poor,  whilst  others   refuse  To  do  SO,   and   two  union* 
only  find  locc' 

These  incongruities  in  the  systems  pursued  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  their  report  to  Parliament,  v ! 
they  say,   u  We  have  deemed  it  right   to  authorize  or   permit  the 
adoption  of  different  systems  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  nV 
expectation  that  at  no  distant  period  we  should  be  enabled  to 
tain  the  moat  advantageous  form  u*   be    finally  established."    Tie 
inducements  for  Poor  Law  medical  officers  to  continue  in  office 
bo  slight  a  nature,  that  no  less  than  899  resignations  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years,  which  is  greatly  to  be  r<  as  thr 

experience  gained  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  is  thereby  lost  to  tbenu 

That  many   of  the   vacancies  have  been  occasioned   by  death  b 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  sixty-four  of  those  in  office  in  I860,  or  s] 
before,  having  died  during  that  year,  proving  that   the  life  ofi 
Law  medical  officer  is  one  of  great  danger,  and,  therefore,  e 
him  to  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  extra  risks  of  I 
ami,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  health,   he  should  have  a  superannua- 
tion allowance.     There  are  numerous  other  points  connected  with 
fhll  subject  wliirh  might  to  be  discussed — such  as  the  payment  of  toe 
medic*]  officer  by  the  case;  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  in  cadi 
uniim,  the  Poor  Law  Board  finding  the  drugs  and  paying  for  them 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant;  the  appointment  of  a  medical  secre- 
tary to  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  medical  inspectors;  the  pub! 
of  an  annual  register  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  poor, 
mortality  in  different  unions  ;  also,  that  of  making  all  uni- 
othVi-rs  sanitary  officers  :  hut  us  evidence  on  r  ta  has  be« 

laid  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Poor  Relief,  it  is  hoped  the 
omission  will  not  be  important. 


The  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Report  <m  Qua- 
rantine,  by  the  sub- Committee ;  irith  Prefatory  Remark. 
By  Gavin  Milrot,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary.* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  I  hud   the  honour 
a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sub-Committee  on  Q 

*  Sec  Tram.  1859,  p.  606;  and  1660,  p.  • 
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since  its  formation  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  in  1858;  of  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  to  procure  the  neec-^ary  evidence  on 
the  subject,  and  of  the  success  which  had  attended  their  labours  to 
Hdf  end. 

Three  Parliamentary  Papers  have  resulted  from  the  information 
so  obtained,  viz.: — 1st.  Papers  relating  to  quarantine  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; with  correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.*  2nd.  Abstracts  of  regu- 
lations in  force  in  foreign  counn  pectiag  quarantine,  comiuti- 
Dicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  3rd.  Abstracts  of  returns  of 
information  on  the  laws  of  quarantine,  which  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Copies  of  these  papers  are  now  submitted  to 
the  Department. 

The  great  value  of  the  information  in  these  document h  lias  1m  en 
acknowledged  by  the  leading  medical  journals  of  tins  country.  They 
have  also  excited  much  intern!  in  the  United  Slates,  where,  for 
ftl  years  put,  the  subject  of  quarantine  has  been  actively  dis- 
Cussed  by  many  of  the  most  influential  physicians  and  merchant-  in 
the  principal  seaport  (owns. 

As  the  circulation  of  authentic  dura  is  by  far  the  best  means  of 
leading  to  sounder  and  more  uniform  views  on  quarantine  in  all 
countries,  the  sub-Committee  recommended  to  the  FoF&ign  and  Colo- 
nial Secretaries  of  State  that,  copses  of*  the  two  M  Abstracts"  should 
ikt  to  all  Her  Majesty's  consuls  and  governors  of  colon ies. 
The  recommendation  was  favourably  responded  to  by  Lord  John 
Russell 

The  full  report  recently  presented  to  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Association,  and  which,  after  being  presented  to  I  be  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  is, 
in  a  large  measure,  occupied  with  extracts  from  evidence  in  the 
above-nnined  papers,  illustrative  of  the  series  of  queries  which  it 
will  be  remembered  were  extensively  circulated  among  British  civil 
officials  abroad,  aud  also  amongst  the  medical  officers  of  (he  army  and 
navy.  It  closes  with  the  general  conclusions  deducible  from  this 
nee,  followed  by  some  recommendation!  on  various  details  of 
quarantine  practice,  to  which  the  sub-Committee  are  desirous  that  the 
Mention  of  Government  and  the  public  generally  bo  drawn. 

As  perfect  accord  of  opinion  was  not  In  be  looked  for,  if,  indeed,  it 
de§irablc,amoiifr  a  numerous  committee,  on  all  points  relating  to  so 
wide  and  complex  a  subject  as  that  of  quarantine,  it  was  deemed  the 
plan  that  a  draft  of  the  report  should  be  prepared  by  the  hono- 
rary secretary,  and  that  this  draft  should  then  be  leisurely  circulated 
among  the  members  for  their  deliberate  examination  and  comments. 
This  will  explain  the  form  in  which  the  conclusions  and  recu Fi- 
liations appear.  More  than  four  months  were  occupied  in  this  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  document. 

The  publication  of  bail  paper  by  the  Foreign  Office  was  mainly  owing  to  tbe 
exertions  of  tbe  Levant  Quarantine  Association,  in  correspondence  with  the  sub- 
ittee,  and  forming  a  branch  of  tne  parent  Association. 
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<  |  LXERAL   COXCLUSJOXB. 
From  the  preceding  evidence,  the  following  general  conclusions  appear  to  be 
fairly  ded  acini  e,  viz.,  that — 

1.  Great  diversity  and  discrepancy  exist  jj|  (he  system  of  quarantine  pursued  ta 
different  countries ;  sometimes  even  in  countries  which  are  adjoining  to  etch 
other,  and  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  a  great  relaxation  of  the  system  has  bees 
made  in  some  European  countries,  and  like*  be  in  oertain  oolonica,  while  in  oilwt 
countries  and  colonics  the  system  appears  to  be  more  rigorous  than  it  was  before. 
Much  of  the  practice  still  in  force  is  certainly  uncalled  for  as  regards  the  public 
health,  and  srrm  iued  on  fiscal  rather  than  on  sanitary  grounds. 

Qua  ran  tine  restrictions  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  resorted  to  from  merel? 
political  motives,  and  to  have  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  the  annoyance  and  detri- 
ment of  other  countries. 

All  unnecessary  interruptions  to  international  intercourse  cause  not  only  gnat 
personal  inconvenience,  hut  serious  commercial  loss, 

[Tt  appears  to  be  admitted  that  1h<*  prevent Hive  measures  adopted  by  tbe 
Governments of  different  states  to  <\-lude  u  contraband  trade  have  been  more 
elaborate,  and  organized  with  great-  to  efficiency,  this 

any  system  of  quarantine  hitherto  in  use,  and  yet  with  only  partial  success; 
and  this  universally, — J  DavyA 

f Instead  of  No.  I,  I  submit  the  following  :— 
t  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  relaxation  of  quarantine  should  save 
been  made,  but  more  especially  in  regard  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera  morbus, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  precautions,  these  di*e**» 
within  the  last  30  years  have  been  introduced  into  countries  where  they  wen 
unknown  before. 

The  commercial  loss  occasioned  by  the  detention  of  a  few  vessels  of  1 
healthy  port  is  unimportant,  compared  with  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  im- 
position of  quarantine  on  vessels  arriving  from  infected  porta  in  other  poctl 
where  quarantine  is  exacted.— *4.  ErysonJ\ 
S.  Tlie  general  want  of  accurately  dttaikd  records  of  the  practice  and  result*  of 
quarantine  from  year  to  year,  in  different  porta,  prevents  that  lull  examinaa** 
of  the  subject  in  its  various  bearings,  which  it  is  obviously  the  interest  uf  all 
countries  to  possess. 

The  want  also  of  faithful  official  reports  of  the  tin  and  proyrets  of  dextrwtie*  if* 
demies  in  different  countries,  and  more  especially  in  British  and  other  colonic* 
is  for  many  reasons  much  to  be  regretted. 

3.  The  different  forms  of  bills  of  health  which  are  «>blipatory  on  vessels  befctt 
leaving  a  port,  and  which  profess  to  certify  the  state  of  public  health  in  tbepcri 
of  departure  and  the  surrounding  country,  are,  as  no*  vioualy  fallackrai 
and  often  erroneous;  and  they  can  afford  little  or  no  reliable  guarantee  fortss 
defence  of  the  public  health  in  the  port  ofarrhuL 

They  are  in  reality  rather  passports  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  vessels  Ct 
arrival,  than  trustworthy  vouchers  of  an  ascertained  medical  truth. 

4.  Even  in  those  countries  where  quarantine  i  jorously  observed,  it  iff 
made  to  yield  uot  only  to  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  often  also  to  the  commafidi 
of  superior  governmental  authorities  in  favour  of  particular  arrivals,  while  othet 
arrivals  in  a  more  healthy  condition  are  subjected  to  detention. 

Fi  5.  Tbe*/*i^  of  many  existing  latarets  is  extremely  faulty,  and  must  inflict  wA 
only  discomfort,  but  injury,  on  persons  in  health  confined  therein,  while  often  s* 
suitable  accommodation  is  provided  for  the  sick.  To  make  use  of  a  vessel  pJacsi 
in  quarantine  as  a  lazaret  for  the  detention  of  her  own  crew  and  passenger!, 
whether  well  or  sick,  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  modern  medical 

The  arrangements  in  most  porta  for  providing  medical  assistance  to  the  sick  cm  < 
such  vessels  appear  to  be  generally  unsatisfactory. 

[And  the  same  remark,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  applies  to  the  pro- 
viding medical  aid  to  those  who  are  undergoing  quarantine  in  laaswk— 
«/,  Davy.] 

[Vessels  or  hulks  are  unoomfortable  places  to  live  in;  but  as  they  srt 
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readily  moved  into  isolated  position*,  they  are,  and  necessarily  must  be,  used 
occasionally  for  the  detention  of  | arsons  infected  with  communicable  disease*, 
where  there  are  no  better  means  of  accommodating  them.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  maintaining  a  strict  segregation  or  the  sick  from  the  healthy. — 
A.  BrysonJ] 

.  The  experience  of  recent  years  appears  to  show  that  the  spreading  of  a  pcsti- 

\  disease  from  person*  or  cargoes  undergoing  quarantine  in  lazarets  is  scarcely 

.    Persons,  however,  going  on  ijoard  a  foul  and  infected  vessel  on  arrival, 

i  pilots,  health  guards,  custom  house  officers,  and  others,  have  repeatedly 

i  attacked  with  some  dangerous  disease  soon  afterwards. 

^veral  occasions,  the  disease  for  which  quarantine  \va^  imposed  DM  broken 

out  on  board,  after  the  vessel  has  undergone  the  prescribed  detention  and  been 

admit  ted  to  pratique, 

k[It  appears  to  me  that,  from  the  experience  of  past  years,  we  may  assume 
that  pestilential  or  spreading  diseases  seldom  or  never  break  out  in  ships  ill 
consequence  of  the  foul  condition  of  their  holds  or  cargoes;  consequently,  the 
necessity  of  placing  a  vessel  in  quarantine  merely  because  she  is  uuclean  may 
be  questioned;  but  if  a  communicable  disease  has  made  its  appearance 
amongst  bar  crew,  it  will  then  be  proper,  whether  she  be  in  a  clenu  or  a  foul 
state,  to  quarantine  both  the  crew  and  the  vessel  until  the  infecting  poison  has 
been  removed  or  become  effete. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  a  disease  may  break  out  in  a  vessel  after  she  has 
been  relieved  of  quarantine,  provided  the  term  of  detention  does  not  exceed 
the  incubative  period  of  the  disease  for  which  she  was  quarantined. — A 
Bryson.] 

7.  The  classification  of  targets  into  susceptible  or  non-susceptible,  retained  in 
many  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  southern  European  pen  DO  •  mere 

hypothesis  unwarranted  by  experience ;  and  the  measures  often  adopted  for  the 
alleged  purification  and  disinfection  of  ordinary  cargoes  in  a  sound  audundecayed 
condition  are  quite  illusory. 

[And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  quarantine  classification  of  substances 
generally. — J,  Davy.] 
To  fumigate,  cut,  or  immerse  letters,  book-parcels,  &c.,  is  simply  absurd. 

[The  whole  doctrine  of  fomites  requires  careful  re-consideration,  especially 
now  that  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  fomites  by  sanitary  reformers  in 
the  United  States, — J.  Dam/.] 

[I  agree  in  thinking  that  infectious  diseases  are  seldom  communicated  by 
the  cargoes  of  vessels,  but  parcels  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  landed  from 
any  vessel  in  quarantine  until  they  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  the 
externa]  air  and  heat  for  several  days.— .4.  27ry«on.] 

8*  It  does  not  appear  that  those  countries,  In  which  quarantine  restrictions  are 
most  rigorous  and  most  strictly  enforced,  have  hitherto  been  more  exempt  from 
the  visitations  of  the  diseases  against  which  quarantine  fa  chiefly  imposed,  than 
other  countries  where  the  regulations  are  more  simple  and  less  burdensome. 

»f  And  some  countries,  certain  inlands  in  the  Archipelago  under  Ottoman 
rule,  most  exposed*  have  entirely  escaped  these  visitations^-*/,  Davy.] 

It  is  highly  important  that  sound  vi?ws  respecting  quarantine  beheld  and  acted 
on,  as  all  unnecessary  or  erroneous  measures  of  sanitan  police  not  only  cause 
annoyance  or  positive  mischief,  but  serve  to  withdraw  public  at  tint  ion  from  the 
mtrest  measures  for  protection  and  prevention.  Thus,  in  respect  of  small -pox, 
the  attempt  to  exclude  it  by  quarantine  {a)  appears  generally  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  causing  the  neglect  of  the  only  sure  preservative,  viz.," the  vaccination  of 
tbc  community,  Such  has  been  the  case  in  many  of  the  West  India  and  other 
colonies  of  this  country. 

[(a)  And  yet  the  strictest  quarantine  has  not  excluded  the  small-pox  and 
other  exanthemata,  as  witness  Malta. — J,  DavyJ] 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  oppressive  quarantine  is  very  apt  to  defeat 
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its  own  purpose  by  its  very  stringency,  and  by  making  it  the  interest  of  sMp- 
n  and  others  to  conceal  the  truth,  with  the  view  of  evading  the  annoyance 

and  expense  of  a  lengthened  detention. 

[I  submit  that  wc  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  opinion  with  re?}- 
the  advantages  of  a  strict  or  loosely  enforced  quarantine  ;  but  as  there  is  DO 
evidence  on  record  that  cholera  morbus  or  yellow  fever  have  ever,  either  fa 
thi*  country  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  developed  themselves  and  spread 
epidemical  fy,  and  as  we  have  abundant  proof  that  both  these  diseases  bav« 
invariably  broken  out  after  communicati>n  frith  infected  places  or  persons,  or 
after  thr  Vinr  nr  the  other  of  these  diseases  has  boon  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  are  bound  strongly  to  recommend  that  all  vessels  arriving  is  a 
healthy  port  with  either  malady  on  board  should  be  kept  strictly  in  quaran- 
tine, and  that  as  the  man  he  penalty  against  infraction  be  Severn 
equal  at  least  to  that  for  manslaughter.  This  might  deter  shipmasters  and 
CUteri  from  attempting,  by  false  means,,  to  evade  quarantine, — A.  Brystm.] 

9.  The  sanitary  and  hygienic  state  of  the  merchant  shipping  is   often  very  fault/; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  beti-  is  at  all  times  a  large  amount  of 

sickness,  damaged  health,  and  premature  disablement  among  the  merchant  Ma- 
men,  which  might  be  easily  prevented  by  simple  precautionary  measures. 

The  sanitary  condition*  too,  of  most  seaport  towns*  and  more  especially  of  thaw 
parts  near  which  the  shipping  is  lying,  is  generally  reported  to  be  extremely  un- 
wholesome, and  calculated,  ii  not   to  inevitably  to  aggravate  many  of 
he  diseases  against  which  quarantine  is  directed. 

[This  applies,  I  think,  more  particularly  to  the  smaller  seaports.— T.  B. 
JJors/aU.} 


RECOMMENDATIu 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  practice  of  quarantine,  in  different  oountHte.  i 
means  of  l«?tter  defence  against  the  ml  roduction  of  dangerous  diseases  from  abroad, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  improving  the  condition  ot  merchant  ships  and  the  bsaha 
of  their  crews*  without  any  unnecessary  interruption  of  international  intercour*, 
We,  fully  recognising  the  great  importance  of  an  efficient  sanitary  supervision  in 
all  grca  t  se  tubmll  the  follow!  ng  recommenda  turns  .-—Our  object  b  to 

amend  and  utilize,  not  to  discontinue  or  to  abolish,  the  existing  machinery  at 
action, 

[1  concur  with  the  conclusions,  &c,  of  the  Report,  except  that  I  am  unable1 
to  assume  Mint  M  the  introduction  of  dangerous  diseases  can  be  prevented  by 
any  quarantine  regulations." —  W*  Farr.] 

1*  As  a  general  rule,  vessels  from  abroad  which  have  remained  free  from  fick- 
ness  during  their  voyage,  and  on  board  of  which  no  malignant  zymotic  diaeaat 
(chronic  maladies  not  included)  exists  on  arrival,  and  which  are  found  on 
nation  to  be  clean,  and  to  have  no  putrescent  or  offensive  cargo  on  board, 
at  once  admitted  to  pratique  without  respect  to  the  country  from  whence 
come. 

[1st.  1  would  recommend  that  all  vessels  coming  from  a  port 
been  free  from  infectious  diseases  for  twenty -one  days  beat  once  adn 
pratique,  provided  no  infectious  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  vwad 
during  the  voyage.  Aud,  2nd.  That  vessels  coming  from  a  port  infected  witi 
cholera  morbus  or  yellow  fever  be  admitted  to  pratique  twenty-one  daysafle 
their  departure,  provided  they  have  held  no  communication  with  anyothtf 
▼easel  or  port  on  the  passage ;  and  that  the  crew  has  beeo  entirely  free  trcm 
infectious  diseases  during  the  voyage.  Vessels  infected  with  yellow  frwf 
may  be  admitted  to  pratique  on  their  arrival  In  all  ports  and  places  wbeff 
the" heat  does  not  exceed  tiiVV — A,  Unison.] 

2,  When  quarantine  detention  is  deemed  necessary,  whether  from  the  ociail 
or  recent  existence  of  a  malignant  disease  on  board,  of  from  the  foul  and  un- 
wholesome state  of  the  vessel,  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  her.  aorf 
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if  all  persons  on  board,  by  the  quarantine  medical  officer,  who  should  have  the 
wwer  and  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  adopting  such  measures  as  each 
ftae  demands. 

The  healthy  on  board  need  not  generally  be  detained,  and  the  sooner  the  sick 
ne  removed  out  of  the  infected  vessel  to  a  suitable  locality  (a)  the  better.  In 
WKs  where  small-pox  is,  or  has  been,  on  board  (6,)  all  unprotected  persons, 
■father  among  the  crew  or  passengers,  should  be  vaccinated  (e)  before  they  are 
permitted  to  disperse. 

[(a)  Where  separation  from  the  healthy  on  shore  could  be  efficiently 
maintained.— i?.  O.  Babington.] 

[(b)  All  persons  without  exception  should  be  examined  by  the  general 
medical  officer,  and  those,  whether  among  the  crew  or  passengers,  who  had, 
in  his  judgment,  either  not  been  vaccinated  at  all,  or  not  been  efficiently 
vaccinated  so  as  to  afford  them  protection,  should  be  vaccinated  before 
obtaining  permission  to  disperse. — B.  G.  Babington.] 


Uc)  Wherever  this  is  practicable. — W.Farr.] 


am  of  the  same  opinion.  There  is  often  a  want  of  lymph,  and  the  hot 
season  is  unfavourable. — J.  Davy.] 

[Ought  there  not  to  be  some  one  on  the  quarantine  staff  who  especially  is 
connected  with  the  Marine,  and  understands  the  construction  of  ships,  their 
holds,  bilges,  &c,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  general  medical  officer,  who, 
though  a  competent  judge  of  the  state  of  the  human  frame,  may  not  be 
equally  so  of  the  state  of  a  ship,  and  might  therefore  be  easily  deceived  by  an 
artful  master  of  a  ship  interested  in  making  out  a  good  case  in  order  to  avoid 
detention ?— B.  G.  Babington] 

[Ought  not  every  quarantine  station,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  every  great 
commercial  port  to  have  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  sailors,  and  be 
under  medical  inspection  ? — J.  Daw/.] 

[Would  it  not  be  more  consonant  with  the  teaching  of  sound  sanitary 
science,  and  the  laws  of  causation  and  propagation  of  infectious  diseases, 
to  transfer  the  sick  to  a  well-aired  and  properly  fltted-up  hulk,  moored  off 
our  several  ports  or  harbours  in  England,  than  to  remove  persons  labouring 
under  infectious  disorders  to  an  hospital  on  shore,  and  thus  endanger  the 
public  health,  a  signal  and  fatal  instance  of  which  has  been  so  recently 
recorded,  after  the  arrival  of  an  Egyptian  vessel  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  ? — 
J.  WibUn.] 

fWhen  quarantine  is  deemed  necessary,  whether  from  actual  or  the 
recent  existence  of  an  infectious  disease  on  l>oard,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ship  and  of  all  persons  on  l>oard  should  be  made  by  the  Government 
medical  officer,  who  should  have  the  power  of  placing  her  in  quarantine  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  his  Government.  The  healthy 
part  of  the  crew  and  passengers  should  then  be  landed  or  transferred  to 
another  ship  or  bulk,  and  kept  in  strict  quarantine  until  a  period  equal  to 
the  incubative  period  of  the  disease  for  which  the  ship  is  quarantined  has  ex- 
pired, or  if  cases  subsequently  occur  amongst  them,  until  at  least  14  days 
after  the  termination  of  the  last  case.  The  sick  should  also  be  kept  in  strict 
quarantine,  either  in  the  vessel  or  on  shore,  until  the  disease  has  become 
entirely  extinct.  The  vessel  herself  should  be  quarantined,  and  all  the 
stores,  clothing,  and  bedding  which  had  been  exj>osed  to  the  emanations  from 
the  sick  should  be  thoroughly  purified  and  ventilated. — A.  Bryson.] 

S.  Vessels  arriving  from  abroad  should  be  required  to  pump  out  their  bilge- 
star,  and  to  have  their  bilges  thoroughly  washed  out  before  they  are  admitted 
to  any  crowded  harbour  or  into  docks,  &c. 

The  hatches  also  should  have  been  occasionally  kept  open,  and  the  hold  aired 
i  fkr  as  possible  before  arrival  and  admission. 

RVeather  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo  permitting. — B.  G.  Babington.'] 
s  the  pumping  out  of  the  bilge-water  of  so  much  importance?    Are 
there  not  many  instances  of  ships  remaining  unhealthy  after  all  common 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  cleanse  them?     The  Eclair,  for  instance. 
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Dampness,  or  mouldy  state  of  the  timber,  seems  an  element  of  insalubrity.— 
J*  £>**>*/.] 

[instead  of  No.  8, 1  would  submit  that  the  crews  of  vessels  wita  putrescent 
or  offensive  cargoes  on  board  be  admitted  lo  pratique  on  their  arrival,  sad 
unless  some  infectious  disease  has  made  its  appearance  on  board,  that  tin 
vessel  be  dealt  with  as  a  nuisance. — A.  Bryxm.] 

4.  Before  MSf  of  health  are  given  to  a  vessel  on  leaving  a  port,  an  examinstioi 
should  be  made  by  a  competent  person  to  ascertain  her  sanitary  state,  and  the 
health  of  her  crew  and  all  un  board  (u) ;  and  the  particular*  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  bill. 

[(a)  And  also  the  quality  and  quantity  of  water  and  provisions,  and  tie 
clothes  of  the  seamen,  medicines  and  medical  comforts. — •/.  Davy.] 

[No  person  Boould  be  fleetted  competent  to  grant  a  bill  of  health  unless 
duly  qualified  (o  practise  medicine.  He  should  niuke  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  health,  condition  of  the  population  in  the  town  an  <>urhood 

in  which  he  resides,  and  should  ascertain  by  personal  inspection,  whether  lite 
crew  and  passengers  are  healthy,  and  whether  any  of  them  have  recently 
come  from  a  distance,  or  received  clot  hen  or  luggage  from  a  distance— 
A.  Bryson.'j 

5.  Medical  quarantine  officers  should  be  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all 
matters  relating  to  quarantine*  and  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  tie 
shipping  (particularly  of  emigrant  and  immigrant  vessels)  arriving  in  and  leaving 
their  ports;  and  to  prepare  an  annual  report  from  the  data  so  procured*  for  tifl 
information  of  the  local  authorities  ;  and  in  ibis  report  mention  should  be  nude 
of  any  epidemic  visitation  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  place  during  the 
year. 

[A  similar  report  might  be  required  from  medical  officers  in  charge  d 
troops  on  long  voyages,  given  with  some  minuteness  of  detail  in  oase  of  on* 
usual  sickness,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Director-General,  and  by  him  (elk 
General  Board  of  Health. — J,  iVawy.] 

[Medical  officers  of  merchant  ships  should  he  obliged  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  sickness  on  board  their  ships,  and  they  should  tie  called  upon  to  state 
Huh  opinions  as  to  the  origin  and  spread  of  such  sickness.—*/ 

This  plan  might  at  once  be  adopted  in  all  our  own  colonies  with  advantage, 
and  foreign  Governments  might  be  invited  to  follow  the  example. 

From  the  very  complete  statistics  which  appear  to  be  kept  at  the  great  quaran- 
tine port*  of  Lisbon,  Vigo*  and  Alexandria,  and  which  were  readily  communi- 
cated to  the  British  consuls  for  the  use  of  the  Commit  tec,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Governments  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  would  at  once  agree  to  gitfl 
effect  to  such  a  proposal. 

Such  annual  report*  would  l>e  extremely  useful  not  only  to  each  country  and  to 
each  colony,  but  to  all  other  countries,  and  also  to  the  mother  country  of  the 
colonics. 

It  behoves  Ureal  Britain, — which  is  so  deeply  interested  in  all  thai  concerns 
the  freedom  of  commercial  and  general  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  in 
the  utmost  possible  health  a  robust  and  efficient  mercantile  marine  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  no  less  than  in  affording  useful  guidance  to  Ler  numerous  colonies  in 
matters  relating  to  public  health,—  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
Her  example  would  be  speedily  followed  by  other  countries. 

6.  It  would  materially  conduce  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  aid 
probably  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  more  rational  and  uniform  practice  generally* 
if  the  Government  of*  this  country  instituted  an  investigation  into  the  result*  of 

auarantine,  and  the  working  of  quarantine  establishments,  in  the  chief  ports  rf 
be  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  Mediterranean  where  the  system  is  still  in  grcaUrt 
force,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  truth  by  personal  observation  on  the  spot 
[And  also  in  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Ikmin, 
French,  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies*  in  all  of  which  the  existing 
quarantine  system  is  so  irregularly  conducted, — /.  Davy.] 
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f Instead  of  0t  I  propose,— 
1  would  materially  advance  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  r abject,  and 
conduce  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  and  uniform   practice,  if  the 
Government  of  this  country  would  institute  an  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases. 

1st.  With  the  view  of  determining,  on  evidence,  what  diseases  are  and 
what  are  not  infectious  or  communicable. 

2nd.  On  the  best  mode  of  arresting  the  spread  of  infections  diseases. 

3rd.  On  the  retention  of  the  infecting  poisou  by  clothing,  bedding,  or  other* 
article*  exposed  to  morbid  emanations  from  the  sick. 

4th.  On  the  length  of  time  the  poison  may  remain  latent  in  the  human 

FV-U'Ul. 

5th,  On  the  probable  distance  it  may  be  borne  by  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
currents* — A.  Bn/xon] 

B.  O.  Babington. 
Fhmat  ftrfy 
WdtorBmkmm 

A.  Brytton. 
James  Clark. 
John  Dory. 
W.  Farr. 
J.  B.  Gibson. 
W.  Hastings,  Hon.  Gen.  Sec. 


Thomas  B.  EorsfaM. 
John  LiddtU. 
J.  R,  Martin. 
Gavin  Milrotf. 
Richard  Owen. 
Sotdhwood  Smith. 
T.  ftmo*  Well*. 
John  Wibltn. 


a. 

Having  been  recently  employed  by  the  Government,  in  a  confidential  inquiry 
Into  some  questions  connected  with  quarantine,  I  feel  precluded  from  expressing 
tor  opinion  npon  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  I  could  not  enter  upon  a  dis- 
onesioa  of  the  various  points  it  embraces  with  sufficient  freedom  to  render  my 
remarks  of  any  value. 

July,  mi.  J  0*   M-WWam. 
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33rcsfttiit. 
Tfie  Right  Hoi*.  Lord  Talbot  be  Malahipe. 

Iftt^JJrtsmTnts. 
General  Sia  Thomas  Larcom,        |         Si  a  Charles  Hastings. 
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Skrrrtarg. 
£owi5  Laekester,  M  J).,  F.R.S, 


ILncal  Srcrrtartcs- 
Robert  Lyons,  M.B. 

RoREBT   M'DOEEEL,  M.D. 


This  Department  consider*  the  van  on  s  quest  ions  relating  to  the  Public  Health 
and  the  Prevention  of  Disease  ;  it  will  collect  statistical  evidence  of  the  relative 
healthiness  of  different  localities,  of  different  industrial  occupations,  nnd  genei  nllv 
of  the  influence  of  exterior  circumstances  in  the  production  of  health  or  disease; 
it  will  discuss  improvements  in  ho  use -eons  I  ruction  (more  especially  as  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,)  in  drainage,  warming,  ventilation ;  public 
baths  and  washhonses;  adulteration  of  food  and  its  effects;  the  functions  of 
Government  in  relation  to  public  braltb,  the  legislative  and  administrative 
machinery  expedient  for  its  preservation  ;  sanitary  police,  quarantine,  &c. ; 
poverty  in  relation  to  disease,  and  the  effect  of  unheal thiness  on  the  prosperity  of 
places  and  nations. 
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SUMMARY   OF  PROCEEDINGS. 
Iu  addition  to  the  papers    printed  in  the  foregoing  pages*  tlie 
following  were  read  in  the  Department: — 

"Oo  some  of  the  more  Prominent   Causes  of  an  E  Afar* 

tality  in  E.nly  Life."     By  William  Bffooi 
"The  Intluenee  of  Food  on  Intellect."    By  Henry  K  M.B, 

"Improvement  of  Dwellings*"     By  8.  EL  Gael. 
"  Drainage  of  the  City  rf  Dublin."     By  8-  D.  Dougal,  ( 
"On   Dipsomania  relative  to  Medico-Legal  Arrang.  Bj 

T.  L.  Maekesy. 
"  Practical  Sanitary  Work  In  Town  and  Country."     By  Margaret 

Fi 
"The    Turkish    Bath   as    a   Curative  Agent    in     Scrofula  and 

Insanity."     By  Barbara  Corlett. 

IXFAXTt  LB   MORTALITY.* 

Dr.  Moore  read  a  paper  "On  the  more  Prominent  Causes  of  an 
Excessive  Mortality  iu  Early  Life."  After  prefacing  his  observations 
with  some  remarks  on  the  politico- economical  view  of  an  exec 
early  death  rate  and  its  reaction  on  national  interests,  more  particu- 
larly agricultural  and  commercial,  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  early 
physical  well-being  of  any  country  is  the  most  debt  »*f  its 

progress.     IIu    then    showed,   from    the  last  annual    return  o 
Registrar-General  of  England,  that   the  general  mortality  for  1860 
had  been  a  fraction  less  than   that  of  the  preceding  ten  years;  tat 
mortality  from  all  causes  being  422,500,  a  little  over  21  in  the  I 
the  preceding  years  being  22.    Still,  this  rate  of  mortality  < 
land  and  Wales  generally  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rate  c\ 
enced  in  the  least  unhealthy  districts.     Again,  the  dense - 
had  been  proved  to  be  the  unhcalthiest,  the  towns  exceeding  the 
country  districts  in  the   proportion  of  23  to  18  in   the   10O0.     Dr. 
Moore  next  alluded  to  the  prevailing  Infantile  mortality  und 
years  of  age,  which  varies  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  all 
among   the  better  classes,  to  30  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  among  the 
r  classes.    Some  observers  have  found  a  wider  ratio  between  the 
infantile  mortality  among  the  rich  and  poor,  particularly  in  Preston, 
where  the  mortality  under  five  years  of  age  among  the  children  of 
the  former  varied  from  18  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent,  among  those 
of  the  latter.     He  summed  up  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  th 
cessive  mortality  as  follows : — 1st.  Defective  vitality  at  birth,  tran> 
mi t ted  from  either  or  both  parents.     2nd,  The  mismanagera> 
parents  and  nurses  with    regard  to   food,    dress,  cleanliness,    and 
warmth.     3rd.    The    deficiency  of  light   and  air,  to  which    u 
be    added    an    ignorance   of  physiological    principles,  and   of  rhc 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  many  of  the  diseases   incidental  fe 
early  life.     In  connexion  with  the  prevailing  ignorance  with  respect 


*  Sw  Trans.  1860,  pp.  G32  and  C48. 
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to  physiological  laws,  Dr\  Moore  allmled  to  the  neglect  or  disregard 
of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination,  it  being  calculated  that 
not  more  than  h  P*T  WU,  of  those  who  have  been  successfully 
vacciiKiieil  take  the  disease,  and  that  the  deaths  among  persona  of  all 
ages  protected  by  vaccination  are  only  about  1  in  5,400  annually  ; 
whereas,  amoug  the  unprotected,  the  mortality  over  England  and 
Wales  has  averaged  Ij  per  cent,;  aud  in  the  eight  principtl 
towns  in  Scotland,  in  1856,  averaged  f  per  cent.  He  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  in  In •■land 
to  show  that  the  number  of  children,  among  tbe  annual  biftbfl  ifi 
Ireland,  who  ought  to  be  presented  for  gratuitous  vaccination,  is 
about  145,000,  but  that  of  the  persons  vaccinated  loss  than  a  fourth 
are  under  one  year  old,  the  remainder  being  frequently  between  one 
and  ten  years  of  age,  not  uncommonly  between  ten  and  twenty,  and 
Bomeeven  older  than  tbis.  Hence]  of  the  106,000  persons  vaccu 
last  year,  not  30,000  belonged  to  the  145,000  birthi  among  the  poor 
for  the  year;  and  above  100,000  of  the  children  bad  not  received 
protection  from  vaccination  on  30th  of  September  last, 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  David  Smith  Bald  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  throw  oat  any  sagger 
be  being  a  stranger  ;  but  having  had  considerable  cxjR'riencc  as  the  dlreetc 
large  Glasgow  hospital,  he  would  suggest  upon  Dr.  Moore's  valuable  and  able 
essay,  whether  he  gave  due  weight  to  the  excessive  birth  rate  in  large  towns, 
and  especially  among  the  lower  classes?  In  Glasgow,  attention  had  b»vn 
especially  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  found  that  the  birth  rate  in  that 
part  of  the  British  empire  was  larger  than  in  other  places.  The  birth  rale 
in  that  city  was  1  in  l!4  in  some  years,  whereas  in  Edinburgh  it  was  1  in  0  1  I  c ■ 
Paris  it  was  1  in  3S,  The  increase  in  Glasgow  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of 
particular  causes,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  young, 
active,  marriageable  people  from  adjacent  towns  and  agricultural  ell- 1 1 

Dr.  ItAJTKESTEB  said  that  although  there  was  a  high  birth  rate  id  Glasgow, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have  a  large  death  rate.  Tbis  was  a  subject 
which  required  particular  attention.  He  would  suggest  that  us  they  had  all 
experience  of  families  not  wealthy  in  the  country,  who  brought  up  children  with- 
out any  death  at  all,  there  could  be  no  absolute  necessity  for  death.  As  far  as 
we  coold  see,  there  was  no  cause  why  chDdreo  wbould  die.  The  Creator  never 
seemed  to  have  intended  that  they  should  die.  All  those  deaths  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Moore  were  cases  of  preventable  mortality.  The  mortality  an 
children  in  Dublin  was  large,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  any  registration  of  births 

leaths,  there  was  no  means  of  falling  back  upon  any  figures  and  static 
support  of  any  statements,  or  against  any  statements  that  might  1*  made. 
lit  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  have  any  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  in  this  happy  portion  of  the  British  empire.  Dr.  Moore*s  essay  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  great  subject  of  infantile  mortality*  which  was  the  index 
of  what  were  the  causes  of  death  in  all  classes  of  society-  Remove  the  cause  of 
the  mortality  amongst  infants,  and  immediately  adult  life  was  liberated  from 
thousands  of  diseases  which  oppressed  it. 

Dr.  Fitzpathick  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  Dr.  Moore  had  made  no  mention  of 
what  was  a  prevalent  cause  of  mortality  amongst  children— fever.  What  place 
did  he  give  to  that  disease  among  the  causes  of  infantile  mortaJity  v 

Dr.  Moons;  replied,  that  m  Ireland  had  no  registration  of  deaths  and  births, 
consequently  the  birth  rate  was  not  ascertainable.  He  was  astooished  to  find,  on 
looking  over  hooks,  tbat  mortality  in  epidemic  visitations  was  from  7<>  to  BO  per 
cent,  in  early  life.  Once  he  went  on  the  system  of  voluntary  registration  during 
the  prevalence  of  measles  in  1859.    He  took  two  streets,  and  from  the  result  of 
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his  inquiries  be  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  mild  epidemics,  the  proportlot 
of  death  Wii  6  in  13,  As  to  the  death  rate  of  fever,  true  typhoid,  or  trpbaa 
\  it  was  not  much  ;  but  one-half  died  From  gastric  fever,  induced  by  mivmi, 
wlii.  h  came  under  the  bead  of  vitiated  atmosphere.  He  had  tangoed  the  not 
prominent  place  amongst.  Um  oa«SU  *f  infantile  mortality  to  scrofula;  hot  be 
l>elievcd  that  by  treating  the  acquired  form  or  scrofula,  congenital  scrotal*  in 
made  less  among  succeeding  generations. 

Dr.  Mackesy  said  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  mortality  in  country  parts 
was  small-pox*  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  registration  could  prove  the  L  * 
number  of  Aeatbl  caused  by  this  disease.  He  regretted  to  say  that  the  i 
Poor  Law  Acts  upon  the  subject  were  not  as  successful  as  could  be  wished.  There 
were  large  numbers  of  children  unprotected  by  vaccination,  so  that  wheo  small- 
pox broke  out  a  large  amount  of  mortality  uniformly  occurred.  He  hoped  thai 
some  enactment  might  be  passed,  either  making  it  irnpenrtivp  upon  parent*  u> 
have  their  children  vaccinated,  ox  else  offering  some  inducement  to  Poor  Lis 
medical  officers  to  extend  vaccination  more  generally  than  was  at  present  dost 
Prior  to  any  Act  Unnz  introduced  far  the  extension  of  vaccination  in  IrelaoO 
was  carried  on  largely  by  private  practitioners  from  charitable  and  philanthropic 
motives.  He  had  vaccinated  about  18,000,  and  of  that  number  about  6000  re- 
turned, but  among  thosv  latter  about  10  per  cent,  were  gpurious. 


INFLUENCE    OF    FOOD. 


Dr.  Henry  Kennedy  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  Food 
on  the  Intellect."     He  said   the  idea  was  not  new,  but  he  was  sot 
aware  of  the  subject  being  discussed  bj  any  one.     He  disavowed  tfl 
idea  of  materialism.     There   was  a  reciprocal  action   on  the  part  of 
mind  and  body  on  each  other.     In  health  this  was  not  so  observable* 
but  if  a  slight  indisposition,  to  say  nothing  of  more  serious  disease 
or  patn,  occurred,  then   every  one   was  conscious   that  the  natural 
powers    became    impaired.     Education    proved    what    an    immeny 
power  we  possessed  over  the  mind,  aud  the  object  of  the  writer  ira- 
to  show  that,  by  a  proper  modification  of  food,  we  could    not  indrtd 
create,  but   could    improve   that    noblest    part   of  our  being.    He 
referred  to  the  result  of  feeding  on  the  lower  animals,  and  of  eulron* 
on  vegetable  life.     The  horse  aud  cow  were  given  as  example*  is 
tin'     result  of  feeding.      Changes  of  food  altered   the   disposition* 
and  tempers  of  some  animal  s-s-ohc  could  be  made  more  spirited  tod 
another  more   ferocious  by  the  kind  aud  quantity  of  food  supplied— 
even  the  very  want  of  food  produced  in  some  animal-  similar  result*. 
The  marked  contrast  which  existed  between  animal  and   vegetable 
feeders  was   most    probably    due   to    the  difference    in    their  food. 
Chemistry  had  made  such  advances  that  the  component  parts  of  osr 
frames  were  all   well  known — muscle,  fat,  bout*,  blood  and  nervott* 
matter — and  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  these  had  been  accui 
determined.     On  the  other  hand,  the  chemistry  of  food  was  equally 
certain,  and  those    foods   which   were  rich  in  fibrine   or  alhunuti. 
fatty  or  nervous  matter,  were  thoroughly  known.     Hence,  with  such 
knowledge,  particular  systems  of  our  frames  could  be  fed   or  not  af 
pleasure  ;  muscle  or  fat  could  be  increased,  the  bones  Mood 

nourished,  and   the   nervous  system  more  strongly  developed, 
allowed  that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  began  here,  and  was  ih 
the  (Mid less  variety  in  the  human  constitution;  still  the  difficulty  could 
be  overcome,  and  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  the  individual  could 
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Iwnjs  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Condiments,  eueh  a*  onions, 
istard,  horse-radish,  and  so  forth,  formed  a  very  important  improve* 

aent  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  subsisted  chiefly  on 
potatoes,  as  their  composition  was  such  that  they  afforded  very  impor- 
tant elements  to  the  frame,  especially  to  the  nervous  system.  It  was 
essential  for  attaining  the  highest  power  of  mind  that  food  should  be 
used  in  moderate  quantity,  and  it  was  also  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  obtain  the  food  best  suited  to  him. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  James  Hauouton  contended  that  the  strongest  races  were  those  who  sub- 
sisted chiefly  upon  vegetables,  and  instanced  the  Athlete  of  the  Himalayas  as 
"being  the  strongest  race  in  India,  and  they  eat  nothing  but  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Surgeon-Major  Burke  said  he  bad  l>eeo  many  years  in  India,  and  he  bad  ail 
opportunity  or  observing  the  different  races*  His  experience  was,  that  the  Mussul- 
mans, who  were  a  flesh -eating  race,  were  much  superior,  more  courageous,  and  a 
stronger  race  than  the  Hindoos,  who  abstained  from  all  flesh,  and  eat  nothing 
but  fruits,  rice,  and  curries. 

Dr.  Lankesteu  advocated  the  use  of  flesh,  and  denied  that  vegetarians  were 
stronger  than  those  who  eat  ne?b.     If  we  were  to  govern  India  he  would  ad\ 
that  we  give  not  up  our  system  of  beef  eating.      As  for   the  use   of  strong 
drinks,  be  said  it  had  not  been  shown  that  alcohol  in  moderate  quantities  was 
deleterious  to  the  human  system. 

8A3HTJLRY    COXTUTION    OF    THE    LABOURING    CLASSES    IN    IRELAND. 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  T>r.  Fitzpntrick,  printed  at  p,  504, 
the  following  discussion  ensued: — 

The  Rev,  Mr.  BacuonAM  said  he  had  lieen  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland, 
and  had  seen  the  disgraceful  Plate  of  the  ©ottages-^in  many  ins  tan  com  the  animals 
in  the  same  sleeping  apartment  with  the  inhabitants.  He  referred  particularly  to 
the  county  of  Donegal,  where,  he  said,  Lord  George  Hill  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  tenantry ;  hut  suck  was  the  prejudice  against 
Mm  they  seemed  determined  to  go  contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Lord  Tjllbot  oe  Malahi  i>k  said  there  was  no  question  there  were  a  great  many 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  a  very  bad  state;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  demur 
to  the  generality  of  the  statements  he  had  heard.  He  did  not  dispute  that 
the  cottages  were  all  capable  of  improvement ;  but  he  must  say  that  tbey  were 
not  quite  so  bad  as  they  were  described.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
in  hia  own  neighbourhood,  and  be  must  say  they  were  not  open  to  the  many  charges 
which  bad  been  brought  against  them.  There  were  a  great  many  landlords 
anxious  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  cottiers  and  tenants  on  their  estates,  and 
be  mui*t  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  he  had  seen  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  moat  degraded  families  had  shown  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
Improve*  He  had  do  doubt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  amongst  the 
tenantry,  but  that  could  be  controlled  by  judgment  and  proper  management.  On 
certain  estates  allowances  were  made  to  tenants  to  improve  their  dwellings,  and 
that,  of  course,  gave  them  an  interest  in  making  them  comfortable — in  making 
improvements  as  to  dryness,  better  ventilation,  and  so  forth  .  and  in  his  own 
experience  he  never  found  them  at  all  backward  in  claiming  those  advantages. 

Dr.  FiTZPATaiCK  said  ho  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  class  of  cottages  he 
^described  corresponded  with  a  v^ry  large  class. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahibe — There  are  certainly  on  tha  outskirts  of  bogs 
cottages  of  the  most  disgraceful  character* 

Dr,  Lankestkb  asked  what  was  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  ' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  BaouoBAM  said  the  great  thing  to  be  done  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people.     There  was  the   most   marked   contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  tenantry  of  the  resident  and  non-resident  landlords. 
61  <*q 
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DWELLINGS   OP    THE    POOR    IN    B0BLIN. 

On  the  reading  of  tlie  paper  by  Mr.  Nugent  Robinson,  printed  at 
p,  517,  the  following  discussion  took  place: — 

Mr.  Ha&kjm  said  that  many  practical  und  valuable  suggestions  had  been 
in  the  paper  read.     It  was  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  evidence  of  Dr.  B" 
given  before  the  Health  of  Town*  Commission,  twenty  years  ago.  tallied 
with  that  of  Mr,  Robinson,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  Dublin.     It  was  lamentable  to  think  that  so  little  had  been  done  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  since  then. 

Dr.  Walled,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  everything  he  had  stated 
in  his  paper.     This  was  no  longer  a  q  uterested  philanthropy,  bat 

a  question  of  BehMntflrest  to  the  community  at  large.  The  Legislature  abuuM 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  nnd  possess  themselves  of  those  grou&dl 
which  were  occupied  by  tenements  unfit  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classea 

Professor  Hennessy  said  Dublin  was  unlike  any  other  city  in  the  three  king- 
doms, for  the  most  fashionable  parts  were  in  the  most  unhealthy  situations^ 
Those  places  which  were  the  haunts  of  vice  and  misery  were  in  the  most  healthy 
and  delightful  situations.  He  recommended  the  destruction  of  these  dilapidates 
dwellings,  and  the  erection  of  wide  and  spacious  boulevards,  which  would  permit 
a  free  and  thorough  circulation  of  the  air  from  the  country* 

Dr.  Cobbett  thought  the  paper  was  one  which  required  no  discussion,  a*  » 
embraced  all  the  facts  which  could  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  md 
was  in  itself  sufficiently  elaborate.  He  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truths 
everything  which  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  paper.  He  had  not 
exaggerated  anything.  The  only  mistake  he  had  made  was,  that  he  had  vi 
depicted  in  sufficiently  glowing  colours  the  misery  that  existed  in  this  country 
In  his  opinion,  what  they  required  was  legislative  enactment,  in  order  to  cope  with 
this  great  evil. 

Dr.  Geat  said  that  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  they  had  not  only  the  statement  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  giTte  i 
gOOd  detJ  Of  tea  and  attention  !•>  tho  Hubjeci,  lmt  tliey  had,  in  tin  M||ltf 
of  the  Census  Commissioners,  the  statement  of  Dr.  Wyld,  who,  he  better*], 
was  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Wyld  divided  the  dwellings  of 
Ireland  into  four  classes.  The  fourth  class  of  accommodation  he  defined  as  m 
room,  in  which  a  man  with  hie  family  dwelt,  cooked,  slept,  and  performed  all  tie 
offices  that  were  to  he  carried  on  in  a  domestic  dwelling.  He  analysed  the  botes 
in  Dublin,  and  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  population  were  housed  on  ta* 
fourth  or  worst  class  of  accommodation.  In  that  book  of  Dr.  Willis's  to  which 
reference  had  been  made  by  Mr,  Robinson,  there  was  a  statement  with  regard  •& 
the  poor  to  which  he  would  call  attention,  as  to  the  miserable  condition  of  ifcar 
houses,  Dr.  Willis  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  mortality  among  the  poorer 
classes,  which,  he  thought,  was  to  a  large  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  absence 
of  sanitary  regulations.  Dr.  Willis  made  this  inquiry  in  the  hope  that  it  nu|bt 
be  useful  for  general  purposes.  Hi*  had  no  means  of  making  a  general  attaint* 
which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  city,  but  he  had  within  bis  reach  MJ 
valuable  statistics,  having  been  attendant  on  some  benefit  societies.  Those  wri 
took  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  were  aware  that  the  member* ¥ 
benefit  societies  belonged  to  a  superior  class  of  the  poor — they  were  the  artistes 
the  industrious  poor,  and  therefore  they  would  not  give  an  accurate  UIostratMO 
of  the  condition  of  a  lower  class  of  poor.  They  gave,  then,  the  condition  of  H* 
working  classes  who  were  raised  two  or  three  grades  above  the  very  poor  of  Dublff 
Dfi  Willis  hod  an  official  entry  of  the  name  and  residence  of  every  member  of  a* 
societies,  the  condition  of  each  party,  where  he  came  from,  where  he  was  bunt 
when  he  was  married,  and  he  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  parties:  a* 
saw  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  children,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
tbey  Buffered  so  much  from  the  absence  of  drainage  and  suffleu-r. 
water,  that  while  the  average  life  of  the  wealthiest  class  was  forty 
or  forty-eight  years,  that  of  the  artisan  class  was  twenty-one  and  a  fraction. 
With  respect  to  the  duties  of  the  Corporation,  he  must  eay  they  had 
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all  they  could  possibly  do.  From  statistics  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Cor- 
poration bad  shut  op  3000  Bnnken  cellars.  A  recent  effort  was  mad' 
the  landlords  to  do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  but 
they  met  with  a  most  vigorous  opposition,  and  unless  the  Legislature  interfered, 
not  locally,  but  in  a  general  way,  to  compel  them  to  improve  their  dwellings* 
nothing  would  be  done.  A  law  was  needed  to  the  effect  that  the  landlord  DOOM 
not  compel  hi*  tenants  to  pay  the  rent  until  he  had  made  the  necessary  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Parke  Neville,  City  Engineer,  stated  that  the  Corporation  had  closed  all 
the  cellars  which  they  had  control  over.  As  tbe  law  stood  they  were  only  em- 
powered to  close  up  cellars,  two-thirds  of  which  were  below  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  any  such  no  longer  existed  as  dwelling-places  within  the  city.  With 
regard  to  the  suggestion  of  opening  new  streets,  he  might  state  that  the  Corporation 
bad  long  since  planned  two  new  leading  streets — one  from  the  Queen's  Inns  to 
the  Four  Courts,  and  the  other  from  Stephen's  Green  to  St,  r>llkil>  Oithltinfl. — 
in  fact,  a  continuation  of  York  Street — wbicb  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  Im- 
provement to  tbe  city  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  as  well  as  otherwise,  but  there 
were,  unfortunately,  no  funds  legally  available  for  the  purpose  up  to  the  present. 

tlULVIXAGE  OP  DUBLIN, 
tf  i\  Dougal  read  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  "  Drainage  of 
blin."  He  said,  u  In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
sewage  of  thtrcity  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  river,  but  be 
carried  off  by  means  of  channels  on  either  side,  which  would  intercept 
all  the  sewers  at  present  emptying  themselves  into  it.  By  this  means  the 
sewage  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  river  altogether  to  the  most  con- 
venient localities  for  its  conversion  into  manure,  which  can  bo  accom- 
plished by  disinfecting  it  with  chlorine,  titrations  through  gravel  and 
peat  charcoal,  which  would  leave  the  water  quite  pure,  and  produce  a 
very  valuable  manure,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists 
instead  of  pernicious  to  ourselves.  Even  looking  at  it  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  we  observe  a  great  inconsistency*  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  send  thousands  of  miles,  at  a  great  cost,  to  procure  guano,  yet 
-  »nvert  that  which  we  already  possess  into  an  element  of  death, 
t  is  acknowledged  both  by  theorists  and  practical  men,  that 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decay  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  animals  exposed  to  its  influence  ;  therefore  the  most  careful 
means  should  be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  all  refuse  of  the  city 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  its  noxious  influence  can  be  exerted,  and 
any  system  of  drainage  or  sewage  which  fails  or  falls  short  of  the 
promotion  of  this  desired  object  would  be  imperfect  and  inefficient. 
The  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  to  show  how  much  the  healthy 
and  even  the  life,  of  the  community  depend  on  a  thorough  and 
efficient  drainage  has  been  so  great,  and  as  a  measure  enforcing  the 
drainage  is  contemplated,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  plan 
to  be  adopted  should  be  such  as  will  realize  the  end  in  view,  and  that 
it  will  not  add  to  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  remove.  The  great 
principle  in  constructing  drains  is  to  make  such  provisions  that 
they  are  really  conduits,  not  reservoira — pipes  through  which  the 
refuse  matter  is  carried  away  and  not  receptacles  in  which  it  is 
deposited  and  retained.  Experience  has  taught  os  that  the  complete 
and  rapid  transmission  of  noxious  matter  may  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  giving  to  the  drains  a  particular  shape — viz.,  a  semi- 
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circular  form,  instead  of  making  them  with  flat  bottoms,  for  the  follow* 
reasons:— the  solidity  of  execution  in  construction;  economy  of 
ma-tonal*  and  labour,  combined  with  strength  to  bear  the  lateral 
and  vertical  pressure  of  the  ground ;  and  great  efficiency  in  afford* 
ing  the  best  channels  for  quickly  conveying  away  the  sewage. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  whatever  pains  are  taken  in  constructing  tha 
channels  so  as  to  give  them  the  form,  diameter,  fall,  &c,  which 
scientific  observations  may  show  to  be  the  most  effectual,  will  ba 
useless  if  they  are  not  amply  supplied  with  water.  No  drain  will 
kfeep  itself  clean,  or  in  a  perfect  condition,  without  having  at  ths 
same  time  control  over  a  large  supply  of  water ;  it  not  only  fail* 
in  accomplishing  its  use,  but  it  becomes  positively  injurious,  and 
generates  and  diffuses  the  very  poison  the  formation  of  which  it  wif  in- 
tended to  prevent.  When  the  animal  and  vegetable  substance  contained 
in  a  drain  is  not  regularly  and  completely  carried  off,  it  becom* 
nant,  a  deposit  is  regularly  formed,  and  the  matter  constituting  tiii* 
moist  and  semi-fluid  deposit  is  placed  under  circumstances  higbhr 
favourable  to  its  decomposition.  When  a  main  stream 
branch,  the  united  body  of  waler  causes  the  height  of  the  i 
to  increase,  consequently  the  surface  rises  somewhat  higher  than 
surface  of  the  divided  streams  ;  hence  the  water  flows  back,  pro< 
deposits  of  heavy  substances  about  the  junctions,  which  deposits  draw 
back  and  impede  the  flow  of  the  two  streams;  therefore,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  evil,  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  immediately  below  dm 
junctions,  might  be  made  about  six  inches  deeper  than  the  bottom  abora 
the  junctions.  By  this  mode  of  forming  the  bottom,  the  surface  of  the 
main  and  branch  streams  will  have  a  uniform  inclination,  and  il» 
acceleration  of  this  fall  will  prevent  regurgitation  and  deposit, and  the 
united  streams  will  flow  onwards  with  iucreased  speed." 

Mr.  Dougal  then  described  the  process  of  saving  the  sewige 
matter  which  could  be  brought  to  the  factories  by  a  series  of  pij*s, 
diverging  from  the  main  channels,  and,  after  passing  through  dw. 
process  of  partial  dcodorization,  flow  into  reservoirs:  the  solid  aut- 
ter  taiag  deposited,  means  being  adopted  to  intercept  it,  the  water 
would  niter  itself  through  a  bed  of  stones  into  canals  made  for  ux 
purpose,  and  discharge  itself  in  a  pure  state  into  the  sea. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Miss  Cgrlett  contributed  a  paper  *  entitled  u  The  Turkish  Bath 
as  a  Curative  Agent  in  Scrofula  and  Insanity/1  in  which  she  traced 
these  diseases  to  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  pouifvd 
to  the  bath  as  a  remedy  which  would  be  most  likely  to  result 
the  skin  to  its  normal  healthy  condition.  Some  interesting  experi- 
ments by  M,  Four  caul  t,  of  Paris,  were  detailed,  where  hie  eosfcd 
animals  with  glue,  tar,  and  various  plastic  compounds,  all  resulting 
in  the  death  of  the  animals  from  cutaneous  asphyxia.  After  sei*» 
mental  labour  the  bath  acted  as  a  complete  restorative,  giving  taw 
and  vigour  to  the  memory,  and  reviving  the  concentrate ve  iaeulia* 
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The  action  of  the  bath  in  scrofula  was  most  successful,  promising 
to  snap  the  hereditary  chain  of  its  existence.  Regarding  insanity, 
some  details  of  the  operation  of  the  Turkish  bath  at  the  Cork 
Lunatic  Asylum  were  given, and  the  temperatures  minutely  described, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  a  hygrometrio  instrument  should  ho 
used  in  all  public  baths,  to  test  the  relative  dryness  and  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  constitution  of  the  bath's  atmosphere  that  is 
y  Dr.  Barter,  at  St.  Ann's  Hall,  Blarney,  was  specially  regu- 
lated for  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  T.  Lewis  Mackesv  read  a  paper  #  on  tf*  Dipsomania,  or  Uncon- 
trollable Drunkenness,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  MffiMttitjlrf  legal 
power  for  the  control  of  the  dipsomaniac.  He  hoped  that  in  an  amended 
Lunacy  Act,  which  was  much  required,  efficient  provision  would  be 
made  for  the  treatment  of  ungovernable  intemperance.  Dr.  Mackesy 
concluded  with  the  following  suggestions  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ments necegsary  for  the  restraint  and  treatment  of  dipsomaniacs  : — 

1.  They  should  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  be  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums. 

~  2.  Reformatory  establishments  for  the  reception  of  dipsomaniacs 
should  be  opened  and  encouraged,  by  the  Government  affording 
every  facility  for  the  due  restrain!  and  rivutment  of  such  cases, 

3.  That  no  Government  grant  would  be  required,  as,  under  proper 
arrangement,  such  houses  would  be  remunerative,  as,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  be  advisable  only  to  open  such  asylums  for  patients 
who  can  pay  for  their  support  and  treatment. 

4.  That  such  houses  should  be  licensed  and  inspected. 

5.  That  a  code  of  regulations  should  bo  drawn  up,  setting  forth 
the  rules  and  the  amount  of  restriction  to  be  enforced  when  restraint 
was  required. 

6.  The  establishment  to  be  conducted  by  a  registered  physician 
or  surgeon  of  experience. 

7.  The  manager  to  keep  a  journal,  in  which  all  cases  of  restraint 
ehal!  be  entered,  with  the  cause  of  such  restraint. 

8.  When  a  dipsomaniac  places  himself  voluntarily  in  such  an  esta- 
blishment he  must  have  a  medical  certificate,  and  make  a  declaration 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  of  his  placing  himself  voluntarily  under 
control.  And  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  before  whom 
such  declaration  is  made  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the  a 

of  such  declaration  from  the  relatives  of  the  patient. 

9.  When  a  patient  shall  be  sent  to  one  of  these  establishments 
without  his  consent,  there  should  be  a  certificate  from  two  medical 

.  with  a  declaration  of  the  nearest  relative,  stating  the  history 
of  the  case,  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  magistrates  at  petty 
passions,  who  should  be  empowered  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
privately  if  the  majority  deem  it  expedient.  The  patient  should 
only  be  admitted  on  the  order  of  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
assembled,  unless  in  cases  of  great  urgency  and  violence,  when  a  case 

*  See  Trent.  I860,  pp.  538  &  667. 
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may  be  admitted  on  tlie  order  of  one  magistrate,  provided  the  urgency 
and  violence  of  the  case  is  medically  certified  ;  but  such  cases  should 
bo  returned  to  the  next  petty  sessions  of  the  district,  when  the  com* 
mittal  must  be  confirmed,  and  a  petty  session  order  obtained. 

10,  In  all  such  cases  there  should  he  an  appeal  to  the  assistant* 
bar ri titer  at  quarter  sessions.  This  should  be  allowed  in  all  cases  of 
lunacy  and  dipsomania,  to  save  the  enormous  expense  of  Litigation 
that  frequently  occurs. 

RESOLUTIONS    OP    THE    DEPARTMENT, 
QUARANTINE. 

On  the  reading  of  the  report  on  Quarantine,  by  Dr.  Milroy,  pi 
at  p.  <5S2,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  after  brief  discussion 

Dr.  Lyons  moved — u  That  the  existing  state  of  quarantine  legis- 
lation and  practice  is  liable  to  many  grave  objections,  and  ofta 
causes  unnecessary  impediments  to  international  and  commercial 
intercourse  without  affording  any  adequate  protection  to  the  public 
health  ;  and  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  Government  and  calk 
for  further  investigation." 

Sir  Charles  Hastings  seconded  the  resolution,  which  waa  nniai* 
mo u sly  adopted. 

Dr.  Lyons  mo  veil,  ami  Dr.  Lank  ester  seconded,  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  also  carried  unanimously  :  — 4k  That  it  0 
highly  desirable  that  an  accurate  report  of  all  proceedings  taken  in 
reaped  of  quarantine  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ak) 
of  all  official  communications  received  by  the  Government  relating**) 
quarantine  in  foreign  and  colonial  ports,  should  be  annually  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature." 

VACCINATION, 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Dr,  Phelan,  printed  at  p.  560,  tJifl 
following  resolution  was  passed: — 

Moved  by  Sir  diaries  Hastings,  seconded  by  Dr,  M'Donnett— 
**  That  this  Department  request  the  Conned  to  consider  whether, 
during  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  might  not  he  passed 
to  make  vaccination  compulsory  iu  Ireland," 

REGISTRATION, 

On  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Dr.  Hark  in,  printed  at  p.  o49,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed.  Moved  by  Dr,  Lankester,  seconded 
by  Sir  Charles  Hastings  ; — 

"That  this  Department,  in  considering  the  various  question*  coo* 
nected  with  the  public  health  of  Ireland,  feel  that  no  satisfactory 
information  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  the  prevalence  of  dfiitfc 
and  disease.  Great  difficulties  must  be  experienced  in  attempts  to 
diminish  them  in  the  absence  of  a  national  system  of  registration, 
and  recommend  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  the  considering 
of  the  best  way  in  which  the  Association  ca«  to  obtaining  *a 

Act  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  Ireland/* 
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CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 


The  Journeymen  Bakers*  Case.     By  W.  NEILSON  HANCOCK, 

LL,D, 

Ik  choosing  subjects  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  this 
Association,  there  are  two  obvious  principles  of  seh-ctinu.  The  mem- 
bers wouM  naturally  like  to  get  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  any 
question  which  had  once  been  brought  forward  ;  again,  where  the  de- 

ription  of  any  form  of  social  injury  or  grievance  In  one  part  of  the 
empire  has  been  brought  forward  at  one  meeting  of  the  Association, 
the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  meeting  in  another  portion  of  the  empire 
affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  completing  the  scientific  knowledge 
ou  the  subject,  by  giving  an  accouut  of  the  state  of  the  question  at 
the  new  place  of  meeting.  Both  these  reasons  have  induced  me  to 
bring  before  you  the  great  hardships  and  grievances  of  the  journey- 
men bakers,  the  facts  respecting  which  I  have  studied  with  great  care 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half.* 

At  the  Birmingham  meeting  in  18o7,  Mr.  Lilwall,  in  his  paper 
on  the  early  closing  movement,  noticed  the  case  of  the  London 
journeymen  bakers,  lie  quoted  Dr.  Guy  for  the  fact  that  the 
large  proportion  of  the  journeymen  bakers  in  London  work  from 
eighteen  to  twrenty  hours  a  day,  and  often,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  twro  entire  days  in  succession.  Their  workshops,  too,  were  repre- 
sented as  most  unwholesome. 

The  petitions  presented  to  Parliament  during  the  present  Session 
show  that  these  evils  continue  unabated.  The  journeymen  in 
London  state  their  complaints  more  specifically  than  Mr.  Lilwall* 
They  say  that  they  are  compelled  to  work  at  night,  and  from  four 
to  six  hours  on  Sunday,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  and  twenty 
hours  on  week  days  ;  that  the  majority  of  the  workmen  are  pre* 
vented  from  attending  any  place  of  religious  worship  ;  that  the 
men,  with  few  exceptions,  single  or  married,  must  sleep  upon  the 
premises,  and  if  married  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
wives  or  families  for  a  week  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  long  hours  and 
night  work  deprive  the  young  men  of  all  means  of  self-culture  and 
improvement,  and  they  cannot  participate  in  those  institutions  of 
education  and  instruction  which  arc  available  to  other  portions  of 
the  working  classes- 
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Such  grievances  appear  to  me  only  to  require  to  be  slated  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men  in  seeking  for  a  remedy. 
Accordingly,  since  1857,  very  active  steps  have  been  taken  with 
that  object.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Stevens,  a  master  baker  of  London,  in 
1859  visited  Scotland,  and  collected  information  of  the  history  of 
the  great  bakers*  reform  which  has  been  for  some  years  in  operation 
hi  that  country. 

The  journeymen  bakers  in  London  commenced  an  active  agit* 
tion  on  the  subject.  Their  movement  received  the  support  of  thai 
true  friend  of  the  working  class-i  -.  tin  Karl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  of  Dr. 
Guy,  of  King's  College,  and  of  Lord  Ebury;  and  a  great  meeting 
was  held  in  March,  I860.  The  agitation  extended  to  Bristol ud 
other  towns  in  England,  and  has  led  to  a  very  important  retail. 
The  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Cornowall  Lewis,  granted  a  Commiaski 
of  Inquiry  into  their  case,  and  Mr.  Trcmecnhere,  the  CoinmisaiOMf 
of  Mines,  is  now  conducting  that  inquiry ;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  we  shall  have  facts  ascertained  by  official 
authority  as  the  basis  of  further  discussion  and  of  legislation. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  bakers'  reform,  collected,  as  I  haw 
mentioned,  by  Mr.  Stevens,  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
great  truth — that  there  is  scarcely  any  evil  mankind  is  suffering 
from  which  has  not  in  some  place,  by  the  courage  and  firmnesaaf 
some  brave  men,  been  remedied*  The  safest  guide  for  remedies  liar 
social  ills  is  the  account  of  such  as  have  been  already  tried  and  hire 
succeeded.  There  is  far  more  to  be  done  in  advancing  Social 
Science  by  careful  investigation  of  what  is  going  on  around  us  than 
by  mere  theories  or  inventions. 

The  history  Qjf  the  great  Scotch  reform  is  very  well  told  in  th# 
letter  of  Mr.  John  Bennett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Operative  Bakers' 
National  Association  of  Scotland,  published  by  Mr.  Stevens,  in  1859» 
in  his  "Voice  from  the  Bakehouse"  :—4i It  was  in  ls."37  that  tto 
journeymen  bakers  iu  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  Scotland 
memorialized  their  employers  for  a  strictly  cash  remuneration,  irLfittd 
of  the  then  existing  system,  whereby  they  received  board  am)  lodging 
in  the  houses  of  the  employer.-,  in  part  payment  of  wages.  A  great 
number  of  employers  acceded  to  this  nequeat  voluntarily,  and  such  aa 
did  not  were  ultimately  compelled  to  do  so,  being  in  part  operated  <w 
by  the  strength  of  the  Operatives1  Association,  and  partly  by  tae 
force  of  public  opinion.  Our  meetings  had  the  effect  of  enlisting  tto 
public  sympathy,  which  took  action  by  resolutions  to  supp 
patronize  Only  BUch  employers  as  had  agreed  to  the  reasonable  request 
of  the  journeymen.  This  iiu'iu  was  eertutuly  a  great  boon,  and  ena- 
bled journeymen  bakers,  like  other  citizens,  to  have  homes  ot 
own  selection,  which  worked  a  great  improvement  in  the  moral?  d 
the  men  ;  and  in  no  form  was  this  men-  remarkable  than  in  the  number 
of  marriages  which  took  place  in  a  i  time  after  the  happy 

arrangement  waa  made.      Previously  a  married  man  among 
men  bakers  was  a  rarity  ;  if  married,  he  would  find  it  difficult 
a  situation,  being  almost  invariably  told  when  making  application  for 
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employment,  that  only  single  men  were  wanted,  and  such  to  board 
and  lodge  in  the  house. 

**0ur  success  in  the  matter  of  wages,  &c.t  begat  another  aspiration. 
Having  now  homes  of  our  own  we  had  the  advantage  of  spending 
some  portion  of  our  scanty  spare  time  with  other  workmen,    but, 
through  our  excessively   prolonged  hours  of  labour,  we  were  still 
debarred  from  many  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  hy  other  operative 
classes.     We  had  established  reading-rooms  and  libraries  in  most  of 
oar   towns,  but  they  were  of  comparatively  little  use,  excepting  for 
journeymen  out  of  employment,  as  the  length  of  hours  almost  gene- 
rally wrought  by  bakers  prevented  the  men  from  either  attending  the 
reading  rooms  or  making  use  of  the  books  in  the  libraries  :  in  GftGtj 
the  length  of  hours  was  now  being  felt  as  a  great  grievance.     It  was 
also  found,  that  ^dthou;Lr}^  since  our  success  mi  fbe  question  of  wages, 
there  had  been  a  much  greater  attendance  on  religious  exercises,  both 
of  married   and   single  men,  yet  their  drowsiness  in  elum  b  was  ho 
great  as  to  prevent  them  joining  in  the  services  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  be  seemingly,  and  which  drowsiness  wifl  purely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  undue  prolongation  of  the  time  of  labour  throughout  the  week, 
We  determined  to  remove  this  injustice,  and  get  a  LimiMfoa  of  the 
hours  of  labour.     Our   determination  took  root,  and  in  1845,  when 
Mr.  Fielden  introduced  his  Bill   into  Parliament  for  a  res triet ion  of 
the     boare   worked   in   the  factories  of  the    United  Kingdnm,    then 
came  this  question,  'Is  it  prnetieable  for  bakers  to  work  t*>  ordinary 
time  ?*     I  need  not  say  that  there  were  many  who  lookeil  upon  us 
as  visionary,  not  only  employers,  but  journeymen  likewise.    However, 
to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  employers,  they  gave  the  twelve  hours" 
system  a  trial,  such  experiment,  much  to  their  honour,  being  strictly 
voluntary.     Of  course   all  looked  upon  the  experiment  with  much 
anxiety.     The  result  was,  the  setting  to  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the 
practical^ li ty  of  working  to  ordinary  time.     The  tedious  way  iu 
which  Mr.  Fielden's  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament  seemed  so 
much  time  lost.     Conferences  were  held  with  the  employers,  and  it 
was  agreed  upon,  almost  universally,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour, 
from  fire  a.m.  to  five  p.m." 

The  system  of  twelve  hours'  work  on  week  days,  and  total  absence 
Tram  Sunday  work,  (except  for  the  short  time,  about  an  hour, 
absolutely  necessary  to  set  the  sponges  for  the  following  day,)  has 
prevailed,  with  some  exceptions,  in  Scotland  from  1847  till  the 
present  time. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  system,  there  are  two  pieces  of  evidence 
which  I  will  bring  forward.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dalgetty, 
<jrf  Crossmyloof,  Glasgow,  one  of  the  largest  bakeries  in  Scotland,  to 
Mr.  William  Hatfield,  Secretary  to  the  Associated  Journeymen 
Bakers  of  London,  dated  2nd  May,  1859  :—"  The  late  Neale 
Johnson,  Esq.,  began  his  baker)-  establishment  at  Crossmyloof  in 
1B47  ;  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  been  manager,  and  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  time  of  the  men  employed  so  as 
►  be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  Journeymen  Bakers*  Aseocia- 
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tiou  of  Scotland — viz.,  from  five  o'clock  morning  to  five  o'clock 
evening,  meal  hours  included.  I  can  put  in  all  my  sponges  before 
five  o'clock  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer; 
the  last  one  (to  be  used  on  the  following  day)  is  put  a  few  boon 
later,  to  do  which  some  of  the  men  attend  in  rotation,  for  which 
they  are  paid  when  such  work  is  required.  The  necessary  work  on 
Sunday  is  done  III  one  hour — from  five  to  six,  evening — one  half  of 
the  men  attending,  having  each  an  alternate  Sunday  ele&r  of  work. 
I  may  inform  you  that  the  business  is  entirely  confined  to  loaf-bread 
of  the  first  class,  no  second  kind  being  manufactured  ;  and  at  present 
we  are  baking  140  sacks  daily*  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  practicability  of  the  restricted  hours  for  the  operative  bakers,  that 
I  would  on  no  account  desire  or  give  any  countenance  to  a  change. 
The  men  work  with  a  diligence  and  activity  that  I  could  not  expect 
if  they  were  deprived  of  their  natiu  ud  recreation  ;  aii 

think  the  master  bakers  of  London  themselves  would  be  benefited 
by  adopting  the  short  or  limited  hours1  system.  If  this  testimony  tf 
twelve  years*  experience  is  of  any  benefit  to  you,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  it  in  any  way  it  may  help  you  in  the  cause  of  yoar 
emancipation." 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  is  a  very  remarkable  memorial,  obtained 
by  the  activity  of  Mr,  E.  Stevens,  to  whom  I  have  referred  ;  U  i* 
iigaed  by  150  master  bakers  of  Edinburgh  and  Lcith,  and  addreatod 
by  them,  in  April,  I860,  to  the  master  bakers  of  London. 

The  memorial,  in  the  first  instance,  admits  all  the  evils  complaint 
of  by  the  journeymen  bakers  of  London  : — *'  That  the  present  system 
is  most  pernicious  to  the  workmen  cannot  be  denied.  Iti  mani- 
fest tendency  is  to  injure  their  health,  shorten  the  term  of  their 
existence,  deprave  their  morals,  and  rentier  them  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  and  experiencing  the  comforts  aud  enjoyme&ii 
of  family  and  social  life.  Its  deleterious  effects  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution are  well  known  to  ail  connected  with  the  trade,  C 
the  result  in  a  moral  point  of  view  less  clearly  injurious.  The  craving 
for  excitement  produced  by  the  oppressive  and  exhausting  nature  d 
their  work  impels  them  to  indulgence  in  the  lowest  forms  of  di**ip- 
tion,  that  they  may  procure  relief  from  their  bodily  prostration* 
and  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  fatigue.  And  to  talk  of  the  doty 
and  pleasure  of  mental  improvement,  and  moral  elevation,  to  a  nun 
whu  is  engaged  in  sustained  and  arduous  bodily  labour  from  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day,  i* 
simply  to  insult  and  mock  him,  and  to  place  the  speaker  in  a  WJ 
ludicrous  position  indent." 

The  memorial  then  bears  the  strongest  possible  evidence  to  tha 
perfect  practicability  and  success  of  the  Scotch  system  of  twelva 
hours1  day  work  :— 

*£  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  masters  from  the  propoarf 
change  are,  perhaps,  not  so  apparent,  though  they  are  equally  w 
and  less   valuable.     On  this   point    the   master  baker*  rf 

Edinburgh  at  once  and  confidently  appeal  to  their  own  experie»# 
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for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years.  Formerly  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  Edinburgh  was  similar  to  that  pursued  in  London.  The 
change,  when  originated,  was  backed  by  the  majority  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  influential  public.  The  manter^  like  the  London  masters 
at  present,  were  fully  sensible  of  the  evils  for  which  a  remedy  was 
sought,  but,  like  them,  they  for  a  long  lime  resisted  the  proposed 
alteration,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  working  of  their  business.  Public  opinion 
at  length  compelled  them  to  give  way,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving 
the  proposed  system  a  trial.  Only  a  few  could  at  first  be  prevailed 
on  even  to  go  this  length,  and  even  these  were  by  no  means  confident 
of  the  result.  They  proposed  to  commence  work  at  five  in  the 
morning  and  end  at  five  in  the  afternoon*  A  \ery  little  experience 
was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  advantages  of  the 
change.  Gradually  those  who  had  been  most  averse  to  the  alteration 
adopted  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  night-work  system  of  baking 
in  Edinburgh  was  unknown,  except  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  which 
everybody  was  glad  they  should  see  no  more.  And  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  the  masters  since  that  time  has  been  more  and  more 
ngly  to  confirm  them  in  the  opinion  that  the  step  they  then  took, 

tough  at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  many  of  them  with  doubt  and 
reluctance,  was  most  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  workmen  but  to 
themselves.  The  masters  can  attest  that  the  expectations  enter- 
tained by  the  promoters  of  the  new  system,  in  regard  to  its  beneficial 
effect  on  the  workmen,  have  already  been  to  a  consult .-i  lent 

realized,  and  promise  to  bo  in  future  still  more  completely  realized ; 
and  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  men,  the  masters  receive 
no  small  share  of  the  benefit.  They  are  more  diligent  and  active  at 
their  work,  more  regular  and  trustworthy  in  their  habits,  so  that  at 
least  an  equal  quantity  of  work  is  done  by  them  during  the  period 
of  labour  under  the  new  day  system,  as  under  the  long  fatiguing 
period  of  the  old  night — or  rather  night  and  day  system.  Besides, 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  can  now  be  done  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  master  himself,  and  the  workmen  are  much 
more  under  his  control-  In  a  word,  the  masters  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  change  has  been 
to  them  a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  their  work  is  much  more 
efficiently,  without  being  in  the  least  more  expensively,  performed. 

"The  interest  of  the  public  in  this  question  is  evident,  and  tin  re 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  view  which  will  be  taken  by  them  in  the 
matter,  and  which  system  their  opinion  and  influence  will  favour. 
This  will  of  course  turn  very  much  on  the  question  whether,  under 
the  proposed  change,  they  can  obtain  the  same  conveniences,  and  be 
as  well  accommodated  and  supplied  with  this  most  important  article 
of  bread  as  they  are  at  present.  Aud  to  this  question  the  experience 
of  the  master  bakers  of  Edinburgh  enables  them  to  give  a  very  satis- 
factory answer.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  minute  pro- 
fessional details,  as  these  can  be  readily  obtained  by  any  who  may 
desire  them;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  generally,  that  in  no  single 
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respect  have  the  customers  of  the  Edinburgh  bakers  been  put  to  any 
inconvenience  by  the  alteration,  nor  have  they  been  obliged  to  forego 
any  of  the  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  The  rolls  are 
prepared  and  ready  for  delivery  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  in  other  respects,  from  the  comparative  vigour  and  attentiveneaa 
of  the  workmen,  their  wants  and  requests  are  more  carefully  and 
punctually  attended  to."  The  facts  thus  stated  on  the  best  evidence 
have  been  extensively  published,  l>oth  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  sent  to  every  master  baker  in  Dublin,  and  to  the 
present  hour  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  ta 
invalidate  the  accuracy  of  the  statements,  or  the  inferences  to  be 
deduced  from  them. 

From  the  first  moment  the  history  of  the  Scotch  system  came  to 
my  knowledge  to  the  present  hour,  I  have  always  thought  that  i 
more  just,  a  more  reasonable,  a  more  righteous  demand   was  neve? 
made  by  any  class  of  labourers  from  their  employers  than  that 
the  journeymen  bakers  ask  of  their  masters  in  England. 

The  men  say,  "Night,  work  is  unnecessary,  Sunday  work  is  unne- 
cessary (save  for  setting  the  sponge,)  excessive  hours  of  labour 
are  unnecessary,  depriving  us  of  our  homes  and  our  family  con- 
nexions, and  debarring  us  from  our  religious  duties.  You.  oar 
masters,  can  relieve  us  from  all  these  evils;  you  are  respo 
for  your  conduct  as  directors  of  labour,  as  possessors  of  wealth,  i* 
electors  of  the  empire,  while  your  arrangements  prevent  ns  from 
beings  as  educated  men,  and,  above  all,  as  moral  and  religious  men.— 
in   nil   these   capacities  you,  our  ma  sponsible   for 

hour  that  you  fail  to  adopt  that  great  reform  which  the  exp< 
of  Scotland  for  twelve  years  has  demonstrated  to  be  perfectly  feasible 
and   perfectly  practicable,  advantageous  alike  to  masters  and  men 
and  the  whole  of  our  fellow-citizens," 

Having  stated  the  case  M   it   exists  in  England  and  Scotland,  if 
only  remains  to  notice  the  Irish  part  of  the  question. 

The  first  movement  on  the  subject  in  Ireland  took  place  at  Lon- 
donderry, about  1839.  The  journeymen  put  an  end  to  Sunday  work. 
They  succeeded  in  this  by  putting  in  forcr  the  provisions  of  the  Art 
for  regulating  the  baking  trade  (1  &  2  Viet,  c.  28,  s»  13,)  which  im- 
poses a  penalty  for  working  at  any  part  of  the  process  of  raak 
baking  bread,  except  setting  the  sponge.  The  fact  that  efforts  of  thr 
men  were  thus  aided  by  the  law  on  the  subject  is  a  most  important 
one.     We  are  often  toldjthat  legislation  is  urnn  I  \heit 

should  be  no  interference,  that  the  men  should  be  left  to  take  cat* 
of  themselves  :  inquiries  into  this  question  have  shown  me  thii 
neither  in  Londonderry,  nor  Belfast,  nor  in  Scotland,  would  the  men 
have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  Sunday  work  if  the  law  had  mtf 
been  with  them,  and  if  public  opinion  had  not  supported  tl 
merit  of  the  law. 

In  1842  great  meetings  were  held  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Ooffc 
on  the  bakers*  question — for  the  abolition  of  Sunday  work 
work.     The  mastoid,  however,  proved  too  strong,  and  the  movement 
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failed,  except  in  Belfast,  where  Mr.  Hughes,  a  master  baker,  single- 
handed,  carried  on  the  system  of  day  work;  he  has  carried  it  out 
ever  since  (with  one  slight  exception,  of  beginning  on  Monday  morn- 
ing immediately  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,)  and  has 
realized  a  large  fortune,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  baking  establish- 
ments in  Ireland.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  day  system  ;  and 
if  protection  of  the  Sunday's  rest  were  only  extended  by  law  to  live 
a.m.  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  would  be  delighted  to  adopt  the 
Scotch  system  of  twelve  hours,  from  Eve  a.m.  till  Eve  p.m.,  in  its 
entirety. 

The  day-work  system  was  adopted  in  Lisburu  in  1858  ;  we  found 
on  inquiry  that  it  had  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Longford,  Curriek-ou-Suir,  and  Ki Harney,  and  for  some  months  in 
Gal  way. 

Iu  December,  1859,  the  operative  bakers  of  Dublin  ■rtflrqmod  the 
public,  complaining  of  precisely  the  same  grievances  as  the  London 
bakers,  and  asking  the  same  remedy  that  had  been  so  successfully 
applied  in  Scotland.  They  said — H  There  are  a  few  amongst  t  he  in 
who  have  had  many  years'  experience  as  working  bakers.  At  the 
early  period  of  those  men's  time,  there  was  no  such  thing  practised 
as  going  to  work  at  from  three  to  six  o'clock  on  Sabbath  evenings,  nor 
any  other  evening,  a  system  which  they  hold  to  be  both  unchristian  and 
Inhuman.  Work  at  that  time  generally  commenced  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and,  in  some  instances,  not  sooner  than 
twelve,  and  finished  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  time  it  became  so  bad  and  oppressive  that  they  were  obliged, 
in  consequence,  to  seek  a  curtailment  of  the  number  of  konzi  of 
work,  which  varied  in  some  employments  at  an  average  of  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  hours  daily.  The  operative  bakers,  from 
the  nature  of  their  business,  cannot  be  in  a  proper  state,  as  other 
tradesmen,  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  Sunday 
mornings,  as  they  have  to  go  to  the  bakehouse  to  prepare  Sunday 
evening's  work;  and  as  for  Sunday  evening's  service,  it  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question — that  service  must  be  performed  in  the  bake- 
house." Oo  this  statement  appearing,  I  made  it  my  business  to 
inquire  into  its  truth,  and  I  found  it  perfectly  true  in  every  respect* 
I  next  inquired  from  the  masters  what  they  had  to  say  against  itr 
&nd  I  found  they  had  no  answer;  to  meet  the  facts  of  the  Scotch 
Case  they  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their  selfishness ;  they  would 
manage  their  trade  as  they  liked,  no  matter  what  eflect  it  had  on 
the  men. 

When  the  public  in  Dublin  came  to  understand  the  question,  a 
very  influential  requisition  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a 
public  meeting  held,  at  which  a  small  association  was  formed  for 
effecting  the  abolition  of  Sunday  and  night  work. 

The  further  history  of  the  movement  in  Ireland  is  detailed  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  this  body; — "After  the  Dublin  meeting, 
public  meetings  were  held,  convened  by  most  influential  requisitions 
to  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate,  in  the  following  towns— Limerick, 
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Waterford,  Cork,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Newrr, 
CloomeL,  and  Tipperary, 

*'  The  movement  also  Extended  to  Cabtr,  Portlaw,  Nenagh,  Emrii, 
and  Rostrevor,  aod  other  places  not  reported  to  the  Committee. 

"Amongst  the  UWM  where  day  work  was  either  established  or  im- 
proved of  at  public  meetings  are  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  of  the  large* 
towns  in  Ireland.  These  meetings  were  all  promoted  by  the  joumcT- 
men  in  the  several  town?  waiting  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the 

expenses  of  the  printing  and  other  preliminary  arrangements  were  in 
most  cases  chiefly  defrayed  by  the  men.  There  could  not,  therefore, 
be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  very  wide-spread  feeling  amongst  the  men 
of  a  desire  to  be  emancipated  from  the  degrading  and  demoralizing 
>  rn  of  Sunday  work  and  night  work  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  than  such  contributions. 

"As  the  result  of  the  bakers' movement  up  to  the  present,  <kj 
work  has  been  successfully  tried   in  Wexford,   Kilkenny,   Clomnd, 
Waterford,  Cahir,  Pert  law,  and  Rostrevor,  and  has  been  partial!: 
in  Dundalk,  Newry,  Drogheda,  and  some  other  towns. 

<A  In  Limerick,  where  the  grievances  of  the  journeymen  are  demon- 
strated to  be  excessive,  the  movement  has  been  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  master  bakers ;   the  miller  bakers  being   the  greatest 
opponents.     The  example  of  Limerick  led  to  a  retrogression  iu 
and  Tipperary/* 

The  master  bakers  of  Limerick  have  since  joined  in  a  petition  for 
inquiry. 

w  In  Cork,  where  the  strongest  possible  demonstration  of  pablif 
feeling  took  place,  the  masters,  by  exercising  their  power  of  turning 
the  men  out  of  employment,  have  defeated  the  movement. 

"In  Dublin  the  master  bakers  have  offered  the  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  movement,  and,  hy  discountenancing  as  mack  u 
possible  the  journeymen  promo  I  ing  it,  have  succeeded  in  leading  nV 
men  into  acquiescence  in  Sunday  work  and  night  work,  contrary  » 
the  convictions  of  the  men,  as  indicated  by  their  enthusiasm  at  ike 
public  meeting  in  May,  I860," 

After  all  this  demonstration  of  public  opinion,  steps  were  taken  by 
tin  Oomm]  t  tee  an  d  I  >y  t  he  j  on  rneymen  to  e n  force  the  law  again*! 
Sunday  baking. 

The  police,  however,  required  the  men  to  give  evidence  in  every 
case  ;  some  of  the  magistrates  inflicted  small  penalties.  The  re- 
that,  through  the  apathy  of  the  magistrates  and  the  police,  although 
several  leading  master  bakers  of  Dublin  have  been  convicted  for 
having  baking  carried  on  on  Sundays,  they  nevertheless  (with  on* 
or  two  exceptions)  persist  in  violating  the  law  themselves  and  in 
making  nearly  every  man  in  their  employment  do  the  same. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  well  described  in  the  Report  of 
the  Dublin  Committee: — "That  for  master  bakers  to  induce  their 
workmen,  by  the  fear  of  losing  employment,  to  violate  their  religion* 
convictions  and  their  better  feelings,  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  J*n<i 
and  to  disregard  public  opinion,  is  calculated  to  provoke  ill  fe 
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een  workmen  and  masters,  to  lower  employers  in  the  eyes  of 
1  men,  and  affords  an  example  dangerous  to  morality,  religion, 
social  order.** 

ich  being  the  journeymen  bakers'  case,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
he  greatest  grievance  they  suffer  from  is  the  Sunday  labour, 
remedy  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  magistrates  and  police 
e  as  active  and  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  law  which  restrains 
selfishness  of  the  rich  as  they  are  in  enforcing  those  which 
■am  the  poor.  What  is  the  use  of  having  the  most  efficient 
»  force,  and  with  a  paid  magistracy,  if  the  law  be  not  obeyed  ? 
i*  hope  is  there  in  further  legislation  until  that  be  attained  ? 
he  Sunday  rest  from  servile  labour  involves  another  question— 
irorkman,  if  he  is  to  have  his  Sunday  for  religious  duty  and  for 
ly  intercourse,  should  not.  have  to  begin  working  at  twelve  on 
flay  night.  The  true  meaning  of  the  day's  rest  extends  till  five  on 
day  morning,  and  the  law  should  conform  with  this  state  of  facts 
impose  the  same  penalties  for  working  before  five  on  Monday 
aing  as  on  Sunday.  We  should  then  have  the  Scotch  system 
sad  of  the  Belfast  one.  Again,  the  men  could  often  regulate 
hours  of  labour  through  their  trade  societies,  if  it  were  not  for 
power  the  masters  have  over  them  by  taking  apprentices  and 
ng  persons. 

f  the  men  are  to  be  left  to  themselves,  it  is  perfectly  plain  society 
ound  by  active  interference  to  protect  young  persons  and  appren- 
U  All  the  reasons  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories 
more  than  ten  hours,  or  at  night,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
doyment  of  such  young  persons  in  bakeries. 
am  strongly  convinced  that  these  three  steps  would  emancipate 
journeymen  bakers  from  all  the  evils  they  complain  of  :— 
it.  An  enforcement  of  obedience  to  the  existing  law  against 
iday  labour,  and  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  penalties  for  that 
pose. 

Ed*  A  law  securing  rest  from  twelve  on  Sunday  night  till  five  on 
ftlay  morning,  as  truly  part  of  the  rest  the  workman  should  have 
the  Lord's-day.     And, 

fcd.  An  extension  of  protection,  on  the  principles  of  the  Factory 
»,  to  all  apprentices  and  young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
employed  in  bakeries,  to  guard  against  their  being  worked  at 
ht,  or  for  more  than  ten  hours. 

fee  some  years  our  writers  on  social  science  have  spent  too  much 
©  and  thought  on  the  praise  of  industry,  forethought,  and  indus- 
1  and  worldly  success.  They  have  spoken  of  labour  as  a  com- 
lity,  of  the  price  of  labour  being  regulated  like  the  price  of  other 
uuodities,  of  the  only  question  between  employer  and  employed 
Jg  the  question  of  wages. 

Hie  investigation  of  this  bakers'  question  has  led  me  to  a  very 
Brent  conclusion.  I  believe  that,  for  the  lasting  good  of  the 
Hiring  classes  and  of  society,  the  first  condition  is,  that  the 
"Oners  are  placed  in  a  condition  to  discharge  their  domestic  duties 
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as  sods,  brothers,  husbands,  and  fathers,  their  duties  to  society,  and, 
above  all,  duties  as  moral  aud  religious  men ;  that  no  industrial  or 
material  success  compensates  for  any  arrangements  that  interfere 
with  these  higher  matters. 

I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  capitalists,  when  unrestrained  by  i 
vigilant  public  opinion,  is  that  ascribed  to  them  by  Adam  Smith, 
tin*  ypttftafll  ftf  political  economists,  of  sacrificing  the  public  intern 
to  their  own  ;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  in  socal 
feeling  than  that  of  leaving  the  labourers  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalists,  without  the  intervention  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  moral 
public  opinion,  strengthened,  where  necessary,  by  law,  to  hate  til 
paramount  commands  obeyed* 


On  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  in  Irrlmi. 
By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hi c key. 

While  decided  progress,  moral  and  physical,  is  observable  in  tb» 
higher  grades  of  the  social  scale,  and  also  in  that  of  working 
mechanics  and  artisans,  evinced  by  their  more  temperate  haUt* 
higher  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  increased  domestic  comfort^ 
the  condition  of  ordinary  labourers  (especially  in  rural  locatititt) 
liu^  not  advauced  at  a  commensurate  pace  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  lanientnMr 
low,  as  the  general  rule, 

The  diet  etf  the  Irish  ialourer  is  much  inferior  in  quantity  §oi 
quality  to  that  of  the  British  WbOWSTi 

Six  years  ago  I  published  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Moral,  Intellectual, 
and  Physical  Condition."  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer,*'  in  which  ire 
mMes  to  demonstrate  thai  the  Irish  labourer  i^  worse  fed  rhii"  tie 
British  labourer,  I  know,  from  parochial  experience  and  obserrmiiofi, 
during  several  years  in  England,  that  men  with  large  families  of 
young  children  in  many  parts  of  that  country  are  often  very  poorlj 
fed.  Although  their  earnings  at  i he  minimum  rate  are  greater,  on 
the  average,  than  those  of  the  Irish  labourers  with  equal  familial  it 
the  maximum  rate,  the  privations  therefore  of  the  Irish  labourer  matt 
be  still  greater,  the  cost  of  food  being  the  same  in  both  countries. 
Suppose  the  latter  to  have  u  wife  and  three  children  iocmpaUetf 
working,  they  will  require,  for  weekly  sustenance, 

*.  d. 
2  stone  of  Indian  meal  *  .  *  .  price  2  4 
2  atone  of  barley  or  oatmeal     .     .     „      3     0 

5     4 

To  this  there  should  be  added  something  for  milk,  salt,  &eJ,wl 
candles.  How  are  these  necessaries  to  bo  supplied  if  the  c*ruk£> 
do  not  exceed  6**  per  week  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Poor  Law  inspector,  reports  to  the  Irish  Poor  Ia* 
Commissioners  : — ■"  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  outside  the  poor- 
is  about  U,  a  week  for  each  member  of  the  family."  Mr. 
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Bourke's  report  conclude!?  thus: — "A  glance  at  the  returns  will  suffice 

ow  that,  with  •  exc ling  6s.  a  week,  a  labourer  has  no 

in  prov i iling  foot  1,  lodging,  fuel,  and  clothing  for  his  family; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  some  additional  resource,  he 
can  supply  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  of  the  commonest  kind/" 
I  know  families  of  which  the  children  are  fed  but  twice  a  day,  and 
that  exclusively  on  Indian  meal.  Such  diet  will  not  promote  physi- 
cal growth  and  muscular  strength,  and  rear  tip  a  generation  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  labourers    suited  to  the  reqnitt  i   the   farmer. 

How  long  will  the  agriculturist  who  selects  with  care  the  b«  i  ip  oi* 
mens  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  for  propagating  their  kinds,  ami 
feeds  all  his  live  stock  even  to  repletion,  continue  to  disregard  the 
importance  of  providing  amply  for  the  sustenance  of  the  human 
:s  in  his  employment  ? 
I  have  been  assuming  that  tho  Irish  labourer  receives  6s.  a  week, 
ecausc  the  most  authentic  statistics  do  not  give  a  higher  average* 
1i  r  only  half  this  amount  is  paid  m  numerous  eases* 

Froin  a  tabular  statement  which  I  arranged  two  years  ago,  for  tho 
jrposo  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  respective  conditions  of  all 
id  labourers  within  my  united  parishes,  which  comprise  10,000 
Mute  acres,  I  liml  that  there  are  out  of  the  total  number  of  labourers 
'ty-five  who  work  for  3tf,  a  week  with  diet,  and  that  of  that  number 
Miy  have  families,  which  are  large  and  always  in  distress.  Tho 
an  who  works  at  this  low  rate  of  hire,  being  well  fed  six  days  in 
he  week,  are  individually  hotter  conditioned  than  others  with  6s. 
a  week  without  diet  from  their  employers  ;  but  if  they  fat 
arried  men,  their  wives  and  children  are  half-starved.  The  tables 
from  which  I  deduce  my  inferences  are  fair  illustrations  of  average 
populous  and  rural  districts  of  equal  area,  and  pOMJtMlllfng  similar 
qualities  of  entirely  cultivated  land.  Were  it  not  for  extra  earnings 
in  the  short  harvest  period  and  the  sale  of  poultry  and  eggs,  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  families  in  such  financial  difficulties  to  provide? 
clothing  and  fuel  and  pay  house  rent.  In  cases  of  sickness  or  bodily 
I,  the  condition  of  the  patients  ia  deplorable,  for,  except  in  the 
details  of  bleeding,  blistering  and  physicking,  and  medical  advice, 
there  is  no  relief  for  the  afflicted  from  the  poor-rates  (exceptions  only 
proving  the  rule  of  denial)  in  the  poor  man's  home,  and  therefore 
only  that  aid  which  may  arise  from  private  benevolence,  casual,  and 
ge  n  eral  ly  i  n  ad  eq  u  a  t  e . 

Why  should  such  sad  realities  oppress  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
lal>ourer  when  things  are  so  differently  ordered  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  where,  moreover,  wages  are  so  much  higher  ? 

Tubulated  returns  published  in  the  (London)  Gardeners*  Chronicle 
and  Agricultural  Gazette*  February  16,  1861,  show  that  tho  weekly 
wages  are,  on  an  average,  of  Great  Britain  about  \2s*  a  week,  and 
in  Ireland  only  6s,  There  are,  indeed,  some  southern  counties  in 
and  which  give  a  rate  of  8*.  or  9s.  a  week,  but  in  others, 
especially  in  the  northern  ones,  they  amount  to  more  than  12$.,  and 
the  British  Poor  Law  out-door  funds  provide  nourishment  money  for 
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the  sick  poor, 
anion  g  thirty 


We  do  not  blush  in  Ireland  to  learn  that  only  era 
paupers  has  been  allowed  Poor  Law  aid  within  the 


domestic  roof,  while  in  Scotland  nineteen  in  twenty,  and  in  England 
six  in  seven,  have  had  support  in  their  own  houses  during  sickliest 
or  only  contingencies  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  self-support. 
We  ought,  1  think,  to  feel  shame  at  this  contrast. 

The  increase  that  may  be  requisite  in  the  amount  of  regular  wagts 
in  Scotland  can  only  be  legitimately  augmented  by  an  increasing 
demand  for  labour  arising  from  the  decrease  of  supply.  And  thU 
is  even  now  partially  felt,  from  the  influence  which  the  tMfl  of  enngra- 
tion  is  exercising.  And  that  tide  is  depriving  our  country  of  tno 
most  promising  class  of  workmen. 

The  employers  of  labour  would  he  wise  in  looking  to  means  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  stock  winch  remains.  We  have  the 
benefit  of  good  education  for  the  rising  generation,  under  circumstances 
much  more  favourable  for  developing  the  mental  capacity  than  in 
England,  because  their  ehildrv MB  are  usually  removed  from  school  at 
the  ages  of  eleven  or  ten,  whilst  in  Ireland  they  are  left  at  school 
until  a  more  advanced  age.  Again,  the  progress  of  information  and 
energy  among  the  larger  agriculturists  will  necessarily  cause  increased 
demand  for  steam  ploughs  and  other  mechanical  aids  to  farm* 
culture,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  soil  wTill  be  greatly  stimulated, 
and  this  will  call  forth  a  demand  for  more  labourer?.  "Where 
machinery  saves  labour,"  was  the  remark  of  Mr.  Chad  wick,  in  10 
important  paper  recently  read  by  that  distinguished  gentleman 
the  £ogliaj]  Agricultural  Society,  "  the  progress  of  agriculture*"  ha 
continued,  "will  require  more  of  such  machinery  and  therefore  of 
skilled  labourers."  He  stated  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  the 
wages  of  skilled  labourers  on  an  estate  in  Scotland  are  16*.  a  weal; 
where  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  century  they  were  6d.  a  day,  rait 
being  about  10*.  per  acre,  the  farmers  starving*  The  same  farm  now 
pays  £3  an  acre.  Some  farmers,  tempted  by  the  lower  rent  of  20a. 
per  acre,  and  labour  wages  9*.  a  week  in  a  more  southern  localitj, 
contemplated  settling  there;  but  they  soon  withdrew  from  the  9i. a 
week  ill-educated  and  ill-conditioned  labourer  and  the  20*.  an  acre 
land.  Agriculturists  of  this  class  went  over  to  Ireland  during  the 
lower  sales  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act*  but  w^hen  they  examined 
the  condition  of  the  Hd.  a  day  labour  there,  they  declined  to  hid  an  J 
price  for  the  land. 

This  is  a  very  unfavourable  representation  of  the  value  of  i 
labourer — probably  in  the  west  of  Ireland — some  time  ago,  and 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  working  classes  got  lazy  and  extremely  oa- 
sk ilful  and  not  worthy  of  increased  wages  ;  but  raise  their  condition 
hy  all  available  means,  and  supply  adequate  motives  for  exertion, 
such  as  employing  them  by  remunerating  piece  work  instead  of  hour 
work,  and  the  difference  in  their  modes  of  labouring  will  be  aoaa 
perceptible. 

The  proportion  of  fourth  class  (one  room)  habitations  is,  I  hopes, 
email  and  diminishing  ;  but  the  number  of  third  class  houses  (two 
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rooms)  is  great ;  and  therefore  the  social  and  physical  evils  arising 
from  overcrowded  habitations  press  upon  the  mind  of  the  philanthro- 
pist, as  they  have  recently  on  the  Legislature.  With  the  numerous 
exceptions  of  stone-built,  slated  cottages  embellished  with  gardens 
and  provided  by  benevolent  landlords,  the  great  majority  of  habita- 
tions are  of  mud-built  walls,  from  which  mortar  and  whitewash — if  at 
all  applied — often  fall  in  flakes  during  the  winter,  exposing  a  very 
unsightly  appearance.  As  to  brick  or  tile  ground-floors,  they  are 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     The  results  of  the  new  Act  on  this 

Eint  may  be  productive  of  much  social  benefit.  Legal  and  other 
Enculties  hitherto  have  embarrassed  landlords  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  comfortable  cottages  for  labourers.  Perhaps  it  would  bo 
desirable  for  landlords  to  have  the  labourers  on  their  estates,  under 
their  own  protection,  and  to  receive  the  rents  of  their  cottages  or 
looms  directly  from  them  ;  at  least,  in  the  common  cases  of  low  class 
tenant  farmers,  who  are  often  unfit  to  have  the  privilege  of  fixing 
{he  amount  of  rent  for  the  labourer's  holding  and  capriciously  treating 
It  can  be  arranged  between  landlord  and  tenants,  that  while 

>  former  supplies  adequate  lodgings  for  the  labourers'  families  to  be 
Employed  on  his  estate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  opportunity 
0f  disposing  of  their  labour  to  the  best  employers  on  the  estate  ;  it 
]■  only  desirable  that  they  may  be  independent  of  the  tenant  farmer  on 
Whose  land  they  may  be  located.  The  landlord  might  judiciously 
stipulate  for  the  right  of  repairing  damages  and  charging  the  occu- 
piers with  the  cost,  unless  the  repairs  be  effected  by  themselves 
qrithin  a  certain  time.  It  may  be  expected  that  doable  and  single 
cottages  will  be  extensively  built  in  this  age  of  progress,  yet  not  on 
4he  expensive  scale  suggested  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
irho  have  proposed  prizes  for  the  plans  of  small  cottages,  from  £120 
*>£220. 

•  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  the  Irish  poor,  if  admitted  into  neat  and 
•embellished  cottages,  soon  allow  them  to  become  dilapidated  and 
«mrepaired.  This  result  has  totally  discouraged  many  improvers. 
'But  let  these  considerations  have  due  weight : — You  cannot  force 
civilization  on  a  starving  people — physical  wants  should  be  first 
.attended  to ;  from  inattention  to  this  first  law  of  nature,  many 
Mistakes  have  been  made  by  benevolent  landowners.  It  is  vain  to 
Expect  that  the  poor  will  care  for  neatness  of  appearance  and  embellish- 
ments until  they  enjoy  bodily  comforts.  Necessities  must  be  supplied 
before  comforts  can  be  appreciated.  The  support  of  life  is  the  first 
object,  then  the  desire  of  comforts  and  the  mental  taste  to  discern 
them  follows.  There  is  no  use  in  giving  an  ornamented  window,  for 
•example,  to  a  person  in  whom  no  taste  has  been  developed :  so  of 
"aVe  flower  garden — a  latent  taste  for  flowers  can  best  be  developed 
gradually  from  experience  of  the  use  and  comforts  arising  from 
-•occessful  culture  of  the  cabbage  or  any  such  ordinary  edible 
-vegetable.     All  this  must  be  of  gradual  growth. 

Indian  meal  is  now  the  staple  food  of  the  rural  poor, — it  is  the 
ttost  nutritious  available  to  those  who  cannot  afford  wheaten  or 
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even  barley  bread, — and  it  admits  of  few  variations  in  the  manner  o? 
preparing  it,  Yet  the  ditferent  modes  of  using  it  in  porridge,  cake*, 
or  soup,  should  he  encouraged.  Cheap  soups  are  easily  mad»\  and  it 
is  desirable  that  our  peasant  women  should  be  taught  and  induced  to 
concoct  them.  Necessity,  in  truth,  compels  the  labourer's  wife,  ia 
must  instances,  to  pnctMM  I -vi  ry  sort  of  domestic  economy  within 
her  power.  Where  the  wages  of  men  are  very  high,  as  in  Lincoln- 
shire, women  rarely  labour  in  the  fields  at  harvest  work  ;  they  there- 
fore are  re  mark  aide  for  the  cleanly  and  orderly  state  of  their 
cottages,  the  brightness  of  the  windows,  ami  the  cleanliness  of  the 
household  furniture,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  bake  and  stew 
cheap  and  substantial  articles  of  food,  and  the  industry  with  which 
they  make  and  repair  clothing  :  but  until,  if  ever  such  period  shall 
arrive,  the  Irish  labouring  wife  shall  attain  to  the  same  means  and 
opportunities  of  exercising  the  now  undeveloped  talents  for  such 
employments  as  an  advanced  condition  of  dome-tie  economy  raj 
it  is  n ie less  to  address  her  upon  the  subject. 

Before  we  say,  M  Be  ye  warmed  and  hi  led/*  we  must  first 
'*  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body," 

The  proverbial  improvidence  of  the  Irish  char, 
distinguish  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  In  the  south-eastern  portiou 
of  Ireland,  with  which  I  have  been  i-nmn  <  ted  dating  the  last  forty 
years,  the  population  (which  is  not  of  Celtic  origin)  has  always  ben 
distinguished  by  habits  of  thriftine--  and  order,  relatively  with  did 
iern  and  south-western  portions  of  the  kingdom. 

Since  the  advantages  of  emigration  to  America  have  been  demon* 
strated,  young  men  of  the  labouring  classes,  domesticated  with 
farmers,  have  acquired  habits  of  wring  their  quarterly  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  this  country  and  obtaining  employm* 
the  United  States.  In  some  instances  they  have  made  visits  to  tat 
parent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  and  taking  a  tribe  to 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  This  early  habit  prevailing  among 
many  young  men,  of  saving  the  means  of  procuring  a  stock  of  cloth© 
and  the  funds  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  have  wonder- 
fully influenced  them  and  others  with  similar  objects  to  avoid  ixn* 
provident  marriages.  The  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who 
inconsiderately  rush  into  matrimony  is  now  very  small  within  ta* 
circle  of  ray  experience.  Thus  many  of  the  most  self-denying,  indus- 
trious, and  intelligent  of  the  rising  population  of  lalK>urers  are 
depriving  this  country  of  the  most  hopeful  class  of  workmen.  Pru- 
dential habits  are  decidedly  superseding  those  of  recklessness  and 
disorder.  Intemperance,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  so  incompatible 
with  the  saving  habits  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  it  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, not  only  among  the  intended  emigrants,  but  among  the  \ 
ing  classes  generally.  The  poverty  of  the  great  majority  of  labourers 
prevents  them,  not  only  from  habitual  dram-drinking,  but  even  from 
casual  indulgence,  with  occasional  exceptions,  in  the  use  of  any  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  And  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  Church  of  Ron* 
has  been  lately  put  forth  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner  by 
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'  her  bishops,  in  pastoral  letters,  against  the  opening  of  public- 
wises  during  any  hours  of  the  Sabbath-day  or  holydays,  and  effec- 
re  exhortations  of  temperance.  The  good  results  of  these  are 
anifest.  The  sad  spectacle  of  the  degraded  drunkard  and  his 
iserable  family  is  only  exhibited  in  a  few  instances,  to  point  a 
oral  and  deter  the  beholders  from  indulging  in  a  course  which 
inducts  to  such  moral,  social,  and  physical  wretchedness. 
On  the  subject  of  recreation,  little  need  be  said.  Hard-working 
en  have  short  space  of  time  for  mere  amusement.  They  require 
Bt ;  older  ones,  perfect  rest.  A  stroll  to  a  neighbour's  house,  or 
tention  to  some  previously  omitted  domestic  matter,  generally  occu- 
es  any  leisure  hours  they  may  have.  Yet  for  young  men  and  boys 
*h  recreations  as  are  afforded  by  athletic  sports — running,  jump- 
g,  leaping,  throwing  heavy  weights,  quoits,  cricket  playing — above 
I  should  be  encouraged,  and  any  such  exercises  not  too  exciting 

provocative  of  serious  antagonism.     These  manly  sports,  besides 
rveloping  the  physical  powers  of  the  body,  tend  to  stimulate  mental 
tivity, — mind  and  body  reciprocally  acting  on  each  other. 
For  the  female  sex,  a  taste  for  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables, 

common  with  the  male  sex,  and  especially  a  taste  for  flowers  in 
trdens  and  windows,  should  be  especially  encouraged ;  and  choral 
usic  in  both  sexes.  The  village  band,  though  sometimes  associated 
ith  dangerous  influence,  is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  encouragement, 
relax  the  mind  from  the  severities  of  dull  and  systematic  labour, 
td  to  induce  an  appreciation  for  the  higher  harmonies  of  human 
e» 


Few  Particulars  relative  to  our  Town-Poor,  especially  the 
Irish  Town-Poor.     By  Henry  M'Cormac,  M.D. 

ns  state  of  our  town-poor  results  from  the  condition  in  which  they 
B  placed,  their  previous  training,  opportunities,  and  temptations, 
lie  great  power  of  self-guidance,  so  slowly  perfected  in  us  all, 
By  only  possess  imperfectly.  The  culture  they  receive,  the  active 
mpathy  manifested  for  them  by  classes  above  their  own,  does  not 
(Rcientry  supplement  their  deficiencies. 

The  habitations  of  the  town-poor  are  very  wretched.  Many  of 
Me  in  Belfast  and  Dublin  are  old,  damp,  unclean — in  short,  utterly 
fitted  for  decent  human  occupation.  The  poverty  of  the  town-poor 
ping  no  choice  of  residence  too  often  brings  them  into  unavoidable 
atact  with  the  most  reckless  and  degraded  of  our  species.  Even 
wre  new  habitations  or  streets  of  habitations  are  erected,  the  cupi- 
y  of  speculators  leaves  the  room  spaces  too  narrow  and  the  provi- 
os  for  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  most  insufficient  description, 
imve  long  thought  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  should 
placed  under  some  sort  of  municipal  or  other  control.  Whether 
uses  for  the  poor  be  thus  seen  to  or  not,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent 
raons  with  accommodations  insufficient  even  for  themselves  from 
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taking  in  lodgers.  The  minimum  of  house  accommodation  foruwrrai 
persons  with  families  should  consist  of  a  living   room  with 
sleeping  chambers,  one  for  the  parents,  the  other  two  i,»r  the ) 
men  aud  women  of  the  family,  severally.     It  is  greatly  prejudicial  H 


moral  interests  and  to  health,  when  the  sexes,  without  ar 
separation  or  desirable  appliance,  spend  their  lives,  day  and 
together.     For  the  most  part  there  is  no  attempt  at,  r 
no  facility  for,  isolation,  no  possible  privacy.     How  < 
other  desirable   influences  adequately  avail  when   the  drc 
of  the  people  are   such   as  to  militate  against    their  iutrodti 
Most  certain  is  it,  that  the  condition  of  the   homes  of  thr  wr< 
classes  is  often  very  adverse  to  all  true  elevation,  to    health  of  } 
and    .soul.     What   disease   would  be  prevented,    what  crime, 
wearing  discomfort,  what  degradation,  were   the   dwellings  of  ( 
working    classes    only   adequate    to    tho   real    requirements  of  I 
occupants  I 

I  shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  want  of  sufficient  water,  gas,  and] 
supplies,  the  paucity  of  space,  the  insecurity  againal  tire,  the  1 
inflictions  that  outrage  the  sense  of  purity  and  order,  which,  1 
perverted  and  defaced,  subsists  in  us  all;  the  imperfect  arrang 
for  heating,  for  cooking,  for  washing,  for  personal  and  household  < 
liness  ;  but  shall  proceed  at  once  to  consider  a  want  that  lead*  toj 
greater  physical  suffering  and  loss  than  any  other  singh 
collective  material  influence  whatever.     1  speak  of 
ventilation,  of  night  ventilation  in  pnrticulai 
of  disease  and  death;  for  I  look  upon  the  e  of  i  pur 

sphere  by  night  as  the  efficient  and  acting  source  of 
and  scrofula.     Without  a  continuous  supply  of  pure  oxtl' 
proportion  presented  by  the  atmosphere,  the  effete  waste  of  the! 
cannot   bo  properly  burnt  off.     And  if  tin  waste  be  not! 

burnt  off,  the  inevitable  sequence,  as  1  Delve,  is  the  deposit  vii 
n  Milur  in  the  guise  of  tubercle,  either  internally  in  the  different  i 
of  consumption,  or  externally  in  the  various 
Every  one  knows  how  the  poor  are  decimated  by  these 
That  they  are  so  arises  from  the  insufficient  supply  of  oijpt 
at  once  daring  working  hours,  the  hours  of  relaxation,  and  Wf 
especially  HtOfe  devoted  to  repose.  The  difficulty  of  ventilati** 
enhanced  by  the  bad  construction  of  windows,  thoee  in  the  hoa*»cf 
the  town-poor  in  especial.  They  are  made  to  lift,  but,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pitiful  outlay  of  a  few  shillings  for  cords,  weighta,  nofal 
they  are  pot  made  as  they  ought  all -to  be  made  to  pull  down.  D* 
little  wooden  wedge,  inserted  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  oppjt 
window-sash  from  descending,  viewing  it  as  an  impediment  to  ve& 
lation,  has  proved  the  most  deadly  instrument  of  destruction  in  &t 
world.  Every  window  ought  to  be  made  to  pull  down.  Instruct** 
should  be  issued  from  masters  to  their  workmen,  from  parent*  tola* 
children,  from  house  owners  to  their  tenants,  from  doctor*  to  A* 
patients,  from  divines  to  their  flocks,  to  pull  down  tho  windw  *f 
living  and  sleeping  chambers  at  all  convenient  hours  daring  tbt&fr 
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«nd  invariably,  winter  and  summer,  during  the  night.  There  is  no 
other  way  than  this,  by  a  door,  as  it  were,  direct  into  the  ocean  of  the 
atmosphere  which  subsists  about  us,  to  secure  an  ever-fresh  supply 
of  untainted  oxygen,  and,  as  I  maintain,  a  more  or  less  perfect  im- 
munity from  the  ravages  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive  maladies. 

The  wretched  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  utter 
want  of  conveniences,  the  absence  of  the  desirable  facilities  for 
insuring  the  requisite  interior  and  exterior  cleanliness,  all  militate 
extremely  against  the  physical  and,  less  directly,  the  moral  welfare 
iOf  the  poor.  Many  of  the  houses  are  on  a  level  with,  and  some  below 
1he  level  of  the  street.     The  wretched  mode  of  constructing  the 

£blic  ways,  creating  a  mixture  of  mud  and  slush  at  one  time,  of 
st  and  impurity  at  another,  both  taint  and  chill  the  atmosphere.  In 
Jammer  this  dust,  commingled  with  the  dried-up  droppings  of  animals, 
flnds  admission  through  every  crevice.  In  winter  dank  and  ill-smell- 
ing exhalations  are  swept  into  every  abode.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
-dwellings  of  this  sort  are  unprovided  with  any  facilities  for  the  daily 
ftath,  even  in  the  simple  form  of  the  tub  or  basin-bath,  and  none  or 
Aext  to  none  for  washing  and  drying  the  inner  garments  of  the 
ibimates.  Municipalities  should  everywhere  encourage  the  erection, 
-or  even  undertake  it  themselves,  of  public  wash-houses,  where,  by 
means  of  washing  and  wringing  machines,  and  warm  closets,  the 
'labouring  poor  might  have  their  garments  rendered  sweet  and  pure 
St  an  almost  nominal  charge.  For  I  do  not  approve  of  mothers 
-leaving  their  houses,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  little  ones,  taxing  their 
too  often  enfeebled  physical  powers  to  wash  in  public  washing- 
Aouses,  when  it  can  be  so  much  more  cheaply  and  effectively  done  for 
them  than  by  them.  As  it  is,  the  accumulated  foulnesses  in  and 
#round  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  not  only  hurtful  in  themselves, 
bat  too  rapidly  exhaust  the  invaluable  agency  of  ozone,  or  allotropic 
oxygen,  supplied  by  a  bounteous  nature  for  the  purification  of  the 
•abodes  of  man. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  sewerage  is  everywhere 

deficient  about  the  houses  of  the  poor.   Feculent  matters,  sweepings, 

-ommnl  waste,  offensive  to  the  moral  and  physical  sense,  lumber  in 

.4he  gutters,  or,  finding  their  way  into  the  sewers,  taint  the  atmosphere 

ml  every  turn.     Rivers  running  through  towns,  in  place  of  being 

sallowed  to  flow  with  the  limpid   purity   bestowed  by  a  beneficent 

.Providence,  are  converted  into  mere  conduits  of  feculence,  which, 

when  their  outlets  happen  to  adjoin,  are  cast  upon  the  sea-beaches, 

^and  there,  mingling  with  the  weed  and  waste,  taint  the  atmosphere 

and  more  or  less  affect  the  salubrity  of  the  vicinity.      The  health  of 

oil  classes,  did  we  but  see  it,  is  bound  up  in  one  indissoluble  alliance. 

Whatever  injures  the  moral,  physical,  social  welfare  of  the  poor,  is 

injurious,  let  us  be  well  assured,  to  the  rich  also.     And  whatever 

benefits  the  poor  man  benefits  also  his  wealthy  brother.   Fortunately,. 

means  and  appliances  derived  or  derivable  from  chemical  science 

and  mechanical  art  are  at  hand,  enough,  and  more  than   enough, 

to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  here  adverted  to.      Streets  may  be  con* 
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Btr&ofted  of  concrete,  or  stone,  or  metal  tramways.      Gas  and  water 

may  be  t^nveyed  above  ground,  at  the  telegraph  wires  are,  and  the 
rainfall  may  be  led  away  in  the  surtace-guners,  without  the  neceaiilT 
of  Wreaking  tip  the  pavement  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Severs, 
theM  j'i mi  dent  and  abominable  contrivances  for  tainting  air  and  wafer 
alike,  should  be  abolished.  Well-paid  scavengers,  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  Indian  sweepers,  might  go  from  home  to  bouse,  at 
■fated  intervals,  and  remove  all  and  umulation.    The  waste 

of  ever j  bouse  should  be  preserved  in  porcelain  vessels,  in  eh;  ; 
sot  apart  ;  that   is  bo  lay,  in  covered   metal  vessels,  euamelied  with 
porcelain*     In  similar  covered  vessels  should  this  waste  be  re< 
and  conveyed  away.     By  employing  the  permanganate  of  sodn,  or 
potash,    or    lime,    which    enjoys   the  precious  property  oi 
allotropie  oxygen  or  ozone,  all  foul  taint  and  orlensive  emanation  ii 
instantly  or  almost  instautly  removed*      This  permanganate  of 
itself,  is  quite  cheap  ;  lias  no  foul  or  trying  odour,  unlike  some 
deodorising  substances  ;  is  perfectly  innocent  ;  ami  has   furtbe 
infinitely  important  property  of  giving  out  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  disinfectant — ozone,  namely — in  the  known  world.   By  means 
of  this  invaluable  principle,  the  abodes  of  both  rich  and  poor 
be  freed  from    physical  taint,  and  the  soil,  its  natural    aud  proper 
outlet,  enriched  proportionately.  The  accession  to  human  he&h 
comfort,  with  the  furtherance  of  public  well-being,  thus  potential 
realisable,  is  hardly  to  be  told  in  words. 

Very  many  of  our  poor  have  no  other  clothing  than  what  they 
habitually  wear.     They  have    no   change    of  outer    garments,  and 
commonly  a  scanty  supply  of  inner  clothing.     Nothing    i-  nmw  fre- 
quent than  to  see  poor  men  and  women,  returning   to  their  h 
dripping    with  rain,  and  with  no  prospect  of  rephe  ir  wet 

attire.     They  go  out  and  in,  during  all  weathers,  with  coven 
suited  to  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  physical  life.     Very  seldom  in* 
the  poor  man  a  great  coat,  or  the  poor  woman  a  cloth  pelisse.    Aft 
nmhretla  they  rarely  carry.     This  deficiency  is  even  observable  with 
artisans,  whose  receipts  are  comparatively  large;  they  even  are  wont 
to  say,  when  pressed  to  procure  little  comforts,  ik  We  would   i 
not,  for  it  may  not  always  be  in  our  power  to  obtain  them/*     Tbe 
fruits  of  this  improvidence,  too  often  the  result  of  necessity,  are  seen 
in    the   great    frequency   of  rheumatism,    bronchitis,  pleurisy,  ana 
feverish  attacks,  accruing    more  or    less  directly  from    inadequate 
bodily  protection.     In  the  youthful  poor  the  consequence*  arc 
cially  disastrous,  the  majority  of  children  dying  in  early  life  perishing 
from  bronchitis,  either   as  directly  superinduced,  or  as  occur: 
the  course  of  other  diseases,  owing  to  inadequm  tigs.    The 

deficiency  in  night  coverings  in  especial  is  very  great 
injurious.  How  is  night  ventilation  possible,  when  there  are  not 
means  to  insure  adequate  bodily  warmth  ?  As  many  poor  woman 
go  about  without  a  flannel  under -garment,  so  it  too  often  happens  that 
there  are  beds  without  blankets,  or  with  such  poor,  meagm  >hruok, 
and  thread  Laare  things,  as  do  not  deserve  the  name,     A 
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these,  the  supply  will  too  often  be  found  reduced  to  a  single  one. 
However  limited  the  rewards  of  labour,  it  is  most  undoubted  that  the 
imperfect  culture  of  the  faculties  of  self-providence  and  self-restraint 
lies  at  the  root  of  very  many  of  the  physical  distresses  of  the  poor. 
They  know  little  of  the  value  of  sums  of  money  collectively.  They 
pay  high  for  what  they  procure,  and,  when  it  is  procured,  the  slightest 
exigency,  too  often  a  craving  for  strong  drink,  leads  them  to  part 
with  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  injudicious  expenditure  of  money, 
the  sums  squandered  by  the  poor  in  pawnshops,  large  and  small, 
and  public-houses,  would  not  only  go  far,  if  so  laid  out,  to  place  them 
mbove  immediate  destitution,  but  would  furnish  largo  prospective 
resources  in  the  way  of  deferred  annuities  and  life  insurance.* 

I  cannot  but  think  that  public  cooking-houses,  like  public  wash- 
houses,  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor.  Such  establish- 
ments subsist  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  have  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  people.  The  French  public  cooking-houses  sell  to  all 
comers  wholesome  viands  well  cooked  at  cost  price  ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  cost  of  the  materials,  plus  the  cost  of  cooking.  This,  however, 
is  reduced  to  a  small  tally,  by  the  services  of  acting  committees,  who 
purchase  by  tender,  keep  the  accounts,  and  see  to  the  sales  and 
cooking.  In.  Zschokke's  admirable  tale  of  the  "  Goldmaker's  Village," 
there  is  an  account  of  a  cooking-house  of  the  kind  which  I  here 
recommend.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  purchase  of  provisions 
and  fuel  on  a  large  scale,  and  cookery  dealing  with  masses  of 
material  over  one  large  fire,  instead  of  a  multitude  of  small  ones, 
would  yield  a  cheap  and  superior  food-supply.  In  Berlin,  some 
years  since,  the  Government  set  up  cooking-houses  where  an 
excellent  soup  or  stew,  made  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  spice,  was 
Bold  at  three-halfpence  the  quart.  In  Paris,  a  speculator  became 
rich  through  his  enterprise,  selling,  I  have  heard,  an  excellent 
dinner,  comprising  a  stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  a  hunch  of  bread, 
and  tumbler  of  wine,  for  threepence.  Three  hogsheads  of  wine,  it 
seems,  are  emptied  daily.  The  gains  are  not,  perhaps,  more  than  a 
farthing  per  head,  but  they  have  sufficed  to  enrich  the  speculator ; 
nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  furnished  inferior  fare.  Sound  meat, 
purchased  by  the  carcase,  wine  in  the  wood,  with  bread  of  which  the 
composition  is  regulated  by  the  Government,  and  fresh  vegetables, 
are  the  materials  in  which  he  deals.  Exclusive  of  public  cooking- 
houses,  however,  it  is  expedient  that  every  woman,  every  poor  man's 
wife,  should  understand  the  efficient,  economical  preparation  of  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetable  stews,  so  as  with  bread  and  pulse,  and  the  various 
grains,  to  secure  the  two  pounds'  solid  daily  sustenance  essential  to 
efficient  life  and  action,  without  the  risk  of  entailing  disease  or  weak- 
ness for  the  want  of  adequate  nourishment.  The  poor  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  rice,  or  coffee,  or  chocolate,  or  rather  the  cocoa-bean, 
with  other  cheap  and  efficient  articles  of  daily  subsistence.     The 


*  The  Government  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks,  if  duly  availed  of,  are  likely  to 
ivuve  productive  of  enormous  advantages. 
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bread  supplied  to  all  classes  is  sadly  unfitted  for  desirable  um. 
It  contains  too  much  water.  It  rejects  the  bran.  Bread  should  be 
better  baked.  It  ought  to  contain  less  water  and  less  salt.  It 
should  bo  made  of  sound  grain.  The  bran  ought  riot  to  be  rejected. 
Very  many  poor  working  people  of  both  sexes  now  dine*  not  on 
meat  and  vegetables,  and  pulse  and  grains,  washed  down  by  pure 
water,  and  perhaps  a  little  good  wine  or  ale,  but  on  a  pasty,  ill  baked, 
Wtttory  white  bread  and  tea.  The  results  of  such  a  regimen,  wanting 
in  azote,  deficient  iu  the  earthy  salts,  in  iron,  and,  above  all.  in  variety, 
are  soon  visible  in  derangement  of  general  and  special  function,  in 
the  impairment  of  bodily  strength  and  stamina,  and  in  the  polUd 
anemic  aspect  of  the  persons  condemned  to  such  a  regimen.  How  is 
it  possible  for  personsaddicted  to  white  bread  aud  a  splash  of  tea  thrica 
daily  to  maintain  health  and  stamina?  It  is  opposed  to  the  require 
u  of  the  organism;  it  Is  opposed  to  common  sense.  The  poor 
Buffer  sadly  from  deficient  milk  supplies,  even  in  the  Irish  towns, and 
in  a  country  above  most  others  titled  to  furnish  unlimited  milk  food. 
The  town  cows  arc  fed  on  chaff,  grains,  wash  of  any  and  all  kiadi 
calculated  to  secure  abundant  milk  from  poor,  ill-cared  for,  and 
often  diseased  cows.  Even  when  the  milk  is  yielded  by  country- 
fed  cows,  the  pump'  or  the  way-side  fountain  too  often,  I  do  not  say 
always,  supplements  the  infant's  scanty  provender  and  the  nursing 
mother's  watery  cup  of  tea.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  materials 
of  the  working  man's  fare  shall  prove  varied,  wholesome,  substantial, 
free  from  adulteration  and  of  jigreeable  savour,  adequate,  in  short,  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  work  in  life  without  the  risk  of  breaking 
down  from  debility  or  disease  ? 

The  great  and  standing  evil,  I  conceive,  in  the  condition  of  <*B 
town-poor  is,  that  many  of  them,  if  they  ever  had  it,  have  lost  all 
desire  for  bettering  their  condition.  The  moat  potent,  or  anion  g  the 
most  potent  of  the  agencies  which  raise  a  man  above  himself  and 
above  his  fellows,  is  the  desire  for  self-improvemeut,  .self-amendmeaL 
If  a  man  Jose  con ti deuce  iu  himself,  who  or  what  is  to  inspire  him 
with  it?  The  isolation  iu  which  masses  of  men  now  live,  the  isola- 
tion from  what  is  excellent  and  what  ia  good,  is  hurtful  to  their 
every  interest,  For  the  poor  are  indeed  isolated  from  the  rich,  the 
ignorant  from  the  enlightened,  the  unrefined  from  the  refined;  thou 
who  are  excluded  from  goodness  and  excellence  from  those  who  are 
conspicuous  for  both.  Adequate  means  are  not  taken  to  raise  tli* 
poor  from  the  ilough.  First  and  foremost,  the  poor  man's  dwelling, 
with  all  its  surroundings,  should  be  amended.  His  household  state, 
his  personal  belongings,  must  he  seen  to.  Above  all,  he  ought  to  be 
brought  into  intelligent,  loving  contact  with  whatever  is  admimhia 
in  Tin  litre  or  art.  There  are  various  measures  now  before  the  \ 
the  furtherance  of  which  could  not  but  prove  beneficial,  there 
should  he  free  lending  libraries  in  every  locality  of,  gay,  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  free  lending  library  to 
all  Ireland,  while  there  are  few  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  I 
diffusion  of  knowledge  6f  less  moment  than  gas  or  water  supply  I   b 
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there  any  police  equal  to  that  created  by  goodness  and  intelligence  ? 
Are  not  rates  as  justifiable  for  the  furtherance  of  these  as  for  the 
direct  repression  of  vice  and  wickedness  ?  Every  town  should  be 
provided  with  its  public  baths,  warm  for  winter,  cold  for  summer. 
Warm-air  baths,  so  beneficial  in  colds,  chills,  and  rheumatism,  could 
be  cheaply  erected  everywhere,  as  under  the  able  furtherance  of  Dr. 
Barter,  who  has  already  done  so  much  to  promote  them.  Each  city 
should  have  its  town-park.  In  Belfast,  the  whole  space  from  the  city  to 
Holywood,  now  a  noisome  salt-water  marsh,  offensive  to  every  sense, 
•  standing  disgrace  to  the  inhabitants,  should  be  reclaimed,  planted 
with  trees  and  flowers,  and  converted  into  a  public  park  for  the 
solace  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  for  ever.  The  slopes  of  the 
Black  Mountain  and  of  Devis,  easily  and  quickly  accessible  from  the 
centre  of  Belfast  by  the  New  Crumlin  Road,  might  also,  at  little 
expense,  be  converted  into  a  town  park,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Phoenix  in  Dublin  and  Arthur's  Seat  in  Edinburgh.  Museums  em- 
bodying the  wonderful  in  nature  should  be  constantly  open  to  the 
working  man,  his  wife,  and  child,  in  every  town.  Galleries,  replete 
with  artistic  copies  of  sculptured  and  pictorial  excellence,  and 
schools  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  industry,  ought  everywhere  to 
•bound.  Music  is  so  great  a  solace,  that  the  best  means  should 
be  taken  at  once  for  the  direct  cultivation  of  this  art,  and  for 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  best  com- 
posers. Why  not  maintain,  at  public  expense,  in  every  town,  a 
town-band,  as  well  as  town-constables  and  a  town-watch.  Sunday 
end  week-day,  every  possible  facility  should  subsist  for  imparting 
health,  recreation,  and  instruction  to  the  people.  The  public 
galleries,  the  town-parks,  everywhere  open,  every  day  of  the  seven, 
on  the  Continent  to  the  people,  and  so  gratefully  and  becomingly 
made  use  of  there,  afford  a  standing  example  to  us  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  For  everything  that  raises  man  above  himself,  that  points 
to  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  that  leads  the  heart  and  understanding 
to  the  divine  source  of  all  excellence,  is  an  instrument  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  our  kind. 


JPawnbrohing :  its  Pernicious  Influence  on  the  Social  and  Moral 
Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Scotland.    By  David  Macrae. 

There  is  probably  no  agency  at  work  in  our  country  so  gigantic 
end  so  deadly  in  its  influence,  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  imper- 
fectly known,  as  pawnbroking.  Usury  in  England  was  practised 
by  the  Jews  alone,  till  some  Lombards,  settling  in  London,  opened 
a  few  pawn  offices  in  the  street  which  goes  by  their  name,  and  is  still 
crowded  with  banks.  The  places  where  they  piled  xip  their  hete- 
rogeneous pledges  were  called  Lombard  or  "  Lumber "  rooms-^a 
term  thence  applied  to  the  odd  rooms  in  our  houses  where  the  unused 
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furniture  and  various  odds  and  ends  are  stowed  away.     Yt\v< 
small   beginning  pawnbrokiug   has  grown  into  a  huge  system,  and 
forced  its  roots  into  every  populous  corner  of  the  land.     In  I860.  H> 
far  as  is  known,  there  were   1,549   pawubroking  establishment  in 
England    and   Wales,  304  of  which  took    in   1,040,856   pi 
.January  of  that  year.*     Six   m  ill  ions  of  pledges  are  annually  taken 
in  by  the  Liverpool  pawnbrokers  alono  ;  and  the  pledges   annually 
received  bv  the  London  pawnbrokers  reach  the  enormous  number 
of  26,000,000  !  f    Kleson,  in  his  "  Monts  de  Pieti/9  reckons  tha 
than  89,000,000  of  pawn  tickets  are  consumed  by  the  trade  it: 
land  mid  Wales. 

Iu  Scot  laud  the  rapidity  with  which  this  system  has  grown,  and 
the  proportion!  to  which  it  lias  attained,  are  appalling.    The  first  offica 
waj  opened  in  1 806.   In  1 833  the  one  had  become  tit  ry-t  w.  •.  and  witbin 
the  five  years  following  they  increased  at  the  enormous  rat* 
per  cent.,  while  during  the  same  live  years  they  had  only  i  iterate* 
5  per  cent,  in  Loudon,  and    10  per  cent,  iu  other  parts  of  Euglaod 
and  Wales,     hi  1810  there  was  but  one  pawn  office  iu  all  the  v 
Scotland.     Now,  in  1861,  there  are  eighty  regularly  Licensed  in  lbs 
city  of  Glasgow  alone,  and   I  have   here  the  duplicate   of  a 
issued  by  one  of  the  eighty  OB  the  31st  of  May,  of  this  year,  bearing 
the  Dumber  0,603,  and  therefore  indicating   for  this  one  office  the 
enormous  number  of  more  than  67,000  transactions  in  the  year  I 

I  have  the  duplicate  of  another  ticket  issued  by  a  pawnt» 
in  Pol  kickshaws,  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow.  The 
history  of  the  ticket  is  this  : — The  wife  of  a  most  respectable 
man,  a  book-keeper  in  Glasgow,  but  Btaying  at  Pollockshan-v 
into  dissipated  habits,  and  supplied  herself  with  the  means  of  buying 
whisky  by  putting  articles  of  turn  it  tire  and  clothing  in  pawn. 
Within  little  more  than  a  year  she  pawned  about  two  huDtlnri 
articles,  including  the  clothes  of  her  five  children,  and  thus  reduced 
the  faintly  from  comparative  affluence  to  absolute  beggary.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  her  husband  took  his  eldest  boy  with  him  from 
Glasgow  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  home.  On  reaching  his  house  be 
found  the  door  locked  against  him.  He  forced  his  way  in  only  to 
find  his  house  stripped,  his  hearth  black,  and  his  wife  lying  in  a  1 
Mm-  of  intoxication  on  the  floor.  I  was  at  the  FiscaTs  house  nW 
evening  and  saw  the  poor  man  come  there,  broken-hearted  like 
leading  his  boy  in  one  hand  and  carrying  in  the  other  a  bundle  t*f 
pawn  tickets  he  had  found  on  a  shelf.  These,  and  oth< 
found  in  the  house,  numbered  126,  twelve  of  them  bearing  the  i 
of  one  day  of  awful  dissipation  ! 

One  of  these  tickets,  a  duplicate  of  which  I  have  here,  was  is 
at  Pollockshaws,  on  the  28th  of  January,  of  this  year,  and  bears  1 
number  3,934,  indicating  for  the  office  that  issued  it  about  48,000 
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suctions  a  year ;  and  though  we  allow  to  the  other  pawn  office 
e  same  town  little  more  than  half  this  business,  we  shall  have 
X)  pledges  lodged  with  these  two  pawnbrokers  every  year  from 
gat  less  than  8000  people  ! 

Greenock,  fourteen  pawnbroking  establishments  have  sprung 
'hich  received  in  one  month  (January,  1860)  46,139  pledges  I 
other  towns  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (Paisley,  Ayr,  &c.)  do 
»S8  proportionately.  In  Glasgow  there  are  large  machine 
*s  employed  in  throwing  off  pawn  tickets,  which  they  are  capable 
irking  at  the  rate  of  5000  an  hour,  and  at  least  one  printer  is 
ed,  on  good  grounds,  to  be  actually  supplying  these  tickets  to 
ade  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  a  year.  The 
or  declines  to  give  any  definite  information.  Reticence  of  this 
s  a  difficulty  that  meets  the  inquirer  at  every  step.  Those 
■©sort  to  the  pawnshop  think  it  as  well  for  their  respectability 
•x%ss  entire  ignorance — and  it  certainly  is.  The  printers  decline 
te  how  many  tickets  they  produce  :  the  pawnbrokers  -decline  to 
bow  many  they  consume — indeed,  screen  their  traffic  on  every 
rem  the  public  eye,  with  nervous  and  most  suspicious  jealousy. 
»vould  be  well  that  full  annual  returns  from  the  whole  trade 

called  for.  To  know  the  number  of  pawnbroking  establish- 
i*  the  full  extent  of  their  business,  the  places  where  and  the 
'B  from  which  they  draw  their  principal  nourishment,  the  pro- 
m  of  forfeited  pledges  to  those  redeemed,  high  and  low  pledges 
ately,  the  nature  of  the  pledges  and  their  marketable  value  as 
ared  with  the  sums  lent  on  them,  and  the  price  got  for  those 
.ted  and  sold,  the  number  of  cases  of  theft,  housebreaking,  and 
sry  tried  in  our  various  police  and  criminal  courts  with  which 
ibrokers  are  mixed  up, — such  statistics  would  allow  the  public 
»  what  this  stupendous  system  is  about,  and  help  to  determine 
ther  pawnbroking  is  doing,  or  is  fitted  to  do,  the  good  some  say 
oes,  or  whether  it  be  (as  others  declare  it  is)  a  monstrous  and 
Qit  unmitigated  evil. 

Wore  considering  its  effects,  let  us  glance  at  the  modus  operandi. 
the  corner  of  a  low,  crowded  thoroughfare  stands  a  huge,  dingy 
Sment,  displaying  three  golden  balls,  and  intimating  that  "  money 
nt  within  on  watches  and  plate,  table  linens,  bed  and  body  clothing, 
(ft,  &c."  The  entrance  is  by  a  back  close  round  the  corner,  where 
He  may  steal  in  unobserved,  or  march  in  boldly  as  if  they  had 
aess  in  the  store  beyond.    Let  us  follow  this  dissipated-looking 

who  has  stripped  off  his  waistcoat  in  the  next  gateway,  and  is 
g  to  raise  enough  on  it  to  let  him  have  something  to  drink.  He 
rs  the  close,  and  a  flight  of  stairs  leads  him  up  to  a  passage 
ted  on  one  side  by  a  row  of  narrow  doors.  He  opens  one  and 
S8  in,  the  spring  door  shutting  behind  him.   He  is  now  in  a  place 

•  sentry-box,  with  a  high  wooden   partition  on  each  side  of 

encroaching  about  half-way  across  the  counter,  and  thus  con- 
ng  him  from  the  other  customers,  and  they  from  him.  This 
Dgement  is  convenient  for  those  who  are  ashamed,  or  have 
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reason  to  be  afraid  of  bring  seen  ;  but  unscrupulous  pawnbrokers  m 
known  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  extorting  from  the  poor  more  money 
for  interest,  tickets,  ami  affidavits,  than  the  law  allows,  because  tiny 
cannot  he  convicted  except  on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses.  These  boxw 
should  be  done  away  with.  The  counters  at  the  Parisian  Monh  dt 
piete  are  open.  The  premises  into  which  the  box  looks  are  large,  and 
fitted  up  with  high  wooden  racks  crammed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
bundles  of  the  bed  and  body  clothing  a?  the  poor*  In  1836  a  Glasgow 
pawnbroker  bad  the  frankness  to  disclose  to  Dr.  C I  eland  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  pledges  lying  at  the  time  iu  his  c  stab  Hi 
They  embraced  the  following  ;— 

Body  Cloth  k*.  Bed  Clothes. 


Men's  coats 
Vests       .     .     . 
Pairs  of  trousers 
J  bits   .... 


539 

355 

288 

60 


-1,242 


Women's  gowns  .  •  1,980 
Petticoats  ,  .  .  .  540 
"Wrappers  and  duffles  255 
Pelisses  .....      90 


-2.865 


Pairs  of  stockings  .  .  84 
Silk  handkerchiefs  .  240 
Shirts  and  shifts    .     ,     294 
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Carried  forward 


4,725 


Brought  forward 
Bed  ticks       .     .     . 
l'il  lows     .     .     .     . 
Pairs  of  blankets     .     " 
„       sheets    .     .     I 
Bed  covers    .     .     .     | 


Miscellaneous, 

Table  cloths  .  .  .  i 
Umbrellas  ...  A 
Bibles  .,..!( 
Watches  and  rings  43 
Waterloo  medals     .       I 


Total 


b.295 


Here  the  bed  and  body  clothes  arc  nearly  nine  time* 
numerous  than  all  the  other  articles  put  together.  A  geutkmu 
practically  acquainted  with  the  pawn  traffic  assures  me  that,  in  the 
poorer  districts,  the  pledges  consisting  of  bed  and  body  clothes  » 
vastly  preponderate  that  the  others  arc  hardly  worth  reckoning  ft 
all.  If,  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  we  reckon  from  these  figures, 
though  they  are  probably  much  below  the  average,  we  shall  find  chat 
in  the  pawn  offices  of  Glasgow  alone  there  are  piled  up  in  all  wea- 
thers 451,280  articles  of  bed  and  body  clothing,  including  morr  than 
20,000  blankets ;  and  in  the  pawn  offices  of  England  and  Wall*, 
8,736,909  articles  of  bed  and  body  clothing,  including  more  thai 
400,000  blankets  !  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  the  feiHU 
amount  of  bodily  suffering  which  the  absence  of  these,  during  tbft 
rigour  of  such  a  winter  as  last,  must  entail  on  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  to  whom  they  belong.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  of 
these  clauses  in  the  Mosaic  law  : — "  If  thou  lend  money  to  a  poor 
man  thou  shait  not  lay  upon  him  usury :  nor  shalt  thou  take  ■ 
widow's  garment  to  pledge.     And  if  a  man  be  poor  thou  shall  not 
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sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  ca?e  thou  elialt  deliver  it  to  htm  again 
when  the  sun  gocih  down,"*  The  bodily  suffering  and  degradation 
Attending  the  want  of  clothing  will  always  be  an  argument  against 
lending  money  on  personal  effects,  whether  the  trade  be  in  the  hands 
of  individual  pawnbrokers  or  of  Government. 

But  the  pawnbroker  is  now  ready  to  attend  to  the  man  with  tho 
waistcoat.  The  man  wants  a  shilling  ;  the  pawnbroker  beats  down 
to  sixpence,  because  he  can  charge  as  much  interest  on  sixpence  as 
on  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown.  He  makes  an  entry  in  his  book, 
wraps  up  the  waistcoat  and  tickets  it,  gives  the  man  a  duplicate 
ticket  with  the  money,  and  the  transaction  is  completed.  Should  the 
man  return  in  the  evening,  when  he  draws  his  wages,  he  can  have 
his  waistcoat  back  by  repaying  the  money,  with  interest  on  it  at  tho 
rate  of  2,600  per  cent.,  paying  as  much  for  a  day's  loan  of  the  money 
as  for  a  month's. f  Should  he  not  redeem  it  within  a  year  it  will  bo 
sold ;  and  though  it  may  bring  four  or  five  shillings  he  has  no  claim, 
and  the  pawnbroker  pockets  it  all.  All  h*w  pledges — i.e.,  pledges  on 
which  less  than  ten  shillings  has  been  lent — share  the  same  fate  if 
unredeemed  within  a  year ;  and  in  this  way  vast  quantities  of  the 
clothing  of  the  poor  are  cruelly  confiscated,  with  very  disastrous 
consequences. 

Let  us  now  look  more  definitely  at  the  influence  of  pawnbroking 
on  the  poorer  classes.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  reticence 
of  pawnbrokers  and  their  customers  hides  the  extent  and  character 
of  this  tratfic  from  the  public  eye.  I  have  now  to  remark,  that  tho 
part  it  plays  is  such,  that  however  formidable  tho  results  may  he, 
their  organic  connexion  with  pawnbroking  is  apt  to  pass  unobserved. 
Thus,  Alexander  Hutcheson  is  tried  at  Dundee  for  the  murder  of 
liis  wife.  The  jury  recommend  mercy  on  the  ground  of  the  strong 
provocation  given  by  the  woman  by  aud  during  her  drunken  fits* 
Bat  only  those  who  ask  themselves,  **  How  could  she  get  drink  if  tho 
man  kept  his  wages  out  of  her  hands,  and  proclaimed  himself  irre- 
sponsible for  her  debts  ?  " — can  see  the  terrible  significance  of  tho 
following  evidence  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  trial; — 

•'  Margaret  Crockatt  deponed — The  deceased  was  much  addicted 
to  drink.  Tho  prisoner  has  frequently  left  his  clothes  in  our  shop 
to  prevent  them  being  pawned* 

"  Euphemia  Baxter  deponed — My  aunt  (the  murdered  woman)  was 
in  the  habit  of  pawning  the  prisoner's  clothes  and  furniture  fur  tbo 
purpose  of  procuring  drink  ;  and  she  was  tried  and  imprisoned  for 
stealing  articles  from  our  house  and  pawning  them/' 

Again,  a  boy  is  found  in  an  open  close  on  a  winter  morning  frozen 
to  death,  and  people  say,  "  What  dreadful  weather!  Poor  child!" 
and  do  not  know  that  the  boy  died  because  his  drunken  mother  had 


*  Exod.  xxiL  25—27*  and  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13, 17. 

f  This  casts  no  reflection  on  the  pawnbroker,    Suca  are  the  expenses  of  his 
business,  that  petty  transactions,  which  arc  most  ruinous  to  the  pledger,  are  1 
profitable  to  him* 
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pawned  the  blanket  and  the  clothes  that  ought  to  hare  kept 
warm, 

A  woman  dies  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  Yennel,  in.  Glasgow, 
Her  house  is  found  absolutely  bare.  Her  child,  in  small-pox  at  li» 
time,  is  found  lying  naked  on  some  rotten  straw ;  and  people  sicfcen 
at  the  hearth  the  woman,  and  deplore  her  drunken  luinte, 

and  wonder  that  nobody  bad  compassion  enough  to  give  her  some 
clot  lies,  at  least  for  the  child.  They  do  not  know  that  the  womia 
was  earning  good  wages,  had  furniture  enough  a  little  time  before, 
and  got  in  charity  clothes  enough  for  herself  and  a  dozen  cb 
but  that  these  only  fed  the  flames,  for  as  fast  as  she  got  them  iht 
Converted  them  into  money  for  drink  at  the  pawnbrokers, 

A  man  dressed  like  a  farm  servant  is  found  concealed  in  a  etaUe 
yard,  in  the  parish  of  Houston,  lie  has  broken  open  several  of  the 
servants'  clothes  chests,  and  pawn  tickets  are  found  upon  bun  to 
Connect  him  with  several  daring  burglaries,  John  DelvhVs  f 
is  entered  by  the  police,  aud  a  quantity  of  stolen  property  discovered; 
also  eighty  pawn  tickets,  including  nearly  fifty  that  relate  to 
and  silver  watches,  all  stolen,  and  pawned  at  a  neighbouring  pa* 
broker's.  Young  women  are  brought  up  before  the  magistrate  on  the 
charge  of  embezzling  pieces  of  work  given  out  to  them  from  wire* 
hous<^ ;  bojl  and  girls  are  brought  up  charged  with  stealing  boob, 
doormats,  workmen's  tools,  clothes  from  railings  and  waahing-greeni, 
and  other  articles  of  no  use  to  them  personally,  but  which  have  bees 
readily  (it  may  be  unsuspiciously)  converted  into  money  by  tbo 
pawnbroker.  Yet  few  seem  to  reflect  that,  but  for  a  trafiV 
pawn  or  low  broking)  to  transmute  such  goods  into  moi 
would  be  no  temptation  to  steal  them,  and  that  the  assertion 
cibly  made  by  Mr.  Levy,  the  Edinburgh  detective,  is  as  cl< 
dictate  of  reason  as  of  experience  ; — "  The  resetter  make* 
thief."  * 

Finally,  some  depression  in  trade  throws  multitudes  of  people  ool 
of  employment  for  a  time  :  and  instantly  there  is  a  cry  of  starvation ; 
the  poor-houses  are  crowded,  the  country  and  suburban  roads  swum 
with  fresh  beggars  ;  girls,  goaded  by  want,  take  to  the  streets ;  ao4 
even  the  prisons  begin  to  till  with  criminals  of  a  new  class.  PeojJa 
naturally  wonder  that  men  and  women  previously  earning 
wages  should  no  sooner  be  thrown  out  of  employment  than  they 
themselves  in  want*  Only  those  who  take  the  trouble  of 
for  the  cause  find  out  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  work 
people,  earning  twice  and  three  times  as  much  as  is  needed  for  i 
support,  aro  tempted  to  live  up  to  and  even  beyond  their  meaai 
because  the  pawnbroker  promises  to  float  them  over  any  temporary 
difficulties  that  may  arise,  by  loans  on  their  personal  effects ;  and 


the 


*  Jn  119  capes  of  theft  (other  than  of  money  and  provisions)  tried  before  tbt 
Sheriffs  of  Lanarkshire,  In  the  lower  ward,  in  the  \  100  pawnbroker* od 

brokers  were  la  the  lists  of  witnesses    and  in  last  Ulasgow  circuit,  18  in  28  neb 
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that  even  in  their  palmiest  days  they  are  walking  on  th$ 
ik  of  poverty. 

though  people  witness  with  grief  and  alarm  the  prevalence 
ridence,  of  moral  and  physical  destitution,  drunkenness,  and 
*y  do  not  see  how  much  of  all  this  would  not — nay,  how 
it  could  not— exist  but  for  the  readiness  with  which  anything 
s,  or  can  borrow,  or  steal,  may  be  converted  into  cash  at  the 
ker's  or  broker's.  It  needs  personal  investigation.  Still 
needs  inquiries  by  and  through  men  whose  business  makes 
mate  with  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  poor,  and  who  at 
3  time  have  no  motive  to  deceive— men  such  as  superin- 
of  police,  governors  of  reformatories,  missionaries,  clergy- 
schoolmasters,  in  poor  districts.  And  lest  it  should  seem 
statements  are  rather  hasty  generalizations  than  the  sober 
of  reason  and  experience,  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  a  few 
official  testimonies  of  great-weight,  selecting  the  passages 
3mize  their  statements. 

-overnor  of  the  Glasgow  Reformatory  says : — "  But  for  the 
thousands  of  homes  would  not  be  the  dreary  dens  they  are  ; 
d  so  many  of  our  children  find  their  way  into  the  jail.  There 
uise  more  prolific  in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of 
crime.  The  whole  system  of  pawnbroking  needs  revision, 
in  a  thousand  has  any  conception  of  the  monster  evils  it 
is  at  present  conducted,  on  society ." 

[atron  to  the  Glasgow  House  of  Refuge  for  Females  gives 
ases,  and  adds,  "  These  are  a  few — alas  !  not  the  worst — of 
rerless  cases  I  could  give  where  the  pawnshop  has  lent  its  aid 
ter  ruin  of  the  poor  girls  who  seek  admission  into  this  house." 
luperintendent  of  Police  in  Dumfries  says : — "  Stolen  goods 
uently  found  both  in  pawnbrokers'  and  brokers'  shops.  I 
pinion  that  the  traffic  carried  on  in  these  shops  gives  great 
^ement  to  thieves,  by  offering  a  ready-money  market  for 
roperty." 

luperintendent  of  Police  in  Paisley  says  : — "  My  experience 
ietection  of  crime  for  the  last  fifteen  years  warrants  me  in 
hat  in  nine-tenths  of  the  thefts  committed  by  juveniles,  the 
'  finds  its  way  into  brokers'  and  pawnbrokers'  shops,  so  that 
not  for  their  existence  and  the  facilities  they  afford  for  the 
of  every  conceivable  species  of  property,  juvenile  delin- 
nrould  almost  cease  to  exist.  The  same  remark  is  equally 
le  to  adults  commencing  a  career  of  crime."  These  remarks 
cially  applicable  to  low  brokeries. 

luperintendent  of  the  Ayr  Police  says  : — "  I  have  often  won- 
w  the  system  of  broking  and  pawnbroking  could  have  so  long 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any 
tde  so  pernicious  to  society  so  inadequately  guarded  against, 
rages  drunkenness  and  crime,  especially  among  females,  and 
f  both  sexes.  These  pawnshops  and  brokeries  are  made  the 
Les  of  stolen  property." 

8  8 
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Clergymen  of  long  experience  in  home-mission  work  Lave  stated 
as  a  conviction  strengthening  every  day,  that  M  cases  in  which  people 
are  driven  by  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker-  are  not 
one  to  a  thousand  of  cases  where  it  is  from  sheer  improvidence,  or 
love  of  drink." 

A  missionary  in  Glasgow  lias  known  women  strip  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  and  pawn  the  grave  clothes  to  get  drink. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  writing  on  the  10th  of  February,  1861,  says  : — "Toa 
could  not  possibly  have  a  stronger  opinion  against  pawnbroking  thin 
I  have.  When  I  had  more  to  do  than  I  now  have  with  the  low  and 
lowest  classes  of  the  people,  I  used  to  consider  their  ruin  accomplished 
whenever  they  turned  their  steps  to  the  pawnbroker's.  All  tint 
remained  was  a  work  of  time  ;  but  they  were  on  the  rail,  and  ruin 
Of  all  that  was  precious  and  promising  was  the  terminus  adquem? 

The  City  missionaries  of   Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  drawn 
up  statements  of  the  effects  they  find  pawn  and  low  In- 
ducing in  their  districts.     Those  who  are  aware  of  the  op| 
these  men   have  of  discovering  what  agencies  are    elevating  and 
what  agencies  are  degrading  the  classes  they  work  an  U  feel 

the  force  of  the  fact,  that  thi^y  unanimously  and  mibositatinglj 
denounce  pawnbroking  as  (to  use  their  own  words)  "one  of  thematf 
powerful,  degrading,  enslaving  enemies  with  wrhich  they  bare  10 
contend. n 

Schoolmasters  in  poor  quarters  of  the  city  tell  me,  that  parent^ 
tempted  by  the  facilities  for  raising  money  on  pledge,  live  up  to 
means  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  money,  owiug   to  sickness, 
accidents,   loss  of  work  or  dissipation,  they  pawn   tlnir  chii 
clothes,  thus  preventing  the   children  from  attending  school,  and 
allowing  them  to  pick  up  their  morale  in  the  streets. 

Governors  of  poor-houses   tell  me  that  they  h.  stamp  die 

paupers*  clothes  to  prevent  them  from  being  pawned  ;  and  that  dollies 
given  out  in  wintry  weather  are  in  a  vast  number  of  coses  pawned 
for  drink. 

Finally,  the  pawrn  office  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  savingf* 
banks.     Like  a  upas-tree,  it  so  taints  the  moral  atmo  round 

it  that  religious  and  other  benevolent  ageucir  rcely  live  in  it 

In  statistics  published  in  1856  by  the  Glasgow  City  Mission,  v. 
divides  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city  into  fifty-four  district*,  it  ap 
pWfl  that  in  ten  of  those  abounding  "in  miserable  houses,  some  «f 
them  unfit  for  hogs,  numbers  consisting  of  single  or  double  rooms, 
where  two,  three,  or  four  families  all  huddle  together,'*  the  following 
appear  as  the  proportion  of  savings*  banks  to  public-houses  aad 
* pawns"  licensed  and  unlicensed: — 

90  "Pawns/1 
174  Public-houses, 
3  Savings'  Banks ! 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  pawn  traffic  is  working  infinite  inischief. 
It  degrades  masses  of  the  people,  destroying  their  self-relianco  sod 
therefore  their   self-respect     It   materially    retards    the  religio 
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ucational  training  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  leads  to 
rokenness,  and  crime. 

rhile  admitting  all  this,  argue  that  working  men,  met 
•r  difficulties,  have  been  able,  by  borrowing  money  on 
effects,  to  escape  destitution.  Granted.  But  is  it  enough 
perpetuation  of  a  system,  that  it  rescues  one  man  from 
ile  dragging  a  hundred  into  it  ?  And  that  pawn- 
infinitely  more  harm  than  good,  no  one  who  calmly 
evidence  will  deny.  The  very  vice  of  improvidence 
)fesses  itself  the  necessary  antidote  is  in  an  incalculable 
d  fostered  by  itself. 

has  grown  up  with  the  idea  that  when  provisions  are 
9  low  it  would  be  impossible  for  him,  without  the  aid 
ker,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door.  The  impression 
of  all,  the  amount  a  working  man  can  raise  on  hiB 
i  is  very  limited — a  few  pounds  at  the  most;  and  when 
•y  he  is  reduced  to  absolute  destitution.  I  have  asked 
nrho  have  spent  their  lives  labouring  amongst  the 
f  they  ever  knew  an  honest  thrifty  man  unable,  in 
icted  difficulty,  to  borrow  as  much  on  his  personal 
3  could  on  his  personal  effects.  The  answer  has 
,  "  Never."  The  fact  is,  emergencies  that  would  soon 
-frequenter  only  show  the  provident  man  how  highly 
His  habits  are  known,  and  shopkeepers  supply  him 
irsons  from  whom  he  never  looked  for  aid  help  him  * 
llties  in  many  ways.  Society  can  ill  afford  to  let  a 
go  down,  and  it  hardly  ever  does, 
imonstrable  that  even  the  man  hitherto  improvident 
with  the  pawnbroker's  help  without  pinching  him- 
han  he  is  actually  doing.  When  he  puts  his  effects  in 
her  to  redeem  them  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is  to  redeem 
ily  do  it  by  saving  as  much  money  as  he  borrowed,  that 
ras  needed  to  float  him  over  his  difficulties.  The  same 
las  money  applied  to  provision  for  the  future  instead 
the  past  renders  him  independent  of  the  assistance  of 
r.  If  he  is  not  to  redeem  his  goods,  he  had  better  sell 
he  can  get  more  for  them  than  on  them.  Therefore, 
n  redeem  his  pledges  or  not,  the  assistance  of  the 
unnecessary. 

jssary  is  not  pawnbroking,  but  frugality.  I  have  heard 
3  speak  as  if  higher  wages  alone  were  needed  for  the 
)  poorer  classes.  But,  without  frugality,  higher  wages 
nore  reckless  expenditure.  The  City  missionaries 
,re  in  their  statement  that  it  is  generally  those  who 
dy  wages  that  keep  themselves  in  greatest  poverty. 
i  Glasgow  tells  me  that  his  missionary,  calling  lately 
I  woman  in  his  district,  found  them  preparing  to  go  to 
nth  the  grate,  the  last  article  not  already  there.  Yet 
ing  at  the  time  29s.  a  week. 
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I  have  heard  others  among  the  improvident  poor  inveigh  bitterly 
against  our  social  organization  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings. 
It  is  a  great  mistake.  If  the  working  man  is  to  better 
tion,  the  change  must  begin  within  him,  No  gigantic  revolution  is 
peedfld  ;  no  gigantic  revolution  would  serve  the  purpose.  Though 
society  were  upheaved  from  its  very  depths,  and  all  orders  of  men 
mixed  confusedly  together,  the  laws  of  nature  remain  immutable,  and 
from  out  the  chaos  the  provident  man  must  rise  to  the  surface,  &u J 
the  improvident  man  must  sink. 

A  man  so  poor  that  he  cannot  save  something    is  scarcely  to  bo 
found.     Paying  as  he  goes  is  itself  a  saving  :  and  if  this  plan  were 
universally  adopted,  almost  everything  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than   it  is.     But  a  man  can  do  more.     I  do  not  mean  by  pinching, 
for  truo  economy  consists  not  in  hoarding  money  at  the  exp< 
one's  comfort,  hut  in  saving  money  to  increase  one's  comfort  and  to 
secure  it.     Many  a  man  who  thinks  himself  miserably  poor  tbrowi 
away  a  good  deal  of  money  in   pence  and  halfpence  and  o<' 
penccs  ;  and  what  a  man  can  afford  to  throw  away  he  can  afford  to 
save.     Indeed,  many  a  one  would  willingly  save  these   od 
he  thought  any  good  would  come  of  it.     But  he  does  not  think  how 
rapidly  they  accumulate  into  large  sums.     He  sees  others,  once  poor 
as  himself,  now  risen  to  comparative  affluence  ;  hut  he  dors  not  know 
that  their  resources  originated  in,  and  long  depended  on,  p 
savings,  such  as  are  within  his  own  power.     He  cannot  thiuk  that  tae 
water  flowing  down  the  hill  in  copious  streams  ascended  in 
cep tilde  vapour.     One  would  suppose  that  the  little  ragged  childrw 
who  hake  mud  pies  and  disport  themselves  in  the  gutter  finger  •* 
little  money  as  any  class  in  the  community  ;  yet  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  in  he  longing  to  a  ragged  school  near  where  I  uV« 
accumulated  £100  within  three  years.     I  know  persons  in  huinWa 
circumstances  saving  from  five  to  twenty -five  pounds  a  year  wbo 
thought,  before  they  fairly  tried  it,  that  they  could  not  spare  a  penny* 
It  needs  only  a  beginning.     The  savings'  bank  has  been  the  gateway 
to  many  a  competence  and  many  a  fortune.     It  is  the  proj 
tutc  for  the  pawnshop. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  the  formation  in  all  our  principal  towns 
of  associations  for  carrying  out  to  its  full  extent  the  system  of  penoj 
savings*  banks  as  a  most  needful  supplement  to  thatsystei 
destined,  I  believe,  to  work  a  gradual  but  a  glorious  change  in  Ina 
habits  of  the  people — Mr.  Gladstone's  system  of  Post  Office 
Thousand!  who  would  not  lay  by  for  a  Post  Office  Bank 
deposit  their  odd  coppers  in  a  bank  opened  in  their  place  of 
ness ;  and  thousands  who  never  have  an  odd  shilling  have  often 
an  odd  penny.  The  proposed  associations  coutd,  by  getting  penny 
banks  opened  in  connexion  with  churches,  schools,  public  v 
factories,  warehouses,  and  wherever  else  sufficient  local  securitj 
could  he  obtained,  also  by  lectures,  tracts,  annual  sermons  from  the 
ministers,  and  other  means,  so  promote  frugality,  that  pawn  hi 
if  it  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  would  inevitably,  when  the  pretext  of 
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dishing  a  resource  to  the  improvident  could  no  longer  be  urged, 
v  itself  an  unmitigated  and  no  longer  tolerable  curse. 
Along  with  these  social  measures,  others  of  a  legislative  kind  might 
be  advantageously  adopted  with  the  view  of  diminishing  this  demo* 
ralizing  trade.  Pawnbrokers  should  be  licensed  like  low  brokers, 
not  by  the  Excise,  but  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  in  a  condition  to 
learn  how  the  business  is  conducted,  and  when  licenses  ought  lo  be 
refused  or  revoked.  Finally,  the  imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  on 
pawntickets,  without  permission  to  the  pawnbroker  lo  exact  higher 
interest  than  at  present,  would,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
pawnbrokers  themselves,  sweep  away  by  one  mighty  stroke  the  half 
of  their  enormous  business — the  very  half,  as  is  well  known,  which  is 
fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  people.  The 
ract  principles  of  free  trade  are  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme 
when  they  are  made  to  interfere  with  higher  principles.  In  their 
application  they  must  be,  they  always  have  been,  modified  by  circum- 
stances. The  sale  of  unwholesome  meats  and  the  sale  of  poisons 
have  bee i  ageongly  interfered  with  because  they  were  found 

(to  an  extent  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  pawnbrokmg)  detri- 
mental to  the  public  weak  Still,  it  is  to  social  rather  than  legislative 
sures  that  we  must  look  for  the  extinction  of  this  pawn  traffic. 


measures 
Characi 


racier  of  Working  Class  Association  in  Knyland  and  Italy, 
By  S.  CitAUFURD. 

As  the  social  condition  of  the  working  class  becomes  a  subject  of 
wider  study,  it  becomes  one  of  greater  interest,  For  a  long  period 
their  history  was  a  dead  level  of  mere  inorganic  life.  Then  patches 
of  verdure  appeared  here  and  there,  in  the  shape  of  efforts  after 
material  prosperity  and  protection  of  trade  interests.  Guilds, 
lodges,  and  other  associations  sprang  into  existence  for  the  purposes 
of  mutual  protection  and  pecuniary  assistance.  Afterwards,  what 
were  called  unions  arose — "trades  unions"  they  came  to  be  named — 
the  objects  of  which  were  to  keep  trades  exclusive,  t"  fence  off 
intruders,  and  latterly  to  keep  up  wages,  and  lastly  to  raise  them. 
Setting  aside  the  wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  justice,  of  the  methods 
time  to  time  adopted  to  secure  these  ends,  it  most  be  admitted 
that  the  ends  themselves  denoted  the  rise  of  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  working  cla^s  interests,  and  even  of  moral  duties*  But  if 
we  extend  our  view  from  England  to  the  Continent,  we  shall  lind 
higher  aims  aud  more  national  objects  cropping  up.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  associations  of  working  men  have  begun  to  use  the  loftier 
Lin- u  a  ire  of  duty,  where  in  England,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
we  only  hear  the  hard  language  of  right  The  trades  unions  of 
England  seek  increase  of  wages  ;  they  talk  of  private  interests,  but 
rarely  in  a  tone  of  public  spirit,  or  with  regard  to  national  character. 
The  public  reputation  of  the  working  class  is  seldom  adverted  to  in 
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tin.'  laws  of  these  societies.  One  publication  has  just  started  into 
existence  which  takes  this  tone,*   hut   tl  y  of  it  shows  the 

rarity  of  the  thought     Masonic  Lodges,  Odd  Fellows  societies,  and 
kindred  friendly  associations,  are  partly  convivial  and  pai 
dent   urnr  benevolent  in    character.      They   promote    sociality  and 
fraternity  ;  they  seek  to  give  support  in  sickness,  and  assista: 
survivors  at  death.     These  objects  are  useful,  but  their  sphere  if 
private.     The  only  wTay   in   which  any   public  sentiment    is  ever 
betrayed  is  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  societies  place  their 
members  above  the  necessity  of  receiving  parochial  relief.     But 
is  little  referred  to  as  a  reason  why  new  members  should  join.    The 
fact  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  defence  of  these  societies  when  tbey 
are  menaced  by   some  parliamentary  measure,  or  when  they  auk 
some   parliamentary  assistance  or    protection.      The    sentiment  of 
national  pride  in  independence  of  Poor  Lavs  he  import- 

ance of  working  men  as  a  body  maintaining  a  high  position  in  respect 
of  self-support,  is  made  very  little  of  in  public  addresses  by  the 
leaders  of  these  associations.  The  trades  unions  of  Great  Britain 
have  no  public  object.  It  has  been  suggested  that  trades  organ  i  ra- 
ti on  >  m i£ ht  be  usetl  for  political  purposes  ;  but  it  has  never  beta 
done.  What  might  have  been  expected,  namely,  that  the  policy  of 
trades  union  movements  would  bo  regulated  with  regard  to  the 
political  and  public  reputation  of  the  working  class,  as  a  body,  has 
in  only  a  very  limited  degree  been  manifested*  Private  interests 
have  bee  n  e  very  t  h  i n  g ,  pu  hi ic  charact  I  y  a  1 1  y  t  h  i  1 1  g ,     N  o  doubt 

this  will  change  for  the  better  before  long.  Mr.  Raskin's  *  rilliaat 
and  impassioned  writings  on  art,  which  have  done  so  much  to 
inspire  industry  with  lofty  aims,  will  yet  serve  to  rai  ighsh 

workman  above  the  low  level  of  mere  trade  interests  and  considera- 
tions. The  only  class  of  artisans  in  England  who  manifest  higher 
sentiments;  approaching  those  displayed  by  working  men  in  Italy, 
are  tbe  co-operators.  The  leaders  of  this  movement  have  always 
placed  public  objects  before  them.  The  most  distinguished  and  *uc- 
11 1  of  these  societies,  that  of  Rochdale,  sets  the  example  of 
devoting  a  portion  of  its  funds  to  educational  purposes.  The  object 
of  these  directors  of  co-operation  was  not  only  to  benefit  their  im* 
hers  pecuniarily,  but  to  raise  tbe  position  of  their  order.  The  0#- 
operators  intend  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  country; 
their  object  is  not  merely  to  create,  but  also  to  distribute  wealth, 
and  to  render  the  working  class  self-supporting  and  self-con  trolling. 
They  contemplate  the  organization  of  labour,  and  the  public  moral 
influence  of  industry.  They  stand  alone  among  working  men  is 
England  as  having  wholesome  public  ambition. 

In  France  there  has  been  mixed  up  with  all  trade  societies  a  con- 
siderable element  of  theoretic  and  public  »entiment»  S«imettm«  it 
has  been  melodramatic,  and  often  coercive  in  spirit ;  but,  with  all  its 
errors  of  method  and  inflation  of  aim,  it  deserves  respect  for  public 
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spirit.  There  is  no  permanent  life  in  a  nation  until  the  common, 
people  have  national  aims  and  regard  to  tbo  opinion  of  the  higher 
classes ;  until  the  order  of  industry  looks  to  reputation  as  well  as  the 
order  of  property, 

Some  efforts  at  industrial  association  among  the  Italian  people  are 
full  of  hopefulness,  and  not  without  instruction  to  artisans  at  home. 
Th«-  Association  of  Genoese  Workmen  have  lately  drawn  attention  to 
the  duty  of  the  Italian  Government  intrusting  all  public  works  to 
Italian  workmen.  In  this  they  have  been  seconded  by  the  Society  of 
Turin  and  Bologna.  The  Genoese  Association  of  Workmen  have 
sent  a  circular  to  their  brethren,  in  which  they  express  their  deeire 
that  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Leghorn,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Palermo, 
may  become  the  centres  of  manufactures  and  of  mechanical  establish- 
ments that,  may  emulate  foreign  countries,  as  well  in  the  precision 
as  in  the  rapidity  of  the  work  and  in  the  moderation  of  the  prices. 
In  this  intention  we  recognise  the  workman  taking  that  tone  of 
national  pride  in  his  work  usually  restricted  in  other  countries  to  em- 
ployers. From  this  circular  we  may  quote  one  passage  remarkable  for 
loftiness  of  spirit,  and  which  illustrates  the  qualities  of  mind  so  often 
deficient  among  English  working  men's  manifestoes*  The  Genoese 
working  men  say,  "Material  well-being  is  not  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  Italian  workman.  Beyond  his  daily  earnings  and  the  satisfy- 
ing of  I  lis  daily  wants  there  is  the  ideal  of  duty,  the  moral  interest, 
the  education  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart.*'  Following  the  expres- 
sion of  these  noble  thoughts,  which  give  to  industry  the  sacredness 
Aid  dignity  of  a  religion,  these  <  i  workmen  go  ou  to  show  that 

they  are  not  insensible  to  the  material  improvement  of  their  families, 
but  that  this  is  not  all,  and  that  with  that  they  connect  yet  higher 
aspirations.  They  add,  "With  the  enlarged  means  of  an  honourable 
sustenance  of  labour  widely  distributed,  the  workman  will  bo  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  and  for  his  children  blessings  that  easy  ci  renin- 
stances  do  not  always  bestow,  and  our  societies  that  are  now  withering 
for  want  of  incomings  and  of  instruction  will  become  a  real  instru- 
ment of  decorous  and  free  civilization." 

Manifestoes  of  this  description  are  worthy  of  some  public  notice. 
An  inquiry  into  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  working  men's  societies 
lire  conducted  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad  would  be  of  great  value. 
Our  countrymen  are  not  less  deficient  in  noble  sentiment  than  the 
workmen  of  any  other  country,  but  they  have  been  deficient  in  public 
teachers  to  suggest  to  them  their  highest  capabilities.  The  study  of 
this  subject,  and  the  inquiries  to  which  so  faint  a  notice  as  this  may 
lead,  will  no  doubt  end  in  showing  that  English  workmen  are  moro 
advanced  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  There  are  none  of  us  who 
will  not  rejoice  at  this  result.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  useful  to  record 
facts  which  are  ascertained  with  respect  to  trades  organizations  in 
Tfcaly.  Associations  of  working  men  acting  in  the  spirit  of  which 
examples  have  been  given  have  spread  rapidly  in  the  Ottfafl  of 
Tuscany,  Lornbardy,  the  Rom agn a,  and  Southern  Italy.  That  of 
Naples  already  counts  more  than  1,200  members;  that  of  Bologoay 
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2,700.  All  these  appear  to  have  been  organized  in  imitation  of  the 
one  founded  many  years  ago  in  Genoa  by  Mazzini,  whose  important 
writings  on  association  are  little  known  to  Europe,  but  are  well 
known  by  their  fruits  in  Italy.*  But  enough  perhaps,  for  this  occa- 
sion, on  the  general  subject  of  this  brief  paper.  The  writer  does  not 
affect  to  treat  the  topic  so  much  as  to  suggest  it  for  trem 
Studies  in  comparative  anatomy  and  comparative  grammar  have  a 
definite,  a  special,  and  well-known  value.     Studies  in  comparative 

iution  may  not  have  less  use  or  less  interest  if  followed  oj) 
tainly  it  would  afford  new  light  and  high  instruction  to  the  working 
classes  of  our  own  country. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


The  Condition  of  Working  Women  in  England  and  France, 
By  Bessie  E.  Paekes. 

During  the  last  two  years  wo  have  seen  a  great  public  effort 
towards  relieving  the  difficulties  of  a  special  class  of  women- 
educated  women  who  need  a  livelihood.  And  by  dint  of  discussion 
the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  by  dial  of 
exertion  so  many  plans  have  been  tried  with  mure  or  less  success 
that  wo  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  attained  to  some  tiling  like  a 
reasonable  hope  of  abolish  trig  the  evil  in  a  due  course  of  years,  more 
particularly  since  public  opinion  is  steadily  directing  itself  to  what 
is  by  far  the  truest  remedy — a  weli-organfoed,  widely-diifusedt  and 
per  sis  teat  system  of  emigration. 

Although,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  action  has  not  diminished, 
but  still  exists,  and  will  do  so  for  many  years  to  come*  we  may  coo* 
eider  the  necessity  for  talking  and  writing  in  general  terms  about 
this   particular  class  i limine  community  to   be  at  an  cad. 

We  must  all  work,  but  those  who  are  willing  to  help  now  know 
where  and  how  to  apply. 

Leaving,  therefore,  this  difficult  and  much-vexed  question  wholly 
on  one  side  for  the  time,  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  one  which 
is  much  wider — which  may  indeed  bo  said  to  include  the  first,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  social  question  of  modem 
times,  inasmuch  as  turn  where  we  will  it  meets  the  social  refoi 
on  every  side — I  mean  the  change  which  the  last  century  has 
brought  about  in  the  condition  of  the  working  women  of  England 
and  France*  I  couple  the  two  countries  together  because  they 
essentially  represent  all  that  is  implied  in  modern  civilization,  iti 
benefits  and  its  evils,  in  an  almost  equal  degree  ;    for  if  England 

*  The  Naples  Association  was  founded  by  Maz/.ini  himself  during  his  short  nw* 
deuce  in  that  city,  then  under  the  dictatorship  of  his  friend  Garibaldi. 
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has  in  some  respects  an  advantage  in  the  race,  be  sure  that  France 
ie  pursuing  with  giant  strides,    and  that   her  capitalists  and  her 
trorkpeople  are  fast  becoming  the  duplicates  of  our  own. 
.    Every  one  agrees,  to  judge  by  the  incessant  reference  to  it  in 
the   newspapers,  that  there  is  a  certain  phase  of  European  life, 

Suliar  to  our  generation  and  that  of  our  fathers,  which  is  so 
inctly  marked  that  it  is  indeed  modern  civilization.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Charles  Mackay's  songs  were  popular  in  the  streets,  it 
Was  generally  said  to  be  the  dawn  of  something  quite  new  and 
iplendid  in  the  earth's  history,  the  immediate  herald  of  "  the  good 
time  coming,"  but  a  strong  reaction  has  taken  place  towards  an 
appreciation  of  mediaeval  times  ;  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Froude,  and  a  host 
C?  lesser  men,  have  done  battle  for  the  Dark  Ages,  and  it  is  now 

rieraily  conceded  that  Venice,  Florence,  and  Holland,  possessed 
their  palmy  days  a  very  respectable  civilization  of  their  own. 

Whether,  however,  it  be  a  marked  growth,  or  only  a  marked 
-change,  it  is  evident  that  our  ways  are  not  as  their  ways,  and  that 
an  immense  increase  of  products,  and  a  striking  uniformity  in  what 
we  produce,  together  with  a  constantly  extending  diffusion  of 
material  and  intellectual  goods,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age  of 
ateam.  England  and  France  show  them  in  every  department  of 
4beir  public  and  private  life,  and  the  treaty  of  commerce,  when  once 
Incomes  fairly  into  play,  is  destined  to  increase  them  greatly,  by 
Stimulating  each  country  to  enormous  production  of  its  own  speciali- 
ties, so  that  all  France,  unless  it  goes  to  bed  by  gaslight,  will 
probably  adopt  Birmingham  candlesticks,  and  our  Queen's  subjects 
Will  more  than  ever  be  ruled  in  their  costume  by  the  fiats  of  Lyons 
And  Paris  for  the  year. 

^  Now  the  point  to  which  I  am  coming  is  the  price  at  which  this 
neat  European  change  has  been  accomplished :  the  price  which 
(as  been  silently  levied  in  every  manufacturing  town  in  both  king- 
doms, the  great  revolution  which  has  been  so  little  noticed  amidst 
the  noise  of  politics,  and  the  clash  of  war — the  withdrawal  of  women 
from  the  life  of  the  household,  and  the  suction  of  them  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  within  the  vortex  of  industrial  life. 

Perhaps  you  will  attach  more  importance  to  what  I  say  if  I 
observe,  that  I  have  only  very  gradually  become  aware  that  this 
tendency  pervades  all  the  social  economy  of  our  time.  Figures 
alone  do  not  always  impress  the  imagination  ;  so  many  women  in 
fhe  cotton  trade,  so  many  in  the  woollen,  the  mind  loses  its  track 
•jnong  the  oughts,  just  as  the  savage  gets  bewildered  beyond  his 
awn  ten  digits.  But  in  thinking  of  governesses,  and  why  there 
teemed  to  be  such  an  inexplicable  amount  of  suffering  in  that  class, 
X  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  these  wider  and  deeper  ques- 
tions, and  have  seen  that  their  actual  destitution,  though  specially 
the  result  of  overflowing  numbers,  is  but  part  of  a  general  tendency 
an  the  part  of  modern  civilization  to  cast  on  women  the  responsibi- 
lity of  being  their  own  breadwinners,  and  to  say  to  them  with  a 
thousand  tongues,  "  If  thou  wilt  not  work,  neither  shalt  thou  eat." 
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Look  at  the  present  constitution  of  Lancashire  life  ;  suppose  the 
Am cr ic mi  war  hinders  the  supply  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent  that, 
before  we  can  reckon  on  supplies  from  our  Indian  Empire  or 
where,  the   mill  hands    are  thrown    out    of  employ,   toko    will  be 
thrown  out  of  employ  ?  Who  are  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
of  the  workpeople  ?     Women   and  girls.     You  know  what  it  is  in 
Lancashire  :  titoee  miles  upon  miles  of  dusky  red  dwellings, 
acres  of  huge  factories,  those  endless  rows  of  spinning  and  weaving 
machines,  each  with  its  patient  industrious  female  "hand/*     If  a 
catastrophe  falls  on  Yorkshire,  and  the  chimneys  of  Bradford  or 
Halifax  cense  to  smoke,  who  are  they  that  come  upon  the  poor-rates 
or  hunger  at  home  ?    Women  and  girls.     I  was  told  in  Mancl* 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  thoughtful  women  in  England,  that 
the  outpouring  of  a  mill  in  full  work  at  the  hour  of  dinner  was  such 
a  torrent  of  tiring  humanity   that  a  lady  could   not   walk  against 
the  stream  :   I  was  told  the  same  thing  at  Bradford,  by  a  female 
friend  of  my  own.     In  both  instances  the  quitting  of  the  mill  seemed 
to   have  struck  their  imaginations  as  a  typical  moment,    and  they 
flpoke  of  it  as  something  which  once  seen  could  not  be  forgotten. 

At  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  which  I  have  visited   thi 
the*  women  are  so  absorbed  into  the  mills  and  warehouses  that  little 
is  known  of  female  destitution.     In  Birmingham,  where  vast  num- 
bers of  WOmeU  are  employed  in  the  lighter  branches  of  the  metal 
trade,   (hey  may  be   seen    working   m   the  button  manufaetu 
japanning,  In  pin  and  needle  making.     In  Staffordshire  they  make 
nails,  jind  unless  yen   have  ee©U  them   I   cannot   represent   to  your 
imagination  the  extraordinary  figures  they  present — black  with  soot, 
muscular,  brawny — uu delightful  to  the  last  degree.     In  mines  the? 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  work ;  but  remember  that  they  did 
their  m it.  so  long  ago,  taking  with  men  an  equal  chance  of  fire-damp 
and  drowning,  even  being  sometimes  harnessed  to  the  carts  if  poor 
patient  hordes  were  too  dear. 

I  read  the  other  day  of  a  whipmakers*  strike,  which  took  place 
because  women  were  being  introduced  into  a  branch  of  work  for 
which  men  had  hitherto  been  employed;  but  perhaps  the  me 
press ive  thing  which  ever  came  to  my  immediate  knowledge  was  the 
description  in  a  small  country  paper  of  a  factory  strike,  in  which  a 
prolonged  irritation  existed  between  the  hands  and  the  very 
lent  firm  owning  the  works.     There  were  letters  and  speech 
and  cant  placards  on  the  walls,  and  a  liberal  expenditure  of  tor 
Saxon  language.     Now,  who  were  those  hands  "out  on 
these  people  who  made  speeches,  gathered  together  in  angry  knott 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ? — ■Women  I 

After  this,  may  I  not  say,  that  on  no  small  body  ies  in 

London,  on  no  committees  or  societies  trying  lo  struggle  with  the 
wants    of  the  time,  can  rest  the  charge  of  untaxing   women  bf 
advising  them  to  follow  new  paths,  away  from  household  shelter  ami 
natural  duties,  when  a  mighty  and  all-pervading  poi 
of  trade,  renders  the  workman's  home  empty  of  the  house  -mother** 
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esence  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  teaches  English  women  the 
advantage  of  being  **  out  on  strike." 

For  it  is  clear,  that,  since  modem  society  will  have  it  sof  women 
must  work :  M  weeping,"  which  Mr,  Kingsley  regards  as  their  ap- 
propriate employment,  in  fishing  villages  and  elsewhere,  being  no 
longer  to  the  purpose.  I  do  not  say  that  these  myriads  are,  on  the 
whole,  ill  paid,  ill  fed,  sickly,  or  immoral ;  I  only  wish  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  actually  working,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
non-domestic  labour; — labour  which  caunot  hi  carried  on  under  a 
and's  or  a  father's  roof.  And  recognising  this  apparently  hope- 
less necessity,  I  believe  it  to  he  just  and  advisable  that  printing  and 
all  such  trades  be  fairly  thrown  open  to  them;  for  we  have  to  do 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold;  with  an  imperious  nerd  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  fire  and  clothing;  and,  moreover,  as  trade  uses 
women  up  so  freely  whenever  it  finds  them  cheaper  than  men,  they 
themselves  have  a  just  claim  to  the  good  along  with  the  evil,  ;md, 
being  forced  into  industrial  life,  it  is  for  fhem  to  choose,  if  possible, 
any  work  for  which  their  tenderer,  feebler  physical  powers  seem 
particularly  adapt ed, 

Let  us  now  turn  to  France,  It  is  two  years  since  I  was  in  Lyons, 
and  with  the  introductions  of  If.  Aries  Dufour,  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  and  most  enlightened  economists  of  France,  visited 
several  of  the  ateliers  (workshops)  where  not  more  than  six  women 
are  employed  in  the  silk-weaving,  under  a  mistress,  or  whero 
sometimes  the  family  only  work  among  themselves.  The  conditions 
of  this  manufacture  are  very  peculiar,  the  silk  being  bought  by  the 
merchants  and  allotted  to  the  weavers,  who  bring  it  to  the  ware- 
house in  a  finished  state,  so  that  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  the 
bustle  of  English  trade;  there  is  comparatively  little  speculation, 
and  in  many  ways  the  work  is  conducted  in  a  mode  rendering  it 
easy  for  the  female  workers. 

Little  by  little  there  rises,  however,  a  tendency  to  an  industrial 
change.  This  subject  is  amply  and  eloquently  discussed  in  those 
remarkable  articles,  from  the  pea  of  M,  Jules  Simon,  which  ap- 
peared in  tho  Revue  des  Deux  Monde  s,  and  which  are  now  gathered 
into  a  vol n me  entitled  "i'Owrrwe,"  (the  workwoman.)  He  believes 
that  the  greater  production  which  steam  power  creates  will  gradu- 
ally tempt  the  Lyonese  merchants  to  turn  into  master  manufacturers, 
destroying  the  ateliers  and  the  family  work  in  common.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  I  only  heard  of  our  nsf slit  JSJHi mil li  actually  in  work 
on  a  large  scale,  and  that  was  some  miles  out  of  the  town,  and  had 
base  created  chiefly  on  a  religious  and  charitable  basis  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  young  female  apprentices  are  bound  for  three  years,  and  are 
under  charge  of  a  community  of  religions  women  ;  but  M.  Simon 
mentions  three  principal  houses  of  this  kind,  and  alludes  to  others. 
Adult  workwomen  are  also  received,  being  bound  for  eighteen  months. 
The  moral  advantages  of  the  surveillance  exercised  over  the  girls  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  they  are  more  readily  sought  in  marriage 
by  respectable  workmen  than  girls  apprenticed  in  Lyons ;  yet  the 
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gathering  together  of  numbers  is  surely,  in  itself,  to  be  regretted 
as  paving  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  for  the  men 
sake  of  economical  advantage,  While  families,  however,  eagerly 
seek  tho  shelter  for  their  daughters,  the  masters  make  no  profiii, 
because  they  arc  conducting  business  in  a  manner  at  variance  mtfk 
the  habits  of  the  surrounding  trade  ;  which  instantly  retrenches  it 
an  unfavourable  season  in  a  way  which  is  impossible  to  a  great  e** 
blishment  with  an  expensive  plant. 

The  very  same  idea  is  being  in  this  year  of  1861  carried  oct  a 
the  French  colony  of  Algiers  for  the  first  time.  As  I  was  an  Wf+ 
witness  of  its  commencement,  iu  the  month  of  January  last,  it  vmj 
be  of  use  for  me  to  relate  in  what  way — half-economical,  ln& 
charitable — the  germ  of  a  vast  system  of  female  industry  may  spruf 
tip.  About  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Algiers  is  a  ravine  of  At 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  description,  called  from  some  foci 
tradition  uLa  Femme  Sauvage"  It  winds  about  among  the  ftMJ 
hills,  its  sides  clothed  with  the  pine,  the  ilex,  the  olive,  and  whan 
underwood  of  infinite  variety  and  loveliness.  Wild  flowers  gra* 
there  hi  rich  profusion,  and  under  tho  bright  blue  sky  of  that  aim* 
tropical  elitnato  it  seems  as  if  anything  so  artificial  and  unnawnl 
as  our  systems  of  industry  could  hardly  exist  for  inhume ;  yet  m 
that  very  valley  young  female  children  are  at  this  very 
while  I  speak  and  you  listen,  winding  silk  for  twelve  clear 
a  day  ! 

The  conditions  of  the  case  are  as  follows : — Considerably  nearer  6» 
town  is  a  large  orphanage,  containing  about  400  children,  under  tk 
care  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Vincent  tie  Paul.  Many  of  them  are  W£ 
castes,  others  the  poorest  dregs  as  it  were  of  the  French  populating 
and  they  are  exactly  the  same  material  as  in  England  or  IrelMi 
would  he  drifted  into  workhouses.  Of  course,  in  a  place  fib 
Algiers,  of  limited  colonial  population  and  resource  I  6Nf 

matter  to  find  a  profitable  occupation  for  400  orphan  girls,  Jt 
therefore    when    M.   Redon,   (the   very  same  gentleman   wbd  hsl 

organized   M.   B *s   factory  near  Lyons,)  set  up  a  silk-wtadflf 

mill  in  La  Fern  me  Sauvage^  the  Algerine  Government,  which  pip 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  support  of  the  orphanage,  wcrcgW 
to  apprentice  thirty  girls  to  M.  Redon,  to  be  bound  from  the  ipd 
thirteen  to  that  of  twenty-one  and  to  work,  according  to  then*** 
conditions  of  Frenoh  industry,  twelve  hours  a  day.  Tae  w*k 
consisted  of  winding  the  raw  nilk  from  the  cocoon,  by  hand,  *i£rf 
by  a  slight  machinery,  and  then  in  another  part  of  the  factory 
spinning  it  by  means  of  the  ordinary  apparatus  into  skeins  of  u 
ready  for  the  market  of  the  Lyons  weavers.  Three  Sisters  flf 
Charity  accompanied  the  children,  and  were  to  superintend  them* 
all  times,  in  the  dormitory,  the  dining-room,  and  on  Sundavs,  tat* 
only  day  of  recreation.  When  the  thirty  apprentices  were  da^f 
i rained,  M.  Redon  was  prepared  to  take  seventy  more,  who  **• 
also  to  be  accompanied  by  their  devoted  superintendents;  *>  tatS 
if  not  at  this  moment,  at  all  events  before  long,  there  will  be  W 
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girls  stead il y  training  in  that  secluded  valley,  a  thousand  miles  from 
here,  the  forerunners  of  a  social  change  which  may  gradually  develop 
Algiers  into  a  manufacturing  country,  and  absorb  the  lives  of  an  un- 
told number  of  women.  I  attended  the  little  fete  of  installation, 
when  a  high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Algiers  came  to  perform 
Divine  service  at  the  little  chapel  on  the  premises  ;  ho  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  the  civic  functionaries  of  the  town,  whose  car- 
riages stood  in  the  ravine,  making  quite  a  festive  bustle*  The  two 
partners  were  gay  and  smiling — indeed,  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
good  men,  delighted  not  merely  with  the  business  aspects  but  with 
the  benevolent  side  of  their  scheme  ;  the  sisters  were  radiantly 
pleased  with  the  prospects  of  their  charges;  the  dormitories  were 
airy  and  wholesome,  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  clean  and  com- 
modious, The  hundred  girls,  after  being  taught  a  respectable  trade 
and  enjoying  careful  moral  superintendence  during  their  youthful 
years,  would  be  free  at  twenty -one,  and  would  probably  find  respect- 
able marriages  without  difficulty.  Things  being  as  they  are  in  this 
modern  life  of  ours,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  good  and  kind  scheme,  well 
and  carefully  carried  out ;  careful  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  in 
this  world  and  the  next  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  will  not  wonder  that 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  poor  children  at  their  eternal 
spinning  whenever  in  after  spring  days  I  walked  over  the  wild 
hills  and  through  the  scented  glens  of  Algiers  ;  and  that  tliey 
brought  home  to  me,  from  the  vivid  contrast  of  the  untrammelled 
nature  around  me,  what  perhaps  in  Kurope  might  never  strike  ilie 
heart  with  equal  vividness,  that  our  modem  civilization  is  in  some 
respects  a  very  singular  thing,  when  the  kind  hearts  of  a  great  nation 
can  best  show  their  kindness  to  orphan  girls  by  shutting  them  up  to 
spin  silk  at  a  machine  for  twelve  hours  a  day  from  the  age  of  thir- 
teen to  that  of  twenty-one  ! 

Eight  years  of  youthful  girlhood  with  the  smallest  possibility 
during  that  time  of  sewing*  cooking,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  with 
neither  play  nor  instruction  except  the  little  they  can  pick  up  on 
Sunday.     What  will  they  be  like  in  the  year  1869  I 

So  much  for  silk  at  Lyons  and  Algiers  ;  and  remembering  that 
at  Lyons  the  mode  of  industry  is  as  yet  very  favourable  to  women, 
let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  cotton  and  woollen  at 
Rouen  and  at  Lille,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  system  of  large  factories 
already  prevails,  Referring  to  M.  Simon's  book,  we  find  that  ho 
starts  on  the  first  page  of  his  preface  with  stating  that  he  has  passed 
more  than  a  year  in  visiting  the  principal  centres  of  industry  in 
France,  and  that  whereas  the  workman  was  once  an  intelligent  force* 
he  is  now  only  an  inteliigence  directing  a  forces — that  of  steam  ;  and 
that  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  has  been  to  replace 
men  by  women,  because  women  are  cheaper,  and  can  direct  the  Steam 
force  with  equal  efficiency.  "  A  few  years  ago,"  says  he,  **  we  had 
very  little  mechanical  weaving,  and,  so  to  speak,  no  spinning  by 
machinery  ;  now,  France  has  definitely  and  gloriously  taken  her 
place  among  the  countries  of  large  production,"  {la  grande  Industrie.) 
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He  speaks  of  the  men  gathered  together  in  regiments  of  labour 
presenting  a  firm  and  serried  face  to  the  powers  of  the  State,  no 
longer  needing  a  rallying'  cry  of  opposition  since  they  are  in  mutual 
intercourse  for  twelve  hours  a  iky.  "And  what/'  he  asks,  ** shall 
we  say  of  the  women  ?  Formerly  isolated  in  their  households*  now 
herded  together  in  manufactories.  When  Colbert,  the  Mini- 
Louis  XIV.,  was  seeking  how  to  regenerate  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  of  France,  he  wished  to  collect  the  women  into 
workshops,  foreseeing  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  suchn  coneentra- 
tion,  but  even  his  all-powerful  will  failed  to  accomplish  this  md; 
and  France,  which  loves  to  live  under  a  system  of  rigid  administra- 
tion, makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  domestic  life,  and  would  fats 
fed  itself  independent  within  four  walls.  But  that  which  Colbert 
failed  to  achieve,  even  with  the  help  of  Louis  the  Great,  a  far  mow 
powerful  monarch  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  pass.  From  tha 
moment  when  steam  appeared  m  the  industrial  world,  the  wheel,  tbe 
spindle,  and  the  dittos  broke  in  the  hand,  and  the  spinsters  and 
weavers,  deprived  of  their  ancient  livelihood,  fled  to  the  shadow  of 
the  tall  factory  chimney."  "The  mothers/'  says  M.  Simon,  "haf* 
left  the  hearth  and  the  cradle,  and  the  young  girls  and  the 
children  themselves  have  run  to  offer  their  feeble  arms ;  wh< 
lageg  are  silent,  while  huge  brick  buildings  swallow  up  thousands 
of  living  humanity  from  dawn  of  day  until  twilight  shadeeJ* 

Need  T  say  more,  except  to  point  out  that  when  one©  any  mm 
social  or  industrial  principle  has,  so  to  speak,  fairly  set  in,  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  system  stand  their  ground  with  extreme  dii 
against   the    advancing    tide,    and    that    trades    by  which    solitary 
workers  can  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood  are  every   day  decreasing 
in  value,  or  being  swept  off  into  la  grande  Industrie.     Sewing  will 
assuredly  all  be  wrought  in  factories  before  long;    the  silk 
which   formerly  stretched  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
Avignon,  has  gradually  drawn  up  to  Lyons,  leaving  the  city  of  the 
Popes    empty    and    desolate    within    its   vast    walls.       At   Dijon 
M*  Maitre  has  gathered  up  the  leather  work  of  that  ancient  capital 
into  hi 4  admirably  organized  ateliers,  where  he  employs  two  hundred 
men    and    one    hundred     women,    and    binds    prayer-books     aad 
photographic    albums   and    porte-mommies    enough    to    supply  as 
immense   retail   trade  in  Paris.      In  England  it  is  the  same:    we 
gather  our  people  together  and  together,  we  cheapen  and   cheapen 
that  which  we  produce*     Did  you  ever,  when  children,  play  with 
quicksilver,  and  watch  the  tiny  glittering  halls  attracted  in  larger 
and  larger  globules  until  they  all  rolled  together  into  one?     Suck 
is  the  law  of  modern  industry  in  England  and  France,  and  in  all 
other   countries  according   as    they    follow   the  lead  of  these   twe 
nations  in  the  theoretic  principles  of  life  which  lead  to  those  result! 
which   are  at  once   the   triumph  aud    the   dark   side    of   modern 
civilization. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  conditions  under  which  so  large  • 
proportion  of  our   national  commercial  prosperity  is  carried  on, 
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permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  practical  consequence* 
and  tl lilies  it  entails,  Nobody  can  doubt,  that  so  vast  a  social 
change  must  he  gradually  inducing  au  equally  great  moral  change, 
and  that  some  of  the  consequences  must  be  bad.  I  am  careful  to 
limit  my  expressions,  because  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  I  have 
not  spoken  to-day  of  the  poor  or  of  the  degraded,  but  of  the  hulk 

I  of  the  factory  workpeople  of  England  and  France,  and  of  large 
classes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  who  earn  their  bread  by  respectable 
industry  and  are  often  the  main  support  of  their  families.  It  is 
true,  that  I  have  heard  and  could  tell  grievous  stories  of  the  wild, 

Ilialf-savage  state  of  the  women  and  girls  in  some  districts,  in  some 
factories,  under  some  had  or  careless  masters  ;  hut  that  is  not  the 
Bide  of  things  to  which  I  with  to  druw  attention  : — it  is  rather  to 
the  inevitable  results  of  non-domestic  labour  for  women  and  to  the 
special  duties  it  imposes  on  those  of  a  higher  class.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  the  obvious  results  of  the  absence  of  married  women 
from  their  homes,  an  absence  which  I  believe  we  may  fairly  state, 
should,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  discouraged  by  every 
IbLe  moral  means,  since  the  workman  must  be  very  wretched 
1  before  his  wife's  absence  can  be  a  source  of  real  gain.  Then 
is  the  utter  want  of  domestic  teaching  and  training  during 
the  most  important  years  of  youth.  How  to  help  this  is  no  easy 
matter,  since,  whatever  we  may  do  in  regard  to  married  women,  we 
certainly  cannot  prevent  girls  from  being  employed  in  factories,  nor, 
in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  provide  other  work  for  them  if 
we  could  so  prevent  them  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  sure  deterioration  of  health  ;  we  are  as  yet  only  in  the  second 
generation,  but  any  one  who  has  closely  watched  the  effect,  often 
hottTS  in  England  and  twelve  hours  in  France,  of  labour  chiefly  con- 
ducted in  a  standing  posture  amidst  the  noise  and,  in  some  cases, 
necessary  heat  of  factories,  upon  young  growing  girls,  knows 
how  the  weakly  ones  are  carried  off  by  consumption,  or  any  here- 
ditary morbid  tendency,  and  what  the  subtle  nervous  strain  must  be 
upon  all. 

Believe  me,  there  is  enough  in  the  necessary,  and  what  we  have 
come  to  consider  the  natural,  features  of  modern  industry,  to  arouse 
the  earnest  conscientious  attention  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
employers,  and  of  all  good  women  whom  Providence  has  gifted  with 
education  and  means.  And  as  the  need  is  peculiar,  so  must  the 
help  be.  Except  in  some  isolated  cases  we  will  hope  and  believe 
that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  missionary  work.  It  is  not  to  teach 
the  wholly  uneducated,  to  reclaim  the  drunkard,  to  rouse  the  sinner  ; 
there  is  enough  of  that  to  be  done  in  England  and  France,  hut  it 
id  not  of  that  I  am  speaking.  Help  and  teaching  and  friendliness 
-are  wanting  for  the  respectable  workwoman,  such  as  have  already 
been  partly  provided  for  the  respectable  workman.  When  Lord 
Brougham,  Dr,  Birkbeck,  and  others,  started  the  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion, when  classes,  and  lectures,  and  savings'  banks,  and  co-operative 
societies  were  created,  it  was  to  help  those  who  were  willing  and 
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able  io  help  themselves,  if  put  in  the  way.  The  Christian  minis, 
ters  of  all  Churches  and  persuasions  have  generally  of  late  years 
entered  with  warmth  Into  these  secular  plans  for  the  adva 
of  their  flocks  ;  and  it  is  just  such  an  intelligent  effort,  carried  out 
by  earnest  and  intellectual  women,  which  is  required  wh< 
numbers  of  their  own  sex  are  gathered  together  to  labour.  I  d 
mean  that  the  plans  should  be  identical,  but  that  the  level  of  effort 
and  of  sympathy  should  he  the  same.  I  would  see  every  large 
factory  sustained  in  its  moral  advancement  by  female  teachers 
capable  of  entering  into  the  moral  and  physical  life  of  the  people; 
I  would  see  evening  classes,  co-operative  societies,  and  mothers' 
meeting  of  an  upper  sort,  vigorously  set  on  foot,  I  would  have 
the  amusements  of  the  younger  people  guided,  restrained,  sod 
elevated  ;  and  those  women  of  the  middle  classes  who  crave  for 
more  activity,  yet  do  not  feel  that  they  possess  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics needed  to  visit  the  very  poor,  to  nurse  the  very  sick,  or  to 
reform  the  very  degraded,  remember  that  there  is  an  immense,  an 
inspiriting  field  of  exertion,  one  demanding  intellect,  study,  sod 
sympathetic  apprehension  of  the  social  forces  now  at  work  in 
England  and  France,  which  calls  for  their  religious  endeavour  and 
intelligent  will. 


The  Condition  of  Young  Women  employed  in  Manufactorm  in 
Dublin*    By  Anne  Jellicoe. 

The  influence  of  factory  life  on  the  social  condition  of  the  work- 
women of  Dublin  is,  doubtless,  of  small  extent,  if  compared  to  it* 
effects  on  the  crowded  population  of  the  great  manufacturing  toirot 
of  England.  Yet  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  young  women  are  engaged  in  manufactories  in  this  city,  a  number 
likely  to  be  increased  as  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country 
become  thoroughly  developed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  accessible  centre  of  information,  an  estimate 
of  the  numbers  employed,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  &c*,  has  been 
carefully  prepared  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry. 

The  principal  employments  open  to  the  humbler  class  of  womea 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections, — the  trades  which  are  guarded 
from  general  intrusion  by  the  jealousies  of  "craft,"  and  those  occu- 
pations to  which  the  great  army  of  **  toilers  and  spinsters"  have  fret 
access.  To  the  first  division  belong  the  winding  of  silkt  the  wear- 
ing of  carriage  lace ;  hat,  cap,  and  bonnet  making,  tailoring,  boofc- 
closing,  brush  and  pin  making,  bookbinding,  &c.  In  the  second 
group  are  included  the  weaving  of  linen,  cotton,  and  frieze,  tae 
making-up  of  various  articles  of  clothing,  and  the  paper  tra< 
most  of  its  branches.  In  all  of  these  employments,  unless  specially 
noticed,  the  wages  average  6*.  per  week  of  ten  hours  per  day.  Tfc* 
trade  of  silk  women,  which  is  on  record  as  the  earliest  paid  brmact 
of  female  industry  in  England,  affords  employment  to  about  1W 
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young  women  as  winders  mul  pickers  of  silk,  in  the  peculiarly  Irish 
art  of  popIio  weaving,  The  winders  take  apprentices  of  twelve  years 
of  age  and  upward*,  and  receive  part  of  the  payment  for  the  wrork 
done  by  them.  The  men  employed  at  the  looms  can  earn  £2  to 
ID*,  per  week,  but  cannot   be  induced  to  make  provision   for  a 

rainy  day,"  and  many  families  are  now  suffering  severely  from  the 
depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 

The  weaving  of  carriage  lace,  fringe,  &c,  employs,  in  good  times, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  young  women. 

Over  100  not  very  healthy-looking  women  are  occupied  in  the 
finishing,  &c.,  of  hats.  The  apprentices  give  one  year  of  their  time 
without  rereiviug  wages* 

Most  of  the  employers  in  the  above-mentioned  trades  are  interested 
in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  young  women,  who  are  a  decent  or- 
derly class*  A  knowledge  of  these  callings  is  generally  handed  down 
from  one  family  to  another,  and  mental  education  is  not  so  much 
needed  as  the  hand  in  ess  acquired  by  early  acquaintance  with  the  art. 

In  the  capmakiug  there  is  a  want  of  skilled  industrious  women, 
who  may  earn  6*.  to  8*.  per  week.  The  sewing  machine  has  been 
introduced  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  only  for  ornamental  stitch- 
ing, as  the  regular  capmakers  will  not  work  at  the  machine. 

The  making  of  straw  bonnets  afforded  employment  at  one  time 
to  a  very  large  number  of  women,  but  is  now  carried  on  merely  in  a 
private  way. 

Of  the  handicraft  trades,  bookbinding  employs  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  girls,  principally  in  stitching,  folding,  &c,  Some  em  ploy  <  M 1 
see  no  objection  to  women  taking  a  higher  position  in  the  art ;  and 
in  one  respectable  house,  a  woman  successfully  manages  a  machine 
which  was  previously  attended  to  by  a  man.  The  wages  range  from 
4*.  to  16 j.  per  week.  The  operatives  take  apprentices  from  the  age 
of  twelve,  who  must  give  one  year  or  more  of  their  time  without 
wages,  according  to  their  need  of  instruction.  Though  not  required 
to  read  or  write  while  occupied  in  the  lower  departments,  education 
greatly  facilitates  their  rise  in  the  trade.  In  one  or  two  houses  girls 
are  engaged  at  very  low  wages  in  routine  work,  which  has  the  effect 
of  afterwards  lessening  their  value  as  intelligent  artisans. 

The  women  occupied  in  marine  stores  must  not  be  passed  with- 
out notice.  Their  trade  of  picking  and  sorting  rags,  though  dirty 
and  repulsive-looking,  is  easy,  and  they  are  sometimes  able  to  earn 
8*.  a  week.  Large  numbers  are  employed  in  this  way  :  and,  though 
generally  illiterate,  their  employers  give  them  a  high  character  for 
honesty.  These  women  must  not  be  confused  with  the  miserable 
creatures  who  frequent  by-lanes,  carrying  baskets  of  rude  toys  and 
sweet  stuff,  which  they  barter  with  the  street  children  for  rags,  in 
some  instances  torn  from  their  already  tattered  garments. 

The  introduction  of  sewing  machines  has  within  the  last  few  years 
given  rise  to  a  new  order  of  factories,  which  bring  together  in  large 
workrooms  artisans  whose  callings  had  previously  been  carried  on  in 
their  own  dwellings.     Nearly  500  girls  are  employed  in  bootclosing 
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in  eight  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  city;  they  earn  an 
avcrnge  of  8  s.  per  week  of  nine  hours  per  day,  the  cutters-out, 
machine- workers,  &c,  earning  the  largest  proportion  of  wages. 

Tailoring  is  another  of  the  trades  now  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
that  of  a  handicraft   to  machine  labour.     English-made  goods  are 
coming  over  at  a  price  only  to  be  met  by  the  use  of  machinery  : 
an  outcry  has  been  raised  against  the  sewing  machine,  on  the  ground 
that  greater  numbers  of  women  and  children  can  by  its  adoption  be 
admitted  to  the  trade.      The  making  of  waistcoats  is  a  remuoei 
occupation!  for  women  ;  good  workers  can  earn  fully  10*.  per 
by  hand  sewing.     It  is  difficult  to  get  clever  workers  in  this  a*  in 
many  other  trades,  and  they  often  object  to  the  restraint  of  the  work- 
room.   The  nature  of  the  two  last-named  occupations,  hitherto  carried 
oq  day  and  night  in  stifling  rooms,  where  fresh  air  was  rareh 
in  it  ted  to  BOter,  induced  such  habits  amongst this  class  of  tradespeople 
that    many    manufacturers    have    welcomed   as  a  boon    the    use  «f 
machinery,  by  which  punctuality,  order,  and  industry  are  rendered 
compulsory. 

There  are  three  pin  manufactories  in  the  suburbs  which  give  em* 
ploy  meat  to  a  number  of  females  both  in  the  factories  and  in  rooms 
in  the  city,  in  the  sorting,  mak tug-up,  &c,  of  pins  ;  all  the  actwi 
process  of  manufacture  being  now  done  by  machinery-  Those  it 
work  in  the  city  can  earn,  **  even  allowing  them  Monday,*'  said  on* 
employer,  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  week.  Many  of  these  womst 
are  of  very  low  class,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
work  promptly  executed.  This  idle  habit  of  taking  a  holiday  tie 
Monday  is  not  confined  to  the  working  classes,  but  prevails  tT€l 
among  children  at  infant  and  other  schools. 

Linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  factories  are  of  the  class  of  employment 
in  which  apprenticeship  is  not  required,  The  older  hand*  i 
beginners,  and  receive  some  payment  out  of  the  work  of  their  pupils. 
About  a  thousand  young  women,  principally  the  daughters  of  the 
poorer  class  of  tradesmen,  are  occupied  in  these  mills.  A  few  are 
clean  and  tidy,  but  the  majority  of  the  young  women  who  compose 
the  noisy  and  undisciplined  groups  that  pour  from  the  man  ufae  torus 
when  work  is  over,  though  quick-witted  in  many  ways,  are  wry 
inferior  in  appearance,  manners,  and  habits,  to  what,  with  a  little 
care,  they  might  become. 

The  culture  of  the  flax  plant,  a  product  so  exactly  suited  to  the 
climate  of  Ireland,  is  very  little  attempted,  except  in  the  province  d 
Ulster  :  there  it  has  taken  such  deep  root,  and  attained  so  flourishing 
a  growth,  that  in  the  county  Antrim  alone  (independently  of  the  pre» 
paring  processes)  over  660,000  spindles  are  at  work,  its 

fibres  into  thread,  while  4000  power  looms  are  occupied  weaving  U 
into  linen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  we  have  one  factory 
employing  about  400  women  and  girls,  who  earn  from  3#.  to  7#.  p* 
week,  according  to  their  aptitude  and  industry.  The  girls  arc  §11 
over  the  age  of  thirteen  in  this  as  well  as  in  most  other  manufactory 
so  that  schools  are  not  demanded  by  law  for  their  instruction. 
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In  one  department  of  this  factory  a  respectable  woman  acts  as 
overseer,  a  plan  which,  if  adopted  in  all  workrooms  where  girls 
are  employed,  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  benefit,  both  in 
the  moral  training  of  the  young  women,  and  as  affording  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  their  exertions  to  improve,  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  such 
situations.  The  manager  is  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
operatives,  but  Hnds  that  any  improvement  they  gain  is  QOtt&ti  raoted 
by  the  state  of  their  dwellings  and  the  habits  they  have  acquired 
there. 

A  considerable  number  of  women,  of  a  similar  class  to  those  just 
utioued,  are  employed  in  paper  mills,  of  which  there  are  several 
ear  Dublin.  The  paper  trade  in  its  higher  branches  of  cutting, 
stamping,  edging,  and  makiug-up  into  the  numerous  forms  required 
for  business  purposes,  affords  a  very  suitable  occupation  to  young 
women.  The  appearance  of  the  girls  engaged  m  this  way  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  a  large  portion  of  those  employed  in  other 
manufacturing  operations,  these  being  tidy,  intelligent-looking,  and 
generally  knowing  bow  to  read  and  write. 

One  employment  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  the 
needlewoman.  In  this  department  the  sewing  machine  PBJgptf 
supreme,  and  its  busy  whirr  will  soon  be  heard  in  every  street.  The 
females  whe  are  counted  by  hundreds  in  other  trades  may  in  this  be 
.reckoned  by  thousands,  and,  ou  account  of  the  present  duluesa  in 
most  other  kinds  of  manufacturing  employments,  fresh  recruits  of 
every  age  and  grade — from  the  tradesman's  daughter,  anxious  to 
obtain  a  few  shillings  for  the  purchase  of  dress,  to  the  reduced  gen- 
tlewoman striving  to  eke  out  a  meagre  existence, — are  now  pressing 
into  this,  the  woman's  great  resource. 

The  exercise  of  a  judicious  and  benevolent  oversight  is  here  most 
^especially  needed. 

In  eaeh  of  the  larger  manufactories  there  are  from  50  to  200 
women  employed,  who  earn  from  2s.  to  6s.  per  week  by  working  from 
nine  a.m.  till  seven  p.m.,  with  an  hour's  interval.  The  preparing, 
finishing,  &c,  of  the  work  for  each  machine  occupies  two,  three, 
or  live  girls,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  garment,  and  the  dex- 
terity of  the  machine  worker,  who  can  earn  from  7#.  to  1 5s*  per  week. 
M  This  young  lady,"  said  one  overseer,  "could  keep  a  dozen  going." 
One,  two,  or  three  cutters-out  are  also  employed  in  every  workroom, 
as  well  as  an  overseer,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  workers  from 
idling.  In  one  or  two  houses  girls  are  taught  t « *  sew  and  use  the 
machine,  and  for  this  instruction  they  pay  in  either  time  or  money. 
Que  of  the  work  mast  era  said  that  he  could  find  employmen.1  Gar  double 
the  number  of  hands  but  for  the  difEcuity  of  managing  the  sewers, 
many  of  whom  do  not  know  how  to  hold  a  needle  when  they  come  to 
the  factory,  and  often  leave  in  disgust  after  a  few  days  to  seek  some 

»and  more  remunerative  employment.     Very  many  are  quit,o 
id  with  earning  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  will  not  exert 
dves  to  obtain  more  wages.     Id  most  establishments  trained 
bands  only  are  engaged,  as  employers  cannot  afford  to  give  time  or 
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room  to  the  incapable,  many  of  wbom  offer  their  services,  wfcieb 
mibt  be  refused,  though  skilful  workers  are  in  demand,     Onemioo- 
facturcr,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  sewed  muslin  \x*k 
(now  nearly  extinct  in  Dublin,)  is  about  to  send  to  Belfast  for  rang 
women  to  manage  the  sewing  machines  in  a  millinery  establish! 
There  is  reason  to  expect  an  increased  demand  for   labour  in  tft 
branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  sempstresnc*  i 
this.     When  flax-spinning  by  steam-power  was  introduced  intodr 
Korth,  few  of  the  labouring  classes  could  have  thought  it  likely 
in  thirty  years  a  female  operative  in  a  spinning  mill  would  be  tbk 
feo  earn  double  the  amount  of  wages  which  could  then  be  obtained  V 
the  girl  at  her  wheel.     In  some  houses  the  goods,   partly  sewed  I 
the  machine,  arc  given  out  to  women  who  can  pay  a  deposit 
of  these  earn  a  Subsistence  by  collecting  their   poorer  neighbours  H 
sew  at  low  wages,  or  give  < «n  1    tjjr    woHt  Id   those  who 
courage  (and  too  often   not  clothing)  to  go   to  business 
search  of  it.    This  last-mentioned  difficulty  is,  in  one  instance* 
como  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  ladies,  wbo  having  obtained  aa 
contract  for  sbirttnaking,  have  established  the  Crimean  Home, 
the  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers  can  procure  work  to  the  extect  d 
twelve  shirts  a  week,  for  which    they  receive    6s.     Machines 
not  used  hero,  and  the  institution  is  self-supporting,  paying 
rent,  &c,  ami  furnishing  170  poor  women  with  the  means  of  Mite 
tenee,  besides  giving  them  out  of  the  profit  of  their  own  wok  I 
supply  of  blankets  and  coals  at  Christmas. 

The  Sempstresses'  Institution,  in  Grafton  Street,  affords  assJtfl* 
of  this  kind  to  distressed  needlewomen  or  strangers,  who  can  4* 
obtain  a  temporary  supply  of  work  ;  and,  as  a  kind  of  registrj  • 
kept  by  the  matron,  permanent  engagements  in  families  aw  *** 
limes  procured  for  deserving  persons.  All  who  arc  acquainted  «ii 
the  life  of  the  poor  know  how  valuable  such  assistance  is  to  A* 
who  are  often  ready  to  sink  into  lethargy  from  the  sickness  of  tekq* 
long  deferred/* 

The  reason  alleged  by  manufacturers  for  employing  tho  agwrrf 
the  mid  die  women  is  the  very  great  trouble  incurred  in  the  worfcdtf 
of  factories,  from  the  ignorance,  inattention,  want  of  energr.  «** 
great  impatience  of  restraint,  exhibited  by  the  generality  of  thetk* 
who  apply  for  employment. 

Setting  aside  all  considerations  of  national  temperament,  tfa  a* 
fluenee  of  climate,  &c,  there  are  obvious  causes  for  roost  of  ik* 
lamentable  deficiencies.  First  amongst  them  is  the  state  of  the  bom 
which  may  be  truly  called  the  seed-plot  of  society,  where  the  gns* 
number  of  these  girls  are  reared,  in  disregard  of  the  commonest  ^ 
of  health,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  their  necessity. 

The  food  with  which  they  are  sustained  is  almost  always  iarf 
cienfe  in  quantity,  and  is  invariably  deficient  in  quality, — serious  drt* 
backs,  which  their  usual  method  of  cooking   i  Jculatld  * 

obviate.    As  the  researches  of  physiologists  have  proved  that  an  & 
mate  relation  subsists  between  the  quality  of  the  labour  and  theW 
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of  the  workman,  there  is  no  doubt  thai  deficient  and  badly -cooked 
nutriment  is  a  cause  of  the  marked  listlessuess  observable  in  so 
many  of  the  working  class  ;  and  their  carelessness  of  order  and 
great  impatience  of  restraint  may  bo  traced  to  the  unsettled  habits 
acquired  in  the  street  life  and  desultory  occupations  of  their  child- 
hood. 

Another  great  di  sad  vantage,  but  one  not  under  their  own  control, 
militates  against  the  welfare  of  this  uneducated  class.  On  the 
Saturday  night,  during  auy  depression  of  trade  in  the  various  indus- 
trial avocations,  numbers  of  artisans  are  sent  adrift,  and  they  mu>t 
either  wearily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  some  new  means  of  supporter 
ive  from  the  uiiddlewoman  the  scantiest  pay  by  winch  body  and 
soul  can  be  kept  together.  In  all  such  cases  the  ignorant  and  un- 
skilled are,  of  course,  the  first  to  suffer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  most  strenuous  opponent  to  tha 
extension  of  education  amongst  the  working  classes  cannot  deny  to 
this  section  of  the  community  the  claim  which  they  have  upon  those 
whom  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  over  them  in  stations  of 
influence,  for  at  least  such  mental  and  physical  training  as  will 
enable  thera  more  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  changes  of  employ- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  their  duties  as  responsible 
-human  beings. 

The  means  of  improvement  within  reach  of  this  class  are  few 
indeed.  Infant  schools  strike  at  the  root  of  these  evils,  and  mo  there* 
meetings  are  of  use  in  fostering  a  love  of  industry,  and  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  But  for  tbe  training  of  the  ignorant 
adolescent  of  the  present  generation,  enlightened  and  experienced 
place  most  reliance  on  evening  schools,  from  which  the  indus- 
trial element  shall  not  be  entirely  excluded.  If  we  wi.-lj  for  empty 
poorhouses,  the  young  minds  of  the  rising  generation  must  be  imbued 
with  principles  of  self-ivspcct  and  independence.  If  the  young 
women  are  trained  to  be  handy,  thrifty,  and  provident  housekeepers, 
there  will  not  be  so  many  wives  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  bread- 
wiuuers  by  the  idleness  and  drunkenness  of  their  husbands. 

Penny  savings'  banks  should  be  increased.  A  home  is  required 
w  h«  are  timid  and  friendless  women  could  receive  shelter  at  moderate 
and  where  tbe  useful  but  neglected  arts  of  cooking  and  mending 
might  be  taught  and  practised  ;  and  not  the  least  important  to  the 
well-being  of  the  working  class  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
registry  of  the  various  employments  open  to  young  women,  and  the 
different  institutions  available  for  their  aid. 


POOR  LAWS  AND  CHARITABLE  RELIEF. 


The  Irish  Poor  in  Workhouse*.     Bt/  Ellen  Woodlock  and 
Sarah  Atkinson. 

THE   system  of  poor  relief,  as  established  by  law,  has  now  been 
about  twenty  years  in  operation  in  Ireland.  Is  spite  of  the  good 
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intentions  which,  no  doubt,  animated  the  originators,  the  system  has 
not  been  working  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  thoughtful  and  benevolent, 
or  of  the  public  generally. 

Tliis  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
the  present  case  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  d  by  the 

indiscriminate  application  of  rigid,  mechanical  rules,  framed  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  peculiar  chanu-ter,  temperament,  and  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  to  repress  u  pauperism  m  by  the  strong 
hand,  as  it  were,  and  the  adoption  of  a  method  which  necessitates  the 
huddling  together,  ^n  one  huge  heap  of  contamination,  irreclaimable 
Yagrants  and  the  casual  poor,  unconvicted  criminals  and  the  pare 
and  good,  the  vicious  growth  of  the  workhouse  schools  and  the 
unprotected  children  of  virtuous  parents. 

The  adjuncts  of  Christian  charity  have  been  wholly  set  asi 
carrying  out  this  particular  system  of  poor  relief ;  and  the  voluntary 
aid  which,  in  all  truly  charitable  undertaking  is  liberally  offered as<l 
eagerly  accepted,  has  been  studiously  rejected.  Whilst,  as  a  clin 
evil,  the  multitudes  of  children  known  as  M  cholera  orphans  n  and  the 
"  famine  orphans,**  as  well  as  the  large  number  of  deserted  infants 
and  children  losing  their  parents  by  death,  who  year  after  jtar 
become  chargeable  upon  the  rates,  have  been  so  dealt  with  in  work- 
houses, that  what  between  absence  of  moral  supervision,  want  of 
Industrial  training,  complete  isolation  from  all  humanizing  influents 
the  direct  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  distinct  class  to  the 
country —more  innately  vicious  than  the  wild  "  Arabs'*  of  the  streets, 
more  incorrigibly  idle  than  the  beggars  and  strollers  of  old  times— 
a  class  separated  from  the  general  population  by  very  marked 
characteristics,  and  recognised  wherever  they  go  as  *4  workhouse 
boys"  and  "workhouse  girls  ;** — a  class,  moreover,  which  once 
turned  adrift  into  the  stream  of  the  population,  or  even  temporarirf 
suffered  to  mingle  with  its  course,  is  sure  to  infuse  a  deteriorating 
influence,  which  it  needs  only  the  continuance  of  the  supply  for  some 
years  longer  to  expand  into  a  wide-spread  demoralization. 

All  classes  of  the  Irish  poor  hold  the  workhouse  in  abhorrent*. 
They  are  literally  at  death's  door  before  they  seek  relief  within  tM 
walln.  The  "neighbours1*  exhaust  themselves  in  efforts  to  aavepoor 
families  fallen  into  destitution  from  what  they  look  upon  a*  the  lawt 
degradation,  the  most  pitiable  form  of  ruin.  The  rich*  who  are 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  and  entertain  • 
kindly  feeling  for  the  poor,  are  no  less  anxious  to  avert  such  t 
calamity,  and  prove  the  earnestness  of  their  convictions  by  taxing 
themselves  heavily  for  the  support  of  institutions  which  are  in  then- 
selves  a  singularly  striking  protest  against  the  insufficiency,  cruelty, 
and  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the  relief  administered  in  workhouses 
and  which,  had  there  been  a  truly  wise  and  humane  assistance 
afforded  by  the  State,  could  only  be  regarded  as  mere  freaks  of  bene- 
volence. 

Hospitals  are  maintained  at  great  cost  to  save  a  section  of  the  ski 
poor  from  the  hard  necessity  of  claiming  relief  in  an  establishment 
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where,  for  want  of  kindly  and  sufficient  supervision,  and  through  the 
agency  of  pauper  nurses,  oftentimes  profligates  and  drunkards,  they 
•re  cheated  of  the  prescribed  restoratives,  and  even  of  their  food, 
Extensive  orphanages  absorb  immense  sums,  and  subscriptions  flow 

freely,  because  the  object  is  to  save  the  lives  of  poor  children  who 

terwise  would  be  abandoned  to  their  fate  in  the  union  workho; 
which,  it  has  been  said,  are  "  not  so  much  asylums  as  slaughter-houses 
for  the  young,"  Schools  and  refuges  of  every  kind  are  brought  to 
bear  to  rescue  young  females  from  the  certain  contamination  of  the 
adult  wards  ;  and  associations  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  visit  the 
sick  in  their  homes,  expend  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  every 
year  supporting  the  heads  of  families  when  ill,  or  accidentally  out  of 
work,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  terrible  alternative  which 
I  the  poor  man  in  the  face  under  such  circumstances— the  alter- 
native of  breaking  up  his  home,  and  scattering  his  family  through 
the  several  wards  of  the  workhouse. 

In  reality,  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  distress  existing  in  the 
country  which  is  not  touched  at  all  by  workhouse  relief.  If  it  bo 
true  that  fewer  resort  to  the  workhouse  of  late  years,  it  is  equally 
true  that  charitable  institutions  are  everywhere  on  the  increase;  and 
that  one  has  only  to  go  through  the  lanes  of  our  cities,  or  enter  the 
cabins  by  the  wayside,  to  witness  spectacles  of  as  harrowing  distTQM 
as  if  the  starving  and  wretched  bad  no  legal  claim  to  relief  in  tho 
land.  Frequently  we  have  seen  families  in  such  a  state  of  abject 
misery  as  would  make  one  fancy  the  sustenance,  no  matter  how 
scanty,  provided  by  the  rates,  and  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse  roof, 
would  have  been  eagerly  sought;  and  yet  we  have  invariably  hesitated 
to  propose  an  application  to  the  union,  knowing  that  such  a  Btep 
would  entail  (l  the  calamity  of  breaking  up  a  human  family,"  and 
inflict  upon  the  children,  at  least,  a  taint  in  morals,  which  would  bo 
y  price  to  pay  for  the  charity  of  the  workhouse  crust. 

To  account  for  tola  universal  repugnance  to  workhouse  relief,  as  at 
present  administered,  and  for  the  general  belief  in  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  follow  its  acceptance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  condition  and  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

A  most  striking  characteristic  is,  their  love  of  home  and  country, 
and  their  strong  family  affections.  With  all  their  fervid,  poetic 
nature,  and  temper  of  a  true  southern  aspect,  they  are  not  so  much 

pansivo  and  capricious  as  concentrated  in  their  feelings  and  aftec- 
ons.     Factory  lite  bfttsg  the  rare  exception,  not  the  rule,  such  a 

ing  as  herding  together  dense  masses  of  people  is  unknown;  each 
peasant  lives  apart,  even  if  he  do  not  rent  a  patch  of  land,  by  the 
cultivation  of  which,  in  addition  to  his  hire  as  farm  labourer,  he 
manages  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  When  congregated  in 
towns  and  villages,  following  various  trades,  the  different  families 
still  preserve  their  independent  character;  the  closely  packed  tene- 
ments forming,  in  reality,  but  an  aggregate  of  homes.  The  Irishman 
is  literally  rooted  in  the  soil.  He  will  stop  at  nothing,  not  even  at 
crime  sometimes,  to  keep  inviolate  that  little  scrap  of  land  which  is 
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far  more  his  *'  heaven  on  earth  "  than  is  the  rich  man's  house  Lis 
-ile."  The  enactment  known  as  "  Gregory's  Clause/1  (now 
happily  doomed,)  which  provided  that  no  one  renting  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  laud  would  he  considered  entitled  to  relief 
unless  he  gave  up  his  holding,  hud  the  direct  result  of  keeping  out 
of  the  workhouse  very  many  who  were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
distress.  He  would  not,  accept  relief  on  the  conditions  imposed, 
until  the  grasp  of  death  tightened  on  him,  and  even  then  would  not 
always  purchase  life  hy  consenting  to  a  step  which  would  tnak 
children  not  merely  recipients  of  temporary  relief,  but  life-long 
paupers. 

The  ties  of  kindred  are  equally  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  p* 
When  forced  to  seek  better  fortune  in  a  strange  country,  they  ding 
to  the  memory  of  home  with  that  painful,  passionate  tenacity  said  to 
characterize  the  natives  of  mountainous  districts,  who  faint  and  pina 
away  in  the  circle  of  low  horizons.  The  expatriated  Irishman  cmr« 
the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  faces;  fancies  all  must  £o  well  if  he  but 
gather  his  people  about  him;  Bends  the  first  gold  ho  touches  (nearly 
one  million  a  year  has  come  in  that  way)  to  bring  them  out;  and 
dreams  thus  to  find  again  in  that  foreign  land  his  old  home  in  the 
miserable  cabin  which  is  au  eyesore  on  the  landlord's  wide  domain. 
With  such  a  disposition,  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  claim 
a  kind  of  relief,  the  very  first  acceptance  of  which  may  force  him  to 
a  life-long  separation  from  friends  and  kinsfolk;  for,  having  ones 
parted  with  everything  he  possessed,  there  remains  but  a  poor  chance 
of  his  ever  being  aide  to  gather  his  own  into  a  home  again. 

Strict  morality  in  domestic  life  is  another  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  poor.  Severity  of  discipline  in  this  line  is  no  way  neutralized 
by  their  natural  kindliness  of  disposition.  Any  lapse  from  virtue  ia 
punished  rigorously ;  the  offending  member  cut  off  from  home  and 
kindred;  so  that  living  in  familiarity  with  vice  is  a  thing  unknown. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  lane  or  town  land  is  a  serious  fiheek  to  efil 
doing  of  every  kind.  It  embodies  a  sort  of  traditional  code,  and  has 
all  the  force  and  permanence  of  such  an  influence,  h  stood  them  in 
good  stead  when  education  was  not  to  be  bad,  and  is,  in  iact,  ifcl 
practical  expression  of  a  dee]*  religious  feeling.  When  set  Q 
such  salutary  bonds,  it  lines  badly  with  the  poor.  And  it  is,  in  r. 
the  absence  of  this  sort  of  restraint,  the  withdrawal  from  old  sei 
tions,  and  removal  from  the  daily,  hourly,  influences  of  their  old 
religion,  which  make  the  Irish  settled  abroad  so  unlike  the  Irish  a* 
home,  rendering  them  too  often  the  curse  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  workhouse  system  has  done  its  best 
to  cast  down  the  barriers  which,  in  common  lite,  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  by  forciug  the  modest  and  the  shameless  into  unnatural 
companiouship,  delivering  up  the  innocenl  to  the  of  the  re- 

probate and  designing,  and  rearing  children  without  home  afl&h 
or  social  lies,  and  so  distorting  their  natural  disposition  as  to  render 
them,  when  they  do  leave   the  workhouse,  impervious  to  infli 
which  keep  the  youth  of  other  classes  in  the  right  way. 
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The  healthy  moral  tone  which  prevails  outside  the  workhouse  is 
-accompanied,  generally  speaking,  by  an  equally  healthy  physical 
type.  The  cab  hi  doors  throughout  the  country  swarm  with  chubby, 
<sheerful  youngsters.  Under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions  they 
grow  up  well.  The  young  men  make  a  creditable  appearance  in 
the  army  and  in  the  constabulary  ;  and  the  agricultural  labourers, 
when  good  food  puts  muscle  on  them,  and  a  fair  clay's  wages  givei 
them  heart,  work  as  well  as  any  men.  The  youug  women  of  the 
country  are  singularly  good-looking.  Such  as  are  met  with  on  the 
Kerry  hills,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara  especially,  are  studies  for 
.an  artist  :— straight  of  stature,  light  of  limb,  with  sometimes  the 
dark  tint  of  true  Milesian  blood,  and  sometimes  the  sunnier  -.  in- 
flexion of  a  fairer  race.  They  are  joyous,  free-hearted,  gentle.  They 
take  instruction  readily,  can  learn  any  handicraft,  and  are  not  dis- 
inclined even  to  the  rudest  labour,  as  we  can  testify  who  have  often 
seen  them  at  work  in  the  bogs  during  tin-  turf-culting  season,  or 
carrying  loads  of  manure  through  ploughed  fields,  at  wages  not  rating 
above  sixpence  a  day. 

Wide  is  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  offspring  of  the  work- 
Louse.  One  half  of  the  young  children,  it  is  computed,  die  off  at 
once.  It  is  not  the  wmst  fate  tliut  could  hefal  them  to  get  their 
"discharge  from  the  workhouse"  in  this  rude  fashion,  though  one 
shudders  at  the  waste  of  life  implied.  The  children  in  the  schools  are 
jniserable  objects, — joyless,  downcast,  stupid,  stunted- — deformed  with 
I o  n . fu I ous  affec tions,  d i s H g u re d  with  o ph  1  hal m in>  They  are  sc a r e e ly 
to  be  recognised  as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  those  whu  are 
d,  no  matter  how  hardly,  outside  the  workhouse.  In  character 
and 'conduct  the  same  contrast  is  observable.  And  yet,  with  such 
plastic  clay  in  hand  as  the  children  of  the  race  we  have  described, 
it  ought  not  to  he  a  difficult  problem  to  mould  them  into  hardy,  labo- 
rious, intelligent  citizens.  But  the  fairest  specimens  of  1  pad  ieian 
stock  could,  by  disregard  of  sanitary  laws,  and  want  of  kindly  <  ^ri- 
se ientious  care,  be  just  as  effectually  stunted  in  body  and  stultified 
in  mind.  Neither  should  it  have  been  difficult  to  rear  and  educate 
the  children  with  whose  support  the  State  is  charged,  so  as  to  make 
them,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible*  rate-payers  instead  of  rate- 
consumers. 

All  this  has  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  and,  in  the  case  of 
females  especially,  with  most  disastrous  consequences.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  get  off  one  way  or  another.  We  know  of  flfttp 
union  in  which  there  are  only  fifty  boys  from  nine  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  to  250  girls  of  the  same  age*  But  the  workhouses  are  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  idle,  ignorant,  often  refractory  girls,  either 
brought  up  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  or  utterly  spoiled  by  a  sojourn 
in  the  adult  wards,  whom  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  provide  for  in 
any  way.  Either  they  are  so  totally  unacquainted  with  everything 
relating  to  ordinary  life,  so  undisciplined  in  temper,  so  little  amenable 
to  kindness,  so  lazy  and  apathetic,  that,  when  sent  to  service  or 
■apprenticed  out,  no  cue  can  put  up  with  them,  and  they  speedily 
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return  to  tho  place  tbey  came  from  j  or,  they  have  got  naturalized 
to  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse,  and  prefer  the 
license  and  riot  of  tho  wards  to  the  seemliness  and  exertion  of 
an  industrious  life  outside-  Even  when  they  begin  with  a  good  in- 
teution  to  do  some  thing  for  themselves,  it  is  fatal  to  their  progress 
to  remember  in  every  vexation,  temptation,  and  difficulty,  that  there 
is  such  a  refuge  for  idleness,  pcrvi  ;md  vice,  as  the  insti- 

tution which  was  their  home  and  training  school* 

In  one  workhouse  there  are  at  present,  in  a  single  division,  about 
fifty  such  characters.  Valuable  returns,  furnished  by  guardians  of 
two  different  unions,  show  the  little  chance  there  ia  for  girb  thus 
hrought  up.  In  one  case,  165  girls  apprenticed  out  in  the  course  of 
three  years.     Of  these  : — 

71   wci'i"  re-admitted  to  the  workhouse; 

13  absconded t  or  left  their  employ*  " 

81   there  was  no  account  of; 

18  wero  reported  as  going  on  well. 

165 

In  the  other  case,  160  young  women  were  at  one  time  provided 
With  clothes  to  enable  them  to  get  employment ;  and  of  these,  fifty- 
eight,  or  about  one-third,  found  their  way  back  to  the  workhouse, 
after  an  average  time  spent  in  service  of  two  months  and  a  half!  Tber 
were  all  habituees  of  the  workhouse;  one  with  another  resid 
eight  years,  some  thirteen  and  sixteen  years,  and  none  leas  thia 
three  years. 

Eighty-three  women,  with  two  exceptions  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  were  at  one  time  in  the  sewing-room  of  the 
workhouse : — 

38  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  ; 
7  had  been  there  for  a  period  of  10  years ; 

11  »>  n  5     *» 

*  tt  »  **     » 

9  „  „  1  year ; 

11  less  than 1     „ 


83 

This  is  a  sad  account ;  and  yet  it  does  not  represent  the  wfr 
state  of  the  case-  For  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  those  who  do  i 
return  to  the  workhouse  they  first  passed  through  are,  for  thai  I 
getting  on  well  in  life.  Workhouse  girls  throng  the  streets,  are  to 
be  found  in  Magdalen  asylums,  in  reformatories,  in  ponitentiari**. 
in  convict  prisons ;  and  get  mixed  up  here  and  there  with  the 
general  population,  in  a  manner  not  beneficial  to  the  latter.  From 
time  to  time  many  have  been  sent  adrift  as  emigrants.  One  union 
sent  out  223  in  one  year,  and  thus,  as  a  guardian  expressed  it,  "got 
rid  of  a  great  many  refractory  girls  1"  Many  of  these,  it  appears 
from  accounts  subsequently  received,  turned  out  very  badly.     They 
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were  not  prepared  to  face  the  world  ;  and  could  come  to  no  good, 
and  did  not. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  check  the  evils  of  the  work- 
house system.  The  following,  at  least,  are  simple,  practicable,  and 
need  only  the  pressure  from  without  of  public  opinion  to  be  thoroughly 
Successful  in  application.     They  may  be  thus  classed  : — 

1.  A  regulated  extension  of  out-door  relief  which  would  give 
assistance  to  heads  of  families  when  sick  or  fallen  into  temporary 
destitution,  without  necessitating  the  entrance  into  the  workhouso  of " 
the  entire  household. 

2.  Out-door  relief  to  widows  with  children,  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  an  infant  or  industrial  school  being  made  a  condition 
of  such  relief. 

3.  Orphan  and  deserted  children  to  be  nursed  out  and  kept  in 
families  until  of  an  age  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, — a  measure 
quite  practicable  in  Ireland,  as  proved  by  the  experience  of  orphan 
societies  belonging  to  different  religious  communions,  which  have 
adopted  this  system  of  rearing  children  as  the  most  healthful,  econo- 
mic, and  speedily  successful  that  could  be  devised — in  which  case 
attendance  at  infant  or  industrial  schools  should  likewise  be  made 
compulsory. 

4.  Strict  classification  of  the  inmates  of  workhouses. 

5.  The  introduction  of  a  high  order  of  female  superintendence  in 
workhouses. 

6.  The  admission  of  visiting  societies,  with  the  sanction  of  boards 
of  guardians  ;  the  object  of  such  societies  being,  to  look  after  the 
moral  and  industrial  training  of  the  children,  carry  out  religious 
instruction  under  the  chaplains,  provide  situations  for  the  inmates 
when  duly  trained,  and  exercise  a  kindly  supervision  over  them  when 
in  place. 

7.  A  separate  place  for  religious  worship  attached  to  each  work- 
house, so  that  the  children  may  be  brought  up  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  House  of  God,  and  the  older  inmates  may  have  access 
during  the  day  to  a  place  set  apart  for  retirement  and  prayer. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  management,  selected  from 
each  board  of  guardians  to  administer  relief,  and  watch  the  conditions 
of  its  recipients  in-door  and  out-door ;  maintain  the  observance  of 
established  regulations,  select  officers,  and  keep  them  to  their  duties  ; 
make  contracts,  and  ascertain  that  supplies  are  faithfully  delivered, 
Stored,  and  distributed  ;  in  fine,  visit  the  various  divisions  of  the 
workhouse  constantly,  and  do  all  things  belonging  to  effective 
management. 

Here  and  there,  throughout  the  country,  a  step  has  been  made 
-'towards  reform,  in  one  or  another  department  of  workhouse  manage- 
ment, which  plainly  indicates  that  legislation  is  not  so  much  wanted 
as  a  full  recognition  by  guardians  and  the  public  of  the  wrong  which 
lias  been  done,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  wholly  different  course 
in  dealing  with  the  poor,  and  bringing  up  pauper  children.  The 
guardians  of  the  Limerick  union  have  appointed  three  ladies  of  the 
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Sisterhood  of  Mercy  to  the  post  of  nurses  in  the  workhouse  hospital. 
In  Cork,  a  Ladies*  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  has  been  established, 
and  it  has  been  so  productive  of  good  effect  among  the  female  inmates, 
that  it  has  been  resolved  to  form  a  **  Gentlemen's  Visiting  So* 
on  the  same  plan.  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  have,  in  their  report  to  Parlia- 
ment, recommended,  that  the  powers  which  Poor  Law  guardians  now 
possess  with  regard  to  fever  cases  should  extend  to  cades  of  sickness 
and  accident ;  that  the  quarter-acre  clause  should  be  repealed ; 
that  guardians  should  be  authorized  to  place  orphan  and  deserted 
children  out  to  nurse  j  that  the  moral  classification  of  inmates  should 
be  particularly  attended  to  ;  and  that  a  separate  place  for  religious 
worship  should  be  provided  in  every  workhouse.  If  these  "  recom- 
mcudntiuns  n  should  happily  take  the  form  of  legal  enactments,  much 
would  be  done  towards  mitigating  the  evils  and  changing  the  aspect 
of  workhouse  relief. 

Let  those  huge  union  workhouses  become  truly  charitable  ittftttfe 
tutious  for  the  sick  and  helpless,  and  training  schools  for  destitute 
youth.     In  one  word ; — Let  in  more  light  j  bring  in  more  lore  I 


On  the  Rearing  of  Pauper  Children  out  of   Workhouses9  and 
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Is  a  letter  edihes*e>l   by  the  Commissioners  for  admin  i£t. 
Laws  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Irelaud  in  May,  1857,  to  the  theft 
Chief  Secretary   for  Ireland,  Lord  Naas,  it  trai  Stated  that  "expe* 
rieuce  had  shown  that  very  young  children  without  their  on 
cannot  be  nurtured  in   the  confined  area  of  a  workhouse  so  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  as  when  put  out  to  nurse."     (Appeii- 
12th  Report,  p.  139,)     It  was  no  new  truth,  that  peculiar  ditlu 
attended  the  rearing  of  the  children  <>f  poverty.     In  his  time,  Ad*m 
Si i3 ii !i  had  remarked  upon  this,  and  had  pointed  out  how,  "in  fo 
ling  hospitals  and  among  the  children  brought  up  by  parish  cha] 
the  mortality  is  still  greater  than  among  those  of  the  common  pi 
(Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  L  chap,  viii.)     In  the  Irish  workhoojet, 
the   mortality  had  been  so  great,  notwithstanding  (it  may  be  h 
the  attention  and  the  exertions  of  Commissioners  and  of  Guardians, 
that  about  the  time  (June,  1837)  when  the  cons<  of  having 

children  in  the  confined  area  of  a  workhouse  were  thus  remarked 
upon  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Guard iana  of  a  metropolitan 
(the  North  Dublin)  declined  to  receive  some  children  then  is  the 
hands  of  the  police,  "as  it  would  be  nearly  certain  death  to  re 
them  into  this  house."     Three  years  later,  (November  14,  i860,)  the 
evil,  so  far  at  least  as  that  union  was  concerned,  still  continued,  for 
an  application  for  the  admission  of  two  deserted   children  wee 
by  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  Board,  **thatf  in  almost  every  esse, 
where  children  under  four  years  of  age  were  admitted  to  the 
house,  it  proved  fatal  to  them."  By  the  Act  of  1847 
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the  Legislature  had  made  provision  which  would  have  admitted  of 
the  children  of  widows  with  two  or  more  legitimate  children  being 
supported  with  their  mothers  upon  out-door  relief.  In  a  Bill  ordered 
to  be  printed  February  12,  1858,  and  brought  in  by  the  then  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Herbert,  and  Attorney-General  (the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,)  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  guardians  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  any  orphan  or 
deserted  child  out  of  the  workhouse,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  do  so, 
by  placing  such  child  out  at  nurse,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their 
discretion.  But  that  was  Utopia  for  the  class  intended  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for,  even  though  that  provision  was  not  to  be  continued  beyond 
five  years.  In  "  The  Happy  Republic,"  of  which  Sir  Thomas  More 
lells  us,  "  every  child  was  nursed  by  its  own  mother,  if  sickness  or 
death  did  not  intervene  ;  and  in  that  case  the  syphogrants'  wives  find 
out  a  nurse  quickly,  which  is  no  hard  matter  to  do,  for  anyone  that 
can  do  it  offers  herself  cheerfully ;  for  as  they  are  much  inclined  to 
that  piece  of  mercy,  so  the  child  whom  they  nurse  considers  the  nurse 
as  its  mother.  All  the  children  under  five  years  old  sit  among  the 
nurses." 

Somewhat  in  advance  of  the  Bill  of  1858  was  that  brought  in 
by  Lord  Naas,  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  White- 
tide,  as  Attorney-General,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  March  22,  1859. 
By  that  it  was  proposed  that  no  deserted  or  orphan  child  should  be 
admitted  into  any  workhouse  until  it  should  be  of  the  age  of  six 
years,  but  no  such  child  should  continue  to  be  'relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse  after  it  should  be  of  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  words 
**  or  otherwise,"  ("out  at  nurse  or  otherwise,")  which  appeared  in  the 
former  Bill,  and  which  might  have  been  held  to  include  the  placing 
of  such  children  in  institutions  provided  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
children,  were  omitted  in  the  Bill  of  1859,  and  no  machinery  wa? 
provided  or  direction  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child 
should  be  watched  over  and  cared  for  whilst  so  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse.  A  further  step  in  advance  of  these  two  Government  pro- 
posals was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  In  August,  1860,  a 
majority  of  100  to  8  voted  that  the  period  to  which  relief  out  of  the 
workhouse  may  be  given  to  such  children  should  be  twelve  years. 

But  all  this  attempted  legislation,  futile  as  yet,  seemed  to  have 
Jbeen  dictated  by  no  other  feeling  than  that  mortality  was  to  be 
diminished,  and  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  need  in  no  way  point  to  moral  objects 
or  regard  moral  influences.  It  seemed  to  have  been  assumed  that 
within  the  workhouse  such  education  of  the  heart,  the  feelings,  the 
selections,  could  be  and  was  imparted,  as  that  the  minds  of  the  poor 
children  reared  there  would  be  softened,  and  be  so  disciplined  as  to 
bear  the  hard  lot  to  which  they  were  born ;  it  seemed  to  have  been 
assumed  that  there  their  intellects  would  be  sharpened  and  quick- 

led  so  as  more  readily  to  grasp  at  and  seize  upon  and  master  those 

eans  of  independent  support  which  do  not  present  themselves  easily 
and  readily  to  that  class  in  life ;  it  seemed  to  have  been  assumed,  too, 
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that  there  the  means  existed  of  so  training  them  as  to  fit  them  for 
going  into  the  world  skilled  in  knowledge  of  ordinary  things ,  ordinary 
life,  the  services  it  commands',  the  habits  it  requires,  the  duties  a* to 
temper,  diligence,  patience,  industry,  activity,  which  the  children  of 
labour  are  expected  to  discharge. 

Now,  fully  twenty  years  since  it  was  stated,  on  high  official 
authority  in  England,  that  all  this,  so  necessary  to  enable  the  poor 
child  to  take  his  or  her  tit  place  in  the  community,  was  incompatible 
with  being  reared  in  a  workhouse.  In  1841,  the  English  Poor  Law 
Board  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary  a  report  on  the  training  of 
pauper  children.  That  report  was  founded  on  statements  made  by 
the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  from  which  some  extract* 
may  he  taken.  Dr.  James  Phillips  Kay  says,  "An  orphan  or 
i  ted  child,  educated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  in  a  workhouse,  if  taught  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic 
only,  is  generally  unfitted  for  earning  his  livelihood  by  Labour. 
Under  such  a  system  he  would  never  have  been  set  to  work.  He 
would,  therefore,  have  acquired  no  skill  ;  he  would  be  effeminate^ 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  practical  lesson  which  he  would  have  ac«j 
had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to  live  beneath  the  roof  of  a  frugal  sod 
industrious  father  would  be  wanting."  (P.  33.) 

Mr,  E.  C*  TufuHl  says,  "The  atmosphere  of  a  workhouse  thai 
contains  adult  pigpen  if  feinted  with  vice  ;  no  one  who  regards  tin* 
fuluro  happiness  of  the  children  would  wish  them  to  be  educated 
within  its  precinct*."    (P.  350.) 

Mr.  Edward  Senior  (now  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner* 
for  Ireland)  says,  *"It  is  impossible  to  employ  the  boys  working  on 
workhouse  lands,  or  in  the  performance  of  menial  offices,  without  the 
risk  of  their  contamination  from  the  other  inmateB ;  and  this  difficulty 
is  increased  with  reference  to  the  girls,  whose  probability  of  obtaining 
a  place  and  going  to  service  depends  on  their  general  usefulness  and  , 
knowledge  of  cookery  and  household  matters,  as  both  in  the  kitchen 
and  other  offices  they  must  mix  and  associate  with  females  of  bad 
character,"     (P.  392.) 

The  report,  signed  by  (the  present  Sir)  John  George  Shaw  Lei. 
(Sir)  George  Nicholls,  and  (Sir)  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  states  the 
conclusion,  that   "a  workhouse  cannot,  with  the  greatest  attention 
to   c  las  si  lie  at  ion,   be   made   a   place   in   which  young  girls  can  be 
removed  from  the  chances  of  corruption/* 

The  steps  taken  in  England  to  mitigate  these  evils  have  been  to 
send  the  children  away  from  the  workhouse  to  be  reared  in  school* 
under  contract,  and  this  being  not  satisfactory  resort  ban  been  had 
to  the  establishment  of  district  industrial  schools,  under  the  Act 
20  &  21  Vict,  c.  48.  Of  these,  Mr.  Turnell  says,  in  the  Rep. ; 
1859-60,  "  Schools  of  this  description  afford  the  only  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  country  workhouse  children  from  the  contamination  thai  i» 
too  often  the  consequence,  to  the  young,  of  a  residence  within  tfttf 
walls  of  a  workhouse  ;'*  and  public  opinion  has  reached  that  stag* 
in  England,  when  it  finds  utterance  through  the   Timet  in  the* 
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decided  words : — "  There  is  no  education  which  is  so  utterly  con* 
iemned,  and  so  universally  believed  to  answer  no  purpose  at  all,  as 
that  received  by  children  in  union  workhouses.  We  will  not  repeat 
what  has  reached  us  from  many  quarters  as  to  the  contamination 
these  children,  especially  the  girls,  are  exposed  to,  the  unfavourable 
position  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  any  good  system  of  teaching.  Some  years  ago,  it 
was  fully  believed  that,  at  a  certain  early  age,  all  the  children  would 
be  removed  from  the  union  workhouse  to  district  schools,  where  they 
would  be  better  placed  in  all  respects,  as  regards  teachers,  society, 
snd  means  of  industrial  training.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  pauper  boys  and  girls  are  the  clients  of  the  State,  in  a  sense 
irhich  can  be  extended  to  no  other  class ;  and  if  the  State  is  directly 
tnswerable  for  any  children,  it  is  for  them.  Is  it  possible  to  escape 
to  any  extent  the  serious  evils  known  to  be  inseparable  from  edu- 
DSttion  in  workhouses  ?  If  it  is,  we  are  sure  the  country  will  not 
grudge  the  expense,  if  any,  of  starting  its  clients  in  life,  under  more 
favourable  auspices."     (June  4,  1861.) 

Such  being  the  state  of  opinion,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
experience  in  England,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  causes 
operate  in  Ireland  productive  of  a  more  favourable  result.  .First, 
as  to  danger  of  contamination.  What  the  moral  character  of  those 
women  who  frequent  the  Irish  workhouses  is,  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  with  the 
number  of  legitimate  children  relieved  : — 

Legitimate.    Illegitimate. 
Tbe  children  under  fifteen  of  able-bodied  in- 
mates relieved  in  the  workhouses,  for  the 
.    half-year  ending  September  29,  1860,  were     11,149         10,398 
Of  parents  not  able-bodied 1,291  400 

Total 12,440         10,798 

Using  this,  the  only  information  as  to  moral  classification  which 
the  Commissioners'  Report  affords,  and  finding  from  it  that  the 
offspring  of  immorality  nearly  equal  in  number  the  legitimately  born 
children,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  female  inmates  are  not  persons  of  virtuous  conduct.  The 
consequent  danger  to  the  young  of  such  companionship  is  obvious* 
Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  Irish  workhouses  knows  how 
constantly  productive  of  irregularities  are  the  efforts  of  mothers  to 
get  at  their  children,  separated  from  them  and  placed  in  the  schools. 
%he  regulations  admit  of  children  under  two  years  whose  mothers 
are  inmates  remaining  with  their  mothers  if  their  mothers  so  desire, 
and  of  boys  and  girls,  between  two  and  seven  years,  when  not 
attending  school,  being  placed  apart,  and  the  mothers,  at  all  reason*- 
able  times,  are  to  have  access  to  them.  Then,  subject  to  any  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Guardians,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
4be  master  shall  allow  the  father  or  mother  of  any  child  to  have  an 
interview  with  such  child  at  some  time  in  each  day.    Bat  comma* 
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nications  thus  hedged  in  by  formalities,  and  hampered  by  regula- 
tions, are  not  so  easily  available  as  to  satisfy  the  strong  lore  of  Irish 
parents  for  their  offspring  ;  father  and  mother  alike  are  fertile  in 
expedients  to  break  through  classification,  to  carry  scraps  of  food 
saved  from  their  own  share  to  the  schoolchild,  to  satisfy  anxiety 
about  his  health,  and  to  nourish  that  filial  affection  which  separation 
is  calculated  to  destroy.  But  what  safeguard  is  there  for  the  orphan 
child,  what  protection  for  his  morals,  what  education  for  his  heart? 
There  were  10,616  under  fifteen  years  of  age  relieved  in  the  Irish 
workhouses,  without  either  parent,  during  the  half-year  ended 
September  last.  The  lot  of  each  of  these  is  that  sad  one  which  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  modern  -writers  of  fiction  paints  with  one 
stroke : — "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you/1  said  Eppie,  u  they'd  have  taken 
DO  to  the  workhouse,  and  there1  d  have  been  nobody  to  love 
(Silas  Murner,  p.  330.)  Nor  are  the  means  of  education  likely 
he  such  as  to  rear  Irish  pauper  children  in  a  better  manner 
that  so  complained  of  in  England.  There,  local  rates  are  aided 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  the  payment 
of  industrial  teachers  ;  m  Ireland,  the  Guardians,  always  active  in 
JDOiping  down  establishment  charges,  regulate  the  salaries ;  the 
emoluments  of  a  workhouse  teacher  are  not  such  as  to  draw  the 
superior  class  of  teachers  away  from  the  freer  life  of  the  ordinary 
national  school ;  the  well-conducted  and  skilful  tradesman  will  not 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  workhouse  discipline  for  the  stipend 
there  allowed  for  the  instruction  of  the  pauper  children  in  trades; 
in  fine,  no  provision  is  made  at  the  Model  Agricultural  Schools  fcr 
the  instruction  as  skilled  labourers  of  the  class  from  whom  the  farm 
workmen  of  the  country  district!  should  be  drawn.  Within  the 
workhouse,  the  cooking  of  Indian  meal  stirabout,  of  pe&sme&l  or  oat- 
meal soup,  the  washing  of  the  coarsest  clothing,  the  stitching  toge* 
ther  of  the  plainest  dress,  offer  as  poor  opportunities  to  workhouse 
officers  of  imparting  such  instruction  to  the  children  as  should  fit 
them  for  service,  as  the  arrangements  and  society  of  workhouse  yards 
do,  of  having  children  trained  to  habits  of  usefulness,  industry, 
and  virtue;  and  the  dining  hall  and  the  day  room,  the  lengthy 
corridor  and  the  spacious  dormitory  of  the  workhouse,  bear  as 
little  similitude  to  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  as  the  discipline  and 
arrangements  do  to  the  ordinary  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 
Under  the  Act  11  &  12  Vict,  c.  25,  a  power  exists  of  combining 
unions  in  Ireland  into  school  districts,  and  thus  the  means  may  hs 
adopted  of  removing  from  the  workhouse,  at  least  the  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  of  rearing  them  in  a  manner  which,  in  England,  seems  to 
have  been  not  without  advantages.  But  this  power  has  not  been 
widely  availed  of;  the  massing  together  of  large  numbers  is  not 
conducive  to  morality  ;  individual  character  cannot  be  watched  owr 
amongst  so  many ;  and  the  superintendence  must  be  too  limited  no 
allow  of  care  being  directed  to  developing  good  qualities  and  re- 
straining evil  propensities.  Dealing  with  the  questions  of  rlifflinV 
cation  and  the  rearing  of  children,  the  Select  Committee  of 
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House  of  Commons  who  inquired,  during  the  past  Session,  into  the 
administration  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  came  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions : — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  give  to  Boards  of  Guardians  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parent  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  cases  of  deserted 
children." 

"  To  authorize  Boards  of  Guardians  to  place  orphans  and  deserted 
children  out  to  nurse,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  they  shall 
think  it  right  to  do  so." 

"  That  the  moral  classification  of  inmates,  especially  in  the  larger 
•workhouses,  is  a  subject  to  which  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
by  the  Poor  Law  authorities." 

It  becomes,  then,  of  importance  to  consider  how  far  such  bodies  as 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  capable  of  making  the  arrangements  suitable 
for  the  rearing  of  each  poor  child,  thus  to  be  sent  out  into  the  world; 
what  regulations  should  attend  the  placing  out  of  each  child  so  that 
justice  may  be  done  to  it;  and  what  enactments  are  required  in  order 
that  the  State  may  do  its  duty  by  these,  its  hapless,  helpless  clients. 
There  are  163  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland.  If  their  numbers  be 
analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  about  nineteen  have  between  twenty 
and  thirty  guardians,  forty  between  thirty  and  forty,  forty-two  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty,  thirty  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  nearly  all 
the  remainder,  say  thirty,  have  over  sixty  members.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock,  in  one  of  his  papers  on  The 
Family  System  : — "Now,  the  duties  of  a  guardian  to  a  child  cannot 
be  properly  discharged  by  a  board  ;  they  are  from  their  very  nature 
individual  and  personal  duties.  Take,  for  instance,  the  two  most 
important  duties  to  be  discharged — the  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion of  the  child,  and  the  selection  of  the  trade  or  calling  to  which  he 
shall  bo  brought  up,  and  in  which  he  is  to  spend  his  life.  How  can 
a  Board  of  Guardians,  composed  in  every  instance  of  persons  of 
different  religious  persuasions,  superintend  the  religious  instruction 
of  orphans  ?  How,  again,  can  a  board,  composed  of  persons  in  one 
Tank  of  life,  choose  the  proper  trade  for  orphans  in  a  totally  different 
tTank,  of  whom  they  know  nothing  personally  as  to  their  tastes, 
opportunities,  connexions,  or  abilities  ?"  When  boards  may  be 
reckoned  by  scores,  all  these  objections  apply  with  increased  force 
against  such  guardianship  for  a  child  ;  and  some  guardianship,  closer, 
-more  concentrated,  must  be  sought  for.  It  is  true  that  the  Commis- 
sioners* by  whom  the?  present  boundaries  of  unions  in  Ireland  were 
•formed,  reporting  in  1849  (1st  Report,)  contemplated  that  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  workhouse  accommodation  to  a  considerable  extent 
.should  co-exist  with  the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  and  con- 
sidered that,  for  convenience  and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  as  altered  by  the  Act  of  1847,  the  areas  should  be  reduced  so 

'  *  Thomas  A.  Larcom  (now  Major-Gcneral  Sir  T.  Larcom,  K.C.B.,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,)  Win.  Ed.  Delves  Broughton  (Capt.  R.E.,)  and  Cbn  le* 
JSharman  Crawford  (then  Poor  Law  Inspector.) 
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as  to  obtain  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  Guardians, — a  scrutiny  local  and  per- 
sonal.    From  what  cause  soever,  the  state  of  affairs  then  contem- 
plated has  not  come  round  ;  the  Extension  (out-door  relief)  Act  of 
[H 47  has  become  a  dead  letter  ;  whilst  during  the  half-year  ending 
September  last,  nearly  117,000  (116,973)  persons  were  reliev 
door,  but  6,272  were  relieved  out-door.     Of  these  no  more 
(having  70S  children  dependent)  were  widows  ;  yet,  if  the  ben 
of  open  air,  family  influences,  a  home  for  its  childhood,  are  now  con- 
sidered expedient  for  the  orphan  or  deserted  child,  how  can  like 
advantages  be  denied  to  the  orphan  children  of  the  destitute  wide 
England,  not  only  may  orphans  and  deserted  children  be  relieved  out 
of  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  education,  but  Guardians 
empowered   to   give  out -do  or   relief  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
parent  of  any  child  between  four  and  sixteen   years  to   have  the 
same  educate*!  in  any  school  to  be  approved  of  by  the   Guardians. 
(18  &   19  Viet,  c.  34.)     So  a  power  exists  of  binding  children 
of  the  workhouse  as  apprentices  (7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101,)  and  the  pro- 
tection of  such  children  is  provided  for  by  statute  (14  Vict.  c.  II) 
As  yet  all  this  is  the  work  of  private  charity  in   Ireland.     It 
worked  with  good  effect.     To  take  as  examples — one,  an  Orpl 
for  Roman  Catholics  (St.  Bridget's,  Dublin,)  reports,  during  1 
252  children  distributed  over  the  country  with  moderate  farmers, 
health  test  applied,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  their  condition 
satisfactory ;   amongst   the  wiiole  number  but  four   deaths  in 
year.     Another,  Protestant  (the  Cork  Protestant  Orphan  Soc 
had  256  under  the  care  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  of  whom  190 
were  at  nurse.     But  one  had  died  during  the  year.     The  Limerick 
branch  had  but  two  deaths  in  1860  out  of  210  childreu,  the  Dublin 
branch  but  one  out  of  426.     The  Cork  Report  for  1859  says : — "Seit- 
ral  ladies  have  kindly  signified  their  intention  to  the  Committee 
undertake  this  interesting  and  important  duty  (the  sup*  , 
nurses  and  orphans  in  every  parish/)  on  the  efficient  perfoi 
which  the  welfare  of  the  orphan  so  much  depends."     It  goes  on 
M  In  former  years  the  Committee  felt  it  their  duty  not  to  commit 
care   of  the   orphans    in  any  case  to  their  mothers.      It  was, 
doubt,  a  sure  way  of  testing  their  destitution.     This  harsh  and 
ful  course  is  no  longer  pursued  by  the  Society ;  if  the  mother  be  a 
member  of  the  Church,  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  possessed 
of  some  means  of  livelihood,  she  is  intrusted  with  the   care  of  her 
own  child." 

The  work  is  now  to  be  taken  up  by  the  State  ;  the  experience 
which  active  charity  has  tested  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide.  *  la 
truth  (says  a  Report — St.  Bridget's — already  quoted  from)  th< 
dren  are  now  growing  into  boyhood  and  girlhood  in  the  heart  of  die 
peasantry  of  Ireland.  They  have  a  fireside,  and  one  whom  they  call 
mother  j  the  dear  names  of  brother  and  sister  are  familiar  to  then. 
Their  tender  hearts  have  natural  supports,  on  which  the  affections 
cling,  aud  cluster  and  climb  upwards."  Like  safeguards  shoold 
surround  the  pauper  child ;  for  him  like  patronage,  protection,  and 
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superintendence  should  be  provided;  and  these  objects — the  better^ 
the  more  wholesome,  and  the  more  moral  rearing  of  poor  children — 
may,  it  is  believed,  be  secured  by  such  enactments  us  the  following 
Bill  embodies ; — 

A  BILL 

TO    EX  ABLE    BOARDS    OF    GtTAROtAN*    IN    IRELAND  TO    MAKE    PRO  VISION    FOR    TUE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  POOR  ORPHANS  AND  OTHER  YOUNG  CHILDREN  IN     FAMILIES, 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  boards  of  guardians  of  Poor  Law  unions  in 
Ireland  should  be  empowered  to  make  provision  fur  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
education  of  poor  orphans  and  other  young  children  in  families,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  by  various  charitable  associations  in  that  country,  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follow*  : 

Power  to  board*  of  guardian*  t a  place  children  under  seven  years  of  age  in  families 
vf  same  religion,  to  be  reared  under  superintendence  of  religious  or  charitable  societies 
or  individuals. — I.  That  whenever  any  religious  or  charitable  association  or 
institution,  or  any  clergyman  or  clergymen,  or  other  person  or  persons,  being 
resident  in  any  Poor  Law  union  in  Ireland  shall  certify  to  the  board  of 
guardians  of  *uch  union  that  any  head  of  a  family  resident  in  the  same  union  is  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
•even  years  being  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  of  such  union  or  entitled  to  admis- 
sion therein,  and  shall  undertake  to  watch  over  the  rearing,  maintenance,  and 
education  In  such  family  of  such  child,  it  shall  be  lawful  Tor  such  board  of 
guardians  to  pay  such  head  of  a  family,  at  such  periods  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
any  sum  or  sum*  of  money  which  shall  appear  to  such  board  of  guardians 
necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  due  care*  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of 
such  child,  and  to  charge  the  same  upon  the  rates  collected  in  such  union. 
Provided  always,  that  no  child  shall  he  relieved  as  aforesaid  out  of  the  said  work- 
house except  upon  the  certificate  as  aforesaid  signed  by  a  person  or  persons,  and 
in  a  family  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that  to  which  such  child  shall 
kg.  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  relieve  any  such  child  out  of 
the  workhouse  after  he  or  she  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

Power  to  members  of  boards  of  guardians  and  to  officers  selected  by  them  to  visit 
any  family  in  which  a  child  is  so  relieved,  and  to  report  to  guardians,  who  may  remove 
child, — 11.  That  it  shall  he  lawful  for  any  guardians  of  such  union  and  for  any 
officer  of  the  union  empowered  by  the  board  of  guardians  in  that  behalf,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  and  treatment  of  any  child  so  placed  in  a  family  to  be  relieved, 
and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  board  of  guardian*  upon  any  such  report  to  terminate  the  agreement 
with  the  head  of  audi  family,  and  to  remove  such  child  from  under  the  charge  of 
such  head  of  a  family,  and  to  place  such  child  with  any  other  head  of  a  family  so 
recommended  as  aforesaid,  but  subject  to  the  like  provisoes  as  aforesaid,  or  to  read- 
mit such  child  to  the  workhouse  of  the  union  as  to  such  board  of  guardians  shall 
seem  expedient. 

Power  to  rclitfiotis  and  charitable  associations  or  individuals  to  visit  any  family  in 
which  a  child  may  he  placed  at  their  recommendation,  and  to  report  to  guardians. — III. 
That  it  shall  be* lawful  for  any  member  of  a  religious  or  charitable  association  or 
for  any  clergyman,  or  other  person  or  persons,  to  visit  any  family  in  which  a 
child  ghall  be  placed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  association  or  institution  to 
which  such  member  shall  belong,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  such  clergyman, 
or  other  person  or  persons  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
and  treatment  of  such  child  in  such  family,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  board  of 
guardians  who  are  hereby  empowered  to  act  on  such  report  if  they  shall  think  tit, 
in  the  same  manner  a*  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  guardian  or  officer  of  the  union 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Power  to  boards  of  guardians  to  apprentice  children  after  twelve  in  same  union* 
and  with  a  person  of  same  religion. — IV.  That  whenever  any  child  relieved  in  or  out 
of  the  workhouse  of  any  anion  in  Ireland  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
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years*  it  shall  be  lawful  fur  the  board  of  guardians  of  such  union  to  apprentice 
such  child  to  any  trade,  occupation,  or  business,  and  to  pay  at  such  times  and  in 
such  prn|K>r lions  as  to  such  board  of  guardians  shall  seem  fit,  any  sum  or  sum* 
Of  moon  which  may  be  necessary  as  an  apprentice  fee  with  such  child,  and  to 
charge  the  BUM  to  the  fund*  of  the  union.  Provided  always,  that  it  *hall  uot  be 
lawful  to  apprentice  any  Hiich  child  to  any  person  who  shall  not  be  resident  within 
the  union,  or  who  shall  be  of  a  different  religious  persuasion  to  that  to  which  tack 
child  may  belong. 

Power  to  board  of  guardians  aforesaid  to  defray  expense*  of  proceeding*  far  pn~ 
tteting  apprentice*. — V.  That  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  board  of  guardian 
necessary  and  ngpndhmft  to  instituie  legal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
indentures  of  apprenticeship  which  may  have  been  entered  into  as  aforesaid,  or <i 
transferring  the  same,  but  subject  to  the  like  provisoes  as  aforesaid*  or  of  prose- 
cuting any  muter  or  mistress  who  shall  appear  b>  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct, 
with  rcgurd  to  eueh  apprentice,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  sneh  board  of  puardiaa*  to 
take  any  steps  in  that  behalf  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  charge  the  expense  «f 
the  same  to  the  funds  of  the  union. 

Cost  of  relief  to  he  charged  in  the  same  way  a*  if  child  had  been  an  inmate  *f  tkg 
workhouse— XI,  That  all  rxflilMMn  incurred  under  this  Act  in  respect  to  an) 
shall  be  considered  aa  relief  given  to  the  person  who  under  tbe  provisions  of  tn 
Act  -passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  intituled  As 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland,  shall  be ) 
maintain  such  child,  and  that  except  as  hereinbefore  ts  provided,  all  expetjep 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  charged  in  tbe  same  maimers* 
if  any  eh  i  Id  so  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  of  such  union  bad  been  relieved  at 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  of  the  same. 

rHiUJun*  of  1<>  Viet*  extended  to  enable  guardian*  to  relieve  xcidov*  with  on*  «U/ 
out  oftfieivmkhousc—VlL  And  whereas  under  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  yeartf 
the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  make  Provision  for  Belief  cC 
the  Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  every  union  in  Ireland 
are  empowered  to  relieve  either  in  the  workhouse  or  out  of  tbe  workhouse,** to 
them  shall  appear  titling  in  each  individual  case,  destitute  poor  widows  havisg 
two  nr  more  legitimate  children  dependent  upon  them,  and  it  ia  expedient  I* 
extend  the  powers  of  boards  of  narimuii  in  that,  behalf  to  destitute  poor 
widows  having  only  one  legitimate  child  dependent  npon  them,  Be  ii  enacted  tee* 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  guardians  of  every  Poor  Law  union  in  Ireltod 
to  relieve  either  in  the  work  home  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  them  shall  ana 
fitting  in  each  individual  case,  any  destitute  poor  widow  having  only  one  legitiMlt 
child  dependent  upon  her  for  support,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  *Tt* 
regard  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children  shall,  subject  to  the  provisoes  brrnn- 
before  expressed  and  contained,  extend  to  thp  children  of  widows  relieved  in  orosi 
of  the  workhouse  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  last  recited  Act  or  of  this  Art, 

Aet*  in  force  for  relief  of  poor  and  this  Act  to  he  construed  a*  one  Art, — VIII.  Tbit 
ii. .    Vet.*  noa  in  force  foi  the  relief  of  tie  destitute  poor  in  Inland  nn«l  • 
shall  be  construed  M  one  Act.  except  to  far  as  the  provisions  of  any  one  of  §■*■ 
Acts  may  alter  the  provisions  of  any  previous  Act. 

Act  maybe  a  mended  in  this  Session. — That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or 
by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  Session  of  Parliament* 


On  the  Superior  Economy  of  Administration  of  Voluntary  & 
disthi(fiusitid  from  Legal  Charity.    By  Myl.es  O'REILLT, 

b.a.;lljx 

In   all   European    countries    two    systems   exist  of  administer^ 
relief  to  the  mental  and  material  wants  of  those  dependent  on  c 
for  that  relief. 

One  is  by  the  action  of  the  community  making  tbe  obligation  p 
charity  binding  upon  all  j  by  levying  taxes  for  charitable  pui 
and  administering  their  proceeds  by  State  machinery.     The  oditr 
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the  action  of  individuals;  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  needy, 
appeal  in  £  to  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  charitable,  and  adminis- 
tering those  offerings  by  voluntary  machinery. 

The  former  may  be  designated  legal  charity;  the  latter  voluntary* 

In  almost  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  they  have  both  existed, 
though  in  different  proportions  :  formerly  most  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  latter  ;  now  the  former  is  more  trusted  to.  Each  has  its  ad- 
vantages. Lregal  charity  presents  the  ad  vantages  of  greater  regularity, 
grtfttcr  certainty,  and  the  fact  that  all  contribute  more  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means. 

Voluntary  charity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  activity,  inoro 
adaptability  to  the  ever-varying  needs  of  mankind,  and  more  life. 

The  respective  merits  of  these  two  systems  have  been  frequently 
and  ably  canvassed  ;  and  I  do  not  aim  at  going  over  ground  which 
has  been  ho  well  difCOtfleJ.  I  seek  only  to  draw  attention  to  one 
quality,  not,  I  believe,  hitherto  scientifically  treated  o£  which  dis- 
tinguishes voluntary  from  legal  charity — that  is,  its  superior  economy 
I  of  administration. 
Ami  lie  re  I  mast  premise,  that  if  I  be  right  in  the  deduction  which 
I  draw  from  a  large  comparison  of  beta,  not  only  have  I  no  inten- 
tion of  imputing  blame  to  the  administration  of  the  legal  ebarities 
instanced,  either  in  this  or  other  countries  but  the  facts  themselves 
refute  any  such  imputation.  If  only  one  legal  charity  be  compared 
"with  one  voluntary  one,  and  the  former  prove  to  be  more  expensive 
in  its  administration,  we  might  be  templed  to  deem  it  a  fault  in  the 
former;  but  if  on  examination  of  numerous  similar  charities  in 
various  countries  the  legal  prove  invariably  more  expensive  in  ad- 
ministration than  the  voluntary,  the  scientific  observer  will  con- 
clude it  is  a  law  of  their  nature,  the  causes  of  which  must  he  as 
general  as  its  existence* 

The  law,  then,  as  we  may  call  it,  which  I  believe  exists  is  this  : — 

The  administration  of  legal  charities  is  more  cosily  than  that  of 
voluntary  0B< 

This  fact  had  frequently  attracted  my  attention  as  a  phenomenon 
in  various  instances,  in  various  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  as  shown 
in  many  works,  amongst  others,  Senior  on  foreign  poor  laws,*  where 
it  appeared  that  when  the  ndmiuist ration  of  poor  relief  was  confided 
to  voluntary  associations  or  boards,  it  was  most  economically  ad- 
ministered, as  in  Chamberry  (p.187,)  Nantes  (pJ64j  Venice  (p.  187.) 
But  whilst  engaged  in  collecting  statistics  to  determine  whether  it 
amounted  to  a  regular  law,  1  found  that  the  Belgians  (whom  I  hold 
to  be  amongst  the  first  of  practical  statisticians)  had  fully  gone  into 
the  question,  and  collected  such  a  mass  of  facts  as  to  wholly  set 
the  question  at  test  as  regards  their  own  country, 

I  shall,  then,  tirst  bring  under  your  notice  the  mass  of  facts  they 
have  accumulated,  and  then  examine  how  far  the  more  limited  i 
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ligation  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  these  countries  agrees  with  wnai 
has  been  ascei  -tained. 

The  facta  relative  to  Belgium  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  Atten- 
tion are  contained  in  the  "  Rapport  svr  V  Etnt  <C  Administration  dciu 
la  Fiandvv  Occidcntnh  fait  au  Conxcil  Prorhicial  dans  sa  Session 
dc  1859  par  la  Deputation  Permanrnfc" 

The  chief  institutions  of  charity  may  be  divided  into — 1st,  Hos- 
pitals for  the  relief  of  the  sick  |  2ml.  Hospitals  or  almshouses  for  the 
aged  ami  infirm  ;  3rd.  Orphanages  ;  4th,  Institutions  for  the  relief  of 
paupers  \  fjlli,  Schools. 

We  shall  take  each  separately. 

1.  Hospitals  for  sick  :— 
Returns  from  thirteen  Hospices  civHs,  or  legal  hospitals,  show  tfo 

cost  of  a  patient  par  day  to  vary  from  It  26e.,  Of  1  v..  to  76c^  or  7|4» 
the  average  being  11  Id.  ;  whilst  in  hospitals  managed  by  various 
charitable  confraternities  Bureaux  dc  Bienfaisanccy  the  cost  varia 
from  If.  10c,  or  11</.,  to  20c,,  or  2d.,  the  average  being  6c 
6rf.,  the  difference  in  economy  being  more  than  40  per  cent.  :  whibt 
as  it  appears  that  in  the  voluntary  hospitals  there  is  an  average  of 
one  religions  attending  on  eight  sick  —  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  nurses  than  exists  in  the  others — the  superior  relative  ecoflMBJ 
of  administration  is  still  greater* 

2.  Hospitals  or  almshouses  for  aged  and  in  (inn.  In  nine  \»pl 
establishments  {Hospices  cimls  pour  Vied  lards)  the  average  costi* 
Mb.  per  day. 

In  thirteen  free  almshouses  the  average  cost  is  46c.  per  day,  of 
an  economy  of  10  per  cent. 

3.  In  four  legal  orphanages  the  average  is  48c.  per  day.  In 
thirteen  in*?  orphanages  the  average  is  25&  pet  day,  being  M 
economy  of  4o  per  cent. 

4.  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  paupers.  Here  the  comparison* 
more  difficult  to  institute.  Out-door,  or  casual  relief,  of  course  fcnss 
no  subject  of  actual  comparison  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  compclM 
to  compare  the  cost  of  a  pauper  in  the  Dipof  dc  Mcndicite  with  tltf 
aged  in  almshouses  and  with  orphans  ;  the  treatment  in  both  of 
these  ffamrffl  of  institutions  being  better  than  that  in  the  poorbow^ 
or  Depot  dc  Mcndicite.  The  cost,  however,  is  not  greater,  W 
rather  less. 

The  eost  of  a  healthy  pauper  in  the  Depot  is  4oc,  or  4Jrf.  :  of  •• 
infirm  pauper.  52c.,  or  o\d.  j  of  the  aged  poor  in  free  almhouses  (who 
may  be  classed  with  infirm  paupers)  is  46c.*  or  4\d,f  instead  of  $\d. ; 
of  an  orphan,  25c,  or  2\d.,  against  4.W.  for  a  healthy  pauj 

There  is  another  five   institution  with  which   the  legal 
Mendicite  might  be  compared  ;  it    is  the  institution    of  t) 
Scettrs  des  Pauvres,     But  as  these  religious  support   the   pauper* 
under  their  eare  almost  entirely  on  the  scrape  and  refuse  food  which 
ihvy  beg   through  the  town   ami  eook  themselves,   the  eost  per 
is  almost  inappreciable,  amounting  to  only  some  £2  a  year  instead 
of  £7  10*. 
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So  far  we  have  examined  onlj  the  cost  per  head,  without  in- 
quiring under  what  head  of  expenditure  the  economy  arises  :  those, 
however,  who  know  the  institutions  will  not  require  to  be  told  that 
the  economy  of  the  hospitals  managed  by  religious,  or  by  charitable 
persons,  is  not  practised  in  the  food  or  comfort  of  the  inmates.  A 
Government  return,  however,  for  all  Belgium  makes  this  clearer. 

This  return  states  :  One  sick  or  infirm  person  in  a  legal  institution 
coat  an  average  of  225f.  90c.,  or  £9  per  annum  ;  whilst  in  free  insti- 
tutions one  cost  170f.,  or  £6  16*. 

Also,  that  the  average  cost  of  administration  in  the  legal  insti- 
tutions is  39  per  cent.,  and  only  25  per  cent,  in  the  free,  or  an 
economy  of  administration  in  favour  of  free  or  voluntary  institutions 
of  15  per  cent. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  returns  from  schools. 

It  appears  from  the  same  Governmental  returns,  that  in  legal 
primary  schools  (ecoles  primaires  de  Cetat)  each  scholar  costs  for 
teaching  9f.  16c,  or  7*.  Id.  per  annum  ;  whilst  in  the  similar  free 
schools,  each  school  costs  lOf.  35c,  or  8*.  Id.  per  annum  ;  showing 
an  economy  of  1*.  per  annum  in  favour  of  the  legal  schools.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  amount  of  teaching-power  supplied 
this  advantage  vanishes,  as  in  the  legal  schools  there  is  one  teacher 
to  every  sixty-nine  pupils,  whilst  in  the  free  schools  there  is  one 
teacher  to  every  thirty-eight  pupils  ;  thus,  for  a  very  small  increase 
in  cost,  there  is  double  as  much  instruction. 

Such  are  the  results  of  these  statistics  carefully  collected,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  over  a  whole  country  one  of  the  best 
administered  in  Europe.  They  clearly  show,  I  think,  that  we  may 
look  upon  it  as  a  law  of  their  nature,  that  "  legal  "  charities  are 
more  costly  in  the  administration  than  free  or  voluntary  ones. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  Belgium  embrace  every  variety  of  administration  ;  many, 
no  doubt,  arc  served  by  persons  bound  by  religious  vows,  by  sisters 
of  charity  others  —  and  their  economy  may  be  attributed  to  this 
fact ;  but  many  also  are  administered  by  charitable  lay  persons. 

Coming  to  examine  the  facts  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  I  have  no 
longer  such  an  accumulation  of  instances  to  oner  you  ;  for  no  private 
person  could  collect  such  a  mass  of  statistics  ;  yet  the  instances  I  will 
bring  forward  strongly  corroborate,  I  think,  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  Belgian  inquiry  has  led  us. 

As  to  hospitals,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  such  precise 
details  as  would  be  fit  to  be  laid  before  you  ;  but  I  trust,  on  a  future 
occasion,  to  be  prepared  to  do  so. 

2nd.  Almshouses  or  asylums  for  aged  and  infirm. 

3rd.  Orphanages  :  these  had  better  be  taken  together,  for  the 
reason  that  the  only  legal  asylum  provided  in  Ireland  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  orphans,  is  the  poor- 
house.  Hence,  the  comparison  must  be  instituted  with  the  average 
cost  of  poor  relief. 

And  I  will  at  once  state  that  the  actual  cost  in  many  of  our  volun- 
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tar y  or  free  asylums  is  greater  than  in  the  poorboose.  htpl 
relief  is  the  minimum  necessary,  and  follows  the  role  of  no*  ttakisf 
the  recipient  better  off  than  the  pom  oo  outside.     Volualsry 

institutions,  not  bound  by  law  to  receive  an  inmate,  and  giving  rtfcsf 
to  those  only  whom  they  know,  by  other  means,  to  be  deterra*, 
natiunlly  treat  their  inmates  mueh  better,  and  with  much  more  regMtl 
to  their  in  firm  ities. 

But   when   we   come  to  examine  the  distribution  of  the  coat,  wt 
find   far  greater    economy  of   administration — above  all,  whet  m 
take  Into  account  its  nature — in  the  fre^fcnstitutions. 
To  take  the  Poor  Law,  or  le^al  charity,  first. 
The  average  cost  of  a  pauper  in  Ireland  is  given   somewhat  di5h 
rently   in  different    part*  of   the  Commissioners'    Report   for  106^ 
(pp.  74 — 146,)  bul  the  following  calculation  is,  I  believe,  accurate  J— 
The  cost  of  a  pauper  per  annum  is— 

£    s.    <L 
Food    ....--..540 

Clothing 0  lo     O 

Sundries 0  15     0» 

ries 3     7     0 


Total 


10     I      0 


And  on  administration  is  35  per  cent.;  and  this  agrees  with  tit 
fact,  that  in  sixty-three  unions  the  establishment  charges  were  otft 
than  one- third  of  tolai  expenditure. 

Turning  now  to  free  institutions,  I  have  taken  four  orphanage*: 
Liverpool  Fnnale  Orphann«je  ;  St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphaugt 
North  William  Street,  Dublin  ;  Denmark  Street  Male  Orpbassgt 
Dubliu  ;  and  Vhicentiaii  Male  Orphanage,  Glasoevin.  The  otf 
varies  from  £H  ]Qs,  Ad.  per  annum  (St.  Vincent's  Female)  It 
£11  14*.  3rf.  (Vincentian  Male;)  but  whilst  in  the  former  the  trboH 
cost  of  administration,  including  ail  office  expenses,  is  onlj  12|  j& 
cent,,  in  none  is  it  more  than  20  per  cent.,  contrasted  uith&pff 
cent,  in    the  Poor  Law  :  in  other  words,  out  of  ei  Hing  spirt 

upon  the  pauper,  he  receives  only  eightpence,  whilst  in  im* 
orphanages,  (and  they  are  fair  samples,)  the  orphan  receives  dirtdif 
te n  pen ce  ;  an d  i f  \v e  re  11  e ct  tiia t  for  the  o t he r  t  wope noe  ho  reeMI 
a  first-rate  moral  ami  literary  education,  and  care  equal  toihtkd 
a  parent,  and  contrast  that  with  the  supervision  of  a  poorbfltfft 
master,  and  the  teaching  of  one  teacher  to  gome  hundred  cmion* 
the  contrast  will  be  still  more  striking* 

The   two  noble  asylums  for  Catholic  deaf  and  dumb  which  lM 
lately  been  erected  in  our  city  cannot,  of  course,  compete  in  ecamtmf 
with    a    poorhouaflt    us  their  unhappy  inmates    must  be  treated  If 
differently  from  able-bodied   paupers.     They  are   almost  all 
in  health,  and  their  dietary  requires  to  be  superior;  their 


•  That  i*,  fuel,  lights,  medicine,  funerals,  Sec 
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intendence  and  teaching  is  most  troublesome,  and  requires  a  very 
large  staff;  yet,  taking  this  into  consideration,  they  will  contrast 
advantageously  with  the  poorhouse  in  the  point  we  are  examining — - 
viz.,  cost  of  administration. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  two  institutions,  the  cost  per  head  per 
annum  is — 

£   s.    d. 

Food 8  15     4 

Clothing 2     1   10 

Sundries 2     0    0 

Superintendence     ....     3  10    0 

£16     7     2 


This  would  give  administration  as  22  per  cent,  instead  of  35  per  cent, 
in  a  poorhouse;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  salaries  of  the  special 
teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  amount  to  £2  &r.  per  head,  the 
ordinary  cost  of  administration  is  only  7  percent,  against  35  percent. 
St.  Mary's  Asylum  for  the  Blind  shows  a  nearly  similar  result, 
viz.: —  £    s.    d. 

Food 9     2     6 

Clothing         2     6     0 

Sundries        2     0    0 

Superintendence     ....    2  15     0 

£16     3     6 


Or  17  per  cent,  against  35  per  cent,  in  a  poorhouse. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  head  of  the  Belgian  inquiry — schools — I 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  collect  sufficiently  accurate  statistics  to 
be  laid  before  you,  although  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  free 
education  will  prove  in  Ireland  as  in  Belgium,  at  once  more  effec- 
tive and  more  economical  than  legal.  And  I  beg  to  say  I  shall  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  me  with  any  statistics  on 
this  point. 

There  remains  one  other  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention,  as  it  not  only  illustrates  and  corroborates  the  economic 
law  we  are  investigating,  but  also  tends  to  put  in  a  strong  point  of 
view  the  value  of  institutions  in  which  wc  arc  all  deeply  interested — 
I  mean  reformatories. 

I  have  compared  the  cost  of  administration  in  our  Irish  convict 
Mablishments — and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  they  are  some  of  the 
best  managed,  certainly  the  most  successful,  in  the  empire — with  the 
OOSt  of  administration  in  voluntary  reformatories,  and  I  find  the 
■me  result. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  accurate  returns  from  two— St. 
Kevin's  Male  and  Spark's  Lake  Female  Reformatories — and  these  I 
have  compared  with  our  convict  prisons — Spike  Island,  Mountjoy, 
Farkhurst,  and  what  perhaps  forms  the  fairest  comparison,  as  its 
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discipline  is  that  of  a  reformatory  not  a  prison,  Smithfield  and 
Intermediate*     I  must  premise  that  in  these  calculations  1  hu 
eluded   rents,  taxes,  (when  paid,)  expense  of  building,  gratuitMt  v 
outfits  to   discharged   prisoners,  and   confined   myself   to    the   four 
constant  items  :  food,  clothing,  sundries,  viz*,  light,  fuel,  medicine!, 
achool  requisites,  and  salaries. 

The  result  is  as  follows,  per  head  per  annum  : — 

3. — Parkiiukst  in  184$. 

£    #.  I 
Food      ....     6 
Clothing     ...161 
Sundries     .      .     .200 
Salaries       ...     8  10   0 


1, — Motjntjoy  (Male.] 

£     9. 

Food      ....     8  16 
Clothing     ...     2  12 
Sundries     ...     2     1 
Salaries      .     .     .15     0 

1 
rf. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£28  14 

Q 

Salaries  55  per  cent. 
2. — Spike  Island. 


Food      . 

Clothing 
Sundries 
Salaries 


£    *. 
9     2 


0 


.220 
.310 
.  12     0     0 

£26     o     0 


£18    4   4 


45  per  cent, 
4. — Smithfield  axd  Lrst 


Food      . 
Clothing 
Sundries 
riea 


£ 

11 

2 

I 

14 


£30  16   0 


45  per  cent. 


45  per  cent. 
With  these  four  may  bo  compared — 

St.  Keven's  Male  Reformatory,  Glencree. 

£    s.    d. 

Food 796 

Clothing   .......     3     6     3 

Sundries 1    14     6 

Salaries     . 5     6     6 


£17  16     9 


Salaries  only  30  per  cent. 

Of  course  it  is  to  he  remarked  that  in  the  prisons,  with  the< 
tion  of  the  intermediate  one,  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  sain 
absolute  guarding  of  the  prisoner,  but  this  is  abundantly  coni| 
by  the  larger  number  of  inmates  (four  times  that  in  the 
and  I  must  add  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  real  amount 
superintendence  is  much  less  even  than  this  30  per  cent,,  i 
by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  B  rior> 

"The  amount  for  salaries  has  been  made  purposely  high,  bail 
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money  has  been  expended  almost  entirely  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
building  and  works  now  in  progress,  scarcely  anything  beyond  the 
ram  for  the  clothing  of  the  staff  having  been  taken." 

Mountjoy  Female  Convict  Prison  costs  the  least  for  salaries  of  any 
of  our  convict  prisons.     The  return  is : — 

£     s.  d. 

Food 8     0  0 

Clothing 18  8 

Sundries 6  14  4 

Salaries 8     0  0 


£24     3     0 


Salaries  being  only  33  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  this  with  the  newly-founded  and  struggling  re- 
formatory of  Spark's  Lake,  we  find  a  difference  of  13  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  the  return  being : — 

£    8.    d. 

Food 7  11     8 

Clothing 2     4     5 

Sundries 2     3     3 

Salaries 3  16     3 


£15  15     7 


Salaries  only  20  per  cent. 

These  returns  not  only  go  to  prove  that  the  same  economic  law  in 
favour  of  voluntary  over  legal  charities  exists  here  as  in  Belgium, 
but  are  also,  I  think,  highly  satisfactory,  as  proving  to  the  public 
that  it  is  more  economic  to  reform  our  young  criminals  in  reforma- 
tories than  in  prisons  ;  and  that  excellent  and  successful  as  the 
institutions  under  Captain  Crofton  are,  reformatories  are  still  better. 

Thus  far  I  have  examined  the  facts  ;  the  causes  must  be,  to  some 
extent,  objects  of  speculation.  But  I  would  observe  that,  to  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution,  the  causes  assigned  must  be  as  general  as  the 
results  attributed  to  them.  Each  individual  case  will  have  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  we  should  not  let  these  divert  our  attention  from  the 
general  result. 

If  I  may  venture  to  speculate  on  this  subject,  I  would  suggest 
three  leading  causes  for  the  result  observed,  and  I  would  assign  the 
largest  share  to  the  last. 

1.  There  is  the  greater  freedom  of  action  and  adaptability  of  a 
Toluntary  organization.  Less  tied  down  by  rules  and  public  regula- 
tions, it  can  practise  more  economy  in  the  adaptation  and  uses  of  its 
staff. 

2.  There  can,  I  think,  be  traced  in  most  voluntary  organizations 
m  desire  to  make  the  money,  acquired  with  difficulty,  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  perceived  a  certain  inevitable 
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tendency  to  draw  freely  on  the  public  treasury,  and  a  disposition  to 
regard  rather  completeness  of  organization  and  a  good  scale  of  re- 
muneration than  a  close  economy. 

3.  And  above  all,  is  the  gTeat  fact,  covering  the  whole  ground, 
that  legal  institutions  must  pay  for  that  zeal  and  devotion  which  is 
is  given  gratis  to  voluntary  ones.  Legal  institutions  comprise 
amougst  their  staff  men  and  women  of  the  very  highest  capacity  and 
zeal ;  but  they  are  paid  according  to  those  qualities,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  and  absurd  that  they  should  not  be  so  paid.  Voluntary  insti- 
tutions are  served  for  other  and  higher  motives,  and  their  most 
efficient  agents  frequently  cost  nothing  but  their  bare  maintenance; 
sometimes  not  even  that.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  hospitals  served 
by  religious  communities  and  devoted  ladies.  The  salaries,  if  v* 
may  so  call  them,  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  companions  in  the 
Crimea  were  far  below  those  for  which  nurses  could  be  hired, 
Vincent's  and  Jervis  Street  Hospitals  could  not  obtain  for 
hundreds  a  year  such  a  staff  of  nurses  as  they  have  gratis,  and 
Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  only  availed  themselves  of  a  well- 
known  means  of  economy,  as  well  as  efficiency,  when  they  obtained 
the  attendance  of  religious  nurses  at  £20  a  year,  superior  to  any 
they  could  reasonably  expect  to  secure  otherwise  for  double  die 
salary.  This  principle  extends  farther  than  even  the  case  of  petwo* 
absolutely  devoted  to  a  life  of  charity  from  religious  motives.  All 
zealous  and  devoted  persons  give  their  services  to  voluntary  insula- 
tions of  their  choice  without  regard  to  the  salary,  and  the  very  com- 
mit tees  which  manage  such  institutions,  and  to  which  men  in  bmaas* 
and  others  give  their  time  and  attention,  represent  a  rnonied  vain* 
of  service  which  sensibly  diminish  the  cost  of  administration. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  the  facts  we  have  ohservrf 
teach  us  some  practical  conclusions  of  value.     They  teach  n*  tfci 
class  of  objects   which  are  best   attained  by  free  agency,  and  ito 
advisableness  of  extending  its  action,  even  by  indirect  lej^ai  assist!** 
For  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  institutions  do  not  necessarily  toi 
frc^  and  voluntary  character  by  the  receipt  of  any  public  mom 
tided  that  the  assistance  given  has  no  relation  to  the  adminisn 
Thus  a  reformatory  is  essentially  a  free  institution  although  a  filed 
sum  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  its  innui? 

The  poor  administration  of  this  country  is  often  greatly  blamai; 
perhaps  for  faults  inherent  in  its  nature  as  a  legal  Institution;  pro 
bably  in  no  way  could  the  treatment  of  idiots  the  blind,  deaf  an! 
dumb,  and  orphans,  be  so  well  ameliorated  as  by  allowing  loanfoof 
guardians  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  their  maintenance  tuttac* 

where  they  would  be  treated  with  Christian,  not  legal  cbn: 
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On  One  Source  of  Error  in  the  Interpretation  of  Statistics.  By 
C.  Mansfield  Ingleby,  LL.D. 

THERE  is  a  school  of  philosophy  founded,  or  at  least  claiming  to 
be  founded,  on  the  results  of  modern  physical  science,  in  which 
the  responsible  will  of  man,  as  opposed  to  nature — that  is,  the  spiritual 
being  of  man — is  regarded  as  a  chimera,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  no  proof,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  which  we  have  a  consider* 
Able  amount  of  probable  evidence.  If  this  be  the  fact  it  is  plain  that 
from  the  earliest  times  our  legislators  have  been  under  a  strange 
and  momentous  delusion  ;  and  that  a  criminal,  so  far  from  being 
amenable  to  punishment  as  such,  is  mainly  or  even  entirely  an  object 
<*f  pity  as  the  victim  of  physical  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
If  the  adherents  of  the  positive  school  be  right  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  utterly  wrong,  and  our  criminal  code  is  a  mere  relic  of 
barbarism,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  changed  circumstances  will  in 
time  change  to  a  mere  sanitary  system  analogous  to  those  of  our 
hospitals  and  asylums. 

Writers  who  ignore  the  will  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  grounds 
.upon  which  its  existence  is  to  be  rejected.  Some  adopt  "  necessity  " 
as  an  axiom  and  interpret  science  by  it.  Others  derive  that  doctrine 
from  statistics.  The  will  it  is  said,  if  it  really  existed  would 
introduce  a  capricious  element  into  the  returns  of  the  statistics  of 
Iranian  actions,  which  returns  would  accordingly  manifest  the 
presence  of  the  will  by  their  irregular  and  anomalous  results.  But 
Statistics  exhibit  no  such  caprice.  Its  results  are  almost  as  regular  as 
those  of  physical  science.  Therefore  it  is  concluded  there  is  no 
BQch  thing  as  free  will. 

That  statistics  show  no  trace  of  free  will  seems  to  be  admitted 
even  by  those  writers  who  believe  in  it  ; — such  as  M.  Quetelet  and 
If  rs.  Somerville.  "  The  free  will  of  man  "  says  the  latter  writer, 
**  nay,  even  his  most  capricious  passions,  neutralize  each  other,  when 
large  numbers  of  men  are  considered.  Professor  Quetelet  has  most 
iably  proved,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  individuals,  the  more 
completely  does  the  will  of  each,  as  well  as  all  individual  peculiarities, 
nioral  and  physical,  disappear,  and  allow  the  series  of  general  facts 
to  predominate,  which  depend  upon  the  causes  by  which  society 
.exists  and  is  preserved."     (Phys.  Geo.,  1849,  ii.  p.  382.) 

Mr.  Buckle  hardly  goes  the  length  of  deducing  his  views  respect- 
ing the  will  from  statistics.  With  him  it  is  rather  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  a  principle  as  free  will  regarded 
*as  "  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind  and  exerting  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  motives."     {Hist,  of  Civil,  2nd  Ed.  i.  p.  17.)     He 
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holds  also  that  "the  actions  of  men  being  determined  solely  by  their 
antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  Is  to  say, 
must  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  always  issue  in 
obetj  the  same  results/1  {/did.  p.  J  8,)  It  is  these  opinions 
Buckle  considers  as  confirmed  by  the  results  of  static 

To  say  that   "the  actions  of  men  are  determined  solely  by 
antecedents  "  may  be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  meaning  attach 
to  the  word  **  determined."     A  physical  cause  determines  its 
If  the  word  u  determine  "  be  used  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  that  sense,  I  ma 
be  allowed  to  say  that  neither  he  nor  either  of  the  Comtes  whom  I 
deferentially  follows  have  furnished  us  with  any  evidence  in  pi 
of  the   hypothesis   that  motives  of  action  are  strictly  analogous 
physical  causes.     If,  as  I  believe,  there  is  no  such  strict  analogy  the 
can  be  no  contradiction   involved  in  admitting  that  the  will  of 
is,  in  a  sense,  always  determined  bj  motives,  and  at  the  same  tin 
declaring  a  belief  in   the  will  as  a  principal  and  general  **  cause  ( 
action  exerting  itself  independently  of  [particular]  motives*** 

The  question,  then,  remains— to  determine,  whether  the  returns  c 
statistics  afford  us  any  grounds  for  indorsing  the  opinions  of 
Buckle.  One  thing  ib  plain  :  if  Mrs.  Somerville  be  right  Mr. 
Buckle  is  wrong.  Mrs.  Somerville  indeed  believes  in  free  will,  i 
Mr.  Buckle  does  not;  but  I  am  not  referring  to  that  fundamenti 
difference.  Let  us,  if  you  like,  relegate  the  question  of  free  will  < 
no  free  will  to  metaphysics  or  theology.  Still  Mrs.  Somerville 
holds  that  if  man  have  free  wTill  the  tables  of  statistics,  by  consider- 
ing mostly  large  numbers  of  men,  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  his  free  will  so  that  they  cannot  appear 
there  at  all.  If  this  opinion  be  correct  it  is  plain  that  such  tables 
cannot  be  fairly  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  any  foregone  < 
elusion  that  man  has  not  free  will. 

But  is  it  not  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  regularity  of  the 
bers  in  statistical  tables  to  speak  of  their  results  even  as  Mrs. 
Somerville  does,  as  exhibiting  an  almost  incredible  uniformity, 
where  we  might  have  expected  the  wildest  caprice  ?  There 
two  ways  of  obtaining  a  regularity  in  the  numbers.  The  one  is 
by  a  discreet  choice  of  the  periods  during  which  the  events  are  to  bt 
compared.  The  other  is  by  sinking  the  numbers  furnished  by  fact, 
and  in  their  place  giving  the  averages.  But  both  these  methods  are 
procrusteau,  Doubtless  you  may  find  any  uniformity  in  your  moles 
which  you  have  taken  due  care  toput  there.  To  cite  that  uniformity  as 
a  proof  of  the  events  being  due  to  uniform  causes  is  as  logical  a  pro- 
cedure as  to  cite  the  uniform  heights  of  pollards  in  proof  of  a  law 
of  nature  which  confines  their  growth  within  small  fixed  limits. 
Supposing  that  there  is  a  normal  number  which  a  certain  number  of 
men  would  produce  in  equal  times,  all  accidental,  intermittent  and 
periodical  causes  being  eliminated  (and  this  supposition  is  made  only 
for  the  sake  of  argument),  it  may  be  granted  that  the  statistics  of  1 
certain  class  of  actions  will  exhibit  a  near  approach  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  that  normal  number  by  the  process  of  u  lumping"  through 
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long  equal  periods,  and  that  simply  because  the  larger  is  the  gross  num- 
•ber  of  events  in  any  period  the  more  perfectly  are  accidental  causes 
eliminated.  But  it  is  only  accidental  causes  which  tend  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  long  run,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so  Mr.  Buckle 
rightly  considers  "  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by 
striking  an  average."  (Hist,  of  Civil.,  2nd  Ed.  i.  p.  400.) 

Now  it  often  happens  that  the  operation  of  a  constant  cause 
produces  a  greater  number  of  differences  in  excess  than  differences 
in  defect,  or  vice  versa :  and  in  such  cases  the  average,  or 
arithmetical  mean,  is  not  the  true  mean,  or  normal  number,  and 
recourse  must  bo  had  to  a  subtler  process  of  analysis  which  is 
furnished  by  the  calculus  of  probabilities.  In  all  tables  of  human 
events  the  fluctuation  of  the  amount  of  population  is  a  constant 
cause  operating  generally  in  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  events, 
inasmuch  as  populations  for  the  most  part  increase,  and  that  very 
rapidly.  It  is,  however,  generally  easy  as  it  is  customary  to  clear 
the  tables  of  this  source  of  differences.  Still  in  statistics  of  a  class 
of  men  it  is  not  always  feasible  or  important  to  determine  the 
reduction  due  to  this  cause.  The  returns  of  the  General  Post  Office, 
showing  the  annual  number  of  undirected  letters  afford  in  Mr* 
Buckle's  hands  an  argument  against  free  will.  But  here  Mr.  Buckle 
has  committed  a  puerile  oversight :  for,  inasmuch  as  the  persons  who 
committed  the  mistake  of  posting  their  letters  without  addresses  did 
not  do  so  intentionally,  it  is  obvious  that  no  regularity  in  the  annual 
number  can  be  the  ground  of  any  conclusion  respecting  their  free 
agency  ;  for  by  the  nature  of  the  case  their  free  will  was  not 
involved  in  the  acts  in  question. 

In  the  returns  for  1846 — 1850  (inclusive,)  showing  the  annual 
number  of  suicides  in  London,  we  have  a  maximum  in  the  year 
1846,  and  a  minimum  in  the  year  1849  ;  while  the  number  which 
happened  in  1848  was  but  little  above  the  mean.  The  maximum 
exceeds  the  mean  by  a  little  less  than  one-tenth,  while  the 
minimum  falls  short  of  it  by  a  little  less  than  one-eighth.  This 
maximum  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Buckle  to  the  railway  mania.  Now 
this  table  is  one  of  Mr.  Buckle's  strongholds.  The  suicide,  he 
-contends,  is  "  cutoff  from  foreign  disturbances,"  whereby  his  freewill, 
if  he  had  one,  would  manifest  itself  most  unmistakeably  in  his  self- 
destruction.  But  surely  hero  is  a  gross  mistake.  It  is  a  widely* 
appreciated  fact  that  a  majority  of  these  acts  are  performed  under 
the  influence  of  mental  alienation  which  assaulting  the  will  from 
-within  may  and  does  often  totally  destroy  it  ;  whereas  those 
external  associations  from  which  the  suicide  is  cut  off  could  at  most 
do  no  more  than  hamper  its  operation.  But  further,  the  table  in 
•question  is  too  small,  and  besides  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
inaccuracy  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  in 
particular  cases  the  death  was  voluntary — a  difficulty  especially 
besetting  cases  of  drowning  ;  and  this  Mr.  Buckle  points  out, 
though  he  hardly  makes  a  fair  use  of  the  fact.  However,  such  as  it 
4%  let  us  see  what  these  numbers,  assuming  their  sufficiency  and 
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correctness,  are  capable  of  telling  us.  We  most  first  calculate  & 
table  showing  the  percentages  of  deaths  and  suicides  on  a  popuUtioc 
of  100,000.     The  following  ia  the  result  i — 


Y«u\ 

Fem*ttagt*  of 
Death*. 

Ptn^ntm  of 

Ml 

1816 

2,360*583 

12559 

1847 

2,728-959 

11  815 

1848 

Mjam^m 

11*148 

1843 

3,036-23$ 

9450 

MM 

2,113-838 

9-898 

Means 

2,570-617 

10974 

This  table  furnishes  us  with  two  striking  facts.  1.  The  mnTITT 
number  of  deaths  occurred  in  1849,  when  there  was  a  minimum  m- 
ber  of  suicides.  It  might  hate  been  anticipated  that  many  of  thoB 
physical  causes  which  product'  death  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
produce  suicide,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  prone  to  sclf-destrocnoc 
consummating  that  act  under  the  pressure  of  that  debility  aTi«: 
bility  which  are  so  commonly  the  legacy  of  long  sickness.  Ow 
tatable  not  only  disappoints  this  anticipation,  but  seems  to  teach  thai 
there  is  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  number  of  deaths  tfid 
the  number  of  suicides.  This,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  a  hafly 
inference  from  figures  which  may  afford  us  a  formula  comprehending 
the  facts  but  certainly  not  a  law  governing  them. 

2.  The  other  remarkable  (met  we  derive  from  this  table  is,  that  th& 
maximum  and  minimum  of  (he  suicides  is  anterior  to  those,  respec- 
tively, of  the  deaths.  The  maximum  of  the  deaths  was,  in  1849t 
that  of  the  suicides  in  1846.  The  minimum  of  the  deaths  was, » 
1850,  that  of  the  suicides  in  1840,  This  at  lefts!  points  oat  nt 
intermittent  cause  of  suicide  which  does  not  tend  in  anything  lik* 
the  same  degree,  if  at  all,  to  produce  deaths  of  other  kinds.  If  * 
monetary  crisis  such  a  cause  ?  I  am  not  prepared  with  an  answer. 
At  least  it  is  conceivable  that  a  genuine  motive  to  self-destroetwe* 
not  springing  from  disease,  might  account  for  the  curious  fact  i* 
question.  If  so  ought  we  not  to  pause  before  we  indorse  the  sweep- 
ing views  and  slashing  criticisms  of  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  returns  of 
suicides  for  the  metropolis  during  so  small  a  period  as  five  years? 

It  may  indeed  he  questioned  even  by  one  who  believes  in  ft** 
will  whether  its  action  is  ever  capricious.  Action  founded  00  ft« 
acts  may  be  so.  In  rude  times  when  the  husbandman  determined 
whether  he  should  take  arms  by  throwing  his  spade  into  a  tree  ail 
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ibture  career  of  glory  might  turn  on  a  pure  accident.  When 
Rousseau  satisfied  himself  of  his  solvability  by  casting  a  stone  at  a 
tree  his  future  peace  of  mind  sprung  from  an  accident  affecting  a  dis- 
position prone  to  superstitious  crotchets ;  and  when  Goethe  flung  his 
pocket  knife  at  the  river  Lahn  to  decide  whether  he  should  prosecute 
art  as  a  profession,  if  the  trial  had  not  left  him  in  doubt  we  might 
have  traced  his  literary  future  to  a  mere  chance.  The  events  in  such 
cases  are  indeed  capricious,  and  actions  founded  on  them  are  so  far 
accidental.  It  is  just  such  actions  which  in  the  long  run  neutralize 
each  other  and  do  not  show  their  trace  in  the  returns  of  statistics. 
But  all  resolutions  of  the  will  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  duty  or 
emotion,  though  not  the  results  of  physical  causes,  may  manifest, 
themselves  by  the  regularity  of  their  issues  ;  and  thus  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  reason  upon  a  "  foregone  conclusion "  may  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  they  were  the  effects  of  natural  necessity. 


On   the  Law   of  Fluctuation  of  Wages.     By  PROFESSOR 
Hennessy,  F.K.S. 

Although  labour,  as  well  as  the  products  of  its  application, 
^fetches  a  price  depending  upon  supply  and  demand,  it  may  be  useful 
to  inquire  into  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  the  fluctuations 
of  wages  and  those  of  the  prices  of  articles  for  the  production  of 
which  wages  are  paid.  It  is  true  that,  in  general,  employers  endea- 
Tour  to  obtain  work  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  workers  strive  to  obtain 
the  highest  wages  for  their  work,  but  yet  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  a  law  to  which  the  demands  of  both  worker  and  em- 
ployer should  be  as  much  as  possible  strictly  subordinate.  This  law 
X  now  propose  to  develop. 

The  problem  which  is  to  be  solved  admits  of  a  simple  exposition 
and  solution  by  the  aid  of  symbols,  and  it  forms  an  illustration  of  my 
general  views  as  to  the  application  of  symbolical  notation  in  social 
science.*  For  the  present,  I  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
Wages  paid  by  manufacturers,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  pro- 
Mem  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  single  establishment.  The  total 
incoming  received  by  such  an  establishment  must  go  to  provide  four 

r'ncipal  classes  of  expenditure  connected  with  the  establishment:— 
The  payment  of  wages  to  workmen.  2.  Payment  to  the  proprietor 
for  his  superintendence  and  for  his  abstinence  in  employing  his 
Capital  in  such  a  pursuit  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  well  as  for  the 
risk  of  loss  he  may  encounter.  3.  Raw  materials.  4.  Payment  of 
expenditure  independent  of  the  three  first,  such  as  rent,  insurance, 
Ac.  The  first  may  be  called  the  portion  of  the  incoming  due  to 
labour;  the  second,  the  portion  due  to  capital;  the  third,  that  due 
to  material ;  the  fourth,  the  independent  portion.  The  independent 
portion  is  liable  to  little  fluctuation.     It  is  nearly  fixed,  and  tits 

*  See  p.  890  of  the  present  volume. 
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average  amount  can  usually  be  very  approximately  estimated.  If 
we  assume  this  average  as  the  independent  expenditure,  a  first  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  easily  obtained.  Let  It  be  also  admitted  that 
the  portion  duo  to  capital  and  the  portion  due  to  labour  should 
equitably  maintain  a  constant  ratio,  so  that  if  one  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  certain  percentage,  the  other  should  be  rai- 
lowered  by  the  same  percentage.  The  question  before  us  is  to  find 
the  augmentations  or  diminution  of  the  portions  due  to  labour  and 
capital,  by  a  given  increase  or  diminution  of  the  total  incoming  of  the 
establi sliment.  Let  a  represent  the  average  percentage  of  incoming 
that  goes  to  the  payment  of  independent  expenditure,  b  the  jer- 
centago  due  to  labour,  c  to  capital,  d  to  raw  materials,  under  circum- 
stances of  a  normal  kind. 

So  that  we  shall  have  a  +  b  +  c  4-  d  =  100.  Let/  represent 
the  increased  or  reduced  percentage  in  tho  marketable  value  of  the 
products  of  the  establishment ;  x  y  and  z  the  percentages  due  in 
consequence  of  such  increase  or  decrease  to  labour,  capital,  and  raw 
materials  respectively;  then  we  shall  haw 

a  +  *  +  y  +  z  =  100  ±  tf  or  x  +  tj  +  z  —  h  +  c  +  d  ±  I. 

Although  we  cannot  assume  any  continuous  law  between  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  that  of  the  finished  product,  yet  such  a  re 
does  approximately  exist.     Increase  or  decrease  of  market  value  of 
the  products  will  tend  to  increase  or  decrease  the  price  of  maleriili 
as  well  as  that  of  labour.  Let  us  assume  that  the  increase  or  decree 

*  i 

of  the  two  former  are  proportionate,  then  we  shall  have  --  =  —  and 

V  c 

— I- XJL2_  =  — J_ X Z .     Hence,  and  finally,  s  a  d 


0± 


U— *U**K*-*i 


lOOJ 


100 


/(i —ill 

_  10QJ  } 

b  +  c      J 


I           b  -r-  e 
Prom  these  expressions  it  immediately  follows  that   the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  sums  due  to  labour  and  to  capital  respectively,  owing  to 
fluctuations  in  the  total  incomes,  should  be  a  little  greater  than  the 
latter  class  of  fluctuations.     Thus,  if  the  incoming  of  an  est.i 
menfc  suddenly  falls,  from  a  diminished  price  in  the  article* 
the  wages  of  labour  should  fall  a  little  more  in  proportion.     If  ta 
incoming  should  increase,  the  wages  of  labour  should  be  increased) 
a  proportion  slightly  greater.     Let  us  suppose  the  latter  case,  and  J 
m  represent  the  increased  percentage  of  wagea  thus  produced,  then 
m         *  —  b       xr                      ,       100  (x  —  b) — bi 
100  =  ~b m—  t  = * ' — 

tutieg    the   value    found  for    x,   we  have,    after  final    reduction, 

*»— /a*\-~ - —  \ndm  —  I  =  iL— ,  a  quantity  which  is  always 


positive.    Let  a  =  10,  b  a  50,  e  =  20,  d  =  20,  then  m 

the  incoming  xmz  20  \mr  cent,  wages  should  rise  22t  per  cent.;  (bat 
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,  a  man  who  receives  20*.  a  week  should  now  receive  not  24*.,  but 
t*.  5£d.  nearly.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  with  a  fall  instead 
•  a  rise,  wages  of  20s.  should  be  reduced  not  to  16$.,  but  to 
5*.  6±rf. 

It  follows  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  discussion  ihat  the 
ictuation  of  wages  should  be  greatest  when  the  proportions  of  the 
coming  due  to  raw  materials  and  to  independent  expenditure  are 
rge.  The  minimum  fluctuations  would  be  in  a  case  where  (if  such 
ere  possible)  nothing  were  due  to  raw  materials  nor  to  independent 
tpenditure.  In  that  case,  b  +  c  =  100,  and  m  =  /,  ox  the  fluctua- 
nt of  wages,  should  be  proportionate  to  that  of  values.  Hence 
>pears  still  more  clearly  than  political  economists  have  usually 
tinted  out,  the  absurdity  of  any  attempts  at  fixing  wages  according 
law. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  both  workman  and  capitalist  would 
inefit  if  wages,  instead  of  being  fixed,  were  allowed  to  receive  a 
milar  subjection  to  natural  causes  as  that  which  influences  the 
ictuations  of  capital  and  stock  in  the  money  market.  Wages  might 
us  be  quoted  as  regularly  under  the  head  of  prices  current  as  any 
tide  that  may  result  from  the  labour  for  which  they  happen  to  be 
id.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  occurrence  of  great  fluctuations  in 
iges,  that  low  wages  could  arise,  according  to  the  law  here  de- 
loped,  as  the  natural  condition  of  payment  for  labour  at  a  time 
lien  provisions  may  be  dear.  But  the  same  law  equally  points  out 
at  wages  should  be  high  at  some  other  period,  and  whenever  this 
curs  savings  should  be  laid  by  for  periods  of  monetary  pressure, 
orkmen  must  constantly  practise  this  lesson  of  self-reliance  and 
If-restraint  if  they  wish  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  capitalists 
the  labour  market.  It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  add  that  the 
tion  of  combinations  and  trades'  unions  must  be  highly  injurious  if 
By  attempt  to  control  the  natural  fluctuations  of  the  labour  market 
'  any  system  of  artificial  constraint.  In  social  as  well  as  in  physical 
tenomena  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  Baconian  maxim,  that 
rile  we  interpret  nature  we  are  bound  to  conform  to  her  laws  as 
Mely  as  possible.  If,  as  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Potter  in  an  able 
per  in  the  last  volume  of  our  Transactions,  (p.  760,)  a  worker 
ims  a  share  of  the  profits  when  these  are  rising,  he  must  be  equally 
idy  to  bear  his  share  of  the  losses  resulting  from  a  falling  market. 
■der  such  circumstances,  he  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  a  rapid 
taction  of  wages,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  which  I  have 
re  endeavoured  to  exhibit.  Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
equally  prepared  to  grant  to  workers  that  equitable  increase  in 
air  share  of  the  results  derived  from  a  rising  market,  as  the  best 
>de  of  securing  a  permanent  good  understanding  between  the  two 
Mt  classes  upon  whose  harmony  so  much  of  our  social  happiness 
lentially  depends. 
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On   Working  Men's  Reading  Rooms,  as  established  in  1&4&4 
Carlisle.    By  Robert  Elliott,  il.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Thk  difficulty  so  very  generally  ex ]»cncnccd  by  the  supporter*  4 
mechanics'  institutes,  of  inducing  men  who  are  dependent  for  tknr 
snb-tstence  on  weekly  wages  to  enrol  themselves  as  member*  4 
some  literary  society,  has  apparently  been  satisfactorily  dispoteltf 
at  Carlisle,  and,  as  may  be  presumed,  the  problem  has  been  mhd 
by  the  working  classes  themselves.  These  **  working  men's  i 
rooms"  differ  in  many  respects,  and  \Qry  materially,  from 
ofctf  institutes  so  called  :  they  differ  in  constitution,  in  modi 
working,  and  in  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained.  Many  1 
have  occurred  of  men  devoting  themselves  zealously  to  the  i 
metit.  of  one  object — often  a  totally  unattainable  onc^in  pnmnff 
which  they  were  merely  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  hi^rf 
Power,  for  working  out  some  other  end.  We  may  gee  now,  tki 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  indeed  much  more  recently,  wmt 
dreaded,  others  hoped,  that  our  mechanics1  institutions  were  datimi 
to  transform  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  into  ntk 
men  as  Hugh  Miller  and  George  Stephenson,  or  such  as  the  Aynfcrr 
Ploughman  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

The  addresses  at  annual  meetings  of  mechanics'  institute*  teemsl 
with  proofs  in  point  ;  ardent  friends,  liberal  supporters  of  mk 
admirable  institutions,  year  after  year,  gave  us  speeches  madeop«f 
materials  gathered  from  some  cyclopaedia  or  biographical  dictioaft. 
to  show  to  what  eminence  many  men  had  reached  from  the  k>vfci 
beginnings.  All  this  was  done  for  the  highly  laudable  purpoffrf 
encouraging  young  men  in  humble  life  to  join  at  once  an  insbtirie 
through  the  help  of  which,  by  its  library  and  its  lecture*,  iktf 
might  eventually  soar  as  high  as  any  one.  Neither  the  fact  that  It 
great  geniuses  whose  cases  they  so  repeatedly  quoted  wen  ■* 
made  what  they  were  by  any  such  institution,  but  by  natinr.  * 
rather  by  Providence  ;  nor  the.  fact  that  these  well-app 
well-directed  institutions  never  in  their  entire  hi  story,  ami  notvA- 
standing  their  ubiquity,  supplied  any  but  very  rare  and  nmftt 
eases  for  encouragement  ;  nor  the  manifest  unfitness  of  a  pufilbr 
library  whose  readers  have  no  one  to  direct  them  in  their  ilsfa. 
and  of  popular  lectures,  at  once  Isolated  and  disjointed,  as  ccotraSfcJ 
with  the  systematic  instruction  of  our  universities,  our  collem  *d 
our  academies;  such  facts  as  these  never  seemed  to  open  thsrj»i' 
our  otherwise  enlightened  advocates  of  popular  adult  education,  laal 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  our  operatives  annually  treated  to  frknfy 
rebukes  for  standing  aloof  from  the  literary  and  scientific  fareso  «■*- 
roualy  provided  for  them.  Subscriptions  were  lowered,  classes  f** 
blished,  treats  of  various  kinds  devised,  even  prizes  have  I 
for  the  best  essays  to  unravel  the  mystery.  But,  up  to  a 
ago  (1848,)  all  seemed  in  vain.  The  fact  is,  that  the  yom^ 
of  our  middle  classes,  such  of  them  as  had  received  no 
sity  or  collegiate  education,  flocked  everywhere   to   the 
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raised.  The  banquet  was  prepared  for  guests  who  did  not  come, 
and  it  has  been  richly  enjoyed  by  others,  who  were  never  thought  of 
until  they  arrived.  A  great  work  had  been  accomplished,  but  it  was 
not  the  one  projected.  The  middle  classes  had  not  been  thought  of, 
although  so  much  in  need  of  the  very  benefit  so  happily  supplied  ; 
while  the  working  classes,  so  earnestly  cared  for,  had  actually  not 
been  supplied  at  all !  And  why  ?  whose  fault  was  it  ?  or  was  it 
.  anyone's  fault  ?  or  was  there  any  fault  at  all  ?  Clearly  none  ;  there 
has  been  nothing  to  regret,  and  nothing  to  undo.  It  seems  now 
.clear, — first,  that  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  middle  and 
.  working  classes  are  essentially  distinct ;  secondly,  that  our  mecha- 
nics' institutes  (with  the  title  of  which  we  need  not  find  fault)  are 
tolerably  well  adapted  for  the  middle  classes,  and  but  very  indiffe- 
rently for  the  vast  majority  of  our  labourers  and  artisans ;  and 
thirdly,  that  upwards  of  twelve  years'  experience  enables  us  now  to 
indicate  with  all  reasonable  confidence  what  must  be  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  institution  adapted  to  the  wants  of  weekly  wage  men. 

I  may  here  premise  that  there  never  has  appeared  the  least  indi- 
cation of  antagonism  between  these  reading  rooms — six  in  number 
—and  our  mechanics'  institute,  which  last,  for  a  town  of  30,000 
population,  is  highly  prosperous,  always  numbering  from  400  to  500 
.  members ;  while  the  working  men's  reading  rooms,  much  more  vari- 
.  able  in  their  number  of  members,  have  usually  about  twice  as  many 
enrolled  in  the  aggregate  as  our  mechanics'  institute,  which,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  during  the  last 
twelve  years. 

The  late  James  Wall,  a  journeyman  printer,  although  compara- 
tively young,  was  amongst  the  active   spirits  who,  prompted  by 
.  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  co-operated  in  establishing  that  germ  which 
^finally  grew  into  the  present  reading  rooms,  and  his  essay,  published 
in  1858,  is  of  great  value  as  coming  from  such  a  source. 

He  enumerates  six  principal  objections  to  mechanics'  institutions, 
as  unfitting  them  to  meet  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  labouring 
-classes: — 

1.  That  the  management  is  not  in  the  hands  of  mechanics. 

2.  Literature  is  restricted,  in  so  far  as  party  politics  and  sectarian 
I  religion  (so  much  in  favour  with  working  men)  are  prohibited. 

3.  The  institutes  are  only  one  in  each  town,  and  centrically 
situated,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  would  have 

.  a  long  way  to  go,  and  would  have  to  spend  time  in  tidying  them- 
,  aelves  up  to  associate  with  better-off  people. 

4.  The  mechanics'  institutes  are  closed  on  Sundays,  throughout 
the  whole  day,  when  working  men  have  most  leisure,  and  are  not 

'wearied  with  the  day's  toil,  and  when  the  tippling  shop  is,  by  a  too 
.  partial  law,  permitted  to  be  temptingly  open. 

5.  That  whatever  instruction  may  be  given  is  desultory  and  un- 
i  connected,  and  more  scientific  than  elementary. 

6.  That  the  payments  are  taken  quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  an- 
,  Anally,  but  not  weekly. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  that  working  men's  reading  rooms 
com©  recommended  by  the  following  features,  not  presented  by 
mechanics'  institutes  : — ■ 

1.  The  working  men's  reading  rooms  are  exclusively  controlled 
by  men  dependent  on  weekly  W*j 

2.  The  members  enjoy  the  desired  freedom  of  reading  books,  u 
well  as  newspapers,  on  party  politics  and  sectarian  religion  ;  and 
their  submission  is  readily  given  to  whatever  rules  or  refltric 
may  he  imposed  by  a  majority  of  themselves. 

3.  These  rooms  being  numerous  in  the  town  are  various  tn  prin- 
ciples and  constitution,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings,  require 
no  great  preparation  of  dress,  give  to  perhaps  e  mber  etdb 
his  turn  in  the  government, — thus  imparting  a  sense  of"  [bilftr, 
cultivating  habits  of  prudence  and  discretion,  and  fostering  the  vitally 
important  qualities  (so  comparatively  rare  among  the  labouring 
classes)  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and  building  up  an 
pendeuce  of  character,  a  force  of  thought,  a  facility  of  expr 
ideas,  and  sound  business  habits  ;  all  of  which  seem  natural] 
arise  out  of  the  fact  of  the  institution  being  manured  by  and 
them. 

4.  They  arc  open  during  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  greatly  to  the  improvement,  in  habits  and  respect* 
bility,  of  the  great  majority  of  the  working  classes,  to  whom  tfce 
pub  lie -house  is  but  too  seductive, 

5.  In  these  rooms  instruction  of  the  plainest  and  most  elementsrj 
kind  is  afforded,  at  appointed  times ;  and  as  many  of  the  members 
on  joining,  cannot  even  read,  provision  is  made  for  reading  news- 
papers aloud  at  stated  tinu>. 

6.  That  the  payments  are  taken  each  week  ;  and  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  may  bo  temporarily,  mid  for  however  long,  unable  to  afford 
the  weekly  penny,  are,  by  a  fundamental  rule,  exempted  from  both 
payment  and  debt, — a  rule  that  has  been  found  to  work  most  admi- 
rably. 

7.  The  number  and  variety  of  reading  rooms  in  a  town  afford  in 
agreeable  accommodation  to  men  of  different  tastes  and  habits. 

8.  Committees  are  only  elected  for  short  periods,  as  for  one  month, 
or  for  three  months,  never  for  a  year;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  no  com- 
mittee is  ever  appointed,  the  duties,  in  such  case,  being  satisfactorily 
to  the  members  discharged  by  the  members  present  at  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  :  and  it  is  found  that  thus  the  trouble,  t!» 
interest,  and  the  acquisition  of  business  knowledge  and  hahiJ 
more  generally  diffused  among  the  members  of  the  institution* 

9.  All  presents  of  books,  or  money,  or  newspapers,  or  of  any 
other  description,  are  to  come  freely  and  unconditionally. 

10*  AM  the  property  of  the  institution  is  invested  in  some  popu- 
larly elected  body — as  in  a  town  council  or  board  of  guardi. 
to  prevent   dispersion   or  alienation  of  the    same  ;   and    to  gualVl 
against  trustees  who  might,  for  want  of  a  controlling  power 
them,  ever  in  any  way  prove  troublesome,  or  render  the  institution 
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unpopular,  by  distasteful  interference,  or  leave  the  office  vacant  by 
death  or  absenteeism. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  institutions  that  have  now  flourished  so 
long  as  to  remove  them,  quite  equally  with  mechanics'  institutions, 
from  the  list  of  mere  experiments.  They  are,  up  to  this  date,  as 
flourishing,  and  their  members  as  hearty  in  the  work,  as  ever  they 
were  at  any  period  of  their  twelve  years'  existence.  In  two 
instances  out  of  six,  the  members  have,  with  a  combination  of 
discretion  and  enterprise,  which  a  realized  experience  has  endorsed 
as  sound,  obtained  ground,  and  on  it  have  erected  commodious 
premises,  such  as  might  well,  in  either  case,  have  amply  sufficed  as 
the  mechanics'  institute  of  the  city.  The  Lord  Street  room  was 
opened  in  1851  ;  and  the  other,  the  Caldergate  room,  in  the  present 
year,  1861.  So  extensively,  yet  profoundly  beneficial,  and  withal 
so  attractive  and  retentive,  have  these  seemingly  humble  institutions 
proved  in  Carlisle,  that  it  may  with  the  strictest  accuracy  be  said, 
that  they  are  now  an  established  necessity  among  our  humbler 
classes.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Wall  warmly  expresses  himself,  "a  great 
victory  to  get  men  to  pay  a  first  visit  to  these  reading  rooms,  and 
inhale  their  influence."  Even  free  libraries,  howsoever  useful  to  the 
poor  student,  havo  not  been  found  to  meet  the  peculiar  case  of  the 
great  bulk  of  working  men  as  these  rooms  have. 
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In  this  Department  are  considered  the  various  questions  relating  to  Social 
Iconomics;  the  conditions  of  Industrial  Success,  whether  of  nations  or  indi- 
.  vfdnals ;  Savings'  Banks  and  Insurance ;  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed ;  strikes  and  combinations ;  legislative  interference  with  the  hours  and 
wages  of  labours  legislative  regulation  of  professions,  trades,  and  employment 
generally,  and  of  prices  and  means  of  supply ;  emigration,  its  effect,  and  true 
conditions ;  exercise  of  public  and  private  charity;  relief  of  the  poor;  indus- 
trial employment  of  womon;  industrial  and  economical  instruction  of  the 
labouring  classes j  public  amusements;  social  economics  in  relation  to 
education,  Ac. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in   the   foregoing  pages,  the 

following  were  read  in  the  Department : — 

"  The  Buildup  Strike  in  London,  1861,"   By  Frederick  Harrison. 

*  The  Building  Strike  in  Edinburgh,  1861."     By  Henry  G,  Beii 

"The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Recent  Position  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,"     By  William  Newton, 

"  The  General  Aversion  of  Employers  to  treat  with  the  Re- 
presentatives of  their  Workmen  on  Matters  in  Dispute."  Bj 
the  Glasgow  Council  of  United  Trades, 

"  The  Logic  of  the  Labour  Problem."     By  John  Scott. 

•^Labour  in  Connexion  with  Trades*  Unions."  By  T.  J.  Dun- 
ning. 

"The  Sub-letting  System  in  the  Tailoring  Trade."  By  James 
McCarthy, 

"The  frith  Labourers  in  Liverpool."     By  Professor  Shaw. 

"  Women's  Work  among  the  Female  Peasantry  of  Ireland."  By 
Mrs.  Catherine  Brougham. 

"Condition  of  the  Working  Classes:  their  Habitations."  By  Re*. 
J,  Banks  Robinson. 

u  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Wc* 
By  Jane  Crowe. 

"  Female  Compositors."     By  Emily  FaithfulL 

"  Local  Societies  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women."  By 
Jessie  Boucherett. 

"Remunerative   Employment   for   Educated   Women."      By 
Overend. 

**  The  Emigration  of  Educated  Women  :  its  Necessity,  Practica- 
bility, and  Advantage."     By  Maria  S.  Rye. 

"  On  the  Employment  of  Women."     By  Mrs,  Bay  ley 

"The  Advantages  derived  from  Embroidery  by  the  Emplo; 
of  Women  in  the  North  of  Ireland/'     By  Daniel  Sheriff, 

"What   shall   we   do   with   our   Pauper  Children?"     By 
Carpenter. 

"  The  Sick  in  Workhouses,"     By  Frances  P.  Cobbe* 

"On  Anonymous  Publications."     By  Professor  Hennessy. 

"  American   Slavery  and  its  Influence  on  Great  Britain." 
Sarah  P,  Remand, 

"Continuation  of  an  Account  of  Mr,  Bianconi's  Introduction  ami 
Development  of  Car-travelling  in  Ireland." 

"  On  the  Application  of  the  Public  Free  Libraries*  Act  to  Dublin." 
By  F.  W.  Conner. 

"Plans  of  Recreation."     By  Henry  Solly. 
•      "On    Social 'Recreation  ;    being  an   Account  of    the    Ghupm 
Abstainers1  Union."     By  P.  E.  Dove, 
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CONDITIONS   OF  LABOUR. 

The  subject,  of  trades*  societies  and  strikes  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
*cn8sed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  results  of  those 
•  discussions  and  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  have  been  so  recently  laid  before  the  Association  in 
-a  special  report,  that  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  publish  at  this 
<  time  the  papers  on  the  subject  contributed  to  the  Dublin  meeting, 
especially  as  it  is  probable  that  the  subject  will  again  be  brought  for- 
.  ward  at  the  approaching  meeting  in  London.     The  valuable  papers 
-of  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Reid,  and  Mr.  Newton,  have  therefore  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Conditions  of  Labour  for  further 
•consideration.     That  Committee  will  also  devote  attention  to  the 
•question  of  Apprenticeship,  on  which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  report     The  important  evidence  on  this  subject  collected 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  is  therefore  also  postponed. 

A  paper  was  read  from  the  Council  of  United  Trades,  Glasgow, 
"  On  the  General  Aversion  of  Employers  to  treat  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Workers  on  Matters  in  Dispute."  The  object  of  this 
paper  was  to  show  that  in  trade  disputes  it  was  better  that  the 
working  man,  in  negotiating  with  his  master,  should  employ  a 
qualified,  independent,  and  comparatively  dispassionate  agent ;  that 
the  delegates  from  the  union  are  agents  of  this  character  ;  that  they 
..ought  to  be  recognised  by  the  employers ;  and  that  a  refusal  to  do  so 
is  an  injustice  leading  to  strikes. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  of  Belfast,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Logic  of  the 

Labour  Problem ;  or,  the  Production,  Distribution,  and  Exchange  of 

Wealth  upon  Equitable  Principles."     He  submitted  that  the  object 

to  be  aimed  at  in  the  production,  in  the  distribution,  and  in  the 

exchange  of  wealth,  is  to  confer  upon  the  greatest  possible  number 

'  of  men,  by  these  processes  and  pursuits,  tho  greatest  possible  quan- 

'  tity  of  health  and  happiness ;  that  is,  of  innocent  pleasures,  whether 

'  of  the  senses  or  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature.     Mr.  Scott 

'having  defined  wealth  to  be  any  desirable  or  useful  object  produced 

'  T>y  labour,  argued  that  sufficient  stimulus,  in  the  way  of  motive  to 

-action,  must  be  always  furnished  to  put  the  necessary  labour,  guided 

by  knowledge,  into  motion  to  produce  this  wealth.     The  strongest 

'  -stimulus  that  could  be  applied  was  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 

produce  of  labour,  and  perfect  security  in  the  entire  use  of  the  pro- 

'  ducts  of  labour  to  those  engaged  in  producing  them.     Co-operation 

'alone  could  secure  the  entire  use  of  the  products  of  labour  to  those 

engaged  in  producing  them.     Having  briefly  considered  some  of  the 

principal  conditions  upon  which  the  increase  and  productiveness  of 

labour  power  depend,  Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  show  that  increase  of 

'Capital,  or  of  the  means  adopted  for  the  support  of  labour  power, 

depended — first,  upon  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which  savings 

«ould  be  successfully  made ;  and  secondly,  upon  the  strength  of  the 
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desire  or  motive  to  save :  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  the  amount 
of  this  fund  must  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  power 
employed  to  produce  it,  ami  ou  the  sobriety,  temperate  habits, 
economy,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  of  the  working  classes.  The  only 
fund  or  source  from  which  savings  could  be  successfully  made  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  communities,  and  nations,  was  that  portion  of  the 
periodical  produce  of  labour  which  remains  over  after  deducting 
what  was  found  requisite  for  maintaining  the  productive  operations 
of  the  country ;  that  was,  the  fund  remaining  after  deducting  the 
means  necessary  for  supporting  the  producers  in  vigour  and  health, 
and  in  replacing  the  materials,  and  keeping  the  fixed  aids  to  labour, 
such  as  tools,  implements,  machinery,  industrial  buildings,  and  im- 
provements in  land,  in  their  proper  condition.  This  was  the  real 
ad  profit  of  the  supported  labour  power  of  the  population,  and 
formed  the  only  fund  I  variable  for  further  production,  for  further 
saving,  or  for  the  unproductive  consumption  of  the  wealth  producers 
themselves,  and  of  the  rest  of  society.  Could  not  the  whole  of  tha 
surplus  be  saved,  and  applied  to  further  production,  and  consequently 
to  further  saving  ?  Co-operation  was  likely  to  give  a  practical 
answer  to  this  question.  The  effective  do  si  re  to  save  or  to  accumu- 
late could  only  bo  generally  developed  by  perfect  industrial  security, 
which  security  must  comprehend  and  include  the  entire  use  of  the 
products  of  labour  to  those  who  produced  them,  and  this  co-opcratioa 
alone  could  effect. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dunning  read  a  paper  on  labour,  as  a  commodity  con- 
sid^red  in  relation  to  trades1  unions,  in  which  he  observed  that,  in 
treating  labour  as  a  commodity,  attention  should  be  wholly  confined 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  subject  to  a  money  value,  differing  in  amount 
according  to  the  demand  for  it  in  proportion  to  its  supply,  the  same 
as  commodities  in  general ;  in  all  other  respects,  it  esseotiallj 
differed  from  them.  But  it  was  beyond  this  point  that  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  labour  question  began,  because  among  other  coin- 
pk'Xities  human  labour  could  not  be  separated  from  its  agency  or  \U 
possessor,  who  though  depending  for  his  subsistence  on  the  market- 
able value  of  his  labour  stood  in  other  and  important  relations  tome 
community  at  large  as  a  being  responsible  to  God  and  man,  as  a  free 
citizen  of  the  community,  and  as  a  husband  and  father.  Formerly, 
during  the  existence  of  the  old  combination  laws,  this  distinction 
between  labour  and  every  other  commodity  was  ignored  or  recog- 
nised only  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  even 
now  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  the  same  opinion  an*l 
of  action,  This,  however,  as  the  subject  is  better  understood,  will 
pass  away ;  and  both  employer  and  employed,  as  more  knowh> 
their  position  as  buyers  and  sellers  of  this  commodity  is  dittoed 
among  them,  will  see  that  their  true  interest  is  each  to  recognise  «d 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other  in  its  sale  and  purchase.  It  will 
doubtless  still  occur,  where  the  right  to  combine  is  acknowl 
that  tho  masters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  men  on  the  other  will  act 
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unreasonably  and  unjustly  each  towards  the  other,  but  the  universal 
acknowledgment  of  the  fact,  that  labour  is  a  commodity  in  the  hands 
of  free  men,  will,  in  time,  smooth  all  these  asperities,  and,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  men  are  determined  to  be  unreasonable  and  un- 
just, both  employer  and  employed  will  see  that  their  only  true 
interest  lies  in  consulting  the  well-being  each  of  the  other  and  that 
each  class  will  succeed  best  in  promoting  its  own  interest  by  carefully 
abstaining  from  injuring  the  other.  An  advantage  gained  by  either 
class,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is  sure  to  have  the  injury  it  has 
done  recoil  upon  itself. 

Mr.  James  M'Caktiit,  Secretary  to  the  Operative  Tailors'  So- 
ciety, read  a  paper  on  "  Tho  Sub-letting  System  in  the  Tailoring 
Trade,"  in  which  he  urged  on  tho  public  the  necessity  of  being 
cautious  as  to  tho  employers  to  whom  they  gavo  their  orders.  He 
stated  that  many  employers  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  out  work  to 
be  made  up  in  the  houses  of  the  workpeople.  Infectious  diseases 
were  thus  often  conveyed  from  the  crowded  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  of  the  workpeople  to  those  of  the  customers.  Tho  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  workmen  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
the  work  was  executed  in  well  ventilated  workshops  on  the  master's 
premises  instead  of  being  done  at  home.  It  was  very  common  for 
tailors  employed  at  homo  to  work  all  Sunday.  The  evil  might  be 
put  a  stop  to  if  the  public  would  givo  their  orders  to  those  employers 
only  who  had  them  executed  on  their  own  premises. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

A  paper  on  "The  Irish  Labourer  in  Liverpool,"  by  George F.  Shaw,. 
F.T.C.D.,  contained  tho  results  of  a  personal  inquiry  carried  on  in 
Liverpool,  during  the  month  of  July,  1860,  and  suggested  by  the 
address  delivered  to  the  Association  in  1859  by  Sir  James  E.  Tennent* 
The /precise  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  determine  whether  the 
social  condition  of  the  Irish  labouring  class  in  Liverpool  is  a 
stationary  or  a  progressive  one,  or,  more  accurately,  whether  the 
class  in  question  does  or  does  not  tend  to  attain  the  standard  of  com- 
fort and  civilization  presented  to  their  view  by  the  surrounding 
English  population.  After  remarking  on  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
sufficient  data  for  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  wide 
discrepancies  he  found  in  tho  testimony  presented  to  him,  the  writer 
proceeds  thus  : — "  The  history,  then,  of  an  Irish  labouring  family 
settling  in  Liverpool  is  somewhat  of  this  kind.  There  is  at  first  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  moral  restraints  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  neighbourhood  imposes  on  them  at  home.  Increased  wages  are 
earned,  but  from  the  absence  of  all  artificial  wants  they  are  expended 
merely  in  animal  indulgences.  More  and  better  food  is  used ;  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  beer,  are  largely  consumed  ;  but  the  home  is  as  filthy 
said  dilapidated  as  ever.  There  is  not  much  improvement  either  in 
the  clothing,  except  that  the  children  more  commonly  wear  shoes. 
After  an  eight  or  ten  years'  residence,  the  ties  of  neighbourhood  and 
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public  opinion,  1  troken  by  removal  from  Ireland,  are  in  great  part 
restored,  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  family  rises  nearly  to  its 
former  level.  A  large  proportion,  indeed,  have  sunk  irretrievably 
into  profligacy  and  crime;  but  against  this  may  be  set  the  equally 
large  number  of  those  who  acquire  habits  of  saving  along  w'n 
means  to  save, invest  their  money  in  trade,  take  shops,  become  super- 
intendents in  warehouses,  and  in  various  ways  struggle  up  into  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  As  to  the  education  of  the  young,  onl; 
about  one-fourth,  I  think,  attend  school,  and  even  these  are  r< 
at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  add  to  the  family  earnings.  The  diffici 
experienced  in  getting  the  children  to  attend  school  is  one 
cause  of  the  stationary  condition  of  the  class  in  question.  As 
street  riots  on  a  large  scale  a  marked  decrease  is  evident,  & 
chiefly  to  improved  police  regulations.  The  penny  banks,  too, 
doing  some  good,  and  certain  religious  societies  are  of  late  bearing 
good  fruit,  in  fostering  better  habits  and  higher  tastes  among  the 
young  men.  The  principal  step  that  remains  to  be  taken,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  labourer, 
is  to  build  a  better  class  of  dwellings  for  them,  and  some  experiment* 
which  have  been  tried  in  this  direction  have  proved  both,  remunera- 
tive to  the  capitalists  aud  highly  beneficial  to  the  tenants.  X 
agency,  however,"  concludes  Dr.  Shaw,  "would  be  so  poteut 
that  the  habits  of  the  Irish  population  at  home  should  be  raised,  and 
the  stream  of  immigrants  constantly  flowing  into  the  great  cities  of 
the  sister  kingdom  should  carry  with  them  a  degree  of  morality  end 
education  and  refinement  of  manners,  that  would  prompt  them  to 
make  a  right  use  of  the  increased  wages  earned  in  their  new 
sphere." 

Mrs.  Catherine  BRoronAif  contributed  a  paper,  in  which,  after 
observing  that  the  female  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  that  was  necessary  to  preserve  health,  she  pointed  out  the 
beneficial  influence  which  might  be  exercised  by  women  in  teaching 
them  the  importance  of  thrift,  industry,  and  cleanliness.  She  con- 
cluded as  follows  : — "A  more  difficult  task  could  scarcely  be  under- 
taken than  to  communicate  to  a  people  (not  standing  still  to  receite 
an  impression  ;  but  living,  moving,  acting,  and  quite  satisfied  with 
their  own  ways)  the  good  housewifery  which  ought  to  be  hereditary, 
as  a  bequest  from  mother  to  daughter  ;  that  sort  of  knowledge 
which  ought  to  be  a  tradition  in  every  family,  learned  insensibly,  i 
of  which  so  very  little  can  be  taught  in  schools  :  but  we  need  i 
despair  of  the  undertaking  if  the  educated  women  of  our  country  will 
set  themselves  to  it  earnestly  and  hopefully.  Let  each  country  lady 
who  feels  the  importance  of  the  subject  try  to  influence  those  who  i 
beneath  her  in  the  social  scale  not  only  to  improve  their  own 
but  each  to  endeavour  to  improve  those  below  them,  lower  and  lower, 
until  woman's  purifying  influence  reaches  to  the  hovels  now  given  up 
to  malaria,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  To  assist  this  a  ladies'  sanitary 
association  might  be  made  applicable  to  Ireland  to  encourage 
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direct  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  working  single-handed.  We  have 
no  right  to  enter  a  poor  woman's  cottage  unbidden  or  unwelcome  ; 
ire  have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  her  as  detectives  of  her  domestic 
errors,  or  self-constituted  reformers  of  them  ;  but  as  woman  to 
woman,  as  mother  to  mother,  we  may  speak  and  may  be  heard." 

The  Rev.  J.  Banks  Robinson  read  a  paper  on  the  "Habitations  of 
the  Working  Classes."  He  gave  several  cases  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, illustrating  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
wricultural  labourers.  He  attributed  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  Law  of  Settlement,  which  acted  as  an  obstacle  to  the  building  of 
toy  more  cottage  dwellings  in  a  parish  from  the  fear  of  burdening  the 
poor-rates,  and  by  hindering  the  poor  from  carrying  their  labour  to 
the  most  remunerating  market.  He  urged  that  the  class  to  be  bene- 
fited should  be  invited  to  co-operate  for  the  improvement  of  their 
dwellings  by  means  of  benefit  building  societies. 

THE    INDUSTRIAL   EMPLOYMENT   OP  WOMEN. 

The  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Women,  by  Miss  Jane  Crowe,  stated  the  progress  of  the  Society 
flaring  the  past  year,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
branches  of  its  useful  labours.  The  Report  observes,  that  while  many 
of  the  results  of  the  Society's  efforts  may  be  definitely  set  forth  in 
employments  provided  and  instruction  given,  even  more  has  been 
effected  in  the  general  moral  influence  it  has  brought  to  bear,  both 
upon  the  press,  and  upon  the  opinions  of  numerous  circles  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  because  this  moral  influence  tends  to  induce 
parents  to  give  a  more  practical  education  to  their  daughters,  and 
leads  to  efforts  being  made  in  many  provincial  communities  to  carry 
out  local  plans  for  training  and  employment.* 

Miss  Faithfull  gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  her  office 
during  the  past  year.  The  Victoria  Press  affords  regular  employ- 
ment to  twenty  young  women,  who  work  together  in  companies, 
with  a  "clicker"  to  each  companionship,  and  payment  is  made 
according  to  the  men's  recognised  scale.  A  weekly  newspaper,  the 
-  Transactions  of  this  Association,  the  Law  Magazine,  the  English 
•  Woman's  Journal,  and  Chancery  printing,  has  supplied  the  office 
•with  work,  together  with  the  production  of  a  volume  called  the 
*  Victoria  Regia,"  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  containing  original  contributions  from  some  of  the  lead- 
.ing  writers  of  the  day,  as  an  evidence  of  their  cordial  interest  in  the 
.undertaking,  and  edited  by  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

Miss  Jessie  Boucherett  contributed  a  paper  on  "Local  Societies 
for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women."  She  recommended  that 
the  various  schemes  of  the  Central  Society  for  instructing  women 

11 

*  See  Report  of  the  Society.  Office— 19,  Langham  Place,  W. 
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m  printing,  law  copying,  and  book-keeping,  should  be  carried  «t 
in  every  Ideality  where  a  few  individuals  could  be  got  to  timhiaU 

the  work,  even  on  the  smallest  scale.* 

Mrs,  Overekd  read  a  paper  on  M  Remunerative  Einnloyiaeat  ta 
Educated  Women/*  in  which  she  showed  that  what  was  chjdj 
wanted  was  remunerative  work  that  could  be  done  by  ladies  in  d* 
own  homes.  She  mentioned,  among  other  minor  employments,] 
in  oil  and  water,  on  canvas,  paper,  glass,  and  china; 
designing  for  cabinet-makers,  jewellers,  &c.;  working  in  hair,  i 
ling  in  clay,  plaster,  wax,  &e. ;  colouring  photographs, 
ing,  lithography,  as  suitable.  To  show  the  remunerati  venae 
wood-engraving,  she  quoted  a  passage  from  a  letter  received  a 
Dublin  by  t  gentleman  who  had  written  to  London  for  iufonatM 
on  the  subject.     The  ys,  "The  Islington  College  of  W««4» 

cutters  is  done  away  with,  I  hear,  through  all  the*  student*  h*rilf 
married,  but  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  lady  professors  ifleff 
work  well.  Take  the  following  as  an  example : — In  June,  ISflfc 
there  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  who  I  knew  possessed  some  taletf  Ar 
drawing.  I  strongly  advised  her  to  commence  wood-engnt^, 
which  she  had  already  tried  a  little  under  her  brother's  guuhooe. 
She  took  my  advice,  and  is  at  this  moment  earning  two  guimf  ■ 
week  at  home  with  her  met  her/*  The  same  gentleman  goes  oo  # 
say,  'A-  regards  lithography,  I  ought  to  remind  you  that 
really  well  on  stone  is  very  remunerative.  Of  course 
must  be  reversed.  Some  men  make  pounds  a  day  by 
the  left  hand,  and,  by  practising  which,  the  1  writing  ««■ 

as  naturally  to  the  left  It  and  as  ordinary  writing  to  the  right  aiai" 
Mrs.  Overend  concluded  by  recommending  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  promoting  the  employment  of  women  in  Dublin,  on  the  pki* 
that  established  in  Loudon. 

Miss   Rye   contributed  a  paper  on   **  Emigration 
Women,"  which  has  been   published  by  Miss  Faithfully  as  I 
series  of  tracts  on  social  subjects.! 

Mrs.  Batlet  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Employment  of  Wo 
which  she  observed  that  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  *■* 
the  poorest  class  of  women  proved  that  before  the  want*  d  «r 
homes  could  be  supplied,  women's  work  should  be  very  p*» 
lessened.  The  going  out  of  women  to  work  seemed  to  have  mem 
from  necessity,  hut  there  was  now  an  extended  taste  lor  it.  Tfcii 
was  a  great  mistake,  and  would  be  found  productive  of  many  evifc 
and  the  cause  of  ragged  children  and  drunken  husbands* 
of  mothers  of  little  children  died  every  year  in  England  fh»d* 
disease  of  over- work.     The  wife  and  mother  going  abroad  for  *** 

*  See  the  Kagiuh  Worn*?*  Journal^  December,  1861.    19,  Langham  rV 
t  "  Emigration  for  Educated  Women.-  Emily  Faithful)  &  Co,,  9*  Graft  C 

Street. 
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Tras,  with  few  exceptions,  a  waste  of  time,  a  waste  of  property,  a 
Wftftte  of  morals,  a  waste  of  health  and  lift,  and  ou^ht  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  be  prevented.  It  was  not  the  want  of  money,  but  the 
want  of  mothers,  that  made  ragged  homes. 

i 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr*  Hastings  said  he  had  brought  the  question  of  female  employment  before 
the  Association  at  Birmingham,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  find  t 
by  year  it  gained  in  public  interest.  He  denied  that  any  body  of  men  had  a 
right  to  exclude  women  from  any  employment  because  they  fear  that  from 
the  introduction  of  women  their  wages  would  be  redueed.  He  did  not  think 
that  would  be  the  case,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Faithfull  paid 
women  the  name  wages  as  men.  He  trusted  the  pressure  of  the  Association 
and  the  pressure  of  Parliament  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  Government,  in 
order  fa  in- 1  nee  them  to  make  better  provision  for  tho  e migration  of  educated 
women.  The  arguments  nsed  by  Mrs.  Bay  ley  applied  only  to  married  women, 
whose  first  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  their  homes  and  bring  up  their  children  as 
they  should  do ;  but  he  trusted  there  was  no  lady  who  would  feel  that  the 
slightest  reproach  attached  to  unmarried  women,  because  they  industriously 
earn-.1' I   []i> -jr  l>rt!;n]  r.i!  Ikt  t ban  btOOSM  I  bllltihtW  OB  otbttft 

Mr.  J  ones,  of  Glasgow,  said  in  all  the  manufacturing  towns  women  were 
largely  employed  ;  but,  as  he  understood  the  observations  made,  they  referred 
to  the  introduction  of  women  as  skilled  labourers.  Ho  thought  the  question 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  antagonism  between  the  sexes.  The 
question  to  be  considered  was — What  effect  female  labour  would  have  on  the 
wages  of  men  ?  Workmen  did  not  fluff*  to  LBgfllaftt  for  their  trade  in  special 
coses  like  this.  He  did  not  think  the  tradesmen  would  object  to  the  matter 
by  itself;  bnt  tho  question  the  printer,  for  instance,  had  to  ask  himself  was — 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  female  labour  upon  hia  wages  f  He  felt  assured 
that  female  labour  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  price  of  labour.  Only  one 
branch  of  the  printing  trade  was  fit  for  females — the  book  or  general  jobbing 
trade.     The  newspaper  department  was  totally  unfit  for  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  advocated  the  employment  of  women,  and  con- 
tended that  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  wages  was  not  an  argument  against 
women  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  He  sympathised  strongly  with  those 
papers  that  recommended  women  to  take  employment  wherever  they  could 
find  it. 

Miss  Bessie  Pakkes  said  if  gentlemen  thought  that  the  writers  of  the  several 
I  papers  did  not  see  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  matter,  they  were 
hardly  fair  towards  them.  In  many  cases  men  purchased  the  labour  of 
women,  and  they  never  asked  whether  it  was  injurious  to  them  or  not.  There 
was  a  large  surplus  of  women,  which,  according  to  the  THmet,  would  fill  three 
great  towns  in  England,  three  in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland  ;  therefore  aU 
■he  asked  was,  that  tho  question  should  be  considered  as  one  of  very  groat 
importance. 

Mr.  Daniel  Sheriff  read  a  paper  on  "  Irish  Embroidery,"  show- 
ing the  advantages  that  had  been  derived  from  the  extensive  employ- 
ment of  women  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  argued  the  desirableness  of  encouraging  manufacture  in  rural 
districts  as  a  means  of  checking  an  excesa  of  emigration. 

POOR  LAWS  AND   CHARITABLE   RELIEF. 

Miss  Maby  Carpenter  read  a  paper  which  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form,*  entitled,  u  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Pauper 

*  London :  Longman,  Brown,  &  Cq.»  Paternoster  Kow, 
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Children  ?  M  in  which,  after  urging  the  importance  of  the  question 
anil  pointing  out  the  inherent  and  ineradicable  evils  of  "work! 
schools,"  she  recommended  the  enlistment  of  voluntary  effort  on 
behalf  of  pauper  children,  and  that  what  had  been  done  for  criminal 
children  should  he  done  for  them.  Miss  Carpenter  made  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  legislative  enactment  : — 

First. — It  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  be  taken  into  the  workhouse,  or  into  aoj 
establishment  connected  with  the  workhouse  within  three  miles 
of  it. 

Secondly. — The  management  of  all  pauper  children  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  school  committee,  to  be  annually  chosen 
by  the  ratepayers.  The  school  for  girls  must  be  under  the  imme- 
diate management  of  a  committee  of  ladies. 

Thirdly, — All  schools  intended  for  resident  pauper  children  she 
be  certified  as  tit  and  proper  for  their  purpose  by  the  Secretary  < 
State,  to  whom  their  condition  should  be  annually  reported,  and  wh 
should  have  power  to  withdraw  the  certificate. 

Fourthly, — Where  no  school  exists  in  any  district  fit  for  the  i 
ceprion  and  proper  training  of  pauper  children,  the  guardians  i 
vote  a  WIBB  for  the  erection  and  suitable  furnishing  of  one. 

Fifthly. — The  guardians  should  pay  to  the  school  committee 
weekly  sum,  not  more  than  5s.9  for  the   entire   maintenance 
instruction  of  each  pauper  child. 

Sixthly. — All  pauper  schools  must  be  industrial  in  their  cbaracfc 
should  the  school  committee  think  fit,  the  pauper  industrial 
may  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  reception  of  1 
children,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act. 
like  manner  any  school  committee  may  contract  with  the  mans 
of  a  certified  industrial  school  to   receive  pauper  children  with  I 
payment  from  the  guardians  of  5*.  a  week. 

Seventhly. — The  guardians  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  tl 
ing  of  all  children  receiving  out-door  relief,  uuder  the  provision*! 
Denison's  Act.     The  parents  may  select  what  school  they  pie 
provided  it  is  one  under  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  of  C 
on  Education.     The  payment  for  the  schooling  of  out-door 
children  is  to  bo  in  addition  to  the  relief,  and  their  regular  i 
a  condition  of  receiving  relief. 

Miss  Cobbe's  paper,  "  On  the  Sick  in  Workhouses,**  is  pub! 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  for  Sept* 
1861. 

MISCELLANEOUS* 

Professor    Hexkessy,  F.R.S.,   read  a  paper  on   "Anonymm 
Publications/* f     The  author's  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  o 


*  See  TVoni.  I860,  p.  836. 
t  See  Tram.  I860,  p.  843. 
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Mr.  Hawes',  whose  paper,  "  On  the  Practice  of  Anonymous  Writing 
in  the  Press,"  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions.  In ' 
the  present  paper,  all  kinds  of  publications  are  considered,  whether  in" 
the  daily  and  periodical  press,  or  in  forms  altogether  non-periodical, 
such  as  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The  importance  of  openness  on  the 
part  of  writers  who  treat  social  and  political  questions  is  strongly 
advocated.  The  author  points  out  the  increasing  necessity  of  raising 
the  treatment  of  such  questions  to  the  same  scientific  value  as  those 
connected  with  natural  knowledge.  The  Association  is  instanced  as 
constituting  a  practical  development  of  the  doctrines  supported  by 
the  author,  for  even  if  many  of  the  communications  submitted  to  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  strictly  scientific,  they  all  exhibit  the  cha- 
racter of  emanations  from  persons  who  earnestly  desire  to  promote 
truth,  and  who  accordingly  adopt  the  recognised  course  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  scientific  inquirers,  of  prefixing  their  names  to 
the  views  and  statements  for  which  they  are  responsible.  After 
dwelling  in  some  detail  upon  the  evils  inflicted  upon  society  by  the 
use  of  the  anonymous  system,  the  author  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  on  that  account  to  condemn  the  general  operations 
of  the  press.  The  reports  of  public  proceedings  are  unaffected  by 
the  anonymous  method,  and  such  reports  form  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  daily  journals.  This  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to- 
the  smaller  possibility  of  erroneous  statements  occurring  in  connexion 
with  matters  where  the  anonymous  mode  of  communication  is  laid- 
aside.  As  this  paper  will  probably  appear  in  another  form,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  further  refer  to  its  contents,  except  to  mention  that  its 
author  distinctly  separates  the  system  criticised  from  the  writers 
who  happen  to  carry  it  on.  He  has  had  reason  to  know  that  some 
of  the  ablest  of  such  writers  conform  to  the  anonymous  system  solely 
because  it  has  hitherto  been  the  prevailing  fashion  in  connexion 
With  a  certain  class  of  publications. 

4 

Miss  Saraii  P.  Remond  read  a  paper  on  "American  Slavery  and  its 
Influence  in  Great  Britain,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 

The  influence  of  nation  upon  nation  -can  scarcely  be  over-estimated 
since  steam  has  brought  the  inhabitants  of  distant  countries  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  each  other.  No  two  countries  separated  by 
the  same  distance  have  been  more  closely  connected  through  many 
channels  than  the  States  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  influence  of  national  character  becomes  a  matter  of  serious 
importance.  Chattel  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America  is  the  colossal  evil,  the  prolific  source  which 
has  corrupted  the  public  opinion  throughout  the  Republic,  North 
as  well  as  South.  By  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  four 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  no  more  rights  than  an  ox 
or  a  sheep.  This  complete  annihilation  of  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  human  beings  is  supported  and  sustained  by  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution.  From  1620  until  1787  slavery  had  no  legal  pro- 
tection except  in  the  most  limited  sense.  In  1788,  when  the  constitu-' 
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tion  was  drafted  and  the  present  government  formed,  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  the  African  was  the  price  which  purchased  that  resui 
cei  (all i  provisions  of  the  Federal  constitution  pledged  the  States, 
North  us  well  as  South,  to  maintain  slavery.  First,  by  allowing  the 
continuation  of  the  foreign  Slave  Trade  until  1808,  although  after  that 
date  by  law  it  was  declared  to  be  piracy ;  yet  in  reality  it  has  never 
been  discontinued,  as  slaves  have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  from 
Cuba  into  the  slave  states.  Slavers  have  been  fitted  out  from  New 
Orleans,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  American  cities,  and  many 
Africans  are  landed,  direct  from  Africa,  in  Texas,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana;  and  negroes  who  cannot  speak  the  English  language  are 
at  work  on  the  plantations  of  the  South.  Great  Britain  has  spent 
forty  millions,  and  is  still  willing  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  forei^ 
slave  trade.  The  American  Government  has  been  unwilling 
make  any  effectual  treaty  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  and 
Cuba  imports  annually  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  slav 
Xrord  John  Russell  stated  that  *  Spain  was  not  the  only  power 
committed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  that  the  American  flag  covered 
it  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  right  of 
increased  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  slaves  on  the  open 
his  lordship  placed  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
true  position  which  it  occupies  in  this  abominable  train c. 
by  the  three-fifth  representation — allowing  every  five  slaves  t 
ay  three  votes — whieht  so  long  as  the  slaveholders  deny  to  every 
slave  any  rights,  is  in  reality  the  same  as  if  live  oxen  should  be 
allowed  to  represent  three  votes  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
thus  giving  additional  political  power  to  the  owners  of  slaves. 
Thirdly,  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Fourthly,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  part  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation. These  four  important  provisions  in  the  constitution  reveal  the 
basis  upon  which  the  slave  system  rests  ;  and  although  many  i 
causes  have  given  new  vitality  to  the  evil,  the  constitutional 
visions  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  slavehol 
and  their  northern  allies.  The  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
1850,  which  denies  to  its  wretched  victims  trial  by  jury,  and  I 
which  many  free  persons  of  colour  have  been  doomed  to 
slavery,  declares,  Section  7,  "  Any  person  obstructing  the  am 
fugitive,  or  attempting  his  or  her  escape,  or  harbouring  and  concealing 
a  fugitive  knowing  him  to  he  such,  shall  bo  subject  to  a  fine  not 
,  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  to  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
bix  months  ;  and  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  fugitive  lost."  This  is  ouly  one  of  the  provisions 
of  a  law  which  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  Then  followed  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  declaring  that  "  black  men  and  women  have  no 
rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect,"  The  evil  principle, 
•embedded  in  the  constitution  at  that  early  period  of  the  history  of  the 
nation,  denying  the  right  to  so  many  men  and  women  to  own  them- 
selves, has  resulted  in  a  serieB  of  evil  and  unjust  laws,  which  fall 
with  overwhelming  weight   upoa  the  oppressed  African  and  hi* 
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•descendants,  which  have  perverted  the  moral  vision  of  the  American 
people.  This  corrupt  public  opinion  operates  in  many  ways  upon 
Great  Britain,  but  most  decidedly  in  the  attempt  to  transplant  to 
the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria  the  pernicious  prejudice  against 
the  colour  of  the  African,  whether  he  be  a  slave  or  nominally  free, 
-which  is  one  of  the  many  sad  results  of  slavery  in  the  States* 
In  some  of  the  Canadian  towns  the  children  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  loyal  subjects  have  been  placed  in  separate  schools,  only 
because  they  had  a  dark  complexion.  In  other  instances  they  have 
been  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  regular  Government  schools,  and 
British  subjects  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  these  indignities. 
In  other  instances  the  children  of  the  coloured  citizen  have  been 
obliged  to  walk  not  unfrequently  a  long  distance  to  one  of  these 
separate  Government  schools,  while  the  child  of  the  white  citizen 
•could  attend  the  school  in  the  locality  to  which  the  coloured  child 
by  right  should  be  allowed  access.  In  ono  of  the  churches  at 
Vancouver's  Island,  separate  pews  have  been  provided  for  coloured 
persons,  in  imitation  of  the  American  custom,  thus  insulting  an 
already  deeply-injured  race.  Miss  Rcmond  made  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain,  to  declare  itself  more  em- 
phatically against  American  slavery. 

Mr.  Bianconi  gave  an  account  of  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  public  car  travelling  in  Ireland,  in  continuation  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Mr.  F.  W.  O'Connor  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Application  of  the 
Public  Free  Libraries  Act  to  Dublin."  The  Free  Public  Libraries 
Act  of  England  was  extended  to  Ireland  by  the  16th  &  17th  Vict. 
•c  10.  It  authorizes  the  promotion  of  free  public  libraries  in  towns 
containing  5000  inhabitants.  If  two-thirds  of  the  burgesses  approve 
of  the  Act,  it  comes  into  force,  and  a  library  rate  of  \d.  in  the  pound 
can  be  struck  on  the  assessable  property  of  the  borough.  This 
would  produce  in  Dublin  £1,130.  The  Corporation  select  from 
Among  the  principal  citizens  the  library  committee,  who  could  rent 
buildings,  fit  up,  stock,  and  govern  the  library.  The  library  was 
freely  open  to  both  sexes,  was  confined  to  no  class  or  creed,  and 
-consisted  of  a  reading  and  public  newsroom,  in  addition  to  a  lending 
department,  where  borrowers  could  procure  any  book  on  providing 
a  guarantee  signed  by  two  burgesses.  Upwards  of  twenty  free 
public  libraries  existed  in  England,  and  were  eminently  successful. 
The  number  of  borrowers  was  enormous,  and  the  loss  of  books 
nominal.  Books  in  every  department  of  English  literature  were 
plentifully  provided — of  the  healthiest,  most  instructive,  and 
-elevating  character.  No  institutions  in  Dublin  fulfilled  the  objects 
•of  a  free  public  library  ;  their  rates  of  subscription  were  too  high, 
their  hours  too  unseasonable,  or  their  resources  too  limited.  There 
\  a  large  intelligent  class  in  Dublin  too  poor  to  subscribe  to  even 
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the  cheapest  library,  and  yet  intelligent  enough  to  feel  this  depriva- 
tion. There  was  no  antagonism  between  free  public  libraries  and 
mechanics'  institutes  ;  they  acted  rather  as  feeders  than  suckers 
towards  them.  A  provisional  committee,  selected  from  among  the 
influential  citizens  of  Dublin,  ought  to  be  formed  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Solly  read  a  paper  "  On  Working  Men's  Societies  for 
Mental  and  Moral  Improvement."  He  said  the  first  great  want  of 
working  men  was  to  feel  more  deeply  the  desire  for  improvement 
Innocent  and  rational  recreation  was  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
rousing  the  drowsy  intelligence  of  the  working  man  to  desire 
improvement.  Working  men's  societies  ought  to  afford  recreation 
and  companionship  as  well  as  instruction. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Dove  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union  and  the  means  taken  to  provide  social 
recreation  for  the  members  by  Saturday  evening  concerts,  festival** 
and  cheap  excursions. 


TRADE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  IRELAND. 


On  the  Linen  Trade  of  Ireland.  By  John  Herdman,  JEx~ 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Belfast  ' 

TGIROM  the  earliest  records  of  sacred  and  profane  history  we  find 
J-  linen  named  as  the  first  textile  fabric  produced  by  the  labour  of 
man,  and  the  fine  linen  and  fine  twined  linen  of  Egypt  were  alike 
'employed  to  beautify  the  temple  of  God  and  to  enfold  and  strive  to 
immortalize  the  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

Honourable,  therefore,  for  its  antiquity  in  the  world's  history,  it 
becomes  still  more  valued  to  us  in  Ireland,  as  we  know  from  authen- 
tic records  that  the  Irish  were  clothed  in  linen  at  a  time  when 
many  English  historians  would  inform  us  that  the  ancient  Britons 
Jiad  only  the  skins  of  animals  for  the  purposes  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment. 

It  is  probable  that  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  introduced  into 
Jreland  by  the  Phoenicians,  as  the  preparation  of  the  plant  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and 
ikill.  Unlike  the  cotton  fibre,  which  when  separated  from  the  seed 
which  it  envelops  is  at  once  ready  for  the  use  of  man,  the  fibre  of  the 
flax  in  its  natural  state  presents  no  appearance  of  being  suited  for 
any  human  want. 

The  following  extract  from  a  poem  written  about  the  year  1430, 
^relative  to  the  trade  of  Chester,  gives  the  following  as  the  imports 
Jrom  Ireland: — 

v  "  Heidea  and  fish — salmon,  hake,  herring— 

Irish  wool  and  linen  cloth,  faldinge 
And  marterns,  good  be  her  marchandie ; 
Herts  hides,  and  others  of  venerie. 
Skins  of  otter,  squirrel,  and  Irish  hare, 
Of  sheepe,  lambe,  and  foxe,  is  her  chaffare,  &c.  &c. 
Fells  of  hides  and  conies  great  plentie." 

-  As  we  read  that  the  Irish  chieftains  who  appeared  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  clothed  in  vestures  of  yellow  linen,  it  is  likely 
%he  material  and  colour  were  similar  to  the  Egyptian  linen  which  is 
jireserved  and  known  as  mummy  cloth.  The  perfect  white  now  given 
;to  linen  cannot  date  farther  back  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
it  time. 
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We  should  think  that  little  improvement  took  place  in  t 
tare  until  the  period  when  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  Lord  Di 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  He  imported  super 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fibre*  he  also  introduced  workra 
France  and  Flanders,  and  at  this  time  we  have  a  record  of  Iri 
being  sent  to  Spain. 

During  the  troubles  that  took  place  in  Ireland  after  this 
we  cannot  expect  that  anything  could  progress,  and  the  nex 
wo  have  of  the  linen  trade  was  in  the  reign  of  William  HI* 

A  petition  relative  to  the  prevention  of  the  extenskn 
woollen  trade  in  Ireland  was  presented  to  him  by  the  English 
of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence  some  arbitrary  enactmeo 
pas eed,  tending  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Irel 
to  encourage  and  extend  the  linen  trade  in  that  country. 

Carrying  out  this  promise,  the  Government  of  the  day  brouj 
from  France  a  colony  of  about  seventy  persons,  under  the  { 
of  M.  Louis    Cronimelin,     M,  Crommelin   wrote   a    most 
iii-c  on  the  cultivation  of  flax,  the  spinning  and  weaving 
and  also  bleaching. 

These  people  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Qiw 
Picardy,  and  settled  in  Lisburn,  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

They  improved  the  manufacture  of  damask  and  fine  111 
were  aided  by  many  Huguenot  families,  who  bad  left  Hi 
account  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  As  the 
ligent  foreigners  brought  not  merely  their  knowledge,  but  a 
capital,  to  aid  the  enterprise,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  ei 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

In  1711  the  Irish  Linen  Board  was  established,  to  encoa 
growth  of  the  flax  plant  and  improve  its  manufacture  ini 
This  Board  had  certain  funds  intrusted  to  its  care  to  a 
these  improvements,  and  wo  believe  its  duties  were  faith fi 
formed  according  to  the  views  then  entertained  regarding  tn 

Tho  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  linen  tradi 
considerable  volume:  the  length  and  breadth  of  cloth  w 
thc  manner  of  measurement,  the  method  of  sale,  the  mate 
bleaching,  &c,  &c.  To  our  modern  idea  such  interference 
manufacture  appears  ridiculous  ;  still,  these  Acts  wore  Ci 
not  by  the  public,  but  by  the  linen  merchants  themselves. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Linen  Board  gave  bounties  OS 
ports  of  linen,  which  led  to  great  abuses.  The  Board,  its  I 
and  its  patronage,  ceased  about  the  year  1828,  and  since  i! 
the  linen  trade  has  sprung  into  a  new  and  vigorous  existence 

We  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  preparation  of 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  we  hope  may  be  found  inter 

Flax  from  which  linen  is  made  is  the  bark  of  a  plant  wit 
flower,  called  in  botany  Linum  usitatUsimum .  This  fc*rk 
requires  to  he  separated  from  the  woody  portion  of  |Im 
the  vegetable  resins  by  a  process  of  fermentation  calk 
The  retting  is  effected  by  steeping  the  plant  for  eight,  ten,  i 
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flays,  according  to  the  temperature,  and  afterwards  drying  it  in  thfc 
Open  air. 

After  the  preparation,  the  flax  or  fibre  is  separated  by  mechanical 
means  from  the  wood,  and  the  material  called  flax  in  commerce  is 
produced. 

Formerly  the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  wood,  which  is  called 
■*  scutching,"  was  entirely  done  by  hand  labour,  but  now  this  process 
is  generally  accomplished  by  machinery. 

In  France  and  Italy  a  good  deal  of  the  fibre  of  the  "  cannabis 
$ativa"  or  hemp,  is  used  for  manufacturing  coarse  linen ;  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  an  East  Indian  fibre,  called  "jute,"  {cor chorus 
tapsularis,)  has  been  largely  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of 
Coarse  linen  in  Scotland.  The  only  advantage  in  this  fibre  is  its  low 
price,  as  it  is  deficient  in  strength  and  deteriorates  in  bleaching  and 
finishing. 

Flax  is  at  present  grown  in  Russia  up  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of 
latitude,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  even  in  Egypt ;  the  best,  however,  is 
produced  in  the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ireland. 

A  temperate  climate  appears  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  strong  and  fine  fibre  of  flax.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that 
though  our  climate  does  its  duty  to  the  flax  plant,  our  farmers 
do  not  equal  those  of  France,  Belgium,  or  Holland,  in  the  after 
process  of  pulling  the  plant  and  watering  and  scutching  it.  These 
operations  are  generally  conducted  in  Ireland  in  a  careless  manner, 
involving  a  great  loss  to  the  farmer  himself,  and  seriously  injuring 
the  linen  trade  of  the  country.  The  process  of  scutching  being 
generally  conducted  in  mills  driven  by  water-power,  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  farmer's  house,  the  unscutched  flax  has 
to  be  carted  there,  and  remains  often  for  months  unscutched  and 
exposed  to  damage.  We  are  glad  to  say,  that  a  simple  and  most 
effective  machine  has  been  invented  this  year,  by  Mr.  W.  Rowan,  of 
Belfast,  which  will  enable  the  process  to  be  completed  at  a  fifth  of 
the  former  cost,  also  with  much  less  waste  and  on  the  farmer's  own 
premises. 

To  prepare  flax  for  being  manufactured  into  linen,  it  is  passed 
over  a  series  of  steel  pins,  called  "  hackles,"  which  separates  the 
fine  portion  called  "line"  from  the  coarser  portion  called  "tow." 
These  products  are  spun  into  linen  yarn  either  by  hand  or  by 
machinery. 

Previous  to  the  year  1830,  the  greater  portion  of  the  yarn  re- 
quired for  the  Irish  linen  trade  was  spun  by  women  and  girls,  on 
the  old  spinning  wheel.  About  that  time,  however,  the  system  of 
spinning  flax  by  machinery  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Mulholland 
and  Hind  into  Belfast,  and  has  since  been  greatly  extended  in 
TJlster.  Many  years  before  that  time  the  spinning  of  flax  by  ma- 
chinery had  been  invented,  and  premiums  given  by  the  Linen 
Board  of  Ireland  to  persons  who  introduced  it.  The  number  of 
'mills  established  under  this  system  of  premiums  was  fourteen, 
-tad  the  number  of  spindles  about  6000 ;    nine  of  these  were  in 
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^Munstor  anil  Leinster,  and  only  five  in  Ulster,  They  were  only  cal- 
culated for  spinning  the  coarser  yarns;  and  we  believe,  after  1&15* 
nearly  all  in  Leinster  ceased  working,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  in  Ulster  were  wrought  with  profit  to  the  owners. 

We  may  therefore  say  that,  till  1830,  no  real  progress  was  mate 
In  the  trade.  The  gentlemen  we  have  named  introduced  *  pi  ti- 
lling machinery  made  on  a  new  principle,  in  which  the  fibre  of  thi 
flax  passed  through  boiling  water  during  the  process  of  spinnings 
and  thus  euabled  a  much  finer  thread  to  be  produced  than  by  the 
method  patronized  by  the  Linen  Board. 

This  improvement  led  to  many  others  in  hackling,  carding,  and 
preparing,  &e.,  which  economised  labour,  ami  reduced  the  c 
production  ;  so  that,  at  present,  machine  spinning  has  quite  displaced 
spinning  by  the  old  hand  wheel.  We  have  now  in  Ireland  about 
550,000  spindles  for  spinning  linen  yarn,  each  of  which  produces 
double  the  quantity  that  one  woman  could  have  spun  by  the  old 
hand  spinning  wheel.  These  550,000  spindles  are  mana±: 
about  27,000  people,  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  labour 
incident  to  a  llax-s pinning  factory.  These  are  very  varied,  em- 
ploying engineers,  mechanics  in  wood  and  iron,  carpenters,  smiths, 
flax  sorters,  hack lcrs,  flax  preparers,  spinners,  reelers,  &c*  Assisted 
by  the  steam  engine  and  the  water  wheel,  we  find  that  these  27,000 
persons  do  an  amount  of  work  that  by  hand  labour  would  require 
more  than  a  million  of  people.  The  wages  gained  by  hand  sp; 
were  wretchedly  low,  amounting  perhaps  to  Irf.,  2</.,  or  3d.  per  day. 
The  spinners  were  generally  not  dependent  on  this  labour,  and  only 
employed  themselves  at  it  when  not  better  engaged.  At  present,  in 
Belfast,  spinners  make  5*.  6d.  to  7*.  per  week,  and  men  employed 
about  factories  from  lfe  to  40*.  per  week,  according  to  ability  and 
position. 

We  may  look  back  with  regret  at  the  time  when  the  countryman, 
living  in  his  own  cottage,  wove  into  linen  the  yarn  spun  by  h 
and  daughter  at  their  own  firesides,  from  flax  grown  on  his  own 
email  farm,  but  we  must  feel  that  the  system  belonged  to  a  past 
state  of  society,  and  that  modern  civilization  demands  quicker  i? 
and   better    pay.     Although    much   happiness   may   apparent) y 
saerificed  by  these  changes,  yet  we  know  that  much  suti 
privation  existed  under  the  former  system,  and  that  at  the  pi 
time  comforts  and  luxuries  are  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes 
were  unattainable  by  the  same  class  during  the  last  century. 

Previous  to  the  great  extension  of  flax  spinning,  we  imported 
considerable  quantities  of  hand-spun  yarn  from  Germany  ;  we  n 
export  largely  to  that  country.  The  total  exports  of  linen  yarn  and 
thread  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  all  countries  average 
about  £2,000,000  per  annum, 

The  next  process  of  the  linen  manufacture  is  weaving  the  litutt 
yarn  into  cloth. 

The  process  of  weaving  was  formerly  conducted  by  weavers,  who 
bought  the  linen  yarn  at  markets  or  fairs,  or  had  it  spun  at  h< 
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After  weaving  the  piece  of  cloth,  they  took  it  to  the  nearest  linen- 
market  town  and  sold  it  to  linen  merchants,  who  went  from  town  to 
town  to  purchase  this  cloth. 

After  the  introduction  of  mill-spun  yarn,  it  was  found  more  con- 
venient for  one  man  to  supply  a  number  of  weavers  with  linen  yam 
and  pay  them  a  certain  sum  in  wages  for  their  labour.  The) 
weavers  found  themselves  better  paid  by  this  arrangement,  and  wo 
have  now  very  few  individual  weavers  attending  the  markets  aa 
formerly.  At  present  a  great  portion  of  the  linen  cloth  is  woven  in 
Ulster  by  young  women  and  boys,  as  the  labour  of  men  is  more 
valuable  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  employment. 

Before  the  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  state  of  affairs  in 
America,  young  women  in  the  country  districts  earned  by  weaving 
4*.  to  9*.  per  week,  according  to  their  skill  and  industry, 

Within  the  last  few  years  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
weaving  department  of  the  trade  by  the  introduction  of  power-looms, 
which  merely  require  to  be  looked  after  by  an  intelligent  woman 
or  boy. 

The  saving  in  cost  of  production  by  the  power-loom  over  the 
hand-loom  is  not  great.  However,  there  are  many  advantages  de- 
rived from  its  introduction.  The  cloth  is  more  regular  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  bnyer  can  calculate  on  a  certain  quantity  at  a  given  time 
promised  by  the  manufacturer. 

There  are  only  5000  power-looms  at  present  in  Ulster,  but  many 
extensions  of  tbe  trade  are  contemplated. 

Young  women  in  power-loom  factories  make  good  wages,  if  skilful ; 
from  8#.  to  12*,  per  week  is  often  earned  by  clever  workwomen. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  the  value  of  all  these  improve- 
ments in  reducing  the  cost  of  linen  fabrics.  Linen  of  the  medium 
sorts  suitable  for  shirtings  is  about  one-half  the  price  of  1832,  while 
the  liner  kinds  are  only  about  one-third  of  the  price.  Fine  linen 
which  would  have  cost  in  1832  about  3s.  Ad.  to  3«.  6d.  per  yard,  can 
now  be  bought  wholesale  at  1*.  lj*i.  to  1*.  2d.  per  yard.  Cambric 
iiandker chiefs  show  a  still  greater  reduction  ;  indeed,  thirty  years 
ago  these  could  not  have  been  made  in  Ireland  except  at  extraordi- 
narily high  prices.  Shirt  fronts  are  woven  in  the  loom,  and  are  also 
much  reduced  in  price. 

While  the  public  have  received  such  an  advantage  by  the  reduction 
of  price,  the  workpeople  have  not  been  injured,  but  advanced  in 
their  social  position  ;  as  it  has  been  found  that  every  improvement 
jn  machinery  increases  the  value  of  the  human  intelligence  that 
watches  and  directs  it. 

After  linen  cloth  has  been  woven  it  requires  to  be  bleached  ;  and 
the  manufacturers  sell  their  goods  in  the  unbleached  state  to  linen 
bleachers,  who  bleach  and  finish  it,  and  send  it  forward  to  the  various 
markets.  In  some  establishments  spinning,  weaving,  and  bleaching 
are  all  combined.  Bleach  greens  are  situated  in  country  districts,  aa 
linen  cloth  requires  to  be  exposed  on  the  grass  for  a  certain  time  to 
make  it  perfectly  white.     During  the  last  century  great  improve- 
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ments  have  been  mad©  in  bleaching,  as  t\ 
better  understood.  The  process  of  bleac 
quired  some  months  to  complete,  can  uotk 
days  if  required.  The  cost  has  also  been 
we  believe  the  operation  is  now  more  safel 
period. 

As  regards  the  statistics  of  the  trade,  tl 
interesting  j— The  sunk  capital  required  f 
eluding  buildings,  steam  engines,  fixed  an 
varies  from  £3  to  £5  per  spindle  ;  and  th 
will  be  from  £1  to  £2  per  spindle.  If  t* 
the  two  extremes,  we  may  say  that  the  ' 
require  about  £3,000,000  capital.  In  the t 
although  not  much  fixed  capital  is  reqi 
amount  of  property  is  often  in  weavers*  h 
Capital  employed  in  hand-loom  and  pow< 
£1,500,000.  The  capital  sunk  in  bleac 
including  water  wheels,  steam  engines,  bl 
chin  ery.  The  stocks  held  by  bleachers  s 
bo  that  the  capital  employed  by  them 
to  £3,000,000.  To  all  these  we  have  t 
miss  ion -merchants,  warehousemen,  &c.  ; 
that,  in  ordinary  times,  the  linen  trade  o 
a  capital  of  £8,000,000,  for  carrying  on  al 

The  flax  consumed  annually  in  the  Ir 
35,000  tons,  valued  at  £2,000,000  sterlii 
the  yarn  produced  is  about  £3,000,000  & 
linen  ready  for  export  may  he  valued 
£6,000,000  sterling.  Although  we  expo 
of  yarn,  yet  we  import  more  yarn  from  J 
the  Continent. 

From  the  Report  to  the  Linen  Board 
the  annual  production  of  linen  in  Irclai 
the  price  then  was  three  times  as  great  a 
present  a  quantity  that  would  be  sold  m 
that  the  manufacture  then  was  only  about 
present  linen  trade, 

For  some  years  the  linen  manufacture  1 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  flax.  Russia  ] 
cultivation  of  this  crop  in  late  years  ;  anr 
of  production  has  taken  place  in  Belgium 
not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  growing 
"Under  these  circumstances  a  company  hai 
introduce  the  preparation  of  flax  into  the 
has  long  been  grown  extensively,  merely 
no  crop  which,  when  properly  managed, 
would  be  desirable  to  see  it  more  extensi 
Had  farmers,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
growth  and  cleaning  of  flax,  equal  to  i 
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bare  introduced  in  the  more  advanced  departments,  linen  cloth  might 
he  sold  so  cheaply  as  to  displace  many  other  fabrics,  and  thus  the 
manufacture  would  he  much  extended. 

Thanks  to  the  present  enlightened  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
heavy  duties  on  linen  yarn  and  linen  entering  that  country  have 
been  reduced  to  a  revenue  standard-  Already  two  steamers  have  left 
Belfast  for  France,  a  large  portion  of  their  cargoes  consisting  of 
linen  yarn  and  linen ;  and  we  trust  these  are  but  the  pioneers  of  an 
extended  commerce  with  that  great  country. 

When  Louis  Cronimelin,  the  intelligent  Huguenot  who  so  faithfully 
instructed  this  nation  in  the  best  method  of  manufacturing  fine  linen, 
wrote  the  following  words  160  years  ago,  there  was  not  much  hope 
that  Ireland  would  ever  gain  the  high  position  in  the  linen  trade  for 
which  he  urged  the  people  then  to  strive,  and  which,  with  prophetic 
vision,  he  almost  foretold : — 

"The  people  of  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  must  not  make  a  judg- 
ment of  what  benefit  and  advantage  may  redound  to  the  country  by 
the  means  of  this  trade,  from  any  improvement  they  have  hither  to  made, 
for  they  never  were  put  into  the  way  of  doing  anything  therein 
comparably  to  what  they  may  do  when  they  will  please  to  turn  their 
industry  that  way  ;  for  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  trade 
that  is  cultivated  by  a  few,  whose  produce  is  hardly  known  in  foreign 
markets,  whereby  to  acquire  a  reputation  and  esteem,  and  a  trade 
that  is  general  and  in  some  measure  national,  that  is  under  due  and 
proper  regulations,  whose  goods  beget  an  esteem  and  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  deserts.** 

Since  that  time  the  trade  has  become  in  reality  a  national  one,  and 
the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland  are  now  known  in  every  civilized 
country. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  its  linen  can  be  brought  to  a 
snowy  whiteness,  which  no  other  country  can  equal,  From  Russia, 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France,  we  import  flax,  and  yet  to 
all  these  countries  we  are  sending  our  yarns  and  linen,  Italy 
and  Spain  also  take  a  share  of  our  exports  ;  and  had  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  as  great  a  taste  for  lino  linen  and  cambric  as 
the  Spaniards,  our  home  trade  would  be  trebled.  At  present,  linen 
fabrics,  wholesale,  are  really  cheaper  than  cotton,  when  you  take 
into  account  the  greater  endurance  and  the  greater  beauty  of  the 
texture. 

As  we  have  already  got  a  sure  commercial  footing  in  every  place 
where  Great  Britain  has  been  permitted  to  trade,  we  may  hope  that 
China  and  Japan  will  not  be  exceptions,  but  that  their  numerous 
millions  will  also  call  for  a  portion  of  the  fine  linen  of  this  distant 
island  of  the  West,  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  bear  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty,  sitting  as 
we  do  under  the  presidency  of  &L  Michel  Chevalier,  Having  been 
engaged  in  Paris  last  year,  for  some  weeks,  in  arranging  the  de- 
tails of  that  treaty  as  regards  linen  yarn  and  linens,  I  know  the 
difficulties  that  he  and  other  enlightened  free-traders  had  to  contend 
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with ;  and  although  France  will  be,  and  ought  to  be, ! 
party  benefited  by  the  removal  of  her  commercial  r 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  also  receive  a  share  of  1 


The  Provision   Trade  of  IrelancU     By  J.  A.  Lawbos,  ty 

So  licitor-  Gene  ra  t  for  Ire  land. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  the  course  of  trade 
adapts  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  t kings*   We,  ia  oar  a 
sighted    reasonings,    often    apprehend    that    the    iotrodacuoa  d  I 
particular  improvement  will  displace  labour  and  drrange  the  qm> 
tiuus   of  capital,    whereas    experience    as    well  aa  sound  eceua* 
principles   establish    satisfactorily  that  improvement  in  jf> 

dnction,  every  fresh  channel  opened  for  trade,  eretj  iiajamat 
iu  transport  and  locomotion,  lead  to  beneficial  results  vfafca  fi 
could  not  have  anticipated.  The  temporary  inconvenience  iaofci 
to  every  state  of  transition  rapidly  disappears  and  permaaort  bmdL 
remains.  The  facts  which  I  have  to  adduce  in  this  paper  a^ara 
illustrate  this  truth. 

Ireland  has  been  always  celebrated  as  a  pasturing  cocao?;  Iff 
soil  anil   climate  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production 
roots  and  grasses  which  form  the  food  of  animals.      Her 
being  chiefly  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  consume  a 
of  animal  food  than  they  would  if  their  avocations 
luring  ;  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  found  that  the  close  euaimtanftii 
towns,  and  the  consequent  drain  on  the  nervous  system,  intra*  tk 
desire  and  necessity  for  stimulating  food.     I   have  no  dooU  uui 
since  the  potato  failure,  the  consumption  of  animal  food  per  fceeifaa 
greatly  iu  creased,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  aay  tnfwna 
on  this  point, 

We  find,  then,  in  Ireland  a  large  production  of  nnimifr  It  ** 
human  support  co-existing  with  a  relatively  small  home  confumpaft 
of  animal  food. 

We  next  note  the  proximity  of  the  British  market,  which  »*■* 
to  purchase  all  the  animal  food  that  we  can  spare  because  ii  W*  * 
dense  rich  population,  consuming  a  very  large  amount  of  icaai 
food. 

Now,  on  the  proximity  of  the  market  the  provision  trade  iril  1* 
always  found  to  depend.  In  countries  like  Australia  and  Bnct 
where  there  are  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  and  a  scanty  populate* 
animals  lit  for  human  food  increase  rapidly  and  with  little  trooafc  * 
expense  to  the  possessor,  but  the  distance  between  them  aad  tk 
densely  populated  countries  which  are  the  large  consumer*  aaka 
the  flesh  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  the  wool,  hide*,  am  &t 
are  the  only  parts  capable  of  being  turned  to  profitable  auuwt 
Kvery  increase  iu  the  rapidity  of  transport  is  equivalent  to  A* 
creation  of  a  market,  for  it  renders  the  market  available  whim  *» 
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not  ao  before.  Take  first  the  case  of  the  home  market,  and  see  the 
effect  of  railway  communication  upon  prices  in  country  plar.es.  The 
relative  cheapness  of  fresh  meat,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  other 
such  produce,  in  country  parts  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  Dublin 
prices,  induced  many  families  to  live  in  the  country  with  a  view  to 
economy.  You  now  hear  complaints  that  the  price  of  meat  in  the 
country  towns  is  often  higher  than  in  Dublin,  and  so  it  is  in  places 
within  moderate  distance  of  the  rail,  and  the  daily  tendency  of 
increased  railroad  communication  is  to  equalize  the  prices  of  con- 
sumable articles  ;  thus  a  great  stimulus  is  given  to  production,  and 
the  producer  is  benefited. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  Ireland  possessed  a  great  trade  in 
curing  beef  and  pork.  Cork,  Water  ford,  Limerick,  and  Dublin,  all 
afforded  their  quota  of  beef  to  the  English  navy.  Upon  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  thifl  trado  fell  off  greatly,  and  the  introduction  of 
i  navigation,  in  1825,  tended  still  further  to  diminish  the  trade, 
for  thus  a  ready  market  was  opened  in  Englaud  for  the  live  animal. 
Again,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  import  bf  foreign  cattle 
and  provisions  still  further  affected  this  trade,  Or  so  niiicn  of  it  as  wag 
left,  and  thus  the  supplying  of  beef  has  passed  irittf  foreign  hands. 
Live  animals  and  bacon -now  form  the  staple  article  "of  the  Irish 
provision  trade. 

The  existence  of- this  trade  appeared  to  he  perilled  oy  the  potato 
failure.  Previously  to  it  many  cottier  tenants,  ahd  even  those  who 
bad  no  land  at  all,*  kept- their  pig,  and  in*  ftfct  the  pig  was  often 
depended  on  for  paying  the  rent. 

The  entire  numfier  of  pigs  in  Irelaud,  in  1841,  was  1?412,813 
Of  these  there  were  owned  by  persons  holding 

under  one  acre         ... 355,977 

By  those  holding  from  one  to  five  acres     254,437 

By  those  holding  from  five  to  fifteen  acres 342,436 

Slaking  a  total  of  952,850  pigs  owned  by  those  holding  under  fifteen 
Acres  each,  and  only  459,9S3  by  those  holding  over  fifteen  acres. 

The  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  pigs  and  to  force  a  sale  of  those  on  hand.  The  export  of 
live  pigs  to  England  in  the  year  1846  was  480,827,  and  the  number 
of  pigs  in  Ireland  was  reduced  in  1848  to  565,629,  the  decrease  being 
847, 1 84  animals.  Of  these  323,337  were  from  the  cottier  class,  each  of 
whom  held  less  than  an  acre  of  land;  223,882  were  from  those  holding 
from  one  to  five  acres,  and  260,882  from  those  who  held  from  five  to 
fifteen  acres  of  land  each  ;  thus  showing  that  the  potato  failure  had 
swept  away  the  principal  live  stock  of  the  poorer  classes. 

There  was  at  this  time  an  increase  in  the  number  owned  by  those 
holding  over  fifteen  acres  of  laud.  Persons  prophesied  that  the  race  of 
pigs  would  disappear  with  the  cottier  class,  but  we  shall  find  that  it 
has  not;  and  on  the  contrary,  its  production  and  fattening  is  now 
looked  upon  as  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  by  the  fanner  having 
larger    holdings.     During  the   four  years  from  1847  to  1851,  thg 
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number  of  pigs  in  Ireland  increased  steadily  :  in  1848  they  were 
565,629  ;  in  1849,  795,463  ;  and  in  1850,  923,502.  The  export  of 
live  pigs  during  this  period  was  very  short  of  the  export  of  U 
Thus,  in  1847  it  was  106,407;  in  1848, 110,787;  in  1849, 68,053; i 
in  1850,  109,170;  the  total  exports  for  the  four  years  being  3M,4 
pigs,  while  in  1846  alone  the  export  of  live  pigs  was  480,^ 

The  statistics  of  the  provision  trade  are  in  a  very  unsatisfs 
position,  inasmuch  as  no  official  returns  are  published  of  the  export! 
of  bacon,  hams,  or  butter,  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  to  this  Asao* 
eiation  whether  it  might  not  be  within  its  province  to  represent  to 
Government  the  importance  of  this  information*  Confining  our  atten- 
tion at  present  to  the  export  of  live  pigs  and  the  annual  produce 
of  the  country,  we  have  returns  which  show  a  steady  increase  tn  tiw 
export  of  live  pigs,  without  reducing  materially  the  stock,  I 
appear  by  the  following  returns  :- — 

Date.                       No,  of  Pigs  in  Ireland*  Exports  to  ] 

1851 1,084,857 136,102 

1852 1,072,658 151,895 

1853 1,444,925  .....  101,396 

1854 1,342,549 170,188 

1855 1,177,605 2o4,054 

1856 918,525 299,638 

1857 1,255,186 269,125 

1858 1,409,883 369,041 

1859 1,265,751  .....  36- 

1860 1,268,590 

The  natural  inference  from  the  foregoing  figures  would  be,  that 
the  stock  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  ex 
trade,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  bacon  prepared; 
but  in  the  absence  of  absolute  data  we  should  bo  slow  to  adopt  this 
conclusion,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  quantity  of  Irish  bacon 
arriving  in  London  (which  is  the  principal  market)  has  been  steadily 
increasing  since  1851.  Wo  should  therefore  rather  attribute  the 
increased  exports  to  the  earlier  maturity  of  pigs  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  breed,  and  to  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  titan 
while  young. 

The  subject  under  consideration  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
branches  : — 1st,  as  to  the  annual  production  of  pigs;  2nd,  as  to  their 
geographical  distribution  j  3rd,  as  to  the  changes  and  improvement! 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  provisions. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  annual  production  of  pigs,  we  must  say  tlot 
the  data  on  which  to  found  remarks  are  very  imperfect.  Mr,  Donnelly's 
return  only  divides  the  entire  stock  into  two  classes — vix.,  those 
under  twelve  months  old,  and  those  above  that  age.  In  the  tot 
class  there  are  a  large  number  so  young  that  they  will  not  K- 
kill  within  the  year,  the  average  age  at  which  pigs  are  killed 
about  fifteen  months,  consequently  the  available  product  of  each 
year  will  be  less  than  the  return  by  about  one-fifth.   la  the  return  for 
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1859,  the  number  under  twelve  months  old  is  stated  at  942,769,  and 
if  one-fifth  be  deducted  for  those  under  three  mouths  old  it  would 
leave  754,213  of  this  class  as  the  available  produce  of  the  year  \  in 
the  other  class,  that  over  twelve  months  old,  the  numbers  are  stated 
to  be  322,982,  Of  these,  about  one-third— say  100,100— are  breeding 
sows,  but  222,982  would  probably  be  left  for  conversion  into  bacon, 
thus  making  the  total  annual  produce  of  pigs  fit  for  sale  at  fifteen 
months  old,  977,197,  If  the  breeding  stock  be  100,100  and  the 
annual  average  produce  ten  for  each  bow,  we  shall  nearly  arrive  at 
the  same  result — viz.,  about  one  mill  ion  pigs  per  annum.  Tho 
export  of  live  pigs  in  1859  was  368,275,  thus  leaving  for  tho  home 
provision  trade  about  650,000  animals  per  annum. 

We  must  not  overlook  tho  fact  that  pigs  are  the  only  description 
of  stock  which  is  fattened  and  finished  in  Ireland.  There  id 
4*  large  export  from  Ireland  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  the  bulk  of 
these  shipments  are  stores — that  is,  animals  not  lit  for  the  butcher 
and  which  go  to  England  to  be  finished:  There  are  but  a  few  fat 
oxen  and  sheep  shipped,  while  all  the  pigs  which  are  exported  are 
fit  to  kill  ;  thus  the  provision  trade  confers  vast  benefit  on  the  agri- 
cultural classes  in  offering  a  ready  market  for  this  finished  produce. 
On  an  average,  pigs  at  twelve  months  old  aro  worth  about  40.*.  each  ; 
they  are  then  put  in  and  fed  on  corn  food  for  two  months  or  ten  weeks, 
and  then  sold  at  an  average  of  £3  IOj.  ;  so  that  the  farming  classes 
receive  about  £3, 5 00,000  per  an u urn  from  this  branch  of  trade. 

It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  painful  to  see  the  assertions 
sometimes  put  forward  that  this  provision  trade  is  draining  and  im- 
poverishing Ireland.  The  hungry  Saxon  is  represented  as  consum- 
ing the  fat  of  our  land  and  giving  us  nothing  in  exchange.  Throe 
millions  and  a  half  per  annum  for  one  article  is  not  to  bo  despised  | 
and  the  same  reasoning  that  proves  that  the  consuming  Saxons  are 
our  enemies,  would  prove  that  a  shopkeeper  ought  to  discourage  all 
his  best  customers  because  they  are  depriving  him  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  his  stock. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  pigs.  The 
influence  of  tho  large  curing  establishments  of  Waterford,  Cork, 
^Limerick,  and  Belfast,  on  the  production  of  pigs  is  very  great.  The 
number  of  pigs  in  Ireland,  in  1860,  was  1,268,590  ;  the  area  of  the 
country  is  20,315,111  acres,  aud  on  an  average  there  was  one  pig  to 
each  sixteen  acres  of  land.  In  Waterford  county  there  was  one  pig 
to  each  eight  acres,  being  double  the  average  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ;  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford 
the  average  was  one  pig  to  ten  acres.  Going  further,  wo  find  that  in 
Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  there  was  one  pig  for  twelve  acres  ; 
in  Clare,  one  pig  for  twenty  acres  ;  and  in  Kerry,  one  pig  for 
twenty-two  acres.  These  eight  counties,  containing  7,154,312  m 
had  a  pig  population  of  507,211,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  pig  to 
each  fourteen  acres  ;  while  the  rest  of  Ireland,  having  an  area  of 
13,660,  801,  had  only  721,379  pigs,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  pig  to 
each  nineteen  acres. 
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Waterford  produces  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  boron  m 
into  London,  and  the  pigs  supplied  by  the  adjacent  counties,** 
fcrd,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford,  not  being  sufficient   for  the  «B»if 
the  trade,  Waterford  buyers  attend  the  fairs   in  C^rlow,    I 
Cork,  and  Limerick,  extending  their  journeys  at  times  intotbei. 
land  counties,  into  Connaught.     If  pig-feeding  be,  as  no  dool: 
profitable  to  farmers,  it  follows  that  facility  of  access  to  tbepnVf* 
market  is  of  groat  importance  to  them.   The  risk  from  delay,  tb*  im 
of  interest  on  the  money  employed,  and  the  expenses  of  cotTew 
have  all  to  bo  calculated  by  the  purchaser,  so  that  a  farmer  at  i  fc- 
tauce  practically  pays  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  pig  to  Wg»» 
ford. 

The  distribution  of  pigs  in  provinces  in  1860  "was  as  fobV 
Lei  aster,  316,826;  Munster,  459,702;  Connaught,  184,916;  Ctet 
307,146.  The  counties  in  Leinstcr  which  are  contiguous  to  Wg»* 
ford,  viz.,  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  had  105,509,  being  one-durirf 
those  of  that  province  ;  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  whkfef«* 
sess  similar  ml  vantage  with  regard  to  Belfast,  had  106,807*  hm$ 
■boat  one-third  of  those  of  Ulster.  The  pigs  which  come  to  W«» 
ford  market  all  arrive  alive  and  are  killed  and  cured  at  the  proriflB 
stores,  hut  those  which  reach  Belfast  market  are  brought  in  Aai&t 
are  only  cured  by  the  exporters.  Belfast  is  the  only  place  is  CdMr 
where  a  large  provision  trade  is  carried  on,  and  its  export*,  prff  rf 
hams,  are  considerable,  while  in  Minister  there  arc  large  < 
meuts  at  Water  ford,  Cork,  and  Limerick. 

In  the  absence  of  correct  statistical  information  of 
ports  of  provisions,  I  have  estimated  the  annual  produce  of 
million  per  annum,  and  I  have  shown  that  the  exports  of  livtfitf 
were,  in  1859,  368,275,  leaving  about  650,000  as  the  supply  tt>  it 
provision  trade.  The  exports  from  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  W&kfW 
have  been  as  under ; — 


BELFAST. 

WATEKFWD. 

Bate. 

ruid 
Tierce*, 

Bales, 

1 
Bales  aM 
Boxes, 

Equivalent 

hi 

Tigs, 

Date, 

Batec, 

*    i 

1851 
1862 
1858 
1854 
1856 
1866 
1867 
1858 
1850 
1860 

1,403 

603 
1,411 
2,501 
1,744 
L»409 
1,302 
2,218 
1,814 
2,071 

25,553     I 

36,867 

14.487 

10,706 

17,012 

19,- 

20,354 

25,497 

28,881 

31,140 

64 

139 
1,920 

8,096 
1,918 

4,256 

3,005 

85s210 

35,7h7 

SS.i 

47,885 

41,640 

46,121 

47,710 

69,666 

ii7T460 

71,498 

last 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1866 
1866 
1857 
1868 
1859 
I860 

6M97 
T7 
6G,528 
61,124 
66,668 

tn 

96,213 

m 

: 

aw 

ItiJM 
11MH 
tttjtf 

tun* 

The  exports  from  Waterford  of  bacon  and  lire  pigs  were  ft** 
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equal  to  268,963  pigs,  and  in  1860  237,458.  I  have  assumed 
that  tho  annual  prod  act  ion  of  pigs  in  Ireland  is  one  million.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  about  one-fourth  of  them  pass  through  Water- 
ford,  and  that  about  two-third^  of  the  Waterford  exports  ate  eun.l, 

A  large  proportion  of  the  bacon  ami  hams  cured  in  Belfast  aro 
exported  to  the  colonies,  ami  the  remainder  findi  I .■"iisumption  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  Lancashire  and  the  north  of  England.  A 
similar  trade  to  that  of  lielfasi  ha-  been  carried  ou  in  Limerick  for 
many  years.  In  the  north  the  pigs  are  killed  by  the  fiuJUMI  at 
their  own  homesteads  and  then  brought  to  market  ;  while  in 
Limerick  they  are  slaughtered  in  the  curing  establishments.  In 
both  cases  the  bristles  are  tvmnve  I  by  scalding,  previous  to  curing, 
while  those  animals  intended  for  bacon  for  London  must  have  the 
bristles  taken  off  by  singeing.  Blight  as  this  difference  may  appear, 
bacon  prepared  in  the  former  way  will  not  sell  in  the  London 
market,  Belfast  bacon  and  hams  are  shipped  in  a  finished  condition, 
dried  and  smoked,  while  that  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  that  manufactured  in  Limerick,  is  shipped 
in  an  uudried  state,  nud  is  dried  and  smoked  at  the  other  side. 
The  bacon  cured  in  the  south  is  sent  chiefly  to  Loudon  ;  it  differs 
from  that  cured  in  the  north  in  auother  particular,  namely,  that  tho 
ham  is  not  separated  from  the  flitch;  it  is  shipped  in  bales,  each  bale 
consisting  of  the  flesh  of  two  pi^s.  The  arrivals  of  Irish  bacon  in 
London  have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  three  year-.  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  tho  weekly  trade 
circulars  : — 

ARRIVALS   OF   IRISH    BACON   IN   LOXDON. 


1851  .  . 

.  .  77,646  Bales. 

1856  .  ■ 

.  .  84,478  Bales. 

18,52  .  . 

,  ,  yo,oti7  ,, 

1857  .  . 

.  1  98,962   „ 

1853  .  . 

.  .  95,080  „ 

1858  ■  . 

.  .  105,662   „ 

1854  .  . 

.  .  80,078   „ 

1859  .  , 

•  136,135   „ 

1855  .  . 

.  .  66,797  „ 

1860  .  , 

.  .  133,847   „ 

The  increase  which  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  improvements  in  the  mode  of  curing  bacon,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer.  Before  doing  so  I  may  remark,  with 
regard  to  the  preceding  figures,  that  the  diminution,  or  rather  the 
non-increase,  in  the  Irish  arrivals  in  London  has  arisen  from  the 
scarcity  of  pigs,  which  followed  as  a  consequence  on  the  bad  harvest 
of  last  year,  which  made  food  deficient  and  dear.  The  same  cause  has 
continued  to  operate  during  the  current  year,  as  it  appears  that  the 
arrivals  in  London  from  1st  October,  1860,  to  22nd  July,  1861,  were 
1 1 0,3 1 4  bales,  against  1 1 7,349  bales  during  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  previous  year* 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  and  consumption  of  bacon 
in  London,  which  has  enhanced  the  price;  but  even  this  inducement 
has  tailed  to  increase  materially  the  supply  from  Ireland,  and  the  defi- 
ciency is  met  by  much  larger  foreign  arrivals.     The  London  price 
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for  bacon  on  the  1st  October,  1858,  wa 
the  smie  date  in  1859,  it  was  56s.  to  6* 
70*.  to  7oa\  per  ewi.  :  the  quotation  foi 
79*.  per  ewt.  This  advance  in  price 
in  lite  imports  of  foreign  bacon  into  Lomh 
were  20,306  bales;  in  1856,  19,891;  ii 
18,664;  in  1859,  23,411;  in  1860,43,7' 
it i  the  Louden  market  considerably  more 
Water  ford. 

Third,  as  to  the  recent  improvements  ii 

Previous  to  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  only  mode  of  intercourse  between  Ire! 
by  sailing  ships;  and  as  their  passages  i 
and  protracted,  it  was  necessary  that  ha 
ciently  to  hear  the  longest  voyage.  Su! 
of  fast-sailing  ships  was  put  on  the  betl 
London,  sailing  once  a  week,  whether  J 
was  a  vast  impro'\eiiie.iit  in  the  mode  o: 
Carers  to  moderate  the  amount  of  salt  use 
tion  of  steamers,  by  which  alone  proviah 
grcnteM  qiti  It  uiken  to  piv 
produced  by  the  Irish  carers  which  bring 
in  the  world. 

The  usage  of  the  trade  some  years  ag 
about  1  he  1st  of  May,  and  to  resume  ifeottt 
Most  of  the  men  employed  in  curing  v 
season;  a  few  of  the  Lest  hands  were  re 
at  reduced  wages.  Several  modes  of  cur 
suggested  and  tried  ;  many  of  them  failc 
ford  curing  establishment  discovered  a  r 
the  process,  which  has  been  wonderfully  s 
lias  conferred  material  benefit  on  the  Iri 
£nd  a  market  for  his  pigs  through  ill 

The  pig  require*  a  good  deal  of  wt 
winter;  this  warmth  has  to  be  produce* 
a  much  greater  quantity  is  necessary  to 
weight  in  winter  I  ban  in  summer  ;  conseqi 
is  the  most  profitable)  and  the  iatroduct 
which  enables  the  process  to  take  place  in  s 
of  vast  profit  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  a  j 
men  who  now  have  Constant  employment  i 
engagements  of  former  times. 

The  bacon  which  is  cured  by  ice  is  tres 
flitches  are  carefully  piled  in  large  tanks 
brought  to  a  given  temperature  by  tin-  u- 
poured  in,  and  as  the  temperature  is  raisi 
atmosphere  or  of  the  article  operated  on,  1 
from  time  to  time.  The  process  in  ver 
tedious  and  difficult  than  during  the 
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The  ice-cured  bacon  is  sound  and  firm,  and,  consequently,  much 
prized. 

The  farmers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  have  not  been  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  a  summer  market,  and  we 
find  that  the  proportion  of  pigs  over  twelve  months  old  is  much 
greater  in  the  southern  counties  than  in  the  west  or  north  of 
Ireland. 

The  returns  are  taken  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  pigs 
which  are  enumerated  as  being  over  twelve  months  old  are,  with 
the  exception  of  breeding  sows,  animals  that  will  be  killed  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months.  In  June,  1859,  when  the  return  was 
taken,  there  were  in  Ireland  pigs  over  twelve  months  old,  322,982. 

Of  these  there  were  in  Munster 150,097 

„  in  county  Kilkenny    •     .     .       10,515 

„       Wexford     .    .    .       12,970 


Total  in  eight  southern  counties       •     .     173,582 


Leaving  for  the  rest  of  Ireland     ......     149,400 

The  very  high  price  of  pigs  which  prevailed  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  and  the  scarcity  of  food,  reduced  the  stock  of  animals  of  the 
age  under  consideration,  and  we  find  that  in  June,  1860,  there  were 
in  Ireland  pigs  over  twelve  months  old,  274,116. 

Of  these  there  were  in  Munster 124,782 

„  in  county  Kilkenny    .     .     .         8,800 

„  „        Wexford     .     .     .       10,096 


Total  in  eight  southern  counties      •     •     143,678 
Leaving  for  the  rest  of  Ireland 130,438 

The  above  figures  show  very  decisively  the  beneficial  effect  which 
the  system  of  summer  curing  by  ice  has  had  on  the  farming  operations 
of  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  enables  the  pig-farmer  to  economise  food 
by  fattening  these  animals  during  the  summer ;  it  offers  to  them  the 
advantage  of  an  immediate  sale  as  soon  as  the  pig  is  ready  for  market, 
whereas,  formerly,  they  had  to  be  fed  until  the  usual  winter  season 
opened  in  October,  though  the  increase  in  weight  was  far  from  pro- 
portionate to  the  cost.  The  consumer  also  reaps  advantages  in 
having  delicious  mild  food  at  all  seasons,  instead  of  highly  salted 
and  overheld  bacon. 

This  discovery  is,  however,  not  the  only  application  of  science  to 
the  preparation  and  curing  of  pigs.  As  I  before  stated,  pigs  in- 
tended for  bacon  for  the  London  market  must  have  the  bristles 
removed  by  a  process  called  "  singeing,"  which  operation  has  been 
performed  by  burning  wheaten  straw  around  the  carcases,  each  100 
J>ig8  so  singed  consuming  from  15  to  20  cwt.  of  straw. 
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The  exports  of  bacon  from  the  port 
18.59,96,2 13  bales,  representing  192,426 
of  wheat  en  straw  were  consumed  ii 
Tin'  st ra w  tli ii s  ut=  6 1 \  wa s  ab  s t rac ted  ftm 
material  detriment  of  the  land  of  the  d 
been  lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  A.  and  ] 
the  object  of  which  is  to  substitute  coals  i 
their  process,  which  it  protected  by  ; 
it  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  opera 
5  per  cent,  of  the  average  cost  of  straw  fc 
system  were  generally  adopted  in  the  sout 
thousands  of  tons  of  straw  which  are  n 
into  manure,  and  thus  enrich  the  soil  wh 
abstraction, 

Mr.  Donnelly,  in  his  annual  return,  vi 
country  at  the  following  amount  : — 

Cattle    ....... 

Sheep 

Pigs      - 

I  have,  on  the  data  given  in  the  foregoing 
that    the  annual  value  of  bacon,  pork,  i 

between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000  rx 
that  the  entire  value  of  the  live  pigs,  as 
turned  over  about  twiee  each  year,  Th 
■beep  sold  annually,  oWs  not  form  nearly  i 
capital  invested.  I  should  say  that  if  tin 
sheep  are  30  per  cent,  of  their  value,  U  i 
portion,  while  in  pips  tlic  annual  return 
tin1  capital  emhnrk<d  ;  thus  showing  one 
trade,  that  the  capital  is  frequently  turn 
the  farmer  does  not  stop  here  :  it  is  estini 
«1<1  pitves  the  soil  of  a  given  quantity  of  8 
annum.  Sheep  also  take  something,  but 
the  pig,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  enrichet 
the  soil  by  the  manure  produced 
which  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  week?  is  ii 
The  earlier  maturity  of  the  pig  enables 
effected  in  the  breed  than  can  occur  in 
coining  to  maturity,  and  our  farmers  are  n 
tagea  of  an  improved  breed.  The  visitor 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  exertions  U 
The  competition  is  not  now  confined  to  out 
the  tenant  fanner  are  to  be  found  side  I 
corn  j  jet  it  ion,  the  object  of  which  is  (<■ 
hasten  still  further  the  rapidity  with  wliie 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  And 
been  endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed, 
profits,  the  ptoviskm  merchant  has  not  beer 
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of  improvement ;  I  have  shown  the  increased  scientific  knowledge 
he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  curing.  The  adoption  of  ice  in 
summer,  the  substitution  of  coals  for  straw  in  the  process  of  singeing, 
are  both  improvements  which  tend  to  increase  the  return  from  this 
manufacture.  Rail  and  steam  have  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
same  end,  and  all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  will  rejoice  in 
seeing  the  provision  trade  increasing  and  extending,  thus  affording 
greater  employment  to  her  people  and  her  capital. 


The  Salmon  and  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ireland.  By  Wm.  Lane 
Joynt,  One  of  the  Conservators  of  Fisheries  in  the  Limerick 
District 

Among  the  numerous  projects  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
devised  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  not  the  least  deserving  of  consideration  are  those  which 
tend  to  develop  the  industrial  resources  of  our  fisheries.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  sea  by  which  this  island  is  surrounded  may  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  the  proverbial  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  Strange, 
although  the  former  demand  no  culture,  no  expenditure  of  capital, 
none  of  those  scientific  appliances  to  which  alone  the  earth  will  yield 
its  full  productiveness,  and  is  but  little  dependent  on  those  genial 
alternations  of  season  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  so 
much  depend,  yet  wo  seem  to  regard  with  ungrateful  indifference 
the  bounty  which  it  proffers,  as  though  we  despised  a  harvest  which 
requires  only  to  bo  gathered.  The  productive  powers  of  those 
fisheries  may,  by  good  management,  be  increased  to  an  unlimited 
degree,  and  successive  Governments  have  recognised  their  import- 
ance by  providing  a  special  code  of  laws  for  their  protection  and 
improvement.  Having  fully  reviewed  those  laws,  and  demonstrated 
their  results,  in  a  paper  read  by  me  in  January  last,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Dublin,  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion, 
confine  myself  to  the  leading  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the 
commercial  branch  of  the  subject,  and  add  a  few  words  of  warning 
in  reference  to  some  contemplated  changes  of  a  retractive  character, 
calculated,  in  my  opinion,  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  a  system  whose 
utility  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty 
years.     " 

A  comprehensive  enactment,  entitled  the  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  106, 
-was  passed  in  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  rapid  decline 
-which  for  some  years  previously  was  observed  in  the  produce 
of  our  inland  fisheries.  That  Act  was  amended  by  five  succes- 
sive measures,  designed  to  supply  those  omissions  and  remedy 
those  defects  which  its  administration  from  time  to  time  disclosed, 
but  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  its  general  principles.  Not 
only  did  it  prescribe  rules  the  most  effective  that  could  bo  devised 
for  insuring  what  should  be  the  sole  object  of  fishery  legislation — an 
increased  supply  of  fish  as  food  for  the  public, — but  it  legalized  and 
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encouraged  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  capture  by  fixed  engii 
by  which,  whatever  error  or  interest  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
demands  of  commerce  can  alone  be  satisfied.    In  doing  so  it  grapple 
with,  and,  it  was  hoped,  finally  decided  a  question  which  had  fc*  i 
lengthened  period  formed  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  between  l" 
conflicting  interests  into  which  fishery  proprietorship  in  Ireland 
divided,  and  to  which  chiefly  may  be  attributed  that  want  of  gene 
co-operation  so  detrimental  to  all,  and  which  the  Blue  Books  shoi 
prevails  also  extensively  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
question  to  which  I  allude  was  that  which  relates  to  the  claim  oft 
sea  coast  and  tidal  proprietors,  to  take  salmon  in  the  only  way  i 
which,  generally  speaking,  they  can  be  taken  in  the  sea  or  tide* 
— namely,  by  means  of  fixed  nets.    That  our  fishery  Act*  require  < 
solidation,  and,  in  some  instances,  further  amendment,  is  admitt< 
but  that  reasonable  cause  cau  he  shown  for  upsetting  the  main  prifi 
ciples  on  which  they  are  based,  I  deny.     I  go  further,  and  maint 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  branch  of  our  fisheries  (and  i 
other  interests  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  legislative  ( 
iiuii)  depends  on  the  ratification  of  those  principles,  for  it   must 
manifest  to  all  that  no  more  destructive  policy  could  be  adopted 
reference  to  a  question  of  imperial  importance,  as  this  admittedly  i 
than  aiding  one  set  of  proprietors  at  the  expense  of  another.     It  j 
factory  On  this  point   to  cite  the  opinions  expressed  by  I 
Commissioners  of  Fisheries  in  Ii  eland,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  i 
perfectly   disinterested   and    impartial   authorities.     In    the   pr 
report  for  IX,~>~>  (that  is,  thirteen  years  after  the  legal  recognition* 
the  fixed  net  system  of  fishing)  they  say,  referring  to  the   proprierj 
of  consolidating  into  one  Act  the  code  commenced  id  1842  and  i 
eluded  in  1850,  "The  general  principle  of  those  laws  is  approved! 
the  country,  and  sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed,  it  may  bo  press 
to  test  their  expediency." 

In  1856  they  observe: — "  The  salmon   fisheries  are  steadily 
creasing  in  value,  and  in  most  cases  are  in  a  prosperous  and  fto 
rishing  condition."  .  *  ..  "But  we  would  here  recommend,  as  we<I 
in  our  last,  a  consolidation  of  the  six  fishery  Acts  into  on- 
a  view  of  affecting  or  altering  the  principle  contained  in  the  Aj 
for   the  purpose  of  rendering  that  plain  and  palpable  w 
present  couched  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  terms/'     Are   not 
oh  tier  vat  ions  clearly  indicative  of  the  policy  by  which  future  le 
tion  should  be  directed  ?   I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  misrepresent 
upon  which  the  advocates  of  the  sporting  interest  endeavour 
their  theories.     With  signal  temerity  they  assert  thai  the  produce* 
our  salmon  fisheries  has  decreased  since  1842,  and  they  assign 
assumed  result  to  the  adoption  of  the  fixco1  tern  of  captu 

Where  are  their  proofs  ?     Will  they  appeal  to  the  authority  wli 
opinion  I  have  just   read  ?     I  presume  not,  for  its  testimony  \ 
every  particular  corroborative  of  my  views,  and  forms  a  com  is 
and  consistent  refutation  of  theirs,     In  each  of  the  reports 
Commissioners  which  appeared  during  the  decade  which  expired 
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1859,  the  rapid  improvement  of  our  inland  fisheries  is  recorded  in 
pointed  and  congratulatory  terms  ;  and,  as  detailed  references  require 
more  space  and  time  than  I  can  command,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
referring  to  the  evidence  in  my  favour  which  those  reports  supply  ; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  from  the  report  of 
1853  the  following  passage,  as  it  forcibly  exemplifies  that  hostility 
which  improved  machinery  has  generally  to  encounter  : — "  Perhaps, 
in  no  trade  or  pursuit  are  innovations — as  the  introduction  of  more 
effectual  modes  of  fishing  are  frequently  called — more  strenuously 
opposed  than  in  the  fisheries,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  diminishing 
the  amount  of  human  labour  required,  though  this  opposition  is 
ostensibly  attributed  to  the  injurious  effects  on  the  fisheries  them* 
selves,  upon  grounds,  however,  which  are  often  frivolous,  and  rarely 
sustained  by  any  sound  evidence  :  nor  does  this  remark  apply  merely 
to  Ireland  ;  it  seems  to  be  applicable  to,  at  least,  the  early  history  of 
the  fisheries  generally."  If,  as  is  manifest,  a  marked  analogy  exists 
between  this  opposition  to  fixed  engines  and  that  which  at  times  is 
directed  against  the  application  of  machinery  to  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, it  may  readily  be  assumed  that  the  general  results  are  equally 
analogous.  Th^  hand  loom  may  be  displaced  by  the  steam  engine  ; 
but  industry  is  thereby  extended,  and  millions  are  more  cheaply 
clothed.  If  in  like  manner  the  rod  of  the  angler  and  the  clumsy  and 
uncertain  device  of  the  hand-net  fisherman  should  be  (though  I  deny 
that  they  are,  or  necessarily  must  be)  supplanted  or  materially  affected 
by  more  ingenious  contrivances,  yet  enterprise  will  thereby  be 
stimulated,  industry  better  rewarded,  and  the  supply  of  a  nutritious 
and  highly-prized  article  of  consumption  rendered  less  costly  and 
precarious. 

The  present  comparatively  high  price  of  salmon  is  by  some 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  fixed  net  system  of  fishing.  The 
Times,  in  a  few  leading  articles  published  immediately  after  the 
issue  of  the  English  report,  deplored  in  terms  of  eloquent  regret  that 
the  days  had  passed  away  when  salmon  was  cheap  and  plenty.  Its 
conclusions  were  at  least  equal  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
report,  and  it  furnished  in  elegant  and  copious  English  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners.  But  if  the  writer 
bad  extended  his  views,  he  would  have  beheld  places  in  Ireland 
-where  salmon  is  still  cheap,  where  the  finest  turbot  sell  for  a  few 
shillings  each,  which  in  the  London  or  Manchester  market  would 
fetch  a  high  price.  The  reason  is  obvious,  for  at  such  places  the 
Ash  is  remoto  from  markets,  and  the  expense  of  transit  to  the 
railway  or  steamship  very  great.  Political  economy  teaches  us 
that  enhanced  prices  are  indicative  either  of  diminished  supply  or 
Increased  demand.  To  which  of  these  causes  is  the  present  price  of 
salmon  attributable  ?  To  the  latter.  Salmon  being  like  every  kind 
6f  fish,  a  perishable  commodity,  yet  one  of  universal  demand,  its. 
price  must,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be  regulated  by  the  means 
available  for  its  transmission.  So  long  as  the  means  of  transit  were 
confined  to  the  lumbering  wagon  or  the  uncertain  sail,  the  captor 
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was  compelled  to  dispose  of  bis  perishing  spoil    at  a  price  often 

unretuunerativo  of  his  labour;  but  thanks  to  the  steamboat  and  * 
railway,  he  can  now  submit  it  in  uudcteri orated  condition,  packed 
ice,    to    the   competitive  demand  not  only  of  the  British   but 
Continental  consumer.     To  instance   the  extent  of  this  demand, 
may  state  that  not  only  is  the  produce  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  I 
Shannon  eagerly  competed  for  by  local  agents  specially  appoint 
for  the  chief  cities  of  England,  but  a  depothss  lately  been  establish? 
at  Limerick  by  an  enterprising  Frenchman  for  curing  salmon  by  i 
novel  but  interesting  process,   the  exclusive  application   of  whi« 
has  been  secured  by  a  patent.     The  fish  is  hermetically  sealed  i 
canisters  in  order  to   insure  its   transmission    uninjured  to 
markets,  such  as  those  of  France,  India,  and  Australia,  to 
is  largely  exported.      With  such  competition  for  the  prod 
fisheries,  and  with  the  accelerated  means  of  transit  which  the  present 
generation    enjoys,    is    it    surprising    that   the   price    of  our   sabno 
should  have  increased,  even  with  a  vastly  augmented  supply  ': 
Fortunately,  1  am  not  compelled  to  rely  on  uncorroborated 
ments  In  support  of  my  views  on  this  point.     The  Coini; 
so  early   as   the   year    1852,  considered    it   advisable 
errors  which  even  then  prevailed  on  the  subject.     After  stating 
their  report,  for  that  year  that  their  anticipations  of  i  in  proven 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  realized,  they  say,  u  We  referred 
the  high  price   to  which  salmon  had  attained,  being  a  luxury  on 
available  to  the  wealthy  portion  of  society. *the  extension  of  rail] 
and  steam  navigation  affording  means  of  cheap  and  quick  transit  I 
distant   and    numerous    markets    theretofore    excluded    from   sue 
supplies."     The   passage   from  which  I   have  quoted   proceeds 
demonstrate   the  absurdity  under  such  circumstances  of  reg 
increased  prices  as  data  by  which  to  test  the  state  of  the  fisheries,  i 
the  results  of  our  fishery  laws,  and  deprecates  *"  the  erroneous  ( 
elusion  that  the  fisheries  have  declined  as  legislative  inter 
has  advanced,  unjustly  and  inconsiderately  attributing  to    the  Ian 
recently  enacted  that  which   arises  from  the  onward  march  of  in 
dustry  and  civilization — namely,  an  increased  value  in  an  ar 
consumption,  produced  by  the  application  of  means  for  turnn 
a  profitable  account."     Although  the  evidence  which  I  have  addoc 
is  of  a  character  and  proceeds  from  ■  source  which  entitle  it 
unreserved  acceptance,  yet    1  cannot  help  appealing  also  to 
facts  to  negative  the  assertion  that  the  adoption   of  the  fixe 
system  of  Hatting  has  proved   injurious  to  our  inlaud  nsl 
will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  their  iuani 
that  in  none  of  the  seventeen  districts  iuto  which  Ireland  is  < 
have  the  fishery  laws  been  more  energetically  enforced  than 
district  of  Limerick.     The  Commissioners  have  always  rega 
as  the  model  district  of  Ireland.     Its  importance,  whether 
relation  to  its  extent  or  the  value  of  its  fisheries,  is  manifest, 
embraces  the   entire  course  of  the  **  Queen  of  British  lii 
Shannon,  and  its  numerous  tributaries.     The  extent  of  it- 
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exclusive  of  the  latter,  is  seventy-seven  miles,  seventy  at  least  of 
which  are,  by  natural  obstacles,  completely  closed  to  the  use  of  every 
known  means  of  taking  salmon  except  those  provided  by  fixed  nets. 
That  system  has  accordingly  been  so  extensively  adopted  along  its 
shores  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  tendency  and  effects.  It  is 
right  I  should  premise  that,  although  the  use  of  fixed  nets  was  sanc- 
tioned in  1842,  yet  it  was  in  1850,  when  the  Conservation  and  Assess- 
ment Act,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  92,  was  passed,  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  due  enforcement  of  those  protective  regulations  which  were 
designed  to  avert  the  evil  of  over  capture,  securing  by  protection  a 
•constantly  increasing  supply.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  satis- 
factory proofs  can  be  collected  only  during  the  period  which  has 
•elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  the  invaluable  plan  of  conservation 
provided  by  the  latter  Act,  for  I  freely  admit  that  it  was  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  recognise  a  new  and  improved  system 
of  capture,  without  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  effective 
administration  of  those  protective  measures  which  enable  us  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  Revenue  being  a 
reliable  test  of  the  prosperity  of  productive  pursuits,  I  refer  to  the 
returns  of  the  amount  of  license  duty  annually  paid  to  the  Limerick 
Board  of  Conservators,  from  1851  to  1860,  on  all  engines  of  capture 
used  in  its  district.     The  amount  paid  in 

1851  was  £634     5     0  I  1856  was  £956     6     8 


1852  „  662  0  0 

1853  „  754  0  0 

1854  „  788  10  0 

1855  „  817  15  0 


1857  „  1,026    3  4 

1858  „  1,002    6  8 

1859  „  1,041  10  0 

1860  „  1,162    3  4 

Now,  I  ask,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  these  returns  supply, 
•can  it  be  asserted  that  not  only  has  no  improvement  taken  place  in 
our  fisheries,  but  they  have  actually  deteriorated  ?  It  has  been 
stated,  however,  that  the  returns  to  which  I  have  referred  are  de- 
lusive, as  they  do  not  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  number  of  movable 
engines,  sporting  and  productive,  corresponding  with  the  admitted 
increase  of  fixed  nets.  This  also  will,  on  examination,  be  found 
to  be  erroneous,  for  it  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  return  of  1851 
with  that  of  1860,  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fixed  and 
movable  nets  licensed  in  the  latter  year  was  identical — viz.,  52— 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sporting  engines  amounted  to 
149.  Is  this  evidence  that  the  sporting  has  been  injuriously  affected 
by  the  productive  interests  ?  The  strength  of  my  position  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  the 
salmon  fisheries,  both  tidal  and  fresh  water,  of  at  least  the  Limerick 
district,  have  materially  risen  in  value.  As  one,  among  many,  I 
may  instance  the  case  of  the  great  laxweir  at  Limerick,  which  was 
sold  a  few  years  since  to  an  eminent  merchant  for  £10,000. 

The  salmon  is  in  his  prime  when  about  to  leave  the  sea.  The  rapid 
deterioration  which  takes  place  in  his  condition  from  almost  the  first, 
moment  that  he  enters  the  fresh  water  demonstrates  the  folly  of  im- 
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posing  such  restrictions  on  the  mode  of  capture,  as  would  give  I 
freshwater  proprietors  a  monopoly  that  would  prove  alike  mischievo 
and  unprofitable  to  themselves  and  disadvantageous  to  the  public 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  freshwater  salmon  I 
equal  to  flint  of  the  tidal,  is  the  rod  of  the  angler,  or  the  unc€T 
device  of  the  hand-net  fisherman,  capable  of  satisfying  the  demand 
of  the  home,  the  English,  and  the  foreign  consumer  ?  I  ap| 
not,  for  it  is  notorizes  that,  however  abundantly  the  ft 
may  be  supplied  with  fish,  their  capture  by  rod  or  net  will  depeti 
on  such  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  as  is  but  seld 
enjoyed*     Any  nmdo  of  capture   that    mainly  depends  on  the 

nting  party  to  his  own  deairacttoc  bmm 
nature  be  uncertain.  The  influence  of  the  weather  on  t! 
and  inclinations  of  the  salmon  is  well  known.  At  one 
is  too  bright ;  at  another  too  bleak  ;  at  another  the  water  is 
muddy.  To  such  influences  as  these  the  tideway  is  not  exposed, 
and  there  tore  it  is  the  only  place  from  which  ample  ami  1 1  iftllll 
supplies  can  be  drawn.     This  statement,  however,  mn  dtnV 

in  reference  to  the  practice  of  tidal  fishing  with  movable  net 
is  in  some  localities  attended  with  extreme  hardship  and  difficulty. 
The  movable  net  can  be  used  for  the  capture  of  salmon  in  only  fi> 
miles  of  the  tideway  of  the  Shannon  below  Limerick,  and  only 
during  the  hist  quarter  of  the  ebb  tide.  To  work  the  net,  the  men 
must  wade  into  the  water,  whatever  the  severity  of  the  weath 
may  be,  or  struggle  through  the  mud,  into  which  they  sink  to 
depth  of  several  feet.  The  sufferings  which  they  sometimes  endn 
were  fatally  exemplified  during  the  spring  of  1858  in  the  person  < 
one  of  the  Limerick  fishermen,  who  actually  died  from  exhaustio 
while  assisting  to  draw  his  net  to  shore*  To  ascribe  the  rapid  imr 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  inland  fisheries  of  at  least  tho 
Limerick  district  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  capture, 
may  sound  paradoxical,  hut  the  assertion  is  nevertheless  true, 
as,  but  for  the  large  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  licenses 
of  fixed  nets,  the  conservators  would  have  been  powerless  to 
enforce  a  strict  and  general  observance  of  the  protective  provision 
of  the  law,  and  consequently  unable  to  insure  the  results  to  whic 
I  have  adverted.  To  illustrate  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions* 
let  it  he  assumed  (and  the  assumption  is,  I  believe,  in  accord* 
With  the  fact)  that  the  number  of  salmon  captured  annually  by 
all  the  fixed  nets  m  the  Shannon  is  about  100,000;  and  let  it  In3 
supposed  (though  the  supposition  is,  I  am  persuaded,  far  below  the 
probability)  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  conservators  enables 
them  to  secure  an  addition  of  2000  pair  of  parent  fish  to  their  breed- 
ing stock.  This  apparently  small  increase  will  insure  the  deposit  of 
at  least  500,000  of  eggs,  for  it  has  been  correctly  computed  that  the 
salmon  lays  1000  eggs  for  every  pound  of  its  own  weight,  and 
that  weight  ranges  between  3 lbs,  and  301bs.,  we  may  safely  fix 
average  at  5 lbs.  Making,  therefore,  the  most  liberal  allowance 
casualties  beyond    the   control  of  man,  is  it  not  manifest  that 


the 
for 
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assumed  destructiveness  of  the  fixed  nets  is  abundant \j  repaired  by 
the  increased  supply  which  the  revenue  they  yield  enables  the  con- 
servators to  maintain  ?     I  know  it  will  be  replied  that  in  this  I  provo 
too  much ;  for  a  similar  amount  of  revenue,  derived  from  any  other 
source,  would,  if  similarly  applied,  produce  similar  results.    This  ar- 
gument, however,  suggests  the  question.  From  what  other  source  is  an 
equal  amount  of  revenue  likely  to  be  obtained  ?  Not  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  fur  they  will  not  do  what  can  be  more  effectually  accomplished 
hy  a  spirit  of  individual  enterprise,  and  it  would  be  unsound  policy 
to  weaken,  if  not  altogether  supplant,  the  principle  of  local  conserva- 
tion and  local  interest.     It  is  said,  however,  by  some,  that  the  chief 
objection  to  fixed  net  fishing  is   the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
adopted*     This  objection  is  answered  by  the  great  expenditure  which 
that  system  demands,  and  by  those  laws  which  govern  all  industrial 
speculations,     I  submit  that,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  it  would 
he  the  most  signal  injustice  to  deprive  our  tidal  proprietors  of  pro- 
perty legally  possessed   for  more  than  twenty  years,  which,  mi  the 
faith  and  security  of  existing  enactments,  has,  iu  numerous  instances, 
been  bequeathed  or  inherited,  or  perhaps  transferred  by  indefeasible 
titles  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The  propriety  of  assimilating 
the  laws  of  Ireland  10  those  of  England  is  not  so  uniformly  admitted 
a-  r..  render  if  mdi.- pen. -able  lu  adopl   it,  under  ciiviimsNiniv*  tO  whieh 
neither  uniformity  nor  analogy  can   he  discovered.     Whatever  prin- 
ciples may  appear  suitable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  fisheries  must  not  lead  us  to  reverse,  in  reference  to  Ire- 
land, a   long  established  policy,  the   complete  success  of  which  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  public,  and   led  to  the  improved   condi- 
tion of  the  inland    fisheries.     It   is  idle  to   expect   that  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  England  can  ever  be  rendered  so  productive  as  to  supply 
the  moat  limited  commercial  demand.     The  delicate  instincts  of  the 
salmon  will  cause  him  to  shun  the  polluted  streams  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing country.     It  is  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  British  public 
must  look  chiefly  for   their  supply ;  and  it  is  for  them  to  determine 
whether  that  supply  can  more  safely  lie  intrusted  to  the  agency  of 
sporting   impulses  and  the  uncertain  operation  of  rude  and  ancient 
Contrivances,  or  to  those  improved  machines  and  that  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  on  which  the  public  can  ever  depend  as  long  as 
they  furnish  the  demand.     The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  English 
Salmon  Fisheries  has  now  received  the  Royal  Assent.     It  is  short 
and  simple  in  its  provisions,  some  of  which  are  well-conceived  and 
necessary — thai,  for  instance,  which  requires  a  free  gap  or  Queen's 
share iu  all  find  weirs,  and  fish  passes  in  all  mill  dams.   All  fixed  engines 
on  the  coast  or  in  the  tideways  are  abolished,  and  this  \v;h   perhaps 
necessary  from  the  decayed  condition  of  the  fisheries  ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  clause  was  altered  by  the  insertion  of  words  which 
■will  open  a  fruitful  source  of  litigatiuu.     There  are  no  boards  of 
conservators  appointed.     The  experience  of  the  Irish  Fishery  Laws 
for  twenty  years,  and  their  success,  have  been  passed  over  or  ignored  ; 
and  the  Home  Office,  because,  I  suppose,  it  has  so  little  to  do,  and 
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two  commissioners  of  fisheries  to  be  appointed  under  the  new  Act, 
who  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  for  ten  or  twenty  cons** 
sionors,   are    intrusted    with    the   conservation   of  all  the  EtfSJb 
fisheries  ami  the  execution  of  the  Act;     It   is  probable  it  hi*  ha 
d  for  experiment  alone,  and  may  be  further  amended  next  no; 
but  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  good  results  from  a  machinery  so  dcfaRN 
and  inadequate.     Before  the  question  of  our  fisheries  is  agftio  wti* 
milled  to  Parliament,  I  trust  a  full  inquiry  will  be  instituted.  *>  tost 
their  state  and  condition  may  he  accurately  determined.     It  will  the* 
be  seen  whether  more  credit  is  due  to  the  statements  of  the  aosfr 
polists,  or  to  those   reports  which  the  Commissioners  have,  daraf 
the  past  tea  years,  annually  submitted  to  Parliament.     The  result i 
such  mi  inquiry  will  manifest  the  existence  of"  a  prosperity  unknown 
in   Scotland  or  England,  and  establish  b-  be  fie  t  ust 

wherever  a  marked  improvement  is  not  visible,  the  fault  is  *rtri- 
bu table,  not  to  the  system  at  present  in  operation,  but  to  s  In  i>l 
imperfect  administration  of  the  law.  Let  the  fishing  season  be  as- 
fined  within  provided  limits  ;  let  the  regulations  in  referroe?  *• 
weekly  and  annual  close  time  be  enforced  and  extended,  if  mncmMJ: 
let  proper  free  gaps  be  formed  and  maintained  in  fishing  ' 
effective  fish  pusses  constructed  in  mill  dams  ;  let  suitable 
be  afforded  to  the  spawning  fish,  and  that  destructi\ 
poaching  by  torch  and  spear  be  suppressed.  If  this  be 
freshwater  proprietors  will  soon  perceive  that  the  disapp 
Wnich  they  occasionally  deplore  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  * 
which  1 1  ley  denounce,  hut  to  remissness  in  enforcing  those 
van ccs  which  were  designed  to  increase  the  number,  and  add  tolls 
protection  of  the  spawning  fish.  The  Bill  by  which  our  prasst 
laws  arc  to  be  consolidated  and  amended  will,  I  trust*  be 
those  absurdities  and  evidences  of  class  legislation,  by 
otherwise  fair  features  of  the  Bill  of  1860  were  disfigured,  l 
led  to  its  repudiation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  its  1 
introduction  during  the  Session  which  has  just  closed. 
eessary  now  to  advert  further  to  that  measure,  as  at  th 
ment  of  the  present  year  I  called  attention  to  the  glaring  ia^ 
and  impolicy  of  sonic  of  its  provisions,  those  especially  whkk 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  public.  These  mistakes  ws%  I 
trust,  not  lie  repeated,  nor  public  indignation  be  again  nroojsi  hf 
anything  approaching  to  an  official  confiscation  of  public  rigsttsad 
privileges,  Ths  Report  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  just  published 
states  that  the  Bill  has  been  amended,  and  is  ready  to  be  introdseti 
next  Session  ;  and  I  trust  the  recommendations  of  the  Limerick 
of  Conservation,  furnished  in  February  last,  have  mel 
attention  which  their  practical  value  demands  and  will  be  < 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
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The  subject  of  the  fisheries  of  a  country  is  one  of  such  vast 
national  importance  that  to  place  before  you  the  details  in  their 
proper  value  and  extent,  within  the  limits  now  assigned,  would  be 
an  impossibility,  embracing  as  they  do  the  several  branches  of  the 
deep  sea  and  the  shore  fisheries,  without  reference  to  those  that  com- 
prise our  rivers,  lakes,  and  tidal  portions  of  the  former.  When  we 
enter  more  into  their  commercial  value,  and  to  the  social  condition  of 
the  fisherman,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  those  stupendous  affairs 
the  Blue  Books  of  the  country,  to  trace  the  increase  or  decrease,  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  that  may  mark  one  period  of  years 
in  comparison  with  others,  and  to  learn  really  what  have  been  the 
effects  in  the  several  branches  of  the  fisheries  with  respect  to  the 
progressive  improvement  that  has  been  so  generally  developed  in  all 
other  classes  of  industry  in  the  British  isles.  Alas  !  those  bulky 
reports  convey  no  very  cheering  views  of  the  fisheries,  in  comparison 
-with  the  great  strides  of  advancement  in  our  agricultural  districts  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  at,  when  we  attempt  to  study 
such  documentary  evidence,  incumbered  with  unproductive  informa- 
tion and  useless  knowledge. 

These  remarks  especially  bear  reference  to  Reports  of  the  Fisheries 
of  Ireland — in  which  for  the  last  ten  years  the  Inspecting  Com- 
missioners gratify  us  with  reviews  of  their  favourable  and  steady 
progress  (occasionally  depressed  by  adverse  seasons)  and  of  the 
wholesome  laws  by  which  those  Inspecting  Commissioners  have  os 
peacefully  regulated  them  ;  to  such  reviews  I  can  never  assent,  nor 
can  I  forbear  representing  that  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than 
the  present  state  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  condition  of  the  coast  fisher- 
men. In  referring  to  the  statistics  of  the  jmst  ten  years,  we  find  that 
in  the  British  fisheries  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  and 
value  of  the  boats  employed,  and  in  the  number  of  seamen  and  boys 
engaged  in  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exports  in  cured  cod, 
and  ling,  and  barrelled  herrings,  have  been  favourably  maintained, 
and  the  great  exports  of  the  latter  to  Stettin,  and  other  conti- 
nental ports,  still  continue,  while  a  wide  field  of  such  commercial 
intercourse  is  likely  to  be  opened  with  the  Austrian  dominions. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  British  Fisheries  for  the  year 
1850  shows  by  the  returns  that  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  herring  fisheries 
there  were  14,962  boats,  manned  by  59,792  fishermen  and  boys  ;  the 
total  value  of  boats,  nets,  and  lines  being  £1,890,090.  This  value, 
however,  shows  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  £60,988,  and 
a  decrease  of  100  boats  and  554  fishermen.  In  the  return  for  1860 
the  boats  employed  in  those  fisheries  arc  12,721,  manned  by  42,430 
fishermen  and  boys,  and  their  estimated  value,  with  nets  and  lines, 
£750,196,  showing  a  decrease  during  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  fisheries,  the  Inspecting  Commissioners'  Report 
gives  the  state  of  the  registry  of  fishing  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
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Ireland  to  1st  January.  1861,  as — Boats  of  all  classes,  12,045  ; 
employed  in  them,  44,868  ;  boy*,  3,768  :  total,  48,636.     Bqt 
returns  show  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  < 
since  January,  I860,  the  decrease  has  been  great. 

When  we  refer  to  the  Poor  Law  unions  and  electoral  divisions  de- 
tailed in  the  census,  we  find  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland*  especially 
the  unions  in  Kerry,  as  Cahirciveen,  aud  Dingle — which  take  to  t 
number  of  fishing  villages — a  most  melancholy  decrease  of  popu- 
lation, caused  by  famine  and  cholera,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1851, 
and  a  great  falling  off  by  emigration  to  1851,  the  decrease  in  the 
town  of  Dingle  alone  being  8,503  for  the  ten  years  ending  K 
Even  with  these  great  drawbacks  by  death  and  emigration,  with  wLica 
the  greater  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland  have  been  more  or  leas 
afflicted,  it  is  seen  that  in  proportion  to  the  returns  of  the  British 
fisheries,  Ireland  apparently  assumes  numerically  an  equal  posstios 
with  England  to  carry  out  the  fisheries  of  its  coasts. 

By  the  British  Fishery  Returns,  681,193  barrels  of  herrings  were 
cured  in  1860.     Of  these  877,970  were  exported — 291,401  * 
to    the  Continent,  and  to  unlucky    Ireland  90,000,    being    by 
country  an  in  annual  import  for  some  years  past, 

of  Belfast  alone  imported,  in  the  year  1858,  15,489  barrels  ; 
16,956  barrels  ;  and  is    I860,  22,568  barrels.     The  imports  < 
and  cod  have  been  equally  large,  and  would,  with  those  of  1 
altogether  represent  an  annual  outlay  from  the  country  of  £160,0 
It  is  seen  that  the  returns  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland   show  an  aln 
numerical  equality  with  England  in  boats  and  men  ;  bn 
neous  classification  of  those  boats  in  th  11  expL 

gad  deficiency,  and  the  poverty  of  the  men  their  infi 
herring  fishery  alone,  we  may  explain  that  the  boats  employed  < 

I   of  England — say,  Do  the  coast  of  Sussex — are  I 
forty  feet  long,  and    fourteen  feet   beam,  six  feet  in  depth,  cc 
fastened,  and  cost  about  £320,     These  boats  are  manned 
men  and  a  boy,  aud  usually  ^tore  120  mackerel  nets  and  70  1 
nets,  which,  with  the  boats,  when  fitted  for  sea,  are  valu* 
The  Yarmouth  and  east  coast  boats  are  generally  lug 
36  to  55  tons,     A  54-ton  boat  would  cost  £550,  and  when  cotnp 
with  all  her  nets  and  warps,  would  be  valued  at  £1000.      The  1 
at  Wick  are  large  open  yawls,  which  will  cost  when  equipped 
£150,     The  generality  of  the  best  class  of  boats  used  on   the 
and    south-west   coasts   of  Ireland,    complete,  with   all    their 
would  not  exceed  £30  to  £60.      The  general  average  of  each 
of  net  is  about  22  fathoms  long  and  5  fathoms  deep,   and  in 
caeca  the  entire  length  of  nets,  which  are  made  up  of  eight  pieces, 
do   not  exceed  in    length  430   yards,   and   eight   yards   in   depth. 
These  boats,    therefore,  can  only  venture  to  the  fishing  when  the 
herrings,  late  in  the  summer,  approach  the  inlets  of  our  bays  to  spai 
for  they  are  altogether  unequal    to   eon  tend   with    the  sea,   or 
attempt  with  their  shallow  and  limited  length  of  nets  the  capture  < 
the  herring  and  the  mackerel  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  when 
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those  fish  are  further  from  the  land  in  deep  water,  which  the 
Yarmouth  and  Sussex  boats  so  advantageously  accomplish.  The 
same  views  are  applicable  to  the  boats  engaged  on  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  in  the  ling  and  cod  fisheries,  canoes  and  small  class  hookers, 
that  can  now  reap  the  benefit  of  the  seasons  in  the  splendid  fishing 
grounds  that  are  around  our  coasts.  When  some  exertions  were 
made  to  improve  those  fisheries  in  Ireland  by  introducing  a  better 
class  of  boat  and  a  better  system  of  curing,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
firms  in  the  trade  in  this  city  decided  that  the  quality  and  value  of 
the  ling  cured  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  were  not  inferior  to  the 
best  Shetland  ling,  and  had  that  system  been  encouraged  the  fish 
■  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  Inspecting  Commissioners,  however,  advocate  a  small  class 
•  of  boats  as  the  most  desirable,  and  state  that  the  fishermen  give  a 
preference  to  them,  referring  in  their  report  for  the  past  year  to  the 
case  at  Valencia,  where  a  large  boat  lies  decaying  on  the  beach,  but 
which  was  never  fit  for  sea.     It  is  not  right  to  crush  enterprise  by 
such  absurd  assertions,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  wherever  regular 
fishing  stations  formed  for  useful  industry  exist,  the  men  are  always 
desirous  of  a  better  class  of  boat,  that  would  afford  them  comfort 
and  protection  at   sea,  and  better    success  in  the  fishing  grounds. 
It  is   poverty  and  destitution  that  confine  them  to  row-boats   and 
canoes,    in    places    where   shelter     or   harbours    for   larger   boats 
are    good.      Another  favoured  system  is  the  trammel-net   fishery. 
I  do  not  oppose  the  employment  of  trammels  when  properly  and 
usefully  exercised,  but  of  all  other  modes  they  are  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  improve  our  fisheries  or  to  make  seamen.     Fanners  and 
farm    labourers   are  the  general    proprietors  and   fishers  ;    and   so 
lubberly  are  their   modes  of  working,  and  so  frequently  are  they 
subverters  of  the  public  peace,  and  opposcrs  of  more  valuable  and 
more   useful  principles   of   fishing,   that   it    is  inconceivable   why 
such  systems  are  protected  to  such  an  extent,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  prohibitory  boundary  lines  web  our    coasts  against  trawling 
— a  mode  of  fishing  of  all  others  at  present  pursued  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  the  most  beneficial  for  the  formation  of  good  seamen  and  for 
the   supplying  of  our  markets.     Reference  to  the   Commissioners' 
reports  prove  that  the  great  iucrease  of  traffic  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  Midland  Great  Western 
Railways  is  principally  derived  from  those  stations  where  trawl- 
ing   has   been   established.     Besides,    in   the   social   condition   and 
comfort  of  the  men  and  their  families,  compare  the  trawler  with  the 
hook-man.     In  the  former,  comfort,  cleanliness,  and   smartness   of 
dress,  and  superiority  of  appearance  as  seamen  are  shown  ;  while  the 
poor  hooker  and  curragh  man  present  the  same  dejected  and  unim- 
proved condition  as  in  years  past.     A  poor  boy  ten  years  sinco  was 
known  to  me  in  Dingle  ;  he  was  a  canoe  fisher,  afterwards  he  got 
employment  in  a  trawler  ;  he  is  now  master  of  his  own  boat,  for 
which  he  paid   £150  for  fitting  out,  and   ho   and   his  brother  are 
thorough  seamen  and  good  fishermen.    Others  that  I  have  known 
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who  were    similarly  circumstanced   are  now   comfortable   in 
homes,  ami  experienced  as  fishermen  and  seamen  when  at  sea. 

Now  let   us    see   what   has   been   done   for    Ireland   in  the  waj 
of   encouragement    and   Legislative    aid.     According   to    a   i 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  no  less  a  sum  thin 
£1,283,721   4s.  Old.  baa    been  granted   for  the   eucourai: 
tlic    British    fisheries    from    the    year    1809   to    1841,  which 
serious  amount-  to  be  handed   to  a  country  fraught  with   capital  and 
enterprise  \  while   to   her  poorer  neighbour,  Ireland,  but    tittle 
yielded  to  relieve  her  wretchedi  rimulate  her  indu 

\  from  which  year  to  1830,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the 
of  £259,358  6s.  6rf.  was  doled  out — more  than* a  million  1 
England.  In  1830  all  Government  aid  to  Ireland  ceased;  still,  our 
richer  neighbour*,  England  and  Scotland,  were  cherished  by  the 
Treasury  ;  and  while  to  the  Inner  .1"  12,000  to  £14,000  were  annuaDj 
granted,  luckless  Ireland  did  not  receive  more  than  so  many  bon- 
dreds.  This  deprivation  of  fishermen  has  had  its  evil  effect* ; 
for  when  cholera  and  famine  pervaded  the  land  thousands 
wnv  snatched  away,  and  those  who  weathered  Bach  trials  sought 
other  countries,  and  ever  since  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been  (Sow- 
ing, I  hold  hi  my  hand  a  list  of  able-bodied  fishermen  i  jetf* 
since  were  ou  our  shores,  now  two-thirds  ar<  iericaa 
Surely  it  would  have  been  our  interest  to  rest  ram  by  some 
courag'mg  and  palliative  means  the  tide  of  emigration,  while  id  i 
same  time  advancing  our  fisheries  and  securing  our  seamen,  no 
when  the  muster  of  our  navy  ought  to  be  80,000  men  to  keep 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  France — a  force  greater  in  peace  thanl 
wars  required  iu  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood, 

In  conclusion,  1  will  deal  with  one  other  example  of  the  absu 
and    ignorance   of  fishery    legislation.     It  is    with    res  p. 
clamour  of  hook-men  against  trawlers.     In  an  inquiry  held  at 
laghmore,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  on  the  15th  of  June  last,  a  I 
man's  evidence  was  received  of  the  injury  caused   to   spawn  by 
trawl    boat,  and    the    consequent    destruction    to    the    fish    ou 
fishing  ground.     The  book-man  averred  the  taking  up  of  the 
ou  his   lines,   described   it,  and  considered  the  case   ■ 
The  reputed  spawn  was  a  moll  use,  in  a  vidian,  the  Ascidia  menti 
which    is  by  no    means  uncommon  on  the  west  coast,    in  ha 
as    well   as   in  deep    water.       An   intimate   knowledge   of  to 
animal  distribution,  geological  features,  geographical  position, 
topography  of  coasts  aud  bays,  character  of  soundings,  temperate 
and  set  of  currents,  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  importance  of  the  fisheries  of  any  country  or  district  with  : 
to  their  commercial  value,  or  to  their  development. 
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On  the  Cotton  Supply  of  Africa.     By  LYONS  M'Leod, 
F.R.G.S. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  appear  on  the  present  occasion  as  one 
of  the  delegates  commissioned  by  the  Council  of  the  African 
Aid  Society  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the 
^National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  to  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  Supply  of  Cotton  from  Africa."  My  co-delegate, 
Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  will  doubtless  enter  fully  into  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  cotton  from  various  parts  of  the  globe — a 
subject  with  which  ho  has  proved  himself  familiar  for  many  years. 
This  enables  me  to  devote  my  paper  entirely  to  the  capabilities  of 
Africa  for  producing  cotton.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  Africa 
is  the  nearest  and  most  extensive  cotton  field  for  European  markets, 
and,  when  fully  developed,  will  afford  the  most  certain  and  varied 
supplies  to  our  manufacturers.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  me  to  enter  into  the  discussion  that  Africa  was  the  original 
habitat  of  the  cotton  plant,  but  Virgil,  in  one  of  the  Gcorgics, 
mentions  cotton  as  one  of  the  productions  of  Africa.  At  present 
we  know  that,  with  occasional  intervals,  the  plant  flourishes  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  that  great  continent,  from  Algeria 
and  Morocco,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Natal,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  from  Zanzibar  and  Delagoa 
Bay,  on  the  cast  coast,  to  Cape  de  Verde  and  Angola,  on  the  west 
coast.  The  climate  and  soil  are  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  labour 
is  so  abundant  that  it  has  been  the  mart  for  supplying  the  cotton- 
producing  districts  of  America.  Capital,  and  the  organizing  of  that 
labour  in  Africa,  with  facilities  for  transport  to  the  coast,  are  alone 
required  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  at  two-thirds  the  cost  at 
which  it  can  now  be  supplied  from  America. 

Of  the  claims  of  Africa  on  British  philanthropy  I  will  say  nothing, 
although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  statistically  that  the 
enormous  population  of  which  we  and  other  Christian  nations  have 
deprived  her,  by  the  operation  of  the  devastating  foreign  slave  trade, 
must,  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  and  increase  in  the  land,  have 
made  the  rapid  development  of  her  great  resources  much  easier  than 
it  can  now  be,  even  under  the  influence  of  a  cotton  panic.  To  what 
localities  in  Africa  should  attention  be  immediately  directed  for 
stimulating  the  production  of  cotton  ?  Algeria  may,  and  ought  to 
be,  left  to  the  French  Government  and  people.  Morocco  could,  no 
doubt,  double  her  supply  of  cotton  in  a  short  time ;  but  there  are 
serious  objections  to  any  pressure  in  that  direction,  for  the  slave 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Moors  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
and  even  beyond  Senegambia,  is  of  a  most  cruel  and  destructive 
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character  ;  and  every  increase  of  cotton  supply  from  Morocco  wouI<L 
I  feai\  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  that  peculiarly 
atrocious  slave  trade  which  the  British  Government  has  no  power  to- 
repress.     To  Tunis  the  same  objections  more  or  less  apply.     The 
Egyptian  cotton,  from  its  quality,  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  our 
manufacturers,  and  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  is  making  strenuous 
exertions  for  an  increased  production,  which  have  been  favourably 
entertained  by  the  present  enlightened  ruler  of  that  country.     From 
the  Gambia  to  the  Niger,  on  the  west  coast,  cotton  may  be  found 
everywhere,  although  it  is  not  always  utilized.     In  SenegamMa  the 
natives  are  accustomed  to  manufacture  it,  producing  a  good,  strong, 
serviceable  cloth,  four  inches  wide.     These  strips  are  sown  together 
to  make  garments.     The  negroes  are  clever  in  the  art  of  dyeing  ii 
of  various  colours,  using  no  mordant,  and  yet  securing  a  lasting  3; 
Wherever  cotton  is  thus  utilized,  its  cultivation  might  be  stimuli 
The  British  settlement  at  Macarthy's  Island,  on  the  river  Gamb; 
might,    by   the   adoption  of  proper   measures,  be  made    useful 
developing    the   cotton    production    in    Senegambia.      The   Pod: 
country,  lying  between  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  being 
humid,  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  production  of  cotton  of 
superior  quality.     Cotton  grows  wild  over  the  whole  district,  but 
has  uever  been  utilized,  and  the  surrounding  country  has  been  v< 
much  depopulated  by  the  slave  trade.     The  African  Aid  Society 
a  cotton  gin  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  principal  missioi 
station  on  the  Pongas  River ;  and  the  great  slave  trade  chief  ■ 
at  a  higher  point  on  the  river,  has  assured  the  missionaries  that  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  grow  cotton  for  England. 
he  will  abandon  the  slave  trade  and  cause  cotton  to  be  cultivated  in 
his  territories.     The   British   settlement  of  Sierra   Leone   is  abo 
endeavouring  to  develop    the    cotton  industry.     Liberia,  although 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  is  devoting  its  nas 
energies  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  of  which  it  is  belies 
there  will  be  1000  acres  under  crop  this  year;  but  efforts  are 
made  to  obtain  a  simultaneous  advance  in  cotton.     The  Gold 
has  hitherto  done  nothing  as  regards  cotton  supply ;  but  therv 
large   tracts   of  fertile  land  from  which  great  quantities  might 
obtained  if  anything  like  a  systematic  cultivation  could   be  indu< 
Mr,  Hutton,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association, 
has  proceeded  to  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  developing  this 
district.     The  Basle  missionaries  on  the  Ashantee  frontier  arc  in- 
structing the  natives  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  and  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

It  is  understood  that  if  the  African  Aid  Society  can  afford 
some  assistance  in  making  a  road  for  carts  to  convey  produce  for 
shipment,  the  cotton  supply  in  that  district  will   be  rapidly  <k* 
Teloped.* 

Passing  by  a  territory  to  which  your  attention  will  presently 
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called,  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  until  we  reach  Angola. 
The  Portuguese  Government  in  that  province  are  making  efforts  to 
promote  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  is  produced  of  good  quality. 
About  l,000,000lbs.  were  obtained  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Although  this  cotton  will  not  come  to  Great  Britain,  it  will  add  to 
the  general  supply,  and  lessen  the  demand  of  Portugal  on  the  crops 
of  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

Having  thus  treated  of  African  cotton-producing  countries,  from 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  rapid  increase  of  supply, 
although  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  demands  that  it 
should  be  stimulated  in  all  of  them,  by  which  they  may  all  become 
eventually  important  sources  of  supply,  your  attention  is  now 
requested  to  those  more  extensive  cotton  fields  which  will  amply  and 
speedily  repay  any  exertion  that  may  be  used  to  develop  their  rich 
resources ;  and  however  successful  may  be  the  efforts  now  making, 
and  to  be  made,  in  India,  the  national  safety,  as  well  as  the  world's 
wants,  demand  that  the  facilities  that  exist  in  those  districts  of 
Africa  about  to  be  treated  of  should  be  no  longer  neglected,  because 
this  country  ought  never  to  be  dependent  upon  one  principal  source 
of  supply,  whether  that  source  be  the  United  States  or  India. 
Suppose  the  cotton  cultivation  to  be  destroyed  in  the  United 
States,  and  an  Indian  supply  called  into  existence  to  fill  up  the 
void,  causes  might  in  turn  affect  the  production  in  the  chief 
Indian  districts,  and  the  mother  country  be  plunged  anew  into  a 
state  of  apprehension  and  danger  as  regards  those  enormous  and 
profitable  industries  dependent  upon  a  reliable  and  adequate  supply 
of  cotton.  The  error  of  the  past  should  not  be  repeated.  Our  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  this, — that  there  shall  be  no  future  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  cotton  market,  such  as  the  United  States  have  pos- 
sessed, and  which  led  to  the  injurious  boast  that  American  cotton 
was  a  monarch  that  controlled  the  policy  of  the  greatest  European 
States,  and  could  dictate  its  laws  to  the  most  gigantic  industries  this 
world  has  ever  known.  Our  supplies  ought  in  future  to  be  obtained 
from  half  a  dozen  principal  sources,  each  so  abundant  that  the  failure 
of  any  one  should  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  the  regular  working 
of  the  spindle  and  the  loom  in  the  manufactories  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  necessities  of  the  world  might 
at  any  given  period  require. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  of  Africa,  each  of  which  ought 
to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  one  of  those  principal  sources,  viz.:— 
First,  on  the  west  coast,  all  that  district  lying  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Volta  and  the  Niger,  the  heart  of  which  is  known  as  the 
Yoruba  country.  Secondly,  on  the  east  coast,  Natal  and  the  bor- 
dering territories,  especially  towards  Delagoa  Bay.  Thirdly,  the 
coast  line  for  20  degrees  of  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  Equator, 
together  with  Madagascar,  the  Seychelles,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Ethiopian  Archipelago. 

In  1851  Mr.  Consul  Campbell,  then  stationed  at  Lagos,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  and  exported  from 
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Abbeokuta,  a  town  containing  a  population  of  100,000*  sad  Aistot 
from  Liigos  nearly  eighty  miles.    He  Bitted  thai  thi  of  AUsv 

kuta  exported  near  200,000  country  cloths  annually.  These  d*sa 
are  purchased  for  transportation  to  Brazil,  where  there  are  thouassl 
of  Afric.au  slaves  who  still  dress  in  the  same  style  as  when  in  tfc«r 
native  land.  He  supposed  that  full  200,000  country  cloths  m 
manufactured  for  home  use,  which  would  make  the  profassis 
number  manufactured  400,000;  and  he  calculated  2 Jib,  as  tie 
average  weight  of  each  country  cloth  ;  and  400,000  multiplied  if 
2J  gives  l,0(J6,000lb.  of  cotton  mauufacture<l  »f  tfct 

inferior  of  Africa,  in  one  locality — that  is,  Yoruba.  We  had  then  cem* 
menccd,  though  on  a  small  scale,  to  draw  supplies  of  the  rtw 
material  from  Abbeokuta. 

Twelve  years  ago  about  2501b,  was  the  quantity  obtained  i&4 
sent  to  this  country  in  one  year.  Now  nearly  oOO,OOOIh&  per 
annum  are  exported,  and  Ihe  amount  won  hi  last  year  have  ben 
h()00»0001bs.,  had  not  the  fear  of  an  attack  on  Abbeokuta  by  isf 
King  of  Dahomey  prevented  those  industrious  people  from  pre- 
Beading  to  the  cotton  fields  until  the  rains  had  set  in,  when,  of 
course,  much  of  their  cotton  was  destroyed.  If  the  same  nut  \ 
progress  were  continued  for  the  next  ten  a  , 

would  export  not  1,000,000  lb.,  tafl  L\ixxu)bot0001b.  of  raw  < 
But  this   is  a  mere  point  in   that  ext«  tmtry  now 

under  your  notice,   anrl   from   which,  with  due  encouragement, 
supply  may  bo  unlimited  in  quantity. 

The  African  Aid  Society,  having  faith  in  a  great  future  fori 
African  races,  is  endeavouring  to  do  away  with  all  influences1 
impede  the  development  of  the  industry  of  Abbeokuta.  For  i 
purpose  the  present  Government  was  memorialized  by  \h< 
of  Commerce,  through  the  African  Aid  Society,  to  appoint  seats*) 
at  Abbeokuta.  Earl  Russell  bt*  aeeeded  to  the  prayer  of  tie 
memorialists,   and   Mr.  Taylor   has  been  appoin  -comal  si 

Abbeokuta.  This  will  show  the  King  of  Dahomey  that  the  Abhx* 
kutans  are  under  the  protection  of  our  Government ;  and  althoogfr 
that  city,  with  its  100,000  industrious  inhabitants,  is 
prise  Is  tike  despot  si  Abomey,  he  will  now  reflect  before 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Portuguese  slave-dealer-  .it  Why  dab  aa 
to  saek  thai  city  and  supply  their  insatiable  demand 
Measures  arc  also  being  taken  by  the  society  far  opening  op 
Rabbu  cotton-growing  country  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nig*r  i 
Chadda,  so  that  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  those  m 
ways  of  commerce  are  carrying  on  their  bosofofl  the  raw  i 
our  manufacture  a,  instead  of  cargoes  of  groaning  negroes  i 
way  to  the  ocean,  to  be  transported  to  another  continent  for 
purpose  of  producing  a  material  abundant  in  their  native  land. 
while  other  places  in  the  Yoruba  district  srs  •  ncou raged  to  1 
rivals  to  Abbeokuta.  But  the  great  drawback  to  industrial  | 
in  those  parts  is  the  King  of  l>ahomey,  his  slave-hunts,  i 
massacres. 
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;  The  African  Aid  Society  has  urged,  and  is  assisting,  by  supplying 
valuable  information  from  time  to  time,  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  put  an  end,  by  treaty  and  subsidy  or  otherwise,  to  the 
slave  trading  of  the  King  and  chiefs  of  Dahomey.*  Let  this  bo 
accomplished,  and  British  consular  authority  be  established  at 
Abomey  and  other  places  in  the  interior,  and  a  population  of  some 
millions  will  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  peaceful  industries. 
With  the  assistance  and  stimulus  of  imported  skilled  coloured  labour 
from  Canada,  and  capital,  combined  with  the  improvement  of  roads 
and  communications  generally,  the  rapid  development  of  this  district 
will,  in  a  few  years,  afford  us  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of 
cotton. 

The  entire  suppression,  the  annihilation  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin  will  pacify  the  whole  interior ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  districts  of  which  we  are  speaking  extend  in  one 
direction  to  Kano  on  the  Niger,  in  the  country  beyond  which  a  shirt 
is  the  only  unfailing  circulating  medium  for  purchasing  provisions 
and  produce.  There  must  be  great  hope  of  a  cotton  supply  from  a 
country  where  a  cotton  shirt  is  the  established  standard  of  value  in 
monetary  transactions. 

The  enemies  of  the  African  races  tell  us  that  they  will  not  labour* 
Abbeokuta  disproves  the  assertion.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  Iwelrohin,  published  at  Abbeokuta,  September,  I860,  bear  upon 
this  and  the  other  points  of  which  we  have  been  treating : — "  There 
are  advantages  which  should  have  been  felt  long  since — viz.,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  continent,  its  fertility,  and  its  comparatively  short 
distance  from  England.  But  the  slave  trade  has  shut  up  the  country, 
enveloped  it  in  a  mist  of  ignorance,  with  the  view  of  keeping  it  as 
hunting  ground,  in  which  mankind  are  ensnared  to  supply  the  waste 
of  human  life  in  other  countries,  and  keep  up  such  an  increase  as  the 
demand  for  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c,  may  require. 

"  The  limits  as  regards  soil  or  climate  are  to  us  unknown.  There 
are,  doubtless,  certain  localities  with  a  soil  better  adapted  than  others 
for  the  cotton  plant,  but  this  is  a  question  of  degree  only.  We  can 
safely  affirm,  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  interior,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country  extends,  the  cotton  plant  was  cultivated  by  the 
natives. 

"  The  labour  power  of  the  country  has  not  been  tested  ;  it  is,  in 
feet,  unknown ;  but  the  value  of  labour  is  well  known  bv  a  money 
standard.  The  labourer  of  Abbeokuta,  who  works  by  the  month, 
gets  not  more  than  12,000  cowries  per  month,  which,  at  the  highest 
value  of  cowries  for  the  last  twelve  months,  gives  10*.  9Jrf.  per 
month.  Many  work  for  less.  4  jcf.  per  day  is  very  commonly  given 
for  a  daily  labourer  by  Europeans.  ...  By  a  moderate  esti- 
mate, the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  sea  about  Lagos  and  the 
Niger  in  the  interior,  is  within  1 50  miles  of  water  communication 
leading  to  the  sea.     Without  making  any  improvement,  the  country 

*  A  British  commissioner  has  been  despatched  to  Dahomey. 
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in  its  present  state  is  thus  situated: — The  more  remote  diAricd* 
by  an  easy  land  journey,  can  reach  the  Niger,  and  those  on  tk* 
side,  by  an  easy  land  journey,  can  reach  the  navigable  parts  of  Ai 
small  river*  flowing  into  the  lagoons  about  Lagos. 

"  The  advantages  the  country  presents  for  the  cultivation  of  cotta 
for  the  European  markets  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — It  i?  as  MM 
Europe  as  America,     The  climate  and  soil  are  suitable  to  cotton. 
has  been  long  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  home  consumption, 
are  a  large  and  industrious  population,  cheap  labour,  natural  facihtj 
for  making  roads,  and  water  communication." 

There  you  have  labour  at  one-tenth  of  what  a  slave  costs  in  J 
for  interest  on  capital,  maintenance,  and  other  expenses* 
cotton  can  be  grown  cheaper  than  American  (with  an  average  price 
of  slaves  of  about  £147  10*.)  and  equally  as  cheap  as  Ea*t  Indus, 
whilst  in  the  market  African  cotton  is  worth  as  much  as  a  fbir 
quality  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  and  from  \\d.  to  2\d*  more 
East  Indian  cotton  ;  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  make  freights  i 
is  quantity  and  proper  packing.  A  road  for  carts  it*  much 
from  Abbeokuta  to  a  point  mi  the  river  sixty  mile*  distant*  when  the 
water  has  not  less  than  six  feet  of  depth  during  the  dry 
The  African  Aid  Society  Km  been  petitioned  to  assist  a  local* 
nization  that  has  been  formed  for  making  this  road,  as  i 
one  from  Abbeokuta  to  Ijaye,  both  most  important  for  a  large 
duct  ion  and  export  of  cotton  as  well  as  palm  oil  and  other  raltaMi 
commodities. 

We  have  next  to  consider  Natal.  The  capabilities  of  this  BrituA 
colony,  situated  on  the  south-east  seaboard  of  Africa,  are  will 
established.  Soil  and  climate  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  produce! 
both  the  Sea  Island  and  New  Orleans  varieties.  Tin 
available  laud  is  very  great.  This,  with  the  Zulu  Kaffir  land*  1 
be  made  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our  supply. 

The  following  from  the  African  Times  of  August  1,  1861,  i 
on  the  best  authority,  speaks  volumes  : — "Cotton  attracts  ipcriawd 
attention  throughout  the  colony.  Government  iuduced  someoftht 
Zulu  inhahitants  to  grow  cotton,  and  have  succeeded  to  some  exto 
Several  bales  of  superior  cotton  have  been  produced,  and  efforts  J 
being  made  to  extend  the  cultivation.  Experience  has  so 
proved  that,  with  care,  6001b.  of  cotton  per  acre  may  be  < 
Natal ;  that  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average.  The  plant,  i 
continues  to  bloom  for  a  long  sneers- inn  of  years.  Sea  I«lawl 
appears  to  be  the  description  best  adapted  to  the  coast,  while  inferior 
sorts  are  better  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  natives.  Coolies  having 
been  successfully  introduced,  the  labour  question  has  met  with  • 
solution  ;  and  if  Manchester  capitalists  arc  disposed  to  assist 
growers  in  any  way,  they  cannot  do  so  more  effectually  than 
importing  a  number  of  coolies,  and  distributing  them  to  men  off 
means  on  the  coast  or  elsewhere,  who  will  agree  to  certain  i 
regarding  the  payment  of  cxpen&es,  and  the  guaranteed  supp 
cotton.     This  would  be  a  most  certain  and  satisfactory  : 
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"insuring  the  extended  growth  of  the  plant.  It  would  open  a 
remunerative  avenue  of  enterprise  to  men  of  small  means,  who  shrink 
from  the  costlier  responsibilities  of  sugar-planting,  and  would  render 
timich  useless  land  available." 

In  speaking  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  a  cotton-producing 
country,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  physical  causes  which 
contribute  towards  the  production  of  that  very  beautiful  long  Sea 
Island  staple,  which  is  so  much  valued  by  cotton  manufacturers. 
The  cause  of  the  long  staple  is  the  great  equatorial  current  known  as 
the  Gulf  Stream,  issuing  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  creating  a 
moist  and  warm  atmosphere,  which,  accompanied  by  the  saline 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  produces  the  long  fleecy  variety  known  as, 
and  cultivated  on  the  Sea  Islands  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  Eastern  Africa  by  this  equa- 
torial current,  which,  flowing  from  the  Equator  to  the  South  Pole,  in 
its  return  to  restore  the  equilibrium  at  the  Equator,  passes  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  striking  the  east  coast  of  Africa  at  Cape  Delgado,  is 
deflected  north  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  south  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  whole  of  that  coast  line  is,  therefore,  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  long  Sea  Island  cotton,  while  the 
healthy  terraces  in  the  interior  produce  cotton  in  so  great  abundance 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  has  purchased  a  ball  of  spun  cotton,  weighing 
16 J  ounces,  for  one  pennyworth  of  calico.  On  these  healthy  terraces, 
the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham  Mission  will  be  located, 
thereby  getting  in  the  rear  of  the  dark  places  inhabited  by  the  Portu- 
guese slave  dealers.  What  a  glorious  future  does  this  promise  to 
Africa,  and  what  an  abundant  cotton  field  will  then  be  laid  open  to 
British  enterprise  !  The  magnificent  island  of  Madagascar  is  bathed 
by  the  equatorial  stream  just  referred  to,  and  produces  cotton  in  many 
parts.  To  secure  its  being  opened  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  secure  its  independence  by  a  tripartite  treaty  between 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Thoughtful  men  are 
turning  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  doubtless,  in  a  few  years 
Madagascar  will  be  open  to  commerce,  Christianity,  and  civilization. 
To  the  north-cast  of  Madagascar  lies  the  group  of  the  Seychelles, 
'which  produces  cotton  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world; 
attention  is  now  being  turned  to  its  cultivation  there,  and  doubtless 
that  dependency  of  Mauritius  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the 
cotton-producing  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  our  merchants  should  push  our  commerce  in  East  and  West 
Africa.  Commerce  is  the  golden  link  which  binds  rival  nations  in 
the  bonds  of  peace :  the  daughter  of  necessity,  cradled  by  want,  she 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  Christianity  and  the  mother  of  civilization. 


With  Cotton,  Employment  and  Food;  without,  Famine  and  Ex- 
patriation.   By  Thomas  Bazley,  M.P. 
When  civilization  has  advanced,  and  the  soil  of  any  country,  with 
the  aid  of  scientific  cultivation,  has  yielded  all  the  fruits  that  can  be 
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obtained  from  it  in  support  of  its  inhabitants,  and  when  i 
or  productions  are  inadequate  to  supply  animal  sustenance  in  *■ 
dance,  as  well  as  the  means  of  paying  for  those  foreign  neoesmi 
and  luxuries  which  intercourse  with  the  world  has  establish**  m 
wants,  the  needed  imports  can  only  be  procured  by  the  exchange  4 
mineral  or  manufactured  products  With  the  increase  of  fx>puJaiam 
labour  will  have  become  redundant,  and,  ceasing  to  be  increaMgfr 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  it  is  directed  by  neccflty, 
intelligence,  and  the  love  of  possessing  without  limitation  all  the  am* 
forts  and  elegances  of  life,  to  devise  means  and  agencies  which  a»j 
add  new  productions  to  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  circle  si 
home,  and  furnish  in  the  result!  of  industry  metals  and  manufactory 
as  exports  wherewith  to  obtain  foreign  produce,  perhaps  in  the  farmd 
raw  materials,  or  in  the  welcome  contributions  of  corn,  oil,  and  odff 
fruits  of  distant  lands.  An  increasing  people  with  soil  of  1  imitates* 
tent  must  there  tore,  either  by  skill,  ingenuity,  and  industry,  uUaialkf 
means  of  employment  at  home,  or  seek  subsistence  and  employment  by 
emigration  to  some  foreign  country.  Through  an  initiatory  room  al 
labour,  supported  by  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance,  ihtseoatfrjr 
has  passed  from  pastoral  pursuits  to  the  production  of  cereals  tain 
horticultural  crops,  to  the  investigation  of  mineral  treasure*,!*]  to 
the  foundation  of  a  career  of  engineering,  mechanical,  and  maoofe- 
turing  distinction  such  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  ha*  prefMf 
beheld.  During  the  transitions  which  have  takeu  place,  labour  lei 
been  gradually  absorbed  from  agriculture  ;  has  taken  pmti  table  rttiajt 
first  in  mining  occupations  and  lastly  iu  the  structure  of  «er 
unparalleled  engineering  and  manufacturing  system.  At  all  tiM 
domestic  wants  have  engaged  domestic  labour,  the  distaff  and  spisiik 
have  from  time  immemorial  given  the  woollen  or  flaxen  Mind, 
the  knitting  needle  has  been  a  valuable  implement  of  industry,  aed 
the  rude  hand-loom,  chiefly  in  inclement  weather,  worked  bj  mm 
rural  arm,  fabricated  the  clothing  of  the  household,  whether  rick  <r 
poor.  The  village  Vulcan  has  always  been  a  most  valuable  aee 
important   labourer  in  the  onward  course  of  material  ant; 

and  his  head  and  arm,  both  almost  equally  strong,  have  struck  fra» 
his  anvil  many  an  early  wonder  and  rude  contrivance 
another  lever  of  progress  was  called  into  existence,  and  all  the  I 
of  his  age  within  the  reach  of  his  genius  were  supplied. 
than  two  thou  sand  years  ago  the  mineral  wealth  of  Albion  was  1 
and  appreciated.  Tempted  by  it  the  Romans  happily  conquered  I 
subdued  our  early  progenitors,  but  gave  full  equivalents  for  t* 
conquest,  by  introducing  the  valuable  arts  of  civilization,  of  < 
tiou  in  roads  and  bridges,  and  by  initiating  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
all  of  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  laying  of  a  nation's  founaabaa, 
and  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  and  powers  of  ae 
infant  empire.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  o 
tell  us,  that  our  people  have  been  enterprising  and  industrious  i 
when  free  from  strife  or  war  at  home  and  abroad,  their  advaoecv 
in  civilization,  in  works  of  public  and  private  usefulness,  iu  coofttt 
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tive  inventions,  and  in  mental  acquisitions,  has  been  a  leading  cha- 
racteristic. The  subjugation  of  difficulties  has  been  their  triumph, 
and  the  result  of  labour  their  reward. 

In  the  last  few  centuries  apprehensions  have  been  entertained  that 
the  soil  of  Britain  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  continually  in- 
creasing population,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  restrictive 
limits  to  the  increase  of  dwellings  were  attempted  to  be  enforced. 
Improvements  in  agriculture  nevertheless  greatly  relieved  the  pressing 
necessity  for  imported  supplies  of  food,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  home  produce  supplied 
increasing  wants ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  the  agricul- 
tural products  were  inadequate  to  afford  abundance  to  the  greatly 
enlarged  population.  The  landed  proprietors  were  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  being  pressed  by  the  heavy  taxation  resulting  from  the  costly 
Continental  wars,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  protection  for  corn 
under  the  double  plea  of  being  enabled  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
people  for  food,  and  of  the  national  exchequer  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  Thus  arose  a  system  by  which  the  people  were  deprived 
of  food  and  comforts,  which  their  labour  could  have  abundantly  pro- 
cured for  them  in  the  free  markets  of  the  world.  Under  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  this  system  of  protection  was  continued  to  the 
year  1846,  but  then  wise  counsels  prevailed,  and  corn  became  essen- 
tially a  free  commodity  of  exchange,  and  the  advent  of  prosperity  was 
commenced  which  has,  without  precedent,  afforded  to  ail  classes  ?pf 
our  country  ample  rewards  for  capital  and  labour.  Food  having 
consequently  been  provided  for,  and  its  unrestricted  foreign  import 
being  permitted,  the  production  at  home  of  everything  which  could 
be  converted  into  exports  for  the  payment  of  additional  comforts  was 
excited  to  unwonted  activity. 

Mineral  products  could  neither  employ  the  surplus  population,  nor 
find  foreign  markets  in  which  they  could  be  vended  to  an  extent 
which  would  pay  for  the  vastly  increasing  imports  of  foreign  com- 
modities. The  industry  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  woollen 
manufactures  has  been  circumscribed  by  the  limited  production  of 
home-grown  wool ;  and  though  large  imports  of  beautifully  fine  wool 
have  given  a  great  impulse  to  this  branch  of  business,  yet  the 
people  neither  of  this  nor  of  any  other  country  required  woollen 
fabrics  enough  to  employ  labour  to  the  extent  of  its  increased 
existence  in  this  country,  or  to  consume  productions  of  this 
class  to  supply  payment  for  the  whole  of  those  imports.  Linen 
yarns  and  fabrics  have  been  produced  by  well  paid  and  well  supplied 
labour,  but  this  industry  alone  could  not  provide  payment  for  the 
large  imports  poured  into  the  country. 

Flax  may  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  production,  as  now  consumed 
by  British  manufacturers,  and  no  doubt  the  extent  of  the  industry 
employed  upon  it  has  been  limited  by  the  deficient,  irregular,  and 
costly  supply  of  this  raw  material,  great  inconvenience  having  been 
sustained  by  capitalists  and  labourers  from  its  insufficient  production* 
To  the  honour  of  the  spirited  flax-spinners  of  Belfast,  and  of  other 
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places,  successful  attempts  are  1>eing  made  in  India  to 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  material  into  that  vast  dominion.  Yit- 
out  the  increased  production  of  wool  in  Australia,  the  induftytf 
Yorkshire  must  Lave  pined  in  want ;  and  without  tin*  effort  to  pv 
cure  additional  BttppllflB  of  flax,  this  latter  trade  must 
limited  extent.  Other  foreign  products — silks,  skims  and 
have  afforded  profitable-  labour  to  our  constantly  increasing 
people,  but  have  only  contributed  a  minor  share  of  the 
required  for  imports*  Alter  exhausting  the  application  of 
products  to  manufacturing  employment,  it  is  obvious  that 
whereon  to  engage  the  skill  and  labour  of  our  people 
obtained  from  foreign  sources  ;  and  if  these  materials  cannot  k 
procured,  the  Inference  is  rlr?n\  thai  the  boundary  which  lirnin 
labour  has  become  fixed,  and,  lacking  employment,  the  earning  4 
subsistence  is  impossible  ;  hence,  starvation,  pauperism,  and  cm> 
pulsory  emigration,  are  the  barriers  defining-  the  extent  of  boat 
employment.  Beyond  the  materials  referred  to,  cotton  has  canov 
Imted  more  importantly  than  any  other  to  sustain  the  social  fakfe 
to  promote  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  British  empire,  to 
employment  to  the  increasing  population,  to  diffuse  comfort*  at 
and  abroad,  to  recompense  capital  and  labour,  to  replenish  u 
craving  national  exchequer,  and  to  raise  the  manufacturing.  Mil 
and  intellectual  standard  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  tit 
ly^her  eminence  than  has  been  attained  in  any  other  ceaiitrt. 
'.ffiree-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  at  the  juncture  when  the  grovinf 
wants  of  the  increasing  people  required  enlarged  supplies  of  hd 
and  of  the  means  of  labour,  there  were  mighty  men,  of  mental  aad 
mechanical  valour,  who  gave  to  labour  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
engine  and  of  machines,  apparently  to  diminish  labour,  but  in  rat 
to  afford  employment  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  Wan;  Ari- 
wj  ijjht,  Crompton,  and  Heathcoat,  originated  inventions  which  hm 
enriched  their  country  and  benefited  mankind.  The  current  of  in- 
dustry has  sustained  the  expansion  of  population  from  the  time  «t 
George  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  beginning  wnn 
less  than  fifteen,  but  extending  to  thirty  millions  of  I  fa! 

clad  people  in  the  whole  world*     Probably  no  industry  ha* 
that  engaged  upon  cotton   in    providing  for    the    labouring 
improved  dwellings  and  social   position,  as  well  as  comforts.    Ian 
Legislature  has  wisely  regulated  the  hours  of  labour  for  women  an4 
young  persona  employed:  in  factories,  and  has  made   it    in 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  children  working  in  mills ;  mbI 
the  results,  morally,  physically,  and  industriously,  are  en 
satisfactory.      More   than    a   million    of    individuals    derive 
employment  from  this  industry  ;    but  as  for  every    single 
employed  there  will  be  three  more  of  the  old  and  young 
.chiefly  upon  the  wages  of  the  worker,  these,  added  to  the 
the  auxiliary  or  ministering  trades,  produce  a  mass  of  the 
exceeding  five  millions  in  number,  who  depend  on  it 
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very  existence,  and  without  doubt  for  the  blessings  of  abundance 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

For  a  considerable  time  there  had  been  a  domestic  cotton  trade 
in  this  country,  to  nurture  and  develop  which  the  banished 
Flemings  brought  their  skill  and  knowledge,  but  the  extent  of  it  was 
very  insignificant  ;  the  raw  material  for  it  was,  however,  supplied 
from  the  Levant  and  Turkey ;  but  in  the  transition  state,  between 
the  abandonment  of  the  hand  industry  and  the  matured  introduction 
of  machinery,  cotton  was  obtained  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
yet  the  dominant  interest  in  those  colonies  procured  protection  for 
the  growth  of  sugar  and  forsook  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Coincident  with  the  mechanical  discoveries  which  originated  the 
factory  system,  and  called  forth  the  jenny  of  Hargreaves,  the 
throstle  of  Arkwright,  and  the  mule  of  Crompton,  as  cotton  spinning 
machines,  a  spirited  and  enterprising  citizen  of  Charleston  in  the 
United  States,  Sea  brook,  was  induced  to  begin  the  culture  of 
ertfcBL  With  labour  imported  from  Africa,  and  seed  probably  from 
the  Bahama  Islands,  this  new  agricultural  venture  began.  The 
experiment  was  successful,  but  the  heat,  of  tbe  summer  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  States  of  America  precluded  the  possibility 
of  European  labour  being  employed  in  its  agriculture,  and  the 
negro,  a  legacy  left  by  this  country,  was  engaged  as  the  planh-r's 
drudge*  Thus,  with  a  labourer  who  was  not  an  aboriginal  of  the 
States,  and  a  plant  that  was  not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  a  vast 
agricultural  industry  was  begun,  which,  thriving  beyond  every 
Anticipation,  has  extended  and  increased  till  the  value  of  a  year's 
crop  of  American  cotton  amounts  to  forty  million  pounds  sterling, 

During  the  rapid  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  there  have  been 
supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  the  British  East  Indies,  but  these 
have  been  of  a  quality  so  inferior  and  dirty  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer could  not  with  benefit  use  them  to  any  great  extent  ;  yet 
for  a  period  of  three  thousand  years  cotton  has  been  grown  and 
manufactured  in  that  immense  dependency,  but  from  causes  chiefly 
of  governmental  retardation  its  capability  has  not  been  developed. 
From  the  Brazils,  and  Spanish  South  America,  good  and  steady  but 
limited  supplies  have  been  received.  About  forty  years  ago 
.Me  he  met  Ali  conceived  the  possibility  of  growing  cotton  in  Egypt, 
and  with  his  energy,  determination,  and  perseverance,  he  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties,  and  established  an  industry  which  now  returns 
to  Egypt  several  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  greatly  esteemed  in  all  the  consuming  markets 
of  Europe,  aud  a  large  portion  of  it  is  used  by  the  spinners  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  year  1860  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
received  85  per  cent,  of  its  consumption  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States,  8  per  cent,  from  Egypt  and  other  foreign  sources,  and  7  per 
cent,  from  the  British  East  and  West  Indies.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  received  from  the  United  States  was  twenty-five  millions  of 
pounds,  from  other  foreign  sources  three  millions,  and  from  British 
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territory  two  mi  11  tons,  making  the  whole  from  foreign  sources  twenty* 
eight  millions,  and  two  of  British  origin,  the  whole  value  of  cotton 
actually  worked  up  being  thirty  million  pounds  sterling ;  the 
quantity  in  weight  being  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds.  Now  the 
manufactured  produce  of  this  cotton,  at  a  fair  estimate  of  value t  was 
nearly  eighty  million  pounds  sterling,  of  which  in  the  United  King* 
dom  alone  twenty-live  millions  formed  part  of  the  clothing,  comfort*, 
and  decorations  of  the  people,  whilst  for  ext  re  were  abcm! 

fifty -five  millions.  Hence,  after  paying  for  the  raw  material,  nearly 
fifty  million  pounds  sterling  were  left  as  the  reward  of  labour  and 
capital.  This  industry  consequently  aptly  illustrates  the  possibility 
of  providing  for  a  surplus  and  increasing  population,  and  proves  bow 
beneficially  a  people  may  be  retained  in  their  fatherland  to  enrich 
their  country.  In  this  great  trade,  two  hundred  millions  of  capital, 
fixed  and  floating,  may  possibly  be  employed  ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  five  millions  of  human  being*,  resident  amongst  us,  are  deca- 
dent for  their  subsistence  upon  it,  the  magnitude  of  the  interest*  in- 
volved will  be  appreciated.  Doubly  lamentable  is  the  £act  that  I 
country  is  permitted,  in  this  vast  industry,  to  depend  upon  chiefly  < 
foreigu  source  of  supply  for  its  raw  material,  and  that  the  produ 
of  this  material  should  cause  to  he  held  in  degradation  and  slavery  I 
least  a  million  negroes.  Happily,  the  labourers  who  toil  in  the* 
ton  trade  with  us  are  free  as  the  air  they  breathe — may  their  j 
cursors  in  labour,  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  also  enjoy  the  \'\] 
the  free  I  Neither  agricultural,  mercantile,  nor  manufacturing 
has  resisted  the  infliction  of  slurry  in  (he  production  of  cotton,  hot 
now,  by  a  mysterious  dispensation  and  political  revulsion,  a  change  it 
impending  fraught  with  hope  for  the  negro  race,  though  indicative 
of  danger,  if  not  of  ruin,  to  the  capitalists  and  labourers  whose  avo* 
cations  are  identified  with  the  cotton  manufactures  of  oar  eon 
and  to  whom  a  supply  of  the  raw  material,  or  a  lack  of  it,  is  com- 
mercially and  industrially  either  life  or  death.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  not  untrequently  been  appealed  to  on  this  B» 
and  no  doubt,  where  no  countervcuing  obstacles  exist,  its  operatic* 
is  true  and  certain  ;  yet  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  under  this  bw 
the  demand  has  frequently  to  be  diminished  to  meet  a  limited  supply, 
whilst*  to  prevent  loss  and  suffering  in  oar  contemplated  difficulties, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  supply  of  cotton  should  be  enlarged  adequately 
for  the  existing  means  of  consumption,  and  for  that  reasonable  exteB* 
sion  which  increasing  labour  and  capital  require.  With  an  abundant 
supply  of  cotton  wool,  the  labourers  and  capitalists  engaged  in  tnis 
trade  may  continue  to  enjoy  prosperity,  and  diffuse  almost  universal 
benefit ;  but  if,  from  political  and  moral  struggles,  the  straw 
be  withheld  from  which  our  bricks  have  been  made,  and  whict 
indeed  have  built  up  an  edifice  of  wealth  without  a  parallel,  Wa 
will  endure  unheard-of  misery,  and  must  seek  asylums  in  other  lands. 
A.  remedy  already  exists  whereby  the  impending  evil  may  be  averted, 
hut  who  shall  apply  it  is  a  question  di moult  to  solve.  Great  Britain 
possesses  more  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  than  any  other 
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power.  In  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  at  Natal  and  other  African 
-settlements,  and  in  Queensland,  Australia,  we  have  soils  and  climates 
admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  every  class  of  cotton,  and 
labour  in  abundance  may  be  procured  to  till  those  soils  which  almost 
spontaneously  would  yield  more  cotton  than  could  be  consumed  in 
this  country.  In  the  East  Indies,  where  there  are  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  under  British  rule,  the  labour  of  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  them  would  supply  us,  if  well  directed,  with  more 
•cotton  than  we  need,  and,  if  rightly  cultivated,  of  a  quality  as  good 
as  we  wish ;  but  here  means  of  communication  are  wanted,  and, 
the  tenure  of  land  generally  denying  individual  rights  of  property, 
apathy,  neglect,  and  non-production  exist  in  many  districts  abounding 
with  the  means  of  supply  for  our  wants.  Protection  to  sugar  pros- 
trated the  energies  of  the  proprietors  of  the  West  Indies,  but  thence 
cotton  in  abundance  might  be  obtained.  The  resources  of  Australia 
are  unbounded,  and  supplies  of  cotton,  from  the  very  finest  and 
highest  class  down  to  the  most  useful,  could  be  easily  obtained, 
though  an  access  of  labour  from  China  or  India  would  be  required  to 
cultivate  it.     No  other  foreign  possession  need  now  be  alluded  to. 

Whether  the  peril  which  now  threatens  this  home  industry  be 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  the  statesman,  the  capitalist,  the  philan- 
thropist, or  the  social  investigator,  we  shall  not  decide ;  and  we  there- 
fore leave  to  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  will  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  the  cause  of  industry  and  of  social  progress  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  appalling  consideration  of  the  possibility  that  a  people 
able  and  willing  to  sustain  themselves  by  honest  industry,  and  to 
augment  their  country's  riches,  should  be  unprovided  with  a  mate- 
rial for  labour  which  might  be  more  largely  obtained  from  their 
country's  possessions  than  from  any  other  source. 
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On  the  Principles  which  govern   General  Average.     By 
Laurence  R.  Baily,  Liverpool 

IT  will  bo  necessary  when  the  Bill  comes  before  us  which  is  in 
preparation,  and  would,  but  for  unavoidable  circumstances,  have 
been  presented  to  us  at  this  meeting,  to  discuss  the  principles  on 
which  general  average  is  based,  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  our  last  meeting.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  discussion 
should  not  precede  the  framing  of  the  Bill,  seeing  that  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  first  principles  even  which  govern  the 
subject.  It  will,  at  any  rate,  assist  those  who  are  drawing  up  the 
Bill ;  and  with  this  object  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  remarks :— 
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The  popular  notion  of  general  average  is  that  "it  is  a  cont 
made  by  the  parties  interested  in  a  maritime  ail  venture,  towards  the 
loss  caused  to  one  of  them  by  an  act  performed  in  time  of  great 
danger  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  of  alL" 

Such  a  definition  is  too  loose  and  inaccurate  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility,  but  it  shows  that  there  exists  a  custom  of  apportion- 
ing some  such  losses  in  some  such  a  manner,. 

It  would  not  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  date  at  which  this  custom  originated  It  was  a  very  long  tune 
ago,  and  it  lias  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  it  is  equitable  that  it  should  exist. 

Although  the  date  at  which  it  originated  is  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, a  definition  of  the  principles  on  which  it  wan  founded  u 
essential ;  for  by  them  the  whole  system  must  be  governed,  and  from 
them  only  can  a  correct  definition  be  arrived  at. 

The  leading  principles  of  general  average  will  no  doubt  appear  in 
the  simplest  form  of  general  average. 

The  simplest  form  of  general  average  is  "jettison."     Let  us 
fore  examine  "jettison." 

When  goods  are  jettisoned,  a  right  to  contribution  at  once,  \ 
liability  to  contribute  at  once,  are  not  created  by  the  jettison. 

The  loss  caused  directly  by  the  jettison  is  not  even  made  good  b 
all  eases.  In  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  at  the  end  of  the 
adventure, — 1.  What  injury*  has  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned 
sustained  beyond  that  which  he  would  have  sustained  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adventure,  if  his  goods  had  not  been  jettisoned,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  property,  from  the  peril  which  rendered  the  jettison 
necessary  had  been  attained  by  other  means ;  and  2.  What  beMat 
have  the  other  parties  interested  in  the  maritime  adventure  received, 
on  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  from  the  jettison. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  gives  the  amount  to  be  made  good 
in  general  average* 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  gives  the  amount  on  which  that 
value  is  to  be  apportioned.! 

The  result  is — 

When  the  damage  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned  would 
have  sustained  on  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  if  his  good*  had 
not  been  jettisoned,  and  the  peril  which  rendered  the  jettison  necessary 
had  been  avoided  by  other  means,  would  have  been  a  total  loss  of  his 


*  The  injury  done  by  a  general  average  act  is  the  same  thing  as  the  i 
of  a  general  average  act.    It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  every  case  of  gr 
average,  to  define  what  injuries  are,  and  what  injuries  are  not,  the  effects  of  tat 
general  average  act. 

The  Bame  principles  govern  effects  or  consequences  under  a  general 
act  that  govern  effects  or  consequences  under  any  other  act, 

tin  practice,  the  value  of  the  goods  jettisoned  is  included,  in  order  that  titt 
goods  jettisoned  may  not  be  in  a  better  position  than  the  other  property  Lntcrwtsd. 
bat,  on  principle,  the  result  should  be  arrived  at  by  a  deduction  from  the  vmloetf 
the  goods  jettisoned,  and  by  excluding  them  from  the  contributing  in  t  areata 
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goods  or  of  their  value,  the  owner  of  the  goods  jettisoned  has  no 
claim  to  contribution. 

When,  on  the  termination  of  the  adventure,  the  owner  of  any 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  property  has  not  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  jettison,  that  owner  does  not  contribute. 

A  duo  consideration  of  these  results  shows  that  the  basis  of 
general  average  is  that  equitable  principle  Nemo  debet  iocupleiari 
aiiena  jacturUf  i.e.$  The  injury  done  to  an  individual  in  order  to 
produce  a  benefit  to  the  community  should,  when  the  community 
receive  the  benefit,  bo  made  good  to  the  individual  by  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  follows  from  this  principle  that  the  individual  claiming  must,  in 
all  cases,  show  that  it  is  equitable  that  he  should  recover  his  claim, 
and  equitable  that  the  parties  claimed  on  should  pay  it. 

Reasoning  from  what  was  said  above  concerning  jettison,  the 
simplest  form  of  general  average,  it  appears  that  "benefit*1  m  pecu- 
niary benefit  and  **  injury"  is  pecuniary  injury. 

Pecuniary  benefit  or  pecuniary  injury  exist  on  the  termination  of 
the  adventure  only — for  a  ship  and  every  portion  of  the  cargo  in 
her  are  united  by  bills  of  lading  or  charter  party,  so  that  a  package  of 
goods,  and  even  the  ship,  has  really  no  absolute  independent  pecuniary 
value  to  the  owner  but  with  reference  to  the  termination  of  the 
adventure  for  which  they  were,  by  those  contracts,  united.  What- 
ever facilities  there  may  be,  at  any  place  between  thon  at  which  the 
adventure  commences  and  that  at  which  it  terminates,  for  selling 
similar  goods  or  a  similar  ship,  these  goods  and  this  ship  cannot  be 
sold  until  that  adventure  terminates,  and  therefore  have  no  pecuniary 
value  at  those  places;  consequently  the  circumstances  existing  on  the 
termination  of  the  adventure  determine  the  benefit  and  the  injury  in 
question. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  general  average  act  is,  that  all  acts 
performed  for  the  general  good  are  general  average  acts,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  that  the  effects  of  those  acts  are  made  good  as  general 
average. 

This  cannot  be  supported,  for  every  judicious  act  of  the  master 
and  crew  is  for  the  general  good ;  and  it  is  clear  that  all  those  acts 
are  not  general  average  acts. 

Which  of  their  acts,  then,  are  general  average  acts  ? 
The  captain  and  crew  are  bound  to  carry  their  cargo  to  its  desti- 
nation, unless  certain  perils  prevent  hV — i.  e.,  make  it  actually  or  prac- 
tically impossible  to  do  so.  Their  duty  to  their  master,  therefore, 
obliges  them  to  use  the  ship  and  her  materials,  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
service  for  which  they  were  constructed.  To  this  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  impliedly  assents  ;  Consequently — When  either  the  ship,  or  her 
freight,  or  her  cargo,  is  injured  in  the  performance  of  that  duty,  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  freight  have  no  claim  on  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  for  the  injury  the  ship  and  freight  sustain,  and  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  has  no  claim  on  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  freight  for 
the  injury  the  cargo  sustains,   in  the  performance   of  that  duty, 
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although  the  performance  of  that  duty  was    for    I 

of  the  captaiu  and  crew  and  the  property  confided  to  them. 

For  example, — A  heavy  gnle  of  wind  acting  on  a  vessel  mb- 
sarily  under  canvas,  strains  the  ship,  and  the  sea  water,  mm* 
quencc,  enters  through  the  vessel's  seam*  and  damages  her  ml 
The  owner  of  the  ship  has  no  claim  on  the  owner  of  the  esrrt  fc 
the  injury  the  ship   sustains ;  and  the  owner   of  the  cargo  hmm 


claim  on  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  the  injury  the  cargo  sustain 
the  performance  by  the   captain   and  crew   of  their  duty  to  char 
master — viz,,  the  ordinary  navigation  of  the  ship  in  hrnn  anikr 

There  are   times,   however,    in   which  circumstances  compel 
captain  and  crew  to  perform,  for  the  common    I., 
and  of  the  property  confided  to  their  care,  other 
ting  away  the  masts  of  their  ship  to  righten  her  when  saei 
beam  ends,  or  throwing  over  cargo  to  lighten  her  when  she  i-a  *f*> 
rently  foundering.     Such  acts  are  not  included  in  their  duty  tailor 
master,  and  arc  therefore  general  average  act-. 

Circumstances  compel  the  captain  and  crew  to  |K?rfonn  toes  MtU, 
and  therefore  no  liability,  in  strictness,  attaches  to  the  ctptusoi 
crew,  or  to  their  master,  for  performing  them.  The  gettenf  srasge, 
therefore,  which  resmltfl  from  such  acts  is  not  in  the  natqrcV a richt 
Which  the  owner  of  the  cargo  has  to  a  claim  on  the  owvr  of  uV 
ship,  or  which  the  owner  of  the  ship  has  to  a  claim  on  the  saw  of 
the  Qsrgo,  far  <Im-  injury  etch  has  sustained.  It  is  rather  a  aw 
nature  of  an  ctjttitnbh-  claim,  as  was  shown  i  r„  a  eJsiaiavsi 

on  the  equitable  principle  that  an  injury  done  i  imchnl,  If 

the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  made  good    to   th  .  aJ  Ij 

tie    partis*  deriving  benefit  from  it. 

As  the  injured  party's  claim  is  based  on  equitable  principle*  mh, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  the  general  average  set  htt 
done  him  an  injury;  he  must  show  further,  tint  «.nly  when  lis 
general  average  act  is  a  jettison,  but  in  all  cases,  that  he  woaMasf 
h:iv.    sustained  injury  to  the  same  extent  if  the  gen.  ^§*** 

ha  J  not  been  performed,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  injurv  HiHr  Is 
claims  was  the  unavoidable  effect  of  the  general  average  a* :- 
that  it  could   not  have  been  prevented,  ai  or  diminishes*. 

In  arriving  at  the  claim  on  these  principle*,  it   L«  raaaiisiftflft 
the  loss  to  avoid  which  the  general  average  was  performed 
eluded,  or  there  could  not  be  any  general  average  in  any  case. 

It  follows  also,  from  equitable  principles,  that  when  the  psrtf 
sustaining  the  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  danger  which  nsakff  A 
necessary  to  perform    the   general    average   acr  lxinot  easa 

anything,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  his  being  the  causa  of  lift 
danger. 

On  equitable  principles  it  follows,  that  the  parties  faenefttni  » 
the  termination  of  the  adventure,  by  a  general  average  act  smst 
was  shown  in  the  case  of  jettison,  the  parties  who  contriboif  » 
the  general  average  resulting  from  that  general  average  art,  sal 
that  they  contribute   in  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  eaes  a* 
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•derived  from  the  general   average  act,   on   the  termination  of  the 
adventure. 

From  this  it  follows,  that — The  end  in  view  in  every  general 
average  act  is,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  completion  of  the  adven- 
ture— t.  e.9  the  arrival  of  the  ship  with  her  cargo  at  their  port  of 
destination. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  avoidance  of  imminent  danger  is  not 
-essential  as  a  motive  for  a  general  average  act.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  a  practical  impossibility  of  completing  the  adventure,  unless 
the  general  average  act  be  performed. 

The  tests  of  a  general  average  act  are,  therefore, — 

Was  the  act  outside  the  duty  of  the  captain  and  crew,  under 

their   master's    contract  with   the    representatives    of    the 

cargo  ? 

Was  it  done  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  captain  and  crew, 

and  of  the  owners  of  the  property  committed  to  their  charge  ? 

The  tests  of  a  general  average  are, — 

Was  the  effect  of  the   general  average   act  an   injury  which 
would  not  have  been  sustained  if  the  cause  for  the  general 
average  act  had  not  arisen  ? 
Was  the  injury  the  effect  of  an  act  not  rendered  necessary  by 
the  party  injured  or  by  his  property  ? 
And  the  definitions  of  general  average  acts  and  of  general  average 
are  as  follow  : — 

General  average  acts  are  those  acts  of  a  captain  and  crew*  which 
are  outside  their  duty  to  their  master,  and  which  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  perform  for  the  common  benefit  of  themselves  and  of 
the  property  confided  to  them. 

General  average  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  parties  benefited 
by  a  general  average  act  towards  the  injury  done  by  it. 

On  the  ground  of  practical  convenience,  the  above  principles  are 
not  carried  out  in  practice  on  the  following  points : — 

In  all  questions  of  damage  some  limit  is  set,  beyond  which 
the  damages  are  considered  too  remote  to  be  practically  dealt  with. 
The  limit  for  general  average  is  the  same  as  that  in  other  cases 
of  damage.  All  injury,  therefore,  which  would  bo  excluded  from 
consideration  in  ordinary  questions  of  damages  is  excluded  from 
general  average. 

For  similar  and  other  reasons,  the  captain  and  crew  do  not  contri- 
bute for  the  benefit  they  derive  from  a  general  average  act,  either 
in  person  or  property.  Passengers  of  all  kinds,  in  the  same  way,  do 
not  contribute  either  for  their  lives  or  the  property  they  have  on 
board  the  ship  as  passengers,  although  the  injury  which  the  property 
of  the  captain,  crew,  or  passengers,  receives  from  a  general  average 
act  is  recoverable  in  general  average  to  the  same  extent  that  other 
injuries  are  recoverable. 

*  Acts  of  others,  under  their  instructions,  are  their  acts. 
61  8  b 
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In  exceptional  cases  there  may  not  be,  or  may  scarcely  be,  any 
benefit  derived  from  the  injury  done  by  a  general  average  act ;  as  for 
instance,  when  general  average  expenses  are  incurred  at  a  port  of 
refuge,  and  the  property  saved  by  them  for  a  time  is  afterward* 
wit- eked  before  reaching  Its  destination.  In  such  cases  practical 
convenience  requires  that  any  benefit  which  results — such  as  the 
proceeds  of  anything  saved  from  the  wreck— should  be  apj 
the  first  instance  towards  the  discharge  of  the  general  average 
expenses  incurred  at  the  port  of  refuge,  and  that  the  balance  only 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  parties  otherwise  entitled  to  the  pro- 
ceeds ;  while  any  deficiency  in  the  proceeds  should  be  appon 
over  the  benefits  which  the  general  average  act  was,  at  the  rime 
when  it  was  performed,  intended  to  produce. 

To  prevent  fraud  and  disputes,  and  the  injustice  which  the  abase 
of  principle  would  entail,  other  practical  rules  are  adopted  which 
are  not  conformable  to  the  above  principles. 

Being  opposed,  or  not  conformable,  to  principle,  it  is  expedient 
that  such  rules  should  be  as  few  as  practically  possible. 

In  order  to  test  some  of  the  principles  detailed  above,  lei 
common  example  of  general  average, 

A  vessel  is  accidentally  dismasted  in  a  storm,  and  cannot 
state,  reach  her  destination.     She  bears  up  for  a  port  of  ret 
which  the  damages  she  has  sustained  can  be  repaired.      On  reaching 
J  hat  port  it  ia  necessary  to  discharge  the  cargo  before  the  ship 
be  repaired,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  the  cargo 
shipped  and  the  vessel  proceeds  on  her  voyage. 

Which  of  these  acts  arc  general  average  acts,  and  what  expe 
are  and  what   expenses  are  not  the  consequences  of  the  acts  wf 
are    general    average    acts- — an    other    words,    what   expenses   are 
allowable  in  general  average  ? 

It  may  bo  argued   that  not  any  one  of  them  is  a  general  average 
act — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  to  repair,  at  every  point  to 
voyage,  any  accidental  damages  his  ship  may  sustain — that  t\ 
obliges  him  to  bear  up  to  repair,  and  throws  on  him  the  exp« 
bearing   up,  discharging,    warehouse   rent,  anil   reloading  ;  i.r.. 
other  words,  that  the  consequences  of  bearing  up,  and  all  the  or] 
expenses  attending    the  bearing    up,  are   parts  of  the  cost  of 
repairs. 

If  this  is  sound,  there  cannot  be  any  general  average  in  any 
cases,  a  result  which,  in  itself,  raises  a  strong  presumption  agai 
the  correctness  of  the  argument. 

Again,  if  it  is  sound,  the  shipowner  can  add  the  expenses  of 
charging  the  cargo,  warehouse  rent  on  it,  and  re-shipping  it,  to 
ost  of  the  actual  repairs  of  the  ship,  however  small  that  cost  may 
and  may  abandon  his  ship  to  the  underwriter  as  a  const 
loss,  when  the  expenses  on  the  cargo  will  exceed  her  value  after 
is  repaired,  although  the  damage  that  the  ship  has  sustained  i- 
nificant  \  or  he  could  refuse  to  carry  on  his  cargo  to  its  dcstiiiat i 
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under  the  same  circumstances,  on  the  ground  that  his  contract  for  the 
carriage  is  dissolved  by  those  circumstances.  The  supporters  of  the 
view  under  consideration  will  hardly  go  so  far  as  this,  and  yet,  if 
they  cannot,  their  argument  is  not  sound. 

From  what  is  said,  it  appears  then  that  the  expenses  of  bearing  up 
for  the  port  of  refuge,  and  discharging  the  cargo,  warehouse  rent  on 
it,  and  re-shipping  it,  are  not  incurred  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
that  lies  on  the  shipowner  to  repair  the  ship  at  whatever  place  she 
may  sustain  injury  in  the  course  of  her  voyage. 

It  may  be  argued  also,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  shipowner  to 
repair  such  injuries  at  any  point  in  the  voyage  but  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, and  therefore  the  cost  of  the  repairs  even,  in  such  a  case,  is 
recoverable  in  general  average — subject  only  to  a  deduction,  on 
equitable  grounds,  for  the  improvement  which  those  repairs  are  to 
the  ship. 

This  argument  also  is  not  sound. 

The  damage  which  the  ship  had  sustained  before  she  bore  up  can- 
not be  a  consequence  of  the  bearing  up,  it  is  clear.  Nor  is  the  extra 
cost,  even,  of  repairing  the  ship  at  a  port  of  refuge  instead  of  at  her 
own  port.  That  extra  expense  is  the  direct  consequence  of  repair- 
ing at  the  port  of  refuge,  it  is  true ;  and  being  at  the  port  of  refuge 
is  the  direct  consequence  of  bearing  up  for  that  port ;  and  bearing  up 
for  that  port  is  a  general  average  act,  for  it  is  not  a  duty  of  the 
owner  under  his  contract  with  the  cargo,  but  is  done  to  enable  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  reach  their  destination  :  but  repairing  at  the  port  of 
refuge  is  not  the  consequence  of  bearing  up,  but  of  the  owner's  duty 
to  repair  whilst  there,  or  of  his  servant's  act  in  repairing,  a  duty  or 
an  act  which  is  not  the  consequence  of  bearing  up,  but  is  inde- 
pendent of  it,  in  the  same  same  way  that  profit  on  goods  sold  on  their 
arrival  at  a  market  is  not  the  consequence  of  their  reaching  the 
market  at  that  time,  but  of  the  sale  of  them  whilst  high  prices  are 
ranging. 

Bearing  up  for  the  port  of  refuge  is,  as  was  shown  above,  a  gene- 
ral average  act.  The  consequences  of  it  are  therefore  allowable  hi 
general  average. 

The  inward  port-dues  are  evidently  consequences. 

So  also  are  the  port  charges  on  leaving  the  port,  for  the  ship  bears 
up  to  touch  only  at  the  port — i.e.9  to  stay  for  a  time  only — which 
necessarily  involves  coming  out  of  the  port  again.  To  exclude  the 
outward  port  charges  from  the  consequences  of  bearing  up  would  be 
to  convert  the  motive  from  a  temporary  into  a  permanent  stay. 

Discharging  the  cargo  is  not  a  consequence  of  bearing  up,  but,  like 
bearing  up,  an  independent  general  average  act ;  and  in  the  same  way 
that  the  outward  port  charges  are  consequences  of  the  bearing  up  or 
putting  into  the  port,  warehouse  rent  on  the  cargo  and  reshipping  it 
are  consequences  of  discharging  it,  and  are  also  allowable  in  general 
average. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the  ship  is  not  a 
consequence  of  bearing  up,  the  expenditure  in  wages  and  provision 

3b2 
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for  the  crew  whilst  the  vessel  is  bearing  up,  repairing,  he.  is  not  a 
consequence  of  bearing  up,  but  of  the  shipowner's  contracts  with  his 
crew.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  must  attend  bearing  up,  but  is  uot 
a  consequence  of  it. 

On  the  same  principles,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  or  car. 
the  accidental  injuries  they  may  receive  during  the  same  period, 
not  consequences  of  the  bearing  up. 


As  a  farther  test  of  the  above  principles,  let  us  take  a 
to  the  last,  with  this  difference  only,  that — Before  the 
the   port  of  refuse,   some,   hemp  ill   a  damaged  state  and   so 
petre  and  copper  are  jettisoned.     At  the  port  of  refuge  the 
dcr  of  [he  hemp,   which   is  in  a  state  >inn!ar  to  tli 
jettisoned,  is  necessarily  sold,  and  after  the  vessel,  with  the 
of    the   cargo,  leaves    the  port    of   refuge,   a    forth 
sugar  and  copper  is  made  in  a  storm,  and  subsequently  the 
Wrecked  and  the  remainder  of  the  copper  but  the  reit  of 

car^o — d  &,  the  sugar — and  the  ship  are  totally  1 

What  allowances  should  1)0  made  in  general  average  for  the 
jettisoned  ?  What  property  should  contribute  to  make  gou<l 
allowances  ;  and  on  what  values  should  that  property  contribute? 

It  may  be  contended  that,  as  between  the  hemp  aud  the  pro] 
which  reaches  the  port  of  refuge,  the  general  average  up  to  the 
pletion  of  the  discharge  of  the  hemp  at  the  port  of  refuge  should  be 
adjusted  at  the  port  of  refuge,  because  the  adventure,  as:  regai 
hemp,  lenui nates  there  and  then,  ami  therefore  the  hemp  should  not 
be  affected  either  for  good  or  for  evil  by  any  subsequent  accident* 

There  is  no   reason    why  the    termination   of  the   adventure, 
regards  the  hemp  sold*  by  the  sale  of  it  at  the  port  of  refuge,  sho 
have  a  different  eifecton  the  remainder  of  the  property  to  that  whi- 
ttle termination  of  the  adveuture  as  regards  the  hemp  jettisoned 
the  jettison  of  it,  would  have  had  on  the  remainder  of  the  pro] 
if  there  had  not  been  a  sale  of  any  hemp  at  the  port  of  re! 

When  goods  are  jettisoned  in  an  ordinary  case,  the  value  allowed 
for  them  in  general  average,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whi< 
contributes  to  that  general  average,  depend  on  subsequent  events, 
why  should  they  not  depend  on  *ub*cipicnt  events  in  this  case 
The  sale  of  the  hemp  at  the  port  of  refuge  determines  the  value 
be  allowed  in  general  average  for  the  hflplp  jettiaoiiodi  and  the  o 
tributiug  value  of  the  hemp  sold  ;  but  it  cannot  give  to  the  ship,  sugar, 
and  copper  contributing  values  which  they  would  not  have  had  if  the 
hemp  had  not  been  gold,  nor  can  it  give  to  the  owner  of  the  sugar  or 
of  the  copper  jettisoned  a  claim  which  he  would  not  have  had  if  the 
hemp  had  not  been  sold. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  case  should  not  be  governed  by  the 
principles   laid  down  above — viz.,    "  The  value   to   be   alio1 
general  average  for   goods  jettisoned   is   determined   by  the 
which  the  goods  jettisoned  would  have  had  on  the  termination  of 
adventure,  if  they  had  not  been  jettisoned,  and  the  loss  to  avoid 
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they  were  jettisoned  had  been  avoided  by  other  means  " — and  "  The 
contributing  values  are  the  actual  values  of  the  property  on  the 
termination  of  the- adventure." 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results  : — 

1.  As  regards  the  property  jettisoned. 

The  hemp  jettisoned  must  be  allowed  for  in  general  average  at 
the  price  at  which  the  remainder  of  the  hemp  was  sold  at  the  port  of 
refuge,  less  a  percentage  equal  to  that  which  the  hemp  sold  pays  for 
general  average,  and  the  hemp  sold  and  the  copper  saved  must  pay 
that  value,  the  hemp  sold  on  its  proceeds,  and  the  copper  saved  on 
its  value  arrived  at  as  under. 

As,  however,  the  adventure  as  regards  the  hemp  did  terminate  at 
the  port  of  refuge,  the  hemp  must  not  contribute  to  any  expenses 
incurred  after  it  is  discharged  at  the  port  of  refuge,  or  to  the  subse- 
quent jettisons. 

The  sugar  jettisoned  must  not  be  allowed  at  all,  nor  must  the 
sugar  contribute  to  any  general  average. 

The  copper  jettisoned  must  bo  allowed  for  in  proportion  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  copi>cr  saved,  less  a  percentage  equal  to  that  which 
falls  on  the  copper  saved,  to  make  good  the  second  jettison  of  copper; 
and  the  copper  saved  must  pay  the  whole  of  the  value  allowed  for 
the  copper  jettisoned  on  the  second  jettison  of  copper. 

2.  As  regards  the  general  average  expenses  at  the  port  of  refuge. 
The  general  average  expenses  at  the  port  of  refuge,  up  to  the 

completion  of  the  discharge  of  the  hemp  at  that  port,  must  be  made 
good  by  all  the  property  saved  and  allowed  for  in  general  average ; 
by  the  portion  saved  and  sold  in  proportion  to  its  proceeds  less  all 
charges,  and  by  the  portion  jettisoned  in  proportion  to  the  net  sum 
allowed  for  it  in  general  average. 

The  general  average  expenses  incurred  at  the  port  of  refuge  after 
the  hemp  is  discharged  must  be  apportioned  over  the  same  values, 
excluding  the  hemp  saved  and  allowed  for  as  jettisoned. 

When  the  general  average  expenses  at  the  port  of  refuge  are 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  values  contributing  to  the  general 
average  expenses  incurred  before  the  hemp  is  discharged  at  the  port  of 
refuge,  the  balance  between  the  amount  of  general  average  expenses 
and  the  sum  of  those  contributing  interests  should  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  practical  rule  mentioned  above.  The  same  with  the 
general  average  expenses  incurred  after  the  hemp  is  discharged. 

When  the  adventure  on  the  hemp  terminates  before  that  on  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo,  not  because  the  hemp  is  damaged  but 
because  the  ship  is  loaded  with  cargo  for  more  ports  than  one,  of 
which  the  port  of  destination  of  the  hemp  is  the  first,  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  this  case  and  the  last,  and  the  values  of  the 
property  jettisoned,  and  the  contributing  values  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo,  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  last  case.     However  complicated  the  case  may  be,  it  is 
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governed  by  this  simple  rule— Nothing   has  any  contributing  value 
unless  the  owner  of  it  receives  something  for  it ;  and  the  owner 
goods  jet tisoued  does  not  sustain  any  injury  by  the  jettison  unless 
would  have  received  something  for  them,  if  they  had  not  been  jei 
soned,  and  the  danger,  to  avoid  which  they  were  jettisoned,  had 
avoided  in  some  other  manner. 
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Intermediate  Expenses.     By  RlCHABD  LOWNDES, 

Amongst    the  questions  of  general  average  debated   last  year 
Glasgow,  there  W&f  one  ^  to  which  there  appeared  to  be  almost 
unanimity  of  opinion.     The  great  majority  in  numbers  (it  would  be 
invidious  to  speak  of  the  comparative  personal  weight)  of  tho-< 
voted    pronounced    a  condemnation    upon    the   established   Engli; 
practice  with  regard  to  what  are  called  M  intermediate  expense- 
the  expenses  incidental  to  the  putting  into  an  intermediate  port 
distil 

In  this  country,  and  in  no  other,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
expenses   of  entering  the  port  and  landing  the  cargo,   on  the 
hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  those  of  reloading  the  cargo  and  quitting 
port  in  order  to  continue  the  voyage.     The  former  are  treated 
general  average  ;  the  latter  are  not.     In  the  opinion  of  the  GJ 
conference,  all  alike  ought  to  be  treated  as  general  average. 

Whether  this  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  the  writer  \&  con 
that  there  are  arguments  in  support  of  the  English  practice,  which 
are  not  bo  slight  l»ut  that  they  deserve  to  be  weighed  carefully  and 
fully  answered  before  it  is  resolved  to  abandon  that  practice  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  erroneous. 

It  may  possibly  be  expedient,  even  if  our  practice  be  theoretically 
right,  to  give  it  upt  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  the  customs 
other    nations.     But,    if  this  be  the  ground  on  which  it   is  to 
renounced,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are 
a  concession,  not  reforming  an  abuse  ;  and  this  in  order  that 
have  our  fair  merit  for  the  concession,  and  use  it  as  a 
demanding  corresponding  concessions  on  the  part  of  other 
So  that,  even  if  we  are  prepared  to  concede  this  point,  it  still 
necessary   to  inquire   whether   our   practice   is    in   itself  right 
wrong. 

That  we  stand  alone  in  this  practice* — that  it  is  not  more  anc 
than  probably  some  sixty  or  seventy  years — that  it  has  m 
adopted  in  even  that  system  of  law,  the  American,  which  is  con- 
fessedly a  development  from  our  own— -these  are  no  doubt  reasons, 
so  far  ns  they  go,  for  inferring  or  at  least  suspecting  that  we  must 
be  wrong.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  onr  practice  has  the  dia- 
advantage  of  being  assailable  by  short,  plain,  and  telling  objec 
while  it  can  only  be  defended  by  arguments  which  are  somi 
abstruse,  and  involve  a  longer  chain  of  reasoning.  This  fact,  it  m 
be  owned,  fairly  leads  to  an  inference  unfavourable  to  the  E 
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view.  However,  the  question  is  not  to  be  determined  upon  mere 
matters  of  inference.  The  whole  subject  of  general  average  is 
abstruse  and  full  of  difficulties  :  and  on  such  a  subject  a  course  of 
argument  may  not  be  popular,  nor  obvious  at  a  glance,  and  jet  may 
be  perfectly  sound. 

The  argument  in  support  of  our  practice  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows — 

1.  The  act  of  bearing  up  for  an  intermediate  port  to  repair  damages 
has  a  twofold  motive  :  the  immediate  motive  is  to  escape  a  danger, 
the  ultimate  motive  is  to  render  the  ship  fit  to  prosecute  her  voyage. 

2.  In  so  far  as  the  act  is  governed  by  the  former  motive,  it  is  an  act 
of  general  average ;  in  so  far  as  by  the  latter,  it  is  not  such  an  act. 

3.  The  former  of  these  two  motives  is  completely  attained  so  soon 
as  the  ship  and  goods  reach  a  safe  place.  4.  Consequently,  no 
expenses  subsequent  to  this  period  should  belong  to  general  average. 

The  several  stages  in  this  argument  must  be  examined  in  detail. 

First,  the  act  of  bearing  up  must  have  a  twofold  motive  ;  the 
immediate  motive,  to  escape  a  danger,  and  the  ultimate  motive,  to 
render  the  ship  fit  to  complete  the  adventure. 

This  proposition  scarcely  requires  much  proof.  There  must  always 
be  a  danger.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  departure 
from  the  direct  course  to  seek  a  port  of  refuge.  Although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  define  the  degree  of  danger,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  such, 
that  it  would  decidedly  be  imprudent  for  the  master  to  continue  his 
course-;  otherwise  it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  so. 

A  ship  is  in  a  state  of  danger,  not  only  when  she  is  leaky  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  also  when  she  is  innavigable,  as  for  instance  when 
she  has  lost  a  mast,  or  is  so  crippled  as  to  her  sails  that  in  the  event 
of  a  storm  coming  on,  or  of  her  being  on  a  lee  shore,  she  will  not  be 
fit  to  weather  the  gale  or  to  clear  the  coast.  In  this  sense,  she  is  in 
a  state  of  danger  when  she  is  in  such  a  state  as  that  her  voyage  will 
be  materially  retarded. 

This  motive,  then,  of  avoiding  a  danger  must  exist  in  every  case 
to  which  the  argument  can  be  applicable. 

The  second  motive,  that  of  rendering  the  ship  fit  to  complete  the 
adventure,  must  also  exist  in  every  case  to  which  the  argument  is 
applicable.  It  does  not  exist,  indeed,  in  every  case  in  which  a  ship 
seeks  an  intermediate  port ;  for  this  may  be  done  when  it  is  known 
that  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired  at  that  port,  but  must  be  condemned 
there.  This  motive  exists  imperfectly  in  another  class  of  cases— 
namely,  when  at  the  time  of  bearing  up  it  is  uncertain  or  unknown 
.whether  the  ship  can  or  cannot  be  repaired  at  the  intermediate  port. 
But,  if  the  ship  cannot  be  repaired,  no  question  of  outward  port 
charges  or  reloading  can  arise.  In  these  cases  it  is  admitted  that 
<the  general  average  terminates  at  the  intermediate  port.  It  is  only 
when  the  ship  can  be,  and  is,  repaired  so  as  to  prosecute  her  adven- 
ture with  her  cargo  that  the  question  now  under  consideration 
•arises. 
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The  existence  of  this  twofold  motive,  then,  in  every  case  wil 
which  we  now  have  to  deal  may  be  taken  as  established. 
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goodly — In  so  far  as  the  act  of  bearing  up  is  governed  by 

former  of  these  motives,    the   avoiding  of  danger,    it  is  a  genei 
average    net  |    but    in  so  far  as  it  is  governed    by   the    lat: 
making   the   ship  fit  to  prosecute  her  voyage,  i  k  •  general 

average  ftd. 

The  only  portion  of  this  proposition  as  to  which  there  is  a  di: 
rence  of  Opinion  [ft  the   hitter  or  negative  portion.      It   i-  adih 
all  sides  that  an  act  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  from  the  danger  of  total  destrocti  rely 

remote  cause  which  has  brought  the  ship  into  the  state  of  danger, 
a  general  average  act.   It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  offer  any 
ment  on  this  head. 

With  the  negative  proposition  above  laid  down,  that  an  act  aim[ 
governed    by    the  motive  of  making   the  ship  fit  to   prosecute  her 
voyage  is  not,  as  such,  a  general  average  iet,  the  COM  U  very 
font.     W«   befti  eoine  to  the  very  point  of  divergence  betww 
opposing  theories.     At  this  point,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary 
go  more  deeply  into  the  abstract  principles  on  which   the  right 
general  average  contribution  depends. 

Before  entering  upon  the  abstract  question,  however,  let  us,  in 
to  bring  the  matter  tea  test,  take  a  simple  ease,  in  which  this  i 
"the  completing  of  the  adventure,"  shall  be  in  fact  the  sole  motive 
for  an  act.     Suppose,    for  example,  that  when  a  j-dii,  pfotetv 

loaded  and  ready  for  sea,  she  is  b<  J  pirates  who  take  oat 

Khe  cargo  and  carry  it  on  shore.  The  cargo  is  afterwards  rescued 
from  them*  The  master  then  causes  it  to  be  reloaded  on  board  hii 
ship. 

In  such  a  case,  cau  it  be  contended  thai  the  act  of  reloading  the 
cargo  is  a  general  average  act,  and  should  the  expense  be  made  good 
by  contribution  ?     Apparently  not.     The  cargo  and  the  ship  were 
both  in  perfect  safety.     The  reloading  of  the  cargo  cai 
have  rescued  the  cargo   from  /teatTBCtion.     The  freight*  bowev 
could   not  have  been  earned  unless   this  step   were   taken  ;    ami 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  expense  involved  in  it  should 
treated  as  a  charge  on  the  freight. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  an  act  done  for  the  sake  of 
pleting  the  adventure  is  not,  as  such,  necessarily,  a  general  a 
act ;  for,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  cargo  was  reshipped  simply  for 
sake  of  completing  the  adventure. 

The  reason  why  this  motive,  to  complete  the  advei 
simply    b    itself    sufficient    to   constitute   a   general    average 
is  to  be  found  in   the  well-known  maxim,  that  a  geuerai  a1 
must  be  something  which  is  not  Included  in  the  covenanted  duties 
the  shipowner,  as  a  carrier,  towards  the  goods  he  can 

By  the  term  "covenanted  duties "  must  be  understood  those 
which  are  expressly  or  impliedly  undertaken  by  the  carrier 
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contract  of  affreightment.  These  have  been  purchased,  and  are  due 
to  the  cargo  without  additional  recompense. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  is  found  in  arguing  out  questions  of 
general  average  arises  from  the  undefined  or  ill  understood  extent  of 
these  covenanted  duties. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  these  duties  are  not 
merely  fair  weather  duties.  Storms  or  damage  do  not  suspend  or 
interrupt  them.  Not  less,  but  rather  more,  is  due  from  the  carrier 
in  times  of  danger  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  words  in  the  bill 
of  lading,  "accidents  of  navigation  excepted,"  only  mean  that  the 
undertaking  to  deliver  the  cargo  at  its  destination  is  conditional  on 
the  practicability  of  doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  covenanted  duties  of  the  carrier  are  not  to 
be  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  do  away  with  general  average 
altogether.  This  is  on  the  ground,  not  of  justice,  but  simply  of 
expediency.  Looking  to  strict  justice  only,  it  might  reasonably  bo 
argued  that,  as  the  carrier  is  bound  to  deliver  unless  the  accidents 
of  navigation  prevent  him,  and  as  those  accidents  do  not  prevent 
him  unless  he  has  first  done  everything  in  his  power  to  neutralize 
their  effects,  no  step  that  he  can  take,  even  though  it  involve  a 
sacrifice  of  property  on  his  part,  can  be  more  than  his  bouuden  duty. 
There  would  be  no  actual  injustice,  therefore,  in  holding  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  no  compensation  beyond  his  freight  for  such 
sacrifices.  But  such  a  doctrine  would  not  work  well  in  practice* 
The  master's  duty  would  be  too  violently  opposed  to  his  interest. 
Valuable  cargoes  would  be  destroyed,  because  the  master  would 
postpone  to  the  last  moment  any  measures  which  would  involve 
injury  to  the  ship  or  expense  to.  the  owner.  Jettisons  of  cargo 
would  become  more  frequent  ;  the  cutting  away  of  masts  or  putting 
into  port  would  be  rarer.  Granting  that  the  care  of  life  would  act 
as  a  safeguard  to  some  extent,  this  would  be  insufficient.  The 
master's  thoughts  would  be  distracted,  in  moments  of  emergency,  by 
the  painful  task  of  weighing  his  comparative  duties  to  the  ship  and 
to  the  cargo.  There  would  be  constant  complaint  and  suspicion  of 
partiality.  On  the  whole,  the  risk  to  life  and  property  at  sea 
would  be  materially  enhanced  were  the  rule  of  general  contribution 
to  be  abolished. 

All  these  reasons,  however,  only  apply  to  occasions  of  imminent 
unforeseen  danger,  and  tho  measures  taken  to  escape  from  that 
danger.  The  deflexion  from  strict  right,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
carried  further  than  the  motive  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  Where 
danger  is  not,  there  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  theory  there  is  not,  any 
such  thing  as  a  general  average. 

Now,  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  in  hand,  it  is  an  admitted 
rale  that  the  duty  of  keeping  the  ship  in  a  state  of  seaworthiness, 
including  the  restoring  her  to  such  a  state  if  by  accident  she  has 
been  deprived  of  it,  falls  within  the  covenanted  duties  of  tho  ship- 
owner. It  cannot  be  maintained  that  even  the  going  out  of  the 
direct  course  of  the  voyage,  if  necessary  to  this  end,  is  anything 
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more  than  his  duty.     Granting  that  it  is  his  duty  not   to 
front  hid  course,  yet  this  is  no  de viation  :    for  his  direct  course 
that  which,  with  reference  to  all  the  ci re u instances  of  that  partic 
voyage,  will  bring  the  ship  safest  and  soonest  to  her  place  of  desti- 
nation. 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  motive  of  completing  the  adventure, 
considered  apart  from  any  motive  of  danger,  is  not  of  itself  adequate 
to  produce  a  general  average  act.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
object  in  view  is  the  common  good  of  ship  and  cargo  ;  that  is  not 
enough.  The  object  still  is  no  more  than  the  carrying  out  of 
owner's  stipulated  duty. — This  must  suffice,  though  the  wi 
conscious  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  argunu 
the  second  of  the  propositions  laid  down  at  the  outset — vk.,  that  in 
so  far  as  the  act  of  bearing  up  for  a  port  is  governed  by  the  motive 
of  avoiding  danger,  it  is  a  general  average  act ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  b 
governed  by  the  motive  of  completing  the  adventure,  it  is  not  a 
general  average  act. 

Thirdly,  the  former  of  these  two  motives  is  completely  ffttiflftft< 
so  soou  as  the  ship  and  goods  reach  a  safe  place. 

This  is  self-evident.  So  far  as  mere  physical  safety  is  concerned,  thit 
is  attained  for  the  ship  so  soon  as  she  has  reached  a  secure  harbour  of 
refuge  ;  and  for  the  cargo  either  at  the  same  time  or  so  soon  a»  it 
has  been  placed  on  shore,  according  to  circumstances.  Our  practice 
is,  whenever  the  cargo  has  to  be  discharged,  to  extend  the  general 
average  act  so  as  to  include  the  cost  of  landing  and  storing  the 
cargo.  This,  in  the  case  of  a  ship  so  leaky  as  that  the  goods  are  not 
safe  on  shipboard,  is  correct  in  principle.  In  other  cases  it  is  per- 
haps only  justifiable  by  the  practical  convenience  of  having  one  uni- 
form rule  to  work  by  ;  since,  if  the  goods  were  perfectly  safe  on  ship- 
board, some  other  principle  than  that  here  laid  down  would  have  to 
be  sought  for,  in  order  bo  justify  the  Allowance  In  general  averse  rf 
the  cost  of  landing  them. 


bat  the 


Finally,  from  the  principles  above  laid  down,  it  follows  that 
act  of  bearing  up  for  a  port  of  refuge  cannot  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing   into   general   average   any  expenses   which   are    the   Iti 
measures  taken  subsequently  to  the  reaching  a  place  of  safety 
as,  for  example,  the  expenses  of  resuming  the  voyage  after  the  sh 
has  been  repaired.     For,  the  solo  ground  on  which    the  act  it 
is  treated  as  an  act  of  general  average  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mot* 
which  has  been  completely  satisfied  before  the  period  at  which 
subsequent  measures  are  resolved  upon* 

It  must  not  be  contended  that  the  going  in  and  the  coming  out,  the 
discharging  and  the  reloading,  are  all  portions  of  one  single  entire 


act  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  the  motive  of  that  single  act  must  have 
something  ulterior  to  the  general  average  motive ;  and  this  ulterior 
motive  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  such  a  motive  as  can  give  ride  to 
a  general  average  act ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  entire  expenses  art 
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to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  one  single  act,  no  portion  of  them 
;   properly  belong  to  general  average.     It  is  only  by  subdividing  the 
act  under  two  distinct  motives  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  into 
general  average  any  portion  of  the  expenses. 

This  last  proposition  in  reality  closes  and  completes  the  argument 
in  defence  of  the  existing  English  practice. 

To  prevent  misconception,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  one 
objection  to  our  practice,  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  con- 
siderable weight. 

Admitting,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  English  practice  is  defensible 
whenever  the  damage,  to  repair  which  the  ship  seeks  the  port  of 
refuge,  is  the  result  of  accident,  yet,  when  the  cause  of  that  damage 
was  itself  a  general  average  act — for  example,  when  a  ship's  masts  have 
been  cut  away  for  the  general  safety,  and  she  then  goes  into  port  to 
replace  them, — ought  not  all  the  expenses  incidental  to  such  going 
into  port  to  be  admitted  into  general  average  ? 

To  this  it  must  be  answered,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  law  of  general  average  that  the  character  of  every  act — the 
criterion  for  determining  whether  it  be  a  general  average  act  or  not — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  motive  which  immediately  determines  it,  not  in 
the  antecedent  circumstances  which  have  remotely  induced  this 
motive.  It  is  only  on  this  principle  that  the  act  of  bearing  up  is 
treated  as  a  general  average  act  when  the  remote  occasion  was  an 
accident,  and  this  principle  must  equally  be  carried  out  when  the 
remote  occasion  was  a  sacrifice.  There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no 
distinction,  as  regards  the  act  of  bearing  up,  between  the  two  cases. 
This  act  stands  on  its  own  basis.  The  only  question  is,  as  to  how 
far  the  compensation  for  cutting  away  the  masts  is  to  be  carried. 

Now  a  complete  compensation  for  such  a  sacrifice  is  in  no  case 
given.  Complete  compensation  would  be,  not  only  the  value  uf  the 
masts,  but  also  the  value  of  the  ship's  time  while  detained  in  re- 
placing the  masts.  This  latter  is  never  given  when  the  masts  are 
replaced  at  the  port  of  destination.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  given 
when  the  masts  are  replaced  at  an  intermediate  port  ? 

The  expenses  now  under  consideration — the  crew's  wages,  and  the 
port  charges  to  be  incurred  in  order  -  to  prosecute  the  voyage, — 
appear  to  come  under  the  head  of  demurrage,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  detention  of  the  ship. 

Such,  then,  is  one  line  of  argument  by  which  our  English  practice, 
with  regard  to  intermediate  expenses,  may  be  supported.  The  argu- 
ment may  not  be  incontrovertible.  Deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
views  as  to  the  true  nature  of  general  average  possibly  may  eventu- 
ally lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  sound.  But,  at  any  rate, 
to  conclude  as  I  began,  this  is  a  chain  of  argument  which  appears  to 
deserve  some  consideration,  and  ought  to  receive  a  distinct  refutation 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  abandon  our  practice  on  the  ground  of 
hs  being  erroneous. 
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Should  the  Private  Property  of  Citizen*  of  a 
State  be  Protected  from  Capturr  at  ,  Sea  f 
O'Hagan. 
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food)  hi  Ibe  mnimry  of  all  of  as  how,  at  the  close  of  the  i 
war,  the  assembh-d  repn  sentatives  of  the  European  Pow» 
agreed  to  certain  principles  to  regulate  from  that  time  fort 
conflicts  on  the  sens.  Every  one  of  the  regulations  so  enacted 
felt  to  be  a  conquest  for  humanity,  au  improvement  for  ever  to 
relation*  of  civilised  men.  Of  the  lour  laws  then  promulgated,  three 
deult  with  the  rights  of  neutrals.  One  atone,  the  abolition  of 
teering,  restricted  the  rights  of  the  belligerents  them 
at  the  close  of  a  strife,  surpassed  in  feats  of  arms  by  no  previous  | 
of  history,  and  in  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  victor*  < 
vanquished  had  shown  the  nobler  courage  and  endurance,  the  Eu 
pean  Powers  had  thus,  to  their  great  honour,  resolved  to  sig 
the  advent  of  peace  by  reflations  which  would  make  all  future  ! 
less  harassing  and  cruel  ;  they  went  with  this  code  iu  hand,  and  ] 
sented  it  for  the  acceptance  of  the  greatest  of  the  non-European 
powers — the  United  States  of  America,  We  remember  the  remark- 
able answer  of  that  Government  through  their  Minister.  It  1 
substance  this  ; — *fc  Tu  the  declaration*  of  the  rights  of  neutral* 
cordially  subscribe,  and  they  are  no  more  than  the  United 
both  by  their  jurists  and  their  Government,  have  always 
be  the  genuine  laws  of  maritime  warfare;  but  to  the  abolmoa 
privuteeriug  we  cannot  agree,  and  for  this  reason: — Our  regular  i 
is  weak,  utterly  unable  as  yet.  to  compete  with  the  navies  i 
World;  but,  on  the  other   hand,  we  have  a  larg  utile  Di 

Now,  if  we  have  our  hands  tied  up  from  issuing  letters  of  marque  to 
our  merchant  men,  the  simple  result  will  be,  that  iu  the  * 
Avar  between  America  and  England  or  Frauce,  our  commerce  would 
be  pursued,  captured,  and  confiscated  on  all  the  v 
by  the  commissioned  cruisers  of  our  ci  bile,   on   tin 

hand,  our  power  of  retaliation  would  be  annulled.  We  shon 
be  hamstrung  in  carrying  on  naval  warfare.  We  cannot,  tlitfflfa 
assent  to  the  Jaw  as  proposed.  But,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
this  resolution  proposed  for  our  acceptance  as  really  part  and 
of  a  much  more  simple  and  comprehensive  principle — the 
that  private  property  at  sea  should  in  all  cases  be  safe  from  eapn 
with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  Let  that  i 
be  laid  down,  and  we  adopt  it  with  all  our  heart.-. 
by  the  assembled  Powers  that  the  goods  of  private  citizens  shall  bs 
henceforth  secure  in  war  at  sea  as  they  are  in  war  on  land,  and  w* 
will  be  among  the  foremost  to  embrace  it.     But  we  cannot  accept  a 
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mere  fragment  of  that  principle  which,  so  limited,  would  only  work 
us  mischief." 

To  many  persons  this  answer  wore  all  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly skilful  and  adroit  evasion,  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  tactics 
employed  by  a  person  to  whom  an  offer  reasonable  and  generous  in  it- 
self is  made,  but  who,  having  a  motive  to  refuse  it,  contrives  to  turn  the 
tables  by  pushing  his  adversary's  principles  to  an  inadmissible  extreme. 

Others,  however,  regarded  this  proposal  of  the  United  States  in  a 
Tery  different  light.  It  was,  in  their  judgment,  the  announcement 
of  one  of  those  great  innovations  which,  after  long  years  and  the 
dust  of  reiterated  controversy,  are  destined  at  length  to  succeed,  and 
to  form  a  perpetual  landmark  in  the  progress  of  mankind.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  state  my  own  conviction  that  to  this  beneficent  modifica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  warfare  we  shall  come  at  length. 

But  we  can  only  approach  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, by  not  overlooking  in  any  degree  the  strength  of  the  opposite 
position.  Those  who  upon  this  point  are  conservative,  say,  and  say 
frith  justice,  that  it  is  easy  to  indulge  in  philanthropic  common- 
places— easy  to  expatiate  upon  the  spectacle  of  commerce  pursuing 
its  peaceful  path  upon  the  waters,  unharmed  amid  the  thunders  of 
hostile  armaments — easy  enough  to  show  that  the  immunity  of  the 
property  of  private  citizens  would  be  an  unquestionable  relief  to 
those  citizens,  but  that  all  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  question. 
You  must,  they  say,  go  farther,  and  show  that  this  admitted  good 
•can  be  obtained  without  unduly  fettering  the  means  to  accomplish 
that  end  for  which  war  is  begun,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
justified.  If  the  ultimate  end  of  war  be  peace,  as  every  nation  that 
draws  the  sword  is  eager  to  assert,  its  immediate  end  is  mischief  and 
deadly  mischief.  Violence  is  of  its  essence.  Its  continued  existence 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  mysteries  by  which  our  whole  social 
being  is  enwrapped.  As  yet  no  man  has  seen  a  practicable  path,  or 
the  opening  of  a  path  to  its  extinction.  It  remains,  in  the  words  of 
Burke,  "  the  sole  means  of  justice  among  nations."  u  Nothing,"  he 
«dds,  "  can  banish  it  from  the  world  :  they  who  say  otherwise  in- 
tending to  impose  on  others,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves."  And 
however  we  may  nurse  the  vision  of  a  time  in  which  the  misunder- 
standings of  nations  will  find  a  pacific  solution  in  the  bosom  of  a 
confederacy  of  the  representatives  of  the  human  race  "  lapped  in 
universal  law  ;"  yet  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such 
universal  law  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  advent  of  something 
incomparably  more  dreadful  than  war — an  universal  empire — a  curse 
-with  which  we  fervently  hope  it  is  never  more  in  the  designs  of 
Providence  to  afflict  mankind.  War,  then,  remains,  with  its  terrible 
and  inseparable  incidents,  the  scientific  destruction  of  human  life, 
jmd  the  prodigious  waste  of  the  substance  of  nations.  If  this 
be  so,  if  these  tremendous  realities  are  not  only  to  continue,  but 
to  be  for  ever  welcome  in  preference  to  the  alternative  of  national 
insecurity  or  dishonour,  it  follows  clearly  that,  war  once  come, 
that  mode  of  waging  war  is  best  which  best  serves  the  end  of 
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war,  that  is,  which  deals  the  speediest  and  the  heaviest  blow  to 
your  adversary.  To  this  issue  the  question  is  reduced.  Is  the 
right  of  capturing  private  vessels  a  substantial  and  efficacious  instro- 
ment  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms?  If  so,  then  reason  demands 
that  it  should  be  preserved,  whatever  the  impulses  of  humanity 
may  suggest.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the  effect 
of  thus  making  prey  of  the  enemy's  merchandise  is,  in  the  great  scale 
of  war,  insignificant,  that,  by  water  as  by  land,  success  or  defeat  must 
spring  from  the  engagements  of  the  duly  organized  and  commissioned 
forces  of  the  belligerents,  and  not  from  outlying  depredations,  then 
we  are  fully  at  liberty  to  obey  the  promptings  of  humanity — to  mj 
that  the  sum  of  advantage  to  be  gained  does  not  compensate  for  die 
suffering  inflicted,  aud  to  call  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to  aid 
this  link  the  more  to  the  bright  series  of  mitigations  by  which  the  in- 
telligence of  civilized  men  has  assuaged  the  horrors  of  warfare. 

Now,  taking  the  issue  in  that  way,  undoubtedly  the  questwo 
stands  in  a  very  different  position  since  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris — in  a  positiou  much  more  favourable  for  those  who 
advocate  the  immunity  of  private  property — and  that  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  admission  to  a  large  extent  of  the  principle  c*»- 
tended  for.  Secondly,  and  chiefly,  because  the  abolition  of  pri rafter- 
ing, and  the  declaration  that  enemy's  goods  shall  be  sale  under  a 
neutral  flag,  and  that  blockades  must  be  effective,  axnoui 
substantial  limitations  of  the  power  of  annoying  the 
striking  at  his  commerce,  that  to  whatever  extent  such 
have  been  at  any  time  an  effective  instrument  for  the  great  ends  of 
war,  it  is  now  much  less  so. 

The  principle  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods,  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  blockade  must  be  a  real  closing  of  the  port,  not  meretak 
and  paper,  were  at  all  times  strongly  contended  for  by  some  nations, 
and  by  one  school  of  jurists.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  principles  wrack 
led  to  the  formation  in  1780  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  who  termed  themselves  the  Armed  Neutrality.  But. 
although  asserted,  they  were  never  conceded.  By  England  espe- 
cially they  were  uniformly  denied ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  last 
great  French  war,  not  only  was  there  declared  a  mutual  blockade  of 
the  whole  British  islands  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea- board  of 
nearly  the  entire  continent  of  Europe  on  the  other,  but  the  pages  of 
the  reports  of  the  English  Courts  Maritime  are  filled  with  cases  of 
goods  condemned  as  prize  which  had  been  seized  on  board  of 
neutral  ships  stopped  upon  the  high  seas,  and  searched  for  that  par- 
pose*  In  the  eloquent  judgments  of  Lord  Stowell,  we  find  Ike 
repeated  and  most  distinct  assertion  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
power  to  make  prize  of  the  goods  of  its  enemies  wheresoever  it  but 
find  them  ;  and  certainly,  in  point  of  reason,  if  jour  enemy's  pro- 
perty at  sea  be  your  lawful  prey,  it  would  seem  to  make  liufe 
difference  within  what  planks  or  beneath  what  bunting  it 
happen  to  swim.  But  now  the  enemy's  trade  has  been 
fectly  secure,  if  it  be  only  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  i 
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vessels.  A  neutral  ship  is  to  be  perfectly  free  to  land  at  an  enemy's 
port  (unless  sealed  by  au  effective  blockade,)  and  to  carry  on  enemy's 
commerce  for  enemy's  benefit*  It  is  manifest  that  the  weaker  naval 
power  will  henceforth  endeavour  to  have  its  commerce  left  uninjured 
by  using  neutrals  as  carriers. 

Again,  if  the  plunder  of  private  property  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
law  of  nations,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aptest  instrument  for  carrying 
it  on  was  the  privateer.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  detestable  trade — an 
odious  mixture  of  the  gambler  and  the  pirate.  Still,  for  tbe  ignoble 
task  of  tracking,  hunting  down,  and  seizing  some  defenceless  brig  or 
schooner,  the  privateer,  nerved  by  selfish  desire,  and  undisturbed 
by  any  higher  aim,  was,  I  say,  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  the 
regular  cruisers  of  the  State  with  whom  such  employment  is  only 
casual,  to  whom  it  must  be  contemptible,  and  who  of  course  are 
always  liable  to  be  called  away  to  some  more  honourable  duty. 

Now,  even  when  tbe  old  laws  of  maritime  warfare  were  in  force, 
I  might  ask  to  be  pointed  out  a  single  instance  in  history  in  which 
the  suffering  arising  from  interruption  to  commerce  was  the  really 
determining  motive  of  peace.  Wars  are  gigantic  trials  of  strength 
veu  nations.  The  collective  force  of  the  one  meets  the  collective 
force  of  the  other,  and  after  contests,  short  or  long,  one  is  found  the 
weaker  and  succumbs,  or  both  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  upon  the 
whole  something  of  a  drawn  battle.  But  when  nations  thus  wrestle, 
it  is  the  fall  that  tells,  not  the  scratches  and  pinches  of  the  fight. 
If  ever  this  was  strikingly  exemplified,  it  was  in  the  great  war  to 
which  I  before  referred.  The  English  Government  asserted,  as  I 
said,  the  extreme  of  belligerent  rights  against  commerce,  which  led 
of  course  to  their  being  equally  exercised  on  the  other  side.  Napo- 
leon, on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the 
British  Government,  on  the  other,  by  their  orders  in  council,  waged 
against  each  other's  commerce  a  war  of  positive  extermination  ;  and 
Napoleon,  as  is  well  known,  was  convinced  that  his  command  for 
the  exclusion  of  English  man u fact ures  from  the  Continent  would 
ultimately  force  a  people  so  mercantile  to  peace.  Yet,  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  these  measures  provoked  exasperation  and 
retaliation,  hut  if  anything  had  effects  directly  contrary  to  peace.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  English  people  to  give  up  the  war  by  reason 
of  the  decrees  against  their  trade ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
the  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  said  to  have  swept  French  commerce 
from  the  seas,  Napoleon  remained  what  Austerlitz  had  made  him — 
lord  of  Europe — until  he  was  overthrown  hy  the  outraged  sentiment 
of  Europe.  And  was  the  last  war  in  any  degree  brought  to  a  close 
by  Russian  merchantmen  being  dragged  into  French  or  English 
ports  ?  It  was  finished  hy  no  attacks  on  trade,  hut  by  the  capture 
of  the  Matakhoffl 

What  advantages  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  a  great  maritime  power 
if  it  is  to  be  restrained  from  beating  down  the  enemy's  commerce  ? 
Enormous  advantages  both  for  offence  and  defence.  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  its  own  coasts  secure  while  it  is  free  to  assail  others  ?    Consider 
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the  power  of  transporting  troops  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  at  will, 
fresh  and  unharassed  by  a  march.  Consider  the  practical  dominion 
over  the  islands  of  the  deep  which  maritime  supremacy  confer?,  and 
the  State  which  possesses  it  may  well  be  content  to  forego  such  petty 
prey  as  cargoes  of  hides  and  corn. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  danger  to  their  property  indisposes 
mercantile  men  to  war,  and  so  leads  to  the  continuance  of  p^ace,  I 
must  frankly  say  I  disregard  it.  If  a  just  cause  of  war  has  arisen, — 
then  it  is  an  evil  and  not  a  good  that  men  should  be  over  po> 
their  dispositions.  But  apart  from  all  that,  how  can  we  counte- 
nance the  principle  that  war  is  to  be  made  uselessly  cruel  in  order 
that  men  may  have  the  greater  fear  of  it  ?  See  where  that  would  lead 
us.  Back,  step  by  step,  u»  all  the  barbarities  from  which  niednvval 
chivalry  and  modern  wisdom  have  combined  to  release  u&  ;  back  to 
the  slaughter  of  prisoners  ;  back  to  the  capture  of  private  c: 
the  subjection  of  them  and  their  families  to  slavery.  *So  ! — after  ail 
possible  alleviatious,  war  will  still  remain  awful  enough  for  all  the 
sober  apprehensions  of  reasonable  men. 

In  all  this,  of  course  I  exclude  contraband  of  war*  Those  who 
carry  weapons  and  munitions  of  war  to  troops  engaged  in  fighting 
are  themselves  engaged  in  fighting,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Monsieur  Planchet,  of  Bordeaux,  exchangii  md  cotton,  arc 

in  a  very  different  position  from  the  same  gentlemen  shipping  cannon 
and  gunpowder  for  the  use  of  their  respective  armies  and  navies. 

ither  do  I  think  the  right  of  blockade  as  now  settled  should  be 
interfered  with.  It  is  clear  that  a  blockade  is  not  an  assault  an 
commerce  merely  ;  it  may  be  a  means  of  effective  aggression  upon  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  is  often  used  in  combiuati'  the  opera- 

tions of  land  forces.  I  do  not  know  how  belligerent  nations  can  be 
expected  to  deprive  themselves  of  such  an  arm. 

But  as  to  the  main  proposition,  that  private  property  upon  the  high 
seas  should  be  secure,  it  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  one  day  decreed  by 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world.  The  civilized  intelligence  of  man  has 
taught  him  that  war  as  a  duty  is  to  be  carried  on  like  all  do  tics,  in  no 
vindictive  or  cruel  spirit  ;  that  every  injury  to  his  enemy  not  eop- 
manded  by  the  grea:  end  in  view,  is  a  crime  ;  and  that  if  his  W«>w  he 
strong  he  should  in  all  beside  be  gentle,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  French 
adage — 

"Bon  chevalier,  n'en  dootez  pat 
Doit  trapper  hatu  et  parler  baa." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Australian  Gold  Discovery,  and  its  Effects  upon  A* 

J3y  W.  Westgajrth. 
The  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
tha  history  of  our  Australian  colonies*     That  event  baa  i 
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as  by  a  sudden  leap,  to  the  first  position  in  the  commerce  of  oar 
country.  The  passing  features  and  incidents  of  such  groat  changes 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  successive  discoveries  of  Ballarat, 
Mount  Alexander,  and  Bendigo,  towards  the  end  of  1851  and  beginning 
of  1852,  occasioned  the  wildest  excitement  in  Victoria,  and  caused  all 
classes  of  the  people,  by  every  obtainable  mode  of  conveyance,  to  move 
off  to  the  gold  field,  while  multitudes  poured  into  the  country,  at 
first  from  the  adjacent  colonies,  afterwards  from  Europe,  from  America, 
and  at  a  later  time  from  China.  The  streets  of  Melbourne,  which 
just  prior  to  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery  was  a  thriving  young 
township  of  25,000  souls,  were  soon  as  crowded  as  the  greatest 
London  thoroughfares,  only  with  a  still  more  varied  nationality : 
while  house  and  hotel  accommodation  became  so  scarce  that  rents 
rose  within  two  years  to  ten  times  their  former  rates.  Mr.  Har- 
greaves,  a  practical  miner,  who,  after  a  visit  to  California  had,  from  the 
auriferous  indications  common  to  that  country  and  New  South  Wales, 
been  led  to  the  first  effective  discovery  of  the  Australian  gold  fields, 
happened  to  arrive  at  Melbourne  during  the  year  following  this  dis- 
covery, and  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  prosperity  in  which  his  simple 
intimation  had  resulted.  He  wandered  half  the  night,  such  was  his 
own  statement,  in  the  vain  search  for  a  bed,  and  was  only  at  last  re- 
ceived, by  a  compassionate  Irishman,  into  a  little  public-house.  But 
in  mentioning  Mr.  Hargreaves,  I  must  not  countenance  the  prejudice 
of  the  gold-digger  that  he  owes  nothing  to  science.  Science  has,  in 
this  great  event,  been  deprived  of  the  foreground  that  was  her  due, 
and  Australia  of  some  years  of  earlier  access  to  her  own  vast  re- 
sources, only  through  the  neglect,  by  practical  men,  of  those  antici- 
pations which  were  made  by  men  of  science.  The  gold  was  dis- 
covered so  early  as  1839,  by  Count  Strzelecki,  although  the  discovery 
was  not  published.  The  precious  metal  was  shortly  after  detected 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney.  But  the  most  remarkable 
intimation  on  the  subject  came  in  1844,  from  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  at 
the*antipodes,  and  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Hussian  Ural  and  the  Australian  Alps,  independently  made,  and  with- 
out knowledge  of  his  predecessor's  observations. 

Memorable  as  it  was,  we  cannot  pause  long  over  the  waste,  riot, 
and  eccentricity,  of  the  first  years.  A  jolly  digger  would  light  his 
pipe  with  a  bank  note,  a  hungry  one  pretend  to  relish  the  same  com- 
modity when  spread  over  bread-and-butter.  Riches  flowing  into  such 
unwonted  hands  sadly  puzzled  their  new  owners  for  a  mode  of 
disposal ;  and  a  brief  perplexity  was  too  often  ended  by  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  digger  and  his  nuggets  to  the  public-house.  There  is, 
however,  one  pleasant  retrospect  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  for  a  time,  prohibited  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 
upon  the  gold  fields.  Although  the  "public-house  interest,"  a  very 
powerful  one  in  the  colony,  eventually,  in  this  question,  gained  the 
day  against  the  Government,  yet  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  during 
what  was  in  other  respects  the  most  critical  and  disorderly  period  of 
the  gold  digging,  this  salutary  prohibition  was  maintained,  to  the 
61  do 
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great  and   risible  benefit  of  a  miscellaneous  and  homeless  crowd  < 
population.     There  was,  of  0  -ly  grog  selling/'  as  it  is  termed, 

upon  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  restrictions  upon  the  traffic  wer 
always  sufficient  at  least  to  keep  the  community  free  from  drunken 
ness  ;  and  this  vice  was  consequently  confined,  for  the  time,  to  tb 
towns  and  highways,  where  it  flourished  with  all  imaginable  vigou 

At  the  same  time  the  gold  fields,  the  towns,  and  the  highways 
were  infested  with  bands  of  atrocious  criminals,  who  throve  an 
multiplied  with  the  opportunities  given  them  by  negligent  and 
drunken  diggers.  These  offenders,  who  were  mostly  the  transported 
convicts  of  the  mother  country,  either  free  by  servitude  or  escap 
from  bondage,  were  supplied  from  the  adjacent  penal  colony  i 
Dicmen*a  Land,  whence,  as  from  an  exhaustless  fountain,  they 
over  BaMfr  Strait  into  golden  Victoria.  There  they  long  defie 
raw  levies  of  local  police,  whoso  undisciplined  members  ♦ 
constantly  quitting  the  service  for  other  inure  attractive  employ 
or  became  demoralized  by  the  bribes  freely  tendered  by  the  criminal* 
and  their  comrades, 

There  was  one  striking  feature  of  the  first  effects  of  the  gold — a 
fall  in  the  value  of  property.  In  the  general  rush  to  the  mlttMl 
Melbourne  and  Geelong,  the  two  ohtof  tOW&i,  were  deserted  to  an 
extent  that  almost  suspended  all  business,  and  left  hundreds  oft 
occupied  tenements,  that  were  offered  for  sale  or  hire  ar  w 
rates  ;  and  many  kilns  of  bricks  that  were  sold  off  by  their  imp 
owners  at  IQs.  per  thousand,  or  half  the  usual  price,  \\ 
year  at  £10  per  thousand.  The  course  of  the  exchange  was 
remarkable  incident,  and  surprising  to  many,  although  readily 
inferred  from  the  circumstances.  The  gold  was  merchandis 
money,  and  its  great  quantity,  suddenly  poured  into  a  narrow 
soon  caused  a  strain  upon  the  exchange  with  the  demands  mi* 
advances  of  money  from  the  banks  and  the  merchants,  until  the  pr 
Ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  gold  were  returned  Bitter  in  money  i 
other  consideration  from  England  to  the  colony.  As  these  advafio 
were  mostly  returned  as  deposits  to  the  banks,  these  mstilutio 
felt  themselves  enabled  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  < 
one  class  of  customers  by  the  aid  of  another  class.  But  they 
the  exchange  on  Loudon  to  their  customers  to  no  lees  than  10  j 
cent.;  that  is  to  say,  they  gave  but  £90  in  Melbourne  for  a  draft  i 
£100  due  in  London  ;  and  that  even  this  rate  did  not  equal 
extremities  of  the  case  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  som»  ur 
after  the  precise  value  of  the  gold  waB  quite  generally  known  in  the 
colony,  an  ounce  of  it  would  sell  for  only  £3,  while  the  intrinsic 
value  at  the  London  Mint  was  £4. 

In  an  appendix  of  four  tables  I  have  endeavoured,  by  a  selection 
of  the  most  prominent  statistical  data,  to  show  the  course  of  what 
may  be  called  the  gold  crisis  in  the  Australian  colon.' 

New  South  Wales,  with  its  capital,  Sydney,  situated  on  a  noh 
and  commodious  harbour,  maintained  for  some  time  the 
which  it  formerly  held,  attracting  by  the  superior  resources  of 
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market  much  of  the  gold  from  Victoria,  and  acting  as  a  chief  dep6t 
of  supply  for  the  expanding  commerce  of  the  group.  This  supre- 
macy in  commercial  position  has  since  passed  to  Melbourne,  but  not 
before  the  former  colony  had  secured  for  Sydney  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  an  institution  which  the  gold  dis- 
coveries had  rendered  desirable  for  Australia.  The  commerce  of 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  heavy  and  constant  demands  for  agricultural  produce  from  the 
masses  of  the  mining  population  of  Victoria.  I  have  added  West 
Australia  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  although  that  remote  settle- 
ment has  had  only  a  slight  and  precarious  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  group. 

From  the  huge  figures  prevailing  up  to  1854  inclusive,  the  signs 
of  an  immense  scale  of  commerce,  there  is  indeed  a  succeeding  reac- 
tion. This  might  well  be  expected.  It  is  only  the  old  experience 
confirmed  by  one  more  illustration.  Everything  ran  into  extremes* 
There  was  overshipment  of  goods,  overvaluation  of  all  property,  as 
it  passed  from  purchaser  to  purchaser  at  constant  accessions  of  price ; 
and  overtrading  and  general  extravagance  everywhere.  Tables  EL 
and  IV.  show  the  reaction  in  commerce  generally,  and  in  the  prices 
of  various  colonial  productions,  to  be  very  considerable  ;  such  indeed 
as  would  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  very  general  difficulty  and 
distress  in  any  long  established  society,  or  in  anything  less  elastic 
than  a  young  Australian  colony.  This  reactionary  effect  has  scarcely 
even  yet  subsided.  It  has  spread  a  dulness  over  the  picture,  by 
-withholding  that  enlivening  feature  of  yearly  progress  which  seems 
the  necessary  condition  of  a  satisfactory  colonial  existence.  While 
old  societies  and  governments  feel  honoured  in  their  history  or  tradi- 
tions, a  colony  excluded  from  these  dignified  themes  is  occupied 
-with  its  prominent  feature  of  progress.  Its  imports,  its  exports,  its 
revenue,  its  population,  are  all  yearly  on  the  increase.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Australia  up  to  its  golden  era,  and  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  tables  of  the  Appendix  consists  in  the  irregularities 
introduced  into  Victorian  affairs  since  that  time.  The  adjacent 
colonies,  as  they  were  precipitated  forward  less  violently,  so  also  had 
less  of  a  reactionary  course,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  resumed 
that  comparatively  quiet  and  regular  progress  which  is  the  usual 
feature  of  a  prosperous  colonial  society. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  third  table  is,  that  Australia  after 
less  than  ten  years  of  gold  digging  has  supplied  to  the  world  no  less 
than  £111,640,000  worth  of  gold.  Although  the  quantity  produced 
by  Victoria  seems  steadily  decreasing  for  some  years  past,  namely, 
from  about  £12,000,000  yearly  in  1856  to  less  than  £9,000,000  in 
1860,  yet  from  the  colony  itself  we  have  the  most  confident  expres- 
sions of  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the  supply,  which  requires 
only  improved  mechanical  applications  to  be  made  available  to  com- 
merce. The  attractive  novelty  of  gold  mining  having  passed  away, 
it  is  not  now  so  general  a  vocation  as  formerly,  and  of  late  years, 
while  the  colony  has  been  increasing  in  population,  the  actual  work- 
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ing  miners  have  rather  diminished  in  Dumber.      The  gold  fields  are 
now  also  pleasantly  diversified  by  agricultural  and  gardening  opera- 
tions, and  by   the  vicinity  of  towns,   some  of  them  municipalise* 
and  of  very  considerable  size,  which  absorb  many  hands  in  conduct- 
ing the  various  atfairs  of  town  life.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
fields   of   New    South    Wales    show    a   still    increasing    produ< 
together  with  ati  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  mining  population. 
Not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  to  us  with  regard  to  this  great 
gold  production  is  the  tact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it  comes  to  this 
country.     A  strict  analysts  of  the  official  returns  shows  this 
the  case  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and  the  only  rivals  who  make 
any  pretence  to  dUpute  with  us  the  destination  of  the  precious  metal 
are  our  own  settlements  in  India  and  China,       After  due  allowance 
in  these  returns  for  exportation^  to  adjacent  colonies,  to  Aden, 
&c,  which  are  really   destinations  en  route  for  London,  I  find  that 
the  whole  Australian  gold  may  be  thus  distributed  : — Sent  to  foreign 
countries,  about  £300,000  ;  to  India  and  China,  £8,000,000;  to  ihr 
United  Kingdom,  the  whole  remainder  of  £103,340, 1  G 

The  fourth  table,  as  representing  the  range  of  prices  of  articles  of 
daily  use  and  of  colonial  product  ion.  gives  some  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  gold  discovery  upon  social  and  individual  life.  In  a  great 
pastoral  country  fresh  butter  brings  at  one  time  5*.  a  pound  ao*f 
milk  2 $.  6(L  a  quart.  Imagine,  also,  cabbages  rising  to  5*.  for  each 
head,  and  £400  a  year  demanded  and  obtained  as  the  rent  of  smai 
tages.  Firewood  rose  from  5*.  or  6j.  a  load  to  £4,  and  water  from  it.  to 
5 s.  a  cask.  Under  such  sudden  and  extreme  changes  in  the  prices 
of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that  society 
was  considerably  discommoded.  Even  the  very  considerable  addition? 
it  was  soon  necessary  to  make  to  salaries  and  wages,  especially  with 
those  in  the  educated  elapses,  were  for  a  time  but  scantily  adequate 
to  the  emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gold  fields  poured  a  flood 
of  wealth  into  the  colony,  and  most  branches  of  business  obtained 
a  share,  while  every  landed  proprietor  in  and  around  the  chief  centres 
of  population  and  business,  and  especially  in  Melbourne  and  itfl 
suburbs,  found  that  his  yearly  income  had  equalled  if  it  did  not  even 
considerably  exceed  the  former  amount  of  his  principal.  All  this 
extravagance,  however,  has  been  gradually  subsiding  since  the  I 
ning  or  middle  of  the  year  1854.  The  reasonable  rates  shown  in  the 
last  columns  of  the  table  are  a  sign  that  the  colony,  after  a  season  of 
extraordinarily  high  prices  not  by  any  means  favourable  to  real  pro- 
gress, is  at  length  returning  to  the  frugality  and  industry  that  will 
soon  increase  its  prosperity,  great  as  that  may  have  already  been 
from  natural  resources, 

Victoria  presents  considerable  attractions  to  our  emigi 
countrymen.  There  is  a  breadth  of  society  and  a  scale  of  comi 
not  hitherto  met  with  in  colonics.  There  is  a  general  wel!- 
thxoughoui  all  classes  such  as  is  not  found  in  older  and  more  en 
societies.  The  climate  is  just  sufficiently  warmer  than  that  oJ 
country  to  add  t\\e  \\ue  &nd  olive  to  the  agriculture,  which  in  most 
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t>ther  respects  reproduces  the  home  picture  with  no  unpleasing  like- 
ness. And  to  all  these  elements  of  ambition,  prosperity,  or  enjoy- 
ment, there  has  been  added,  for  the  last  six  years,  the  cherished  right 
and  privilege  of  a  free  self-government. 

These  colonial  liberties,  which  have  been  extended  by  the  Imperial 
concession  to  all  the  rising  settlements  of  Eastern  Australia,  have 
been  ardently  welcomed  by  the  colonists,  who,  in  the  instance  of 
Victoria,  enjoy  the  control  of  such  public  revenues  and  resources  as 
would  make  no  mean  appearance  even  among  European  states. 


Remarks  on  Table  III. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  exactness  the  quantity  of  gold 
produced  in  and  exported  from  Australia.  This  difficulty  has  arisen  mainly  from 
the  defectiveness  of  the  customs'  returns  of  the  two  great  gold-producing  colonies, 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  particularly  for  the  three  first  years  of  the  gold 
discovery,  1861—63.  The  Victorian  mines  were  extraordinarily  productive  in  the 
year  1852,  arising  chiefly  from  the  rich  deposits  that  were  found  at  Bendigo 
during  the  latter  half  of  that  year.  It  was  estimated  that  for  several  months  at 
that  time  the  production  of  the  colony  was  not  less  than  100,000  ounces  of  gold 
per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  £20,000,000  a  year.  All  this  time,  there 
was  a  ceaseless  tide  of  arriving  and  departing  colonists,  the  latter  carrying  away 
with  them  much  of  the  gold,  without  having  made  an  export  entry  at  the 
customs.  Most  of  this  gold  was  traced,  however,  by  the  record  of  its  re-export 
from  those  adjacent  colonies  to  which  it  was  taken,  principally  Tasmania  and 
South  Australia.  The  large  export  of  gold  exhibited  by  these  colonies,  which 
had  only  a  nominal  gold  production  of  their  own,  was,  of  course,  due  to  the 
Victorian  gold.  In  like  manner,  considerable  unrecorded  exportations  took  place 
to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  chiefly  to  Britain  and  the  East  Indian  and  Chinese 
ports ;  but  as  no  re-export  occurred  or  could  be  accurately  distinguished  for  such 
places,  the  estimate  in  these  cases  is  much  less  certain  than  in  the  other.  The 
Jtegistrar-General  of  Victoria  has  supplied  an  estimate  for  Victoria,  correcting 
the  defective  customs'  returns  so  far  as  reliable  data  were  before  him.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  include  the  uncertain  quantity  exported  unrecorded  to  Britain,  the 
East,  &c,  although  the  omission  is  alluded  to.  As  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  that 
Australia  has  thrown  into  the  market  of  the  world,  the  Table  here  given  will 
supply  that  want.  It  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  same  kind  made  by  the 
Australasian  delegates  for  their  Report  to  the  General  International  Congress  of 
the  year  1860. 

Another  source  of  error  connected  with  the  colonial  customs'  records  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  for  several  years  at  first,  the  gold  that  was  largely 
imported  from  Victoria  into  New  South  Wales  and  other  adjacent  colonies  was 
not  distinguished  in  these  colonies  from  gold  of  their  own  production.  In  this 
way  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  recorded  an  export  of  gold,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  was  already  recorded  at  Victoria,  as  exported  from  that  colony.  In 
this  process,  which  magnified  the  real  export,  there  was  indeed  a  compensation 
for  the  other,  which  reduced  it.  But  the  official  records  being  quite  untrustworthy, 
the  true  quantity  of  the  Australian  gold,  or  rather  an  approximation  to  it,  can 
toe  obtained  only  by  special  or  indirect  estimate,  as  follows  : — 

Victoria. — The  customs'  returns  are  given  in  one  column  of  the  Table,  but 
the  Registrar-General's  estimates  are  assumed  as  the  basis.  He  corrects  the 
earlier  valuations  of  the  gold,  which  from  local  monetary  causes  were  much  under 
the  intrinsic  value,  having  been  for  a  time,  in  1862,  as  low  as  60*.,  the  actual 
value  of  the  gold  being  about  80«.  an  ounce,  the  corrected  value  in  question. 
To  the  Registrar-General's  estimate  has  been  added  an  estimate  for  the  uncertain 
quantity  he  had  excluded.    The  total  of  this  latter  quantity  I  have  taken  from 
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I  be  Australian  delegates'  report,  I  have  given  what  was  its  probable  distribu- 
tion over  the  three  years,  1851 — 63, 
New  South  Wales.— There  is  a  steady  increase  of  quantity  here,  while  in 
ia,  for  the  lust  Ave  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution, 
Onrtfunif  returns  as  regards  the  exact  gold  production  of  this  colony  are  even  le 
reliable  than  those  of  Victoria.  At  first  the  recorded  export  showed  a  great  exo 
owing  to  large  quantities  from  Victoria  having  been  imported  without  record,  t 
again  exported  without  being  diotincruisbed  from  the  produce  proper  i 
South  Wales.  After  1854,  the  establishment  of  a  Mint  at  Sydne\ 
the  colonial  gold  produce  to  be  absorbed  for  coinage,  unduiy  diminisbe 
annual  quantity  exported,  rendering  that  quantity  no  correct  index  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  colony — to  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  thrown  into  the  general 
market.  Latterly,  as  might  be  expected,  after  the  Mint  had  supplied  the  first 
ire  of  local  demand,  the  exported  quantity  has  much  more  nearly  accorded 
with  the  actual  production,  the  coinage  exported  being  counted  as  colonial 
produce,,  while  the  poM  from  Victoria,  as  well  as  gold  from  any  other  place,  is 
carefully  distinguished.  But  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  most 
method  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  as  to  this  colony  is  to  take  the  qua 
of  gold  sent  down  from  the  various  mines  by  the  Government  sei 
M  escorts  "and  Wk  posts  "—and  to  mak»»  an  allowance  for  what  may  have  come  to  I 
shiji]iin.L(  pod  by  other  means.  In  the  earlier  years,  these  services  were  much  I 
availed  of  than  now.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  charge  at  the  . 
coinage  has  included  a  free  escort  eervioe,  so  that  fcbt  escort  returns  may  i 
held  to  represent  wry  nearly  the  total  colonial  |  and  as  but  little 

occurs  in  the  process  of  either  coinage  or  shipment,  these  returns  will  I 
enough  approximate  to  the  quantity  exported.    The  additions  made  for  i 
to  the  escort  quantities*  so  as  to  make  up  the  4i  probable  actual  amount  of  goit 
as  per  column  in  the  Table,  are — for  1861 — 52,  35  per  cent, ;  for  1853,  30  per  < 
for  1854—65,  20  per  cent. ;  for  1856—57,  15  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  later 
diminishing  ratio,  until  for  18#H)  it  is  only  6  per  cent. 

Other  Chkmta, — The  other  colonies  where  gold  is  found  are  South  An 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.     Excepting  in  the  latter  colony,  the  quantities  I 
these  colonics  are  quite  unimportant;  and  even  from  New  X<  aland,  which 
been  gold  producing  since  1857,  chiefly  iu  the  northern  pari  of  the  middle  i 
the  quantity  has  not  increased  as  was  at  first  expooted, 

The  colonial  custom  with  gold  is  to  state  the  quantity  in  ounces.  The  1 
all  tlie  gold  is  taken  at  80*.  per  ounce,  excepting  that  of  New  South 
which  is  slightly  less  pure  than  the  rest,  and  which  is  taken  at  77*.  per  on 
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The  Bankrupt   Laws  of  Belgium.     By  M.   Corr-Vander* 
m.EREN,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  at  Brussels. 

I  owe  the  privilege  of  attending  this  distinguished  assembly  to  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  *L  International  Association  for  Cua 
Reforms,"  established  by  the  Free  Trade  Congress  held  at  Bru 
in  I806;  I  have  Wen  delegated  here  by  the  Central  Committee 
that  Association.     To  fulfil  the  mission  with  which  I  an 
and  to  show  how  the  question  of  commercial  law  has  come  into 
province  of  our  free  trade  association,  I  must  ask  permission  to 
a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Engaged  in  the  battle  for  free  trade  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
we  took  advantage  of  the  constitutional  liberties  which  we  so  hap- 
pily eujoy  in  Belgium  to  agitate  that  great  question  upon  the 
tini'iiL     In  1847,  we  got  up  an  international  l  -,  M  le  can< 

des  economistes"  where  were   discussed    the  principles  of  politii 
economy  iu  their  applications  to  international  eommeroe. 
severed  in  the  teaching  of  those  principles  until  1856,  when  we 
her  another  and  a  more  important  congress,  M  le  congret  pour 
reformes  dauanieres"     In   this  latter  congress  we  dlaCtt—fti  be* 
several  hundred  members,  gathered  from  various  countries,  the  1 
practical  means  to  reform  the  customs'  tariffe  in  every  cou 
congress  gave  birth   to  our   international  association,    which 
placed  iu  the  hands  of  a  central   committee  established  at  B 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  its  objects,  and  the  power  to  000 
proper   time,  its  future  meetings.     The  unsettled  state  of  Eu 
interfered  very  much  with   the  workings  of  this  committee;  m« 
while,  a  Belgian  association,  of  which  I   was  also  named  prr 
continued   with    unabated  vigour  its  peaceful  agitation.      After  fife 
years,  during  which  this  association  held  meetings  all  over  Belgium, 
the  public  mind  linn  been   eou verted  to  free  trade.      Our  tariff 
been  considerably  reformed,  and  our  chambers  of  commerr 
claiming  the  complete  suppression  of  all  customs.      Thus, 
tion  of  free  trade  iu   Belgium  has  now  entered  upon  its  lasi 
and  the  international  central   committee  »lved  to  court 

1862,  a  third  congress,  which  will   have  to  .titer  tain  the  greai 
tion  of  the  total  suppression  of  customs  in  all  countries 
national   association   will   thus  become    virtually    one   for  finau< 
reform. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  congress  of  1856,  au  Irish  barrisi 
a  countryman  of  yours,  Mr,  Dix  Button,  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  tribunals  of  commerce.  This  important  question  was  well 
handled  by  Mr.  Huttou  ;  the  resolutions  proposed  by  him  were  voted, 
and  the  congress  referred  to  our  association   the   qm  <  jithr 

advocated  by  this  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  bar.  It  is  in  tte 
performance  of  the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  us  that  the  Brussels 
committee  sent  me  here.  I  regret  that  they  did  not  choose  a 
competent  person  to  represent  them  upon  this  occasion. 
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I  have  not  made  law  my  special  study,  I  have  passed  my  life  in 
commercial  pursuits ;  owing  to  that  fact,  I  have  been  returned 
several  times  as  judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Brussels,  and 
K  have  been  lately  again  called  to  the  same  office  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  merchants  of  that  city.  I  must  claim  your  indulgence 
fbr  my  insufficiency  in  the  English  language,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  respects.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  practical  workings  of  the  bankrupt  laws  of  Belgium.  My 
demonstration  will  necessarily  be  incomplete,  and  in  order  to  give 
any  additional  information  that  may  be  required,  I  put  myself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  section  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  any  ques- 
tions that  may  be  put  to  me  respecting  the  internal  workings  of  the 
Belgian  Tribunals  of  Commerce. 

In  1830,  when  Belgium,  after  a  bloody  contest,  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence, a  national  assembly,  perfectly  independent,  and  in  the 
absence  of  royalty,  discussed  clause  by  clause  a  constitution  which 
forms  the  basis  of  those  political  institutions  which  insure  to  her 
people  the  enjoyment  and  the  blessings  of  perfect  constitutional 
freedom. 

(1)  The  civil  and  commercial  laws  of  Belgium,  like  those  of  a 
great  portion  of  Europe,  have  their  basis  in  the  great  body  of  statute 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Code  Napoleon."  Those  laws,  parti- 
cularly the  commercial  laws,  have  been  modified  in  many  respects  so 
as  to  make  them  suitable  to  the  country,  and  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  disputes  arising  out  of  trading  and 
commercial  transactions,  the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
tribunals  of  commerce,  in  such  places  as  the  Government  shall,  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  mercantile  business  in  the  district,  see  fit 
to  determine.  The  laws  for  the  organization  of  these  tribunals  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Commerce.  The  object  of  their  forma- 
tion is,  to  secure  a  readier  and  shorter  mode  of  determining  questions 
arising  out  of  commercial  transactions,  as  also  to  provide  a  tribunal 
which,  not  being  so  fettered  with  forms  as  the  other  tribunals,  may 
also  take  into  consideration  those  principles  and  customs  of  trade 
which  are  best  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  are  them- 
selves daily  and  continually  employed  in  commercial  transactions* 
The  tribunal  is  composed  of  a  president,  and  of  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  eight  judges,  whose  services  are  purely  honorary.  The 
president  is  chosen  from  among  the  old  judges,  and  must  be  at  least 
forty  years  of  age.  The  judges  are  elected  for  two  years  by  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  chief  merchants  and  traders  in  the  locality, 
from  a  list  prepared  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  approved 
of  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  judges,  as  also  the  supple- 
mentary judges,  belonging  to  the  tribunals  of  Belgium,  must  be  of 
the  age  of  thirty  years  at  least,  and  have  been  actively  employed  in 
trade,  with  honour  and  success,  for  at  least  five  years.  The  regis* 
/trar  and  bailiffs  of  the  court  are  nominated  by  the  King. 

The  intervention  of  solicitors,  in  proceedings  before  the  tribunals 
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of  commerce,  is  forbidden ;  but  in  other  respects  the  proceeding*  J 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  civil   tribunals.     The 
judgment   of    the    court    must    be   delivered    in    the    prese 
three  judges  at   1ea*t7   including  the   president.      The   tribuu 
commerce  determine,  without  appeal,  actions  in  which  the 
sought  to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  20O0 
principal  (£80);  beyond  that  sum,  an  appeal  may  be  broi 
the  ordinary  courts  of  appeal,  as  the  tribunals  of  eon 
the  same  relation   to  matters  of  trade  as  the  tribunals   of  premUrc 
instance  do  to  civil  matter-. 

The  tribunals  of  commerce  can  alone  take  cognisance : — {1)  of  aU 
disputes  relative  to  engagements  and  transactions  between  men 
traders,  and  bankers  :  (2)   of  disputes  between  all  partial  rein  tit 
acts  of  commerce ;   (3)  of  actions  against  factors,  and 
clerks  or  servants,  in  matters  relating  to  the  trade   in   which 
merchant    is   engaged ;   (4)  of  relating    to    failures, 

ruptcies,  and  insolvencies.  Their  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  the 
matters  which  they  are  competent  to  determine  is  co-ex  icnsi  to  with 
that  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  aiToudissement,  except  where  there 
may  be  more  than  one  tribunal  of  commerce  within  the  arrondissc- 
meut,  in  which  case  the  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
ex  te  nds  i  s  pre  peril  tad .  I  n  arr  a  n  d  i  sse  m  e  u  t  s  w  here  no  tribunal  of  coci- 
merce  exists  (he  tribunal  of  premiere  instance  performs  the  functus 
attributed  fto  the  tribunal  of  commei  rding  to  the  laws  which 

regulate  the  qm  -lions  cognizable  by  these  tribunals.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  people  in  this  country,  I  have  even  remarked  it  amongst 
the  members  of  Parliament,  when  I  was  examined  before  a  Committee 
of  that  House,  that  the  Belgian  tribunals  of  commerce  are  mire 
chambers  of  arbitration,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  those  tribunals  are 
royal  courts  of  justice,  possessing  jurisdiction  and  executive  power 
equal  to  the  highest  courts  of  the  State ;  their  judges  sit  in  robes,  at 
do  those  of  the  other  courts.  They  administer  ju slice  in  the  Dame 
of  the  King.  The  Code  de  Commerce,  which  rules  the  jurii 
of  this  court,  was  promulgated  in  1807,  A  section  of  Uiia" 
always  been  devoted  to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  Belgium,  but 
original  text  was  replaced  by  a  law  on  failures,  bankrup 
insolvencies,  voted  by  the  Belgian  Legislature  on  the  18th  of  Ap 
1851,  which  forms  now  the  third  section  of  the  code,  and  is  a 
improvement  upon  the  former  enactments  of  the  Code 
The  objects  in  modifying  the  old  section  were  to  simplify, 
thereby  to  obtain  economy  of  time  and  money.  T> 
has  proved  that  those  objects  have  been  admirably  realized. 

According  to  the  present  bankrupt  laws  of  Belgium,  every  merchant 
or  trader  who  ceases  to  pay  his  debts  is,  by  that  fact  alone,  tan 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  state  of  bankruptcy  is  declared  by  a  judgment  of  the 
of  Commerce  ;  it  declares  the  cessation  of  payments  by  the 
either  upon  the  admission  of  the  faci  <>f  bin  having  ceased 
ments  being  laid  before  the  court  by  the  bankrupt  himself,  oi 
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written  request  proving  the  same  fact  put  before  the  court  by  one  or 
more  of  his  creditors,  or  by  the  initiative  of  the  court  when  the  ces- 
sation of  payments  comes  to  their  knowledge  by  bills  being  protested 
or  any  other  facts  proving  sufficiently  the  state  of  insolvency. 

The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  receives  from  the  competent  autho- 
rities every  month  a  list  of  all  the  bills  protested  in  their  arron- 
dissement. 

By  the  judgment  declaring  the  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  tribunal 
names  one  or  more  curateurs,  or  assignees,  to  whom  is  confided  the 
conduct  of  all  the  operations  ;  it  delegates  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  who  is  specially  charged  with  the  surveillance  and  direction  of 
the  assignee,  who  is  previously  authorized  by  this  juge-commi&saire 
in  every  act  of  his  administration. 

The  juge-commissaire  reports  to  the  Tribunal,  and  deliberates 
-with  the  sitting  judges  upon  every  case  where  the  interest  of  the 
ostate  may  be  engaged  ;  he  presides  over  every  assembly  held  in 
reference  to  the  bankruptcy  confided  to  his  charge. 

By  the  same  judgment  the  court  fixes  the  dates  on  which  the. 
creditors  are  to  furnish  their  accounts,  and  on  which  those  accounts 
are  to  be  admitted  or  discussed.  The  first  of  those  meetings  must 
take  place  within  twenty  days. 

All  accounts  admitted  or  disputed  must  be  dealt  with  in  open 
court ;  every  creditor  whose  account  is  admitted  as  correct  has  a 
right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  debates. 

Wherever  there  is  any  appearance  of  fraud,  or  even  neglect  in 
keeping  proper  books,  the  tribunal  may,  by  the  same  judgment,  order 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  bankrupt ;  and  the  tribunal  may 
by  the  same  or  another  judgment,  when  acts  are  discovered  which 
prove  that  the  bankrupt  had  in  reality  ceased  his  payments  at  an 
earlier  period,  fix  the  state  of  bankruptcy  at  that  period,  so  as  it 
does  not  go  back  more  than  six  months  from  the  declaration  of  the 
bankruptcy. 

The  assignee,  after  taking  an  oath  before  the  juge-commissaire 
to  execute  with  integrity  the  mission  which  he  receives  from  the 
court,  proceeds  with  the  judge,  accompanied  by  a  commis-grejjier,  (a 
registrar-clerk,)  to  take  possession  of  the  estate. 

If  a  detailed  inventory  of  all  the  assets  cannot  be  made  out  in  one 
day,  the  judge  orders  everything  to  be  put  under  the  seal  of  the 
court  in  his  presence. 

In  three  or  four  days  after  this  a  regular  inventory  is  made  out  in 
presence  of  the  judge,  who  gives  over  the  estate  into  the  safe  keep* 
ing  of  the  assignee.  The  bankrupt  is  summoned  to  be  present 
during  all  these  operations,  and  he  is  obliged  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation in  his  power  that  may  be  required  from  him  ;  he  must,  and 
any  of  his  family  or  his  clerks  or  servants  may,  be  put  to  his  oath 
by  the  judge  as  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  whole  of  his 
assets  have  been  given  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

The  means  for  the  winding-up  of  the  concern  are  carefully 
examined.    In  order  to  save  expense  of  warehouse  and  house  rent. 
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the  immediate  sale  of  the  property  by  auction  or 
generally  considered  the  be*t.  The  sale  must  be  authcrim  »r 
a  judgment  of  the  court,  given  upon  the  report  of  the  /if*  — 
missaire. 

The  judgment  declaring  a  bankruptcy  is  brought  to  the  kaoskeA 
of  the  parties  interested  by  the  public  papers,  by  placard*,  aalte 
circular  letters,  which  are  addressed  to  ail  those  who  may  be  kaflft 
by  i 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  creditors,  the  bankrupt  may,  p*  ie 
thinks  proper,  make  proposals  to  compound  with  them,  or,  m  vrcaQ 
it,  to  obtain  a  concordat.     The  creditors,  after  discussion  ef  I 
propositions,  vote  upon  them.     The   intention  of   the 
agree  to  a  concordat  must  be  expressed  by  a  majority  in  j 
and  three-fourths  in  amount,  of  the  whole  body. 

The  concordat  is  not  perfect  without  the  sanction  of  thee 
when  this  sanction  of  the  court  is  obtained,  the  assignee  gifts  is  ha 
account  and  the  bankruptcy  la  terminated.  If  (he  composing*  «f 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  bankrupt  has  not  been  accepted  bvait 
creditors,  or  fails  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  wart*  the  J 
ceeds  with  the  definitive  liquidation  of  the  eerato.  The  law 
that  nil  money*  received  by  the  curateur  must  be  itnrae 
at  interest  at  the  caisse  des  consignations*  an  office  beioagisf  is I 
Government  Treasury.  The  liquidation  being  at  an  end,  da/ssf- 
cominissaire,  after  vcrifieation  and  a  strict  an* lit  .-coantcflhi 

the  personal  account  of  the  curateur  being  tax  Oil  by  the  court,  cs* 
venee   a  general  meeting  of  die  creditors,   wh< 
detailed  report  of  nil  the  transactions  of  the  bankruptcy  ;  the  uefiisfi 
are  heard  in  any  observatioDS  which  they  may  wish  to  otfor ;  if 
object  ions  are  prod  need  they  sign  the  prods-verbal  of  the  i 
by  which  they  give  a  discharge  in  full  to  the  assignee.     At 
litter  meeting  the  judge  consults  the  creditors  as   to  the 
whether  the  bankrupt  should  or  not  be  declared  excusable  ay  th 
court  ;  this  word  able"  coi  responds,  I   suppose,  with  wW  1 

believe  is  called   here  a  certificate  ;  whatever  may  be  the  Opinio*  si 
the  creditors,  the  question  of  excusability  remains  with  the  court 

If  the  bankrupt  is  declared  excusable,  the  creditors  lose  all  HUB* 
right  to  imprison  him  for  whatever  balance  he  may 
debtor  for.     If  he  is  declared  non-excusable  they  rood 
rights  against  him,  including  that  of  imprisonment  for 
each  one  of  his  creditors  may  exercise  for  the  amount 
to  them.     The  bankruptcy  laws  of  Belgium  are  very  lenient ! 
those  who  are  only  unfortunate,  but  they  give  most  energetic  I 
of  punishing  fraud.     If  at  any  future  period,  a  bankrur 
better  fortune,  pays  his  creditors  the  whole  amount  of  his  debt*,  wisi 
interest,  the  law  sanctions  his  reinstatement  in  all  his  rights, 

One  of  the  judges  of  the  Brussels  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is  mmef 
everv  three  months  to  perform  the  duties  of  J  ugr~eomims*am  m  si 
the  bankruptcies  declared  during  that  period.  I  have  had  tftsi 
duties  to  perform  in  Brussels  during  the  months  of  Hey,  Ja 
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July,  1861.  The  court  of  Brussels  declared  in  that  period  twenty- 
four  bankruptcies,  all  of  which  were  confided  to  my  direction,  besides 
forty-three  others  which  were  given  over  to  me  from  judges  whose 
time  was  up.  When  a  bankruptcy  shows  no  assets  whatever,  not 
even  the  £8  or  £10  which  are  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  work- 
ing it,  it  is  immediately  closed  by  a  judgment  of  the  court ;  and 
the  effects  of  bankruptcy  having  thus  ceased,  the  bankrupt  becomes 
again  liable  to  be  sued  and  imprisoned  for  debt  by  any  one  of  his 
creditors.  Of  the  forty-three  cases  handed  over  to  me  from  my  pre- 
decessor by  judgment  of  the  court,  thirty-seven  are  concluded,  and 
the  court  has  pronounced  upon  the  excusability  of  each  of  these ; 
the  six  remaining  cases  are  impeded  by  various  incidents,  such  as 
law-suits,  out-standing  debts,  or  assets  in  foreign  countries,  &c.  Of 
the  twenty-four  new  cases  declared  during  my  period  of  three  months, 
five  were  closed  for  want  of  assets,  six  have  been  regularly  wound 
up  and  definitively  disposed  of;  the  thirteen  remaining  still  under 
my  direction  are  progressing,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases 
-where  complicated  incidents  interfere,  I  hope  to  have  them  all  closed 
and  wound-up  in  the  course  of  another  month. 

The  new  bankrupt  laws  of  Belgium  now  practised  for  ten  years 
have  produced  great  economy  of  time  and  money  ; — so  much  so  that 
the  President  of  the  Brussels  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  in  his  report  to 
the  electors  on  the  12th  of  March  last,  recommended  strongly  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  legal  liquidation.  "The  expenses,"  said  he, 
"of  the  working  out  of  a  bankruptcy  case  are  very  moderate,  and  we 
think  that  it  would  be  much  to  the  interest)of  honest  dealing  (except, 
perhaps,  in  cases  of  large  establishments  where  the  law  of'sursis9 
may  be  applicable,)  and  far  more  desirable,  to  have  recourse  to 
this  judicial  mode  of  liquidation,  than  to  those  amicable  and  private 
arrangements  wherein  the  most  pressing  creditors  generally  obtain 
special  advantages  over  the  others,  and  which  we  see  in  almost  all 
cases  end  in  disastrous  results. 

I  shall  conclude  by  one  observation :  we  are  labouring  to  suppress 
custom  houses,  to  adopt  uniform  weights  and  measures,  to  remove  all 
restrictions  on  international  relations ;  we  are  labouring,  in  fact,  to 
promote  commercial  intercourse  and  feelings  of  brotherhood  between 
all  nations  by  assimilating  their  interests.  The  uniformity  of  com- 
mercial laws — so  happily  introduced  into  the  programme  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science — is  another 
and  a  most  important  link  in  this  golden  chain  of  harmony  and  peace 
between  nations,  which  the  promoters  of  free  trade  and  of  free  insti- 
tutions are  endeavouring  to  put  together.  International  uniformity 
of  commercial  laws  is  the  corollary  of  free  trade. 

I  recollect  some  years  ago  having  produced  at  one  of  our  free  trade 
meetings,  as  an  example  for  Belgium  to  imitate,  a  little  sixpenny 
book  containing  the  British  tariff,  whereas  at  that  time  our  tariff 
formed  a  frightful  folio  volume,  with  additional  supplements. 

I  know  very  little  of  the  commercial  laws  of  Great  Britain,  but  I 
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am  informed  that  to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  them,  I  should \aa* 
study  more  folio  volumes  than  one — a  task  -which  would  be  oat «di 
reach  of  a  commercial  man. 

We  have  profited  by  the  example  given  by  yoar  sixpenny  till; 
our  folio  volume  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  prog 
during  it  to  nothing.     I  have  here   in   my  baud  u  six 
our  own  containing  the  commercial  laws  of  Belgium,  which  loaWfc 
you  in  return  as  an  example  which  may,  at  alt  event**  in  it*  form,  U 
useful  for  you  to  consul*  t» 

If  every  country  had,  like  Belgium,  a  fixed  code  of  commewe,  (k 
merchant  could  thus  obtain  for  sixpence  the  means  of  acquiring  «a» 
knowledge  of  the  tftWl  which  govern  his  operations  in  trade, ill 
which  would  serve  him  as  a  guide  to  his  transactions,  not  cult  it  a* 
own  country,  but  also  in  foreign  countries  to  which  he  trade*;  aai 
commercial  law  would  no  longer  be  the  exclusive  monopoly  af 
lawyers. 


Extension    of  Bonding    Privileges.       By    George 

Secretary  to  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce 

The  privilege  of  bonding  articles  liable  to  the  payment  of  c 
duties— that  is,  of  allowing  the  payment  of  such  duties  to  be  < 
till   the   articles    themselves   are    required    for    retell 
certain  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  the  Exchequer  from  loa»c 
fraud,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to   the   trading  commai 
and  indirectly  to  the  whole  population.     It  is  obvious  that  if  ai 
chant  sells  in  the  course  of  a  year  articles  chargeable  with  cu«tcwaV 
duty  to  the  amount  of,  say,  £1000,  by  the  postponement  of  tin 
ment  of  the  duty  till  the  time,  or  immediately  befV  tne,«f 

disposing  of  the  goods  and  receiving  payment  ibr  them,  he  will  nsfi 
at  his  disposal  an  additional  amount  of  capital  proportionate  u>  i 
duty  so  deferred,  whereby  his  commercial  transactions  maybe  j 
developed,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  himself  and  his  i 
generally,  without  any  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue. 

This    privilege   is  enjoyed    by  about    eighty    existing    ] 
England  and  Wales,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Customs'  I 
Bonding  Act,  I860,  has  been  extended  to  some  inland  towns. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  whether  these  pririlegra, 
even  the  full  privileges  of  a  port,  might  not  with  great  propriety  1 
extended  to  all  inland  towns  of  sulncieut  commercial  importance 
which  are  situate  on  rivers  navigable  by  seagoing  ve> 

The  city  of  Worcester  may  be  mentioned    as    a  case  in  potflt. 
During  the  summer  of  1860  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commartr 
procured  returns  from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  that  i 
showed  an  annual  consumption  of  customable  articles 
which  amounted  to  upwards  of  £95,000. 
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£  s.  d. 

Tea 22,652  2  8 

Coffee 1,006  3  9 

Sugar 11,087  10  0 

Raisins,  &c 2,717  0  0 

Wines  and  spirits 27,140  0  8 

General  returns  from  grocers  .....  29,950  0  0 

Spices,  pepper,  drugs,  and  jewellery     .     .  515  0  0 


£95,067  17 


A  memorial  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Treasury,  stating, 
among  other  things,  that  Worcester  was  situate  on  the  river  Severn, 
which  is  navigated  by  seagoing*  vessels  of  150  tons  up  to,  and  twelve 
miles  above,  Worcester  Bridge  ;  that  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  city  had  lately  increased,  but  its  further  extension  had  been 
checked  by  the  want  of  power  to  bond  goods  ;  referring  to  the  salt 
trade  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Droitwich,  the  supply  of  which  is 
known  to  be  of  first  quality,  and  in  quantity  practically  unlimited, 
and  to  the  practicability  of  vessels  bringing  foreign  cargoes  to 
Worcester  returning  laden  with  salt  ;  explaining  still  further  the 
favourable  position  of  the  city  as  the  centre  of  the  system  of  railway 
-communication  between  the  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  districts  of 
South  Wales  and  Herefordshire,  the  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Wolver- 
hampton and  Staffordshire,  and  the  metropolis. 

The  memorial  next  set  forth  the  expense  and  needless  risk  in- 
curred by  merchants  in  removing  goods  held  by  them  in  bond  at 
^Gloucester,  London,  or  other  privileged  ports  ;  in  conclusion,  sub- 
mitting that  the  amount  of  customs'  duties  above  stated  justified  the 
application  for  the  privilege  of  bonding  being  extended  to  that  city 
under  the  provisions  of  the  recent  Act. 

The  then  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Laing,  admitted  that 
Worcester  had  shown  a  sufficient  consumption  of  customable  articles 
to  give  it  a  locus  standi  under  the  Act,  and  promised  to  submit  the 
-application  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  who,  however,  eventu- 
ally refused  to  accede  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial. 

One  consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things  is,  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Worcester  and  other  towns  similarly  situated  are  obliged 
to  have  warehouses  at  Gloucester  or  elsewhere  ;  and  a  case  came 
recently  to  my  knowledge  of  a  consignment  of  goods  directed  to 
the  bonded  vaults  in  Gloucester  of  a  wine  merchant  in  Worcester, 
-which,  passing  in  due  course  through  Worcester,  was  retained  by  the 
railway  authorities  at  Worcester  railway  station,  and  delivered  at 
the  vaults  in  Worcester.  The  mistake  was,  however,  immediately 
discovered,  and  the  goods  at  once  reloaded  and  sent  on  to  Gloucester  ; 
otherwise,  as  the  duty  had  not  been  paid,  the  merchant  might  have 
been  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  transaction. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  promote 
xather  than  check  the  development  of  trade,  and  especially  in  any 
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district  offering  combined  facilities  of  land  and  water  carriage  ,i 
it  is  manifest  how  great  a  stimulus  would  be  afforded  in  the  < 
mentioned  if  goods  were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  direct  * 
without  being  previously  lauded  for  payment  of  duty,  and 
shipped* 

There  may  be  an  objection  raised  that  the  passage  up  a  rmr 
would  afford  facilities  for  smuggling  ;  but  this  is  easily  gmnfat 
against  in  the  passage  to  Gloucester,  and  also  to  the  port  of  Goal*. 
and  other  inland  places;  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  am 
right*  should  not  be  extended  to  all  inland  towns  similarly  situated. 

In  conclusion,  this  meeting  is  respectfully  requested  to  strrneuVa 
the  hands  of  those  interested  in  the  development  of  the  eoeunatM 
interests  of  the  kingdom  by  passing  a  resolution  to  the  fbDewhg 
effect  s — 

"That  the  present  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  wife- 
housing  of  customable  articles  under  bond  tend  to  prevent  tfe 
development  of  trade,  and  press  with  especial  and  undue  wrrgit  m 
those  inland  towns  which  possess  direct  communication  with  the  *» 
by  navigable  rivers  or  canals."  * 


On  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  China  and  Japan,  and  the  N**+* 
sit//  of  a  Jo  hit  JVihunal  to  counteract  the  Evils  a/J5xtre- 
territoriality.  By  D.  J.  MaCGOWAK,  M,l\,  Dele* 
Shanghai  Branch  of  the  Roy al  Asiatic  Soci< 


A  REVIEW  of  the  history  of  the  hoary  and  colossal  empire  < 
East,  from  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  in  1842,  to  the  treaty  < 
suggests  matters  of  grave  consideration  to  merchants,  ph 
pisis,  and  statesmen  :  and  having  resided  in  China  during 
period  in  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  tilling  for  a  time  the  elk 
of  United  States'  consul,  and  publishing  a  newspaper  in  the  Chines 
language,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Chro 
and  the  adjacent  countries  to  special  consideration  in  view  of  tfcft 
anomalous  position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  our  greater  strength. 
By  the  former  treaty,  China  was  brought  for  the  first  time  fflfr 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  Christendom,  when  she  submitted  ic  the 
applications  of  the  principles  which  control  Christian  nations  in  Atk 
intercourse  with  Mahomedan  Powers  ;  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
sovereignty  so  far  as  to  admit  of  extra-territorial ity — that  us  la  MJ, 
to  concede  to  resident  British  subjects  exemption  from  her  authority 
A  few  months  later  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
claimed  and  obtained  the  same  privilege.  In  the  treaties  l 
negotiated  with  Japan  and  Siam,  our  diplomatists  obtained  like  < 
cessions,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  without  something  like  i 
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For  example,  Sir  John  Bowring  states,  "  The  most  difficult  part  of 
my  negotiations  was  the  emancipation  of  British  subjects  from  sub- 
jection to  Siamese  authority."  In  accordance  with  their  treaty 
stipulations,  England,  the  United  States,  and  France  successively 
appointed  consuls  empowered  to  exercise  judicial  jurisdiction  over 
their  respective  subjects.  Unhappily  this  substituted  jurisdiction  has 
been  so  imperfectly  exercised  that  the  concession  has  proved  dis- 
astrous to  China,  and  a  great  impediment  to  healthful  intercourse- 
mercantile,  political,  and  moral.  This  having  been  the  case  when 
foreigners  were  restricted  to  a  few  isolated  districts,  what  may  be 
expected  now  that  the  whole  empire  has  been  thrown  open  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  three  "  Treaty  Powers  "  were  not  indifferent  to 
the  obligations  which  their  assumption  imposed.  The  British  Go- 
vernment organized  a  consular  system,  fully  adapted  to  avert  from 
China  the  evils  which  extra- territoriality  entails  ;  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  and  the  possession  of  Hong 
Kong,  this  much  was  specially  incumbent  on  her.  France,  having 
then  very  few  subjects  in  China  of  a  character  likely  to  injure  the 
natives,  had  little  need  of  consulships  ;  all  that  her  circumstances 
called  for  she  accomplished.  Hitherto  the  United  States  had  in- 
trusted consular  power  to  non-salaried  officers — mercantile  gentlemen, 
to  whom  the  fees  of  the  office  were  no  object.  This  system,  always 
objectionable,  became  impracticable  when  Congress,  in  carrying  out 
the  treaty  stipulations,  invested  consuls  with  a  large  degree  of  judicial 
authority.  Accordingly  provision  was  made  for  salaried  consuls, 
-whose  legal  powers  were  ample  for  every  emergency.  The  new 
arrangement  however  proved  most  defective,  and  not  only  were  the 
salaries  inadequate  to  secure  the  continued  services  of  suitable  men, 
but  means  were  wanting  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  functions  of 
their  office,  there  being  neither  interpreters,  constables,  nor  prisons 
properly  provided  ;  hence  fraudulent  and  lawless  Americans  often 
transgressed  with  impunity.  This  induced  British  subjects  fre- 
quently when  detected  in  crime  to  claim  American  citizenship, 
puzzling  the  mandarins  and  baffling  the  consuls.  These  were  minor 
sources  of  injury  to  the  Chinese.  It  was  from  the  subjects  of  Powers 
which  had  no  treaty  with  the  Chinese  that  she  suffered  most.  A 
proper  consular  system  entails  an  expenditure  which  only  an  exten- 
sive commerce  can  maintain,  yet  as  all  mercantile  Powers  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  wrenched  from  China  by  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  the  non-treaty  powers  appointed  consuls  also 
from  among  foreign  merchants,  who  were  powerless  with  regard  to 
the  detection  of  crime,  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  offenders; 
even  within  the  precincts  of  the  port  where  offences  were  committed  ; 
and  of  course  beyond  the  ports,  through  a  vast  extent  of  seaboard, 
each  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Before  the  Chinese 
all  nationalities  professed  to  be  British,  and  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  that  dread  power  paralysed  what  little  authority  the 
mandarins  on  the  coast  possessed. 

Hence,  during  the  period  in  question,  China  has  been  the  prey  of 
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pirates  and  brigands  iVom  all  parts  of  Christendom.  The  proximity 
of  Macao,  am!,  (ruth  compels  me  to  add,  the  unwillingness  of  ho* 
local  authority  to  res  [rain  its  subjects,  caused  the  Portugm 
become  depredator!  beyond  all  other  foreigners.  One  of  the  dis- 
astrous resdlls  of  the  first  war  with  England  was  the  discovery  by 
the  Chinese  of  the  impotence  of  their  rulers.  Multitudes  were 
consequently  soOO  arrayed  against  the  government,  particularly  on 
the  seaboard,  where  weakness  and  incapacity  were  most  palpable. 
Piratical  Chine>e  Mi  same  so  numerous  as  almost  to  destroy  the 

coasting  trade;  poor  fishermen  even  were  not  exempt  from  spoliation. 
As  a  corrective  of  this  evil,  native  merchants  paid  liberally  for 
foreign  convoy.  The  junks  sailing  in  large  fleets  wen-  able  t«» 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  merchant  vessel  at  n  moderate  elm 
each,  an  arrangement  which  for  a  time  was  mutually  advantageous. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Macao  lorchas,  or  sloop** 
manned  to  a  great  extent  by  Manilla  men  or  Cantonese,  competing 
with  the  square-rigged  vessels,  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  convoying 
trade.  Abuses  soon  became  rife,  causing  mariners,  fishermen,  nnd 
coast  taudcrs  to  sigh  for  the  times  when  native  pirates  pursued 

comparatively  harmless   vocation.     The  unfortunate   people  were 
before  scourged  with  whips,  now  with  scorpions.      Smuggling  also, 
the  never-ceasing  vice  of  foreigners,  assumed  a  systematic  h»rni  it 
the  non-consular  ports.     Lorchanmi  often  dictated  to  cu-t<  m-honse 
officers  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  Chinese  fleet  of 
which  they  bad   taken    charge,  reserving    to    themselves    tin 
abated*     While  intimidating  the  mandarins  ashore,  they  practised  ex- 
tortion on  their  pro&ffis,     h  eeased  to  he  optional  with  native  crafl 
to  employ  convoys — they  wire  not  at  liberty  to  decline  prot* 
nor  were  they  consulted  as  to  the  amount  they  were  to  pay.      From 
this  the  transit  ion   to  piracy,  robbery,  and  murder  at  sea  was  easy, 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  like  crimes  on  land.      Whole  villages 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  men  butchered,  and  the  women  viol 
Chinese   officers  who   attempted    to  thwart   these  buccaneer- 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  captured  and  held  to  ransom.      The  DUB 
unoffending  Chinamen  who  had  keen  put  to  death,  sunroof  them  V 
in  a  diabolical  manner,  would  not  be  credited  if  told.     Much  of  my 
surgical  practice  has  been  due  to  those  piracies   and  forays.     As 
regards  property,  there  has  keen  a  corresponding  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  natives.     No  device  for  raffling  moneys  or  supplies 
was  left  untried.     The  poor  man's  store  oi  yams,  his  dried  t 
fuel  stored  up  for  winter's  use,  have  not  been  spared— the  last  fowl  or 
goat  of  the  solitary  islander  has  been  carried  off  by  the   insatiable 
foreigner.      The  fisheries  were    subjected  to  heavy  charges  and  a 
coercive  protection.     Adventurers  who  could  not  command  a  lorchs 
fitted  up  native  boats  carrying  on    depredations    in    e>  marie*   and 
rivers.     Others  opened  offices  in  small  towns  for  the  sale  of  passes 
which  boats  crossing  from  headland  to  headland  were  compelled  to 
possess,  in  order  to  escape    greater   extortion  when    under  weigh. 
Not  a  small  part  of  the  wrong  perpetrated  in  this  way  was  by  tt 
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under  foreign  protection  and  in  foreign  habiliments.  In  such  fear 
are  Portuguese  held  that  few  possess  courage  to  withstand  even  their 
effigies.  About  nine-tenths  of  these  harpies  were  foreigners,  the 
balance  being  composed  of  vagabonds  from  almost  every  maritime 
state  under  heaven,  representing  almost  every  class  in  society.  In 
my  capacity  as  American  consul  I  was  often  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion by  the  mandarins  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  parties  who  were 
oppressing  the  people.  These  functionaries  are  in  constant  dread  of 
provoking  the  ire  of  foreign  Powers,  and  fear  to  take  action  lest  they 
should  be  found  committing  a  mistake.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
restrict,  as  was  contemplated,  all  intercourse  to  the  consular  ports, 
these  lawless  proceedings  would  have  been  comparatively  limited : 
but  foreign  commerce  which  included  at  some  places  kidnapping  for 
the  coolie  trade,  and  in  all  places  smuggling,  competes  so  successfully 
with  that  of  the  natives  as  to  secure  almost  the  entire  coasting 
traffic. 

It  will  be  seen  that  China  is  exposed,  throughout  her  entire  coast  of 
more  than  2000  miles,  to  the  evils  which  her  helplessness  invites.  Being 
personally  cognizant  of  this  state  of  things,  I  felt  bound  to  remonstrate 
in  1857  against  the  contemplated  opening  of  all  China  to  foreigners 
without  restrictions  of  any  kind.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  war, 
governments,  the  press,  chambers  of  commerce,  entire  Christendom, 
aimed  to  secure  unrestricted  travel  and  residence  in  China,  demand- 
ing privileges  not  even  accorded  to  the  children  of  the  soil.  I 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  pamphlet  that  if  such  conditions  were 
wrung  from  China  it  would  bo  detrimental  to  every  foreign  interest 
as  well  as  destructive  to  the  natives.  That  an  unconditional  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  foreigners  would  cause  the  horrid  bar- 
barities which  have  devastcd  the  coasts  to  be  re-enacted  in  the 
interior ;  that  adventurers  who  shoot  down  Chinamen  with  no  more 
compunction  than  if  they  were  pheasants,  would  go  farther  and 
travel  faster  than  consul,  merchant,  and  missionary.  That  rape, 
robberies,  and  murder,  would  extend  up  her  far-reaching  rivers, 
along  her  interminable  network  of  canals,  on  the  surface  of  her  broad 
lakes,  and  through  every  navigable  watercourse.  And  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  assassination  of  the  peaceful  traveller,  massacres, 
foreign  intervention,  blockades  and  wars,  would  be  sure  to  follow,  to 
the  injury  of  every  foreign  interest.  To  avert  from  China  and 
western  nations  these  impending  calamities,  I  proposed  a  system  of 
passports,  that  irresponsible  and  improper  persons  might  be  debarred 
from  privileges  so  easily  abused.  That  system  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  allied  ambassadors,  and  has  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  These  passports  will  prove,  to  some  extent,  a  check  to  the 
extension  of  the  evils  I  have  described  ;  but  indifference  on  the  part 
of  Chinese  officials,  and  the  unscrupulous  audacity  that  characterizes 
foreigners  in  the  East,  will  eventually  render  the  regulation  a  dead 
letter.  I  am  apprehensive,  therefore,  that  commerce  and  missions 
will  fiud  impediments  from  the  abuse  of  the  concessions  we  have 
obtained,  which  must  result  in  new  complications  and  disasters, 
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unless  the  countries  which  are  responsible  far  this  forced  abdication 
of  authority  discharge    their  self- imposed   duties  with    more   than 
wonted  fidelity.      The  Treaty  Power*,  however,  have  other  < 
tions  in  China  thau  the  exercise  of  due  restraint  over  the  res i den 
of  their  respective  countries.     From  the  foregoiug  statement  reap 
ing  the  conduct  of  foreigners  from  oiher  countries,   it  will  be 
that  consular  authority  is  impotent  where  most  required  ;  that  the  I 
sli tuted  jurisdiction  to  be  effective  must  be  extended  to  ail  fore ig Be 
How  shall   this  be  accomplished?     Obviously  by  the  estabJi 
of  a  joint  tribunal,  composed  of  the  consular  officers,  a  court  whii 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  subjects  of  those  countries  which 
uot  officially  represented  in  China.     I  cannot  too  earnestly  plead  I 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court.     If  the  Chinese  Government  [ 
gassed  the  strength  and  vigour  of  that  of  Japan t  no  tribunal  of 
kind  would  be  necessary.     The  Japanese  resolutely  refuse  to  i 
in  their  waters  the  w^els  of  non-treaty  countries,  and  tlm* 
themselves  against  attacks  from  irresponsible  ad  venturer*.    Let  Chin 
be  instructed  to  adopt   the  same  prohibitory  regulations  respect  in 
those  of  the  non-treaty  Powers  which  are  d< 
systems,  and  which  refuse  to  commit  the  government  of  tin 
dent  subjects  in  China  to  the  proposed  mixed  tribunal.     Let  her  I 
sustained  in  this  course,  and  many  of  the  inconveniences   of  i 
usurped  jurisdiction  will  be  corrected.     When  this  is  accomplu 
there  will  yet  remain  abundant  sources  of  irritation,   requiring 
strongest  repressive  measures  from  consuls  towards  their  country n 
Consuls  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  protectors  of  the  Chin 
than  as    guardians  of  foreign  interests.      This  becomes   the 
necessary  from  the  character  of  Chinese  officials.     But  apart 
the  weakness  of  Chinese  authority,  the  inefficiency  and   venality  | 
the  mandarins,  the  existence  of  the  foreign  possessions  on  her  i 
— Hongkoug  and  Macao — renders  it  impossible  for  China,  unaide 
to  avert  the  evils  J  have  attempted  to  depict.     A  due  regard  for  ou 
mere  commercial  interests  alone  should  impel  us  to  counteract 
mischief  which  our  diplomacy  and  arms  inflict  ou  this  part  of 
human   family,  whose  wauls  and  industry  promise  to  afford  a 
tinually  increasing  impetus  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  w 
liberal   tariffs  indicate  that  the  sound  views   of  political 
enunciated  by  Afcucius,  a  score  of  centuries  before  Que- 
the  economists  of  France  in  his  "Pbysiocritie,"  or  Smith,  in 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  propounded  his   theories  to   the  liberals 
England,  still   exercise  influence.      "Let  no  duties  bo  exacted 
the  outposts,  and  all  strangers  under  heaven  will  gladly  tr 
our  roads,"  was  the   wise  injunction  of  the  great  commen' 
Confucius.     I  am  not  without  hopes  that  this  brief  representation  I 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  China— this  imperfect  vindication  of  her  chin 
— being   presented  by  an  American  to  a  British  internal ionai 
presided  over  by  a  French  political  philosopher — will  secure  for  I 
clients  a  degree  of  consideration  commensurate,  in  some  degree* 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake. 
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•On  the  International  Aspects  of  Bankrupt  Laws.     By  JoHH 
Westlake,  Barrister. 

I  do  not  use  the  term  Bankruptcy  in  any  technical  sense,  as  that  i* 
which  until  the  legislation  of  the  present  year  it  was  distinguished 
in  England  from  Insolvency,  but  as  a  generic  name  for  all  systems 
which  aim  at  one  or  both  of  these  two  objects  :  the  equal  distribution 
of  a  debtor's  property  among  his  creditors,  and  the  liberation  of  a 
debtor  from  his  obligations.  Between  those  objects  there  is  no  ne- 
•$essary  connexion.  Equal  distribution  possesses  an  antiquity  up 
leas  respectable  than  the  Roman  cessio  bonorum,  but  that  process  did 
no  more  for  the  debtor  than  to  protect  him  from  incarceration, 
liberation  from  debt  is  a  modern  addition,  and  still  rather  the  ex* 
eeption  than  the  rule,  being  in  many  countries  refused  altogether,  in 
others  granted  only  to  traders,  or  with  the  consent  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  creditors,  or  subject  to  other  restrictions. 

By  its  own  proper  efficacy  the  law  of  a  country  can  distribute 
among  the  creditors  the  entire  property,  movable  or  immovable, 
which  may  belong  to  the  bankrupt  within  its  territory  ;  and  dis- 
charge him  at  the  same  time  from  all  debts,  whether  contracted 
within  its  territory  or  not,  and  whether  due  to  foreigners  or  to  sub- 
jects, at  least  so  far  as  that  no  action  shall  afterwards  be  brought 
on  them  in  its  own  courts :  and  all  this  it  may  do,  whether  the 
person  so  discharged  be  himself  a  subject  or  a  foreigner.  More  than 
this  it  cannot  do  of  itself :  and  the  inquiry,  what  international  recogni- 
tion a  bankrupt  law  receives,  consequently  includes  two  parts  ;  namely, 
what  assistance  is  extended  to  it  by  the  law  or  courts  of  foreign 
countries  in  bringing  property  situate  beyond  its  territory  within 
the  sweep  of  its  equal  distribution,  and  what  value  is  attached  by 
4«uch  law  or  courts  to  the  discharges  which  it  grauts  from  debts. 
Farther,  if  any  principles  can  be  found  on  which  a  bankrupt  law 
may  claim  international  recognition,  they  must  be  general,  and  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  in  return  by  the  country  whose  law  claims  sueb 
recognition,  whenever  the  occasion  arises  for  conceding  similar 
privileges  to  foreign  systems  of  bankruptcy  within  its  own  territory. 
The  necessity  however  for  this  reciprocity  is  eliiefly  felt  in  that 
part  of  the  operation  of  a  bankrupt  law  which  consists  in  securing 
4Mid  administering  the  property  of  the  debtor.  As  far,  for  example, 
«s  the  English  bankrupt  system  may  justly  expect  to  reach   tine 

S arsons  and  property  of  Englishmen  abroad,  so  far  ought  it  to  abstain 
am  drawing  foreigners  and  their  property  in  England  within  its 
administration  ;  else  it  must  either  deny  to  a  foreign  law  such  recog- 
nition as  it  expects  for  itself,  or  occasion  conflicting  claims  to  admi- 
nister the  estate  of  the  same  debtor.  But  that  a  debtor  should  be 
discharged  in  the  courts  of  one  country,  while  still  exposed  to  suit 
in  those  of  another,  carries  with  it  no  absolute  inconsistency,  an4 
gives  rise,  therefore,  to  no  conflict :  nor  is  much  sympathy  excited 
by  the  partial  obligation  which  continues  in  such  case  to  lie  on  the 
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debtor,  when  even  his  partial  liberation  is  more  than  he  could  cbim 
as  of  right.  We  shall  consequently  find  that,  while  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  In  so  adjusting  the  international  recognition 
of  bankrupt  laws  as  to  avoid  competing  claims  to  the  collection  «o4 
distribution  of  the  estate,  it  scarcely  seems  to  hare  been  so  much  i 
thought  of  that  a  bankrupt  law  should  only  grant  discharges  in  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  a  fair  chance  of  being  internationally 
recognised. 

'.    before   stating  what    is  the  actual   amount   of   recogniti 
already  attained  by  bankrupt   laws,  I    must  premise   that  the 

national  is  not,  in  its  simple  meaning,  extensive  enough  to 
include  all  that  is  in  this  subject  intended.  The  same  rules  which 
govern  the  relations  of  independent  nations  in  matters  of  privi 
right,  are  also  presumptively  applicable  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  nation  possessing  independent  systems  of  law  and  jori>  1 
— as  between  England  and  Scotland,  or  between  either  and  any  < 
of  the  British  colonies,  or  between  the  several  states  which 
pose  tbe  American  Union.  Only  presumptively  however,  because 
a  common  supreme  authority,  where  such  exists,  may  modify  the 
rule-,  as  of  Lite  years  parliament  has  largely  modified  them  betwwn 
the  different  portions  of  the  British  empire,  and  as  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  modifies  them  between  the 
poneut  states.  Leaving, however,  alt  such  modifications  to  he  no 
afterwards,  so  far  as  necessary,  the  genera!  rules  in  the  matter  < 
Collection  and  distribution  are  as  follows:— 

First,  a  bankrupt  must  be   declared  such  in  his  domicile,  or 
least  in  the  place  or  country  where  he  has  a  house  of  business, 
he  be  bankrupted  anywhere  else,  as  he  may  be  in  Scotland  after  fortj 
days'  presence   in   the  country,  though   neither  trading    nor  in 
proper   sense  of  the  terra  resident  there,  such  bankruptcy  will  have 
no  effect  in  jurisdictions  truly  foreign,  although  it  may  be  recognis 
in  other  jurisdictions  subject  to  the  same  imperial    legislature  from 
which   its   own  authority  is  derived.     But  when  bankruptcy 
dared  in  the  domicile,  by  which  term  we  may  for  shortness  under 
stand  what  is  called  a  trade  domicile  as  well  as  a  personal  resident 
the  rule  \<  that  all  the  movable  or  chattel  property  of  the  bankrupt* 
wherever  situate,  including  debts  wherever  due  to  him,  is   br 
under  the  administration;  and  in  most  continental  countries  his  im- 
movable property,  or  land,  also.     Land,  in  the  British  empire, 
suffered  to  be  administered  in  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  though  chattel 
property  is ;  but  a  British  bankruptcy  is  allowed  to  affect  land  oo 
the  continent,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  reciprocity  in  that  r 
Moreover,  all  thia  bein^  done  by  way  of  recognition  of  the  foreig 
administration,   there  are  not   separate  assignees,  trustees,   curato 
or  syndics,  appointed  in  each   country  where  any  part  of  the 
may    be     found,    not    even   as    subordinate    or    assisting   to     the 
appointed    in    the  domicile,  but   those    appointed    in   the  domicil* 
collect    c]  everywhere   with    full  power,    so    far,    at    1 

as  under  the  foregoing  rules  it  is  brought  within  the  administ 
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at  all,  and  cause  its  proceeds  to  be  remitted  for  distribution  at  home. 
Lastly,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  very  important  deduction 
must,  to  say  the  least,  be  made  from  the  application  of  all  these 
rules.  A  foreign  bankruptcy  is  not  there  held  to  preclude  the  dili- 
gence of  individual  creditors,  but  they  can  attach  the  bankrupt's  pro- 
perty as  well  after  as  before  it ;  and  so  also  it  is  as  between  a 
bankruptcy  in  one  of  the  states  and  individual  diligence  in  others. 
Subject  to  this  exception,  the  general  rules  were  not  by  the  older 
authorities  denied.  The  foreign  assignees  could,  in  theory,  collect 
any  debts  due  to  their  bankrupt  and  still  unpaid,  or  take  from  him 
any  chattel  property  which  might  remain  in  him,  though,  as  in  the 
British  Empire,  not  his  land.  But  the  exception,  at  best,  nearly 
killed  the  rule.  The  news  of  the  bankruptcy  called  up  a  swarm  of 
attaching  creditors,  who  seldom  left  anything  for  the  foreign  assignees 
to  take.  And  now  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  limit  the  cases  in 
•which  the  title  of  foreign  assignees  will  be  respected  by  the  American 
courts  for  any  purpose. 

Returning  to  the  general  rule,  different  technical  explanations  are 
given  of  the  theory  on  which  the  recognition  of  foreign  administra- 
tion in  bankruptcy  proceeds.  The  most  widely  diffused  is  that  an 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  is  equivalent  to  a  judgment  recorded 
against  the  debtor  in  favour  of  all  his  creditors  indiscriminately, 
and  that  the  consequent  proceedings  of  the  assignees  or  syndics  are 
the  counterpart  of  an  execution  levied  on  such  judgment,  the  as- 
signees or  syndics  uniting  in  themselves  all  the  rights  of  the  several 
creditors  to  put  the  judgment  in  force  on  their  individual  accounts, 
and  being  in  fact  often  styled  attorneys  for  the  creditors.  But  the 
analogy  here  relied  on  is  insufficient  to  support  the  fabric  based  upon 
it.  For  instance,  there  is  no  country  in  which  a  foreign  judgment 
can  be  put  in  force  without  some  fresh  preliminary  proceeding  being 
taken  in  it  against  the  debtor.  Either,  as  in  England,  an  English 
judgment  must  be  obtained  against  him  in  an  action  based  upon  the 
foreign  judgment  in  which  he  was  originally  condemned,  and  then 
execution  issues  on  the  English  judgment ;  or  else,  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  original  foreign  judgment  must  first  be  formally  declared 
executory,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  entitled  to  receive  execution.  But 
no  such  preliminary  proceeding  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
bankruptcy.  The  syndics  of  a  French  bankrupt's  estate  can  recover 
in  England  debts  due  to  that  estate,  without  first  bringing  any  action 
against  the  bankrupt ;  and  the  assignees  in  an  English  bankruptcy 
can  do  the  same  in  France,  without  first  getting  the  bankruptcy 
declared  executory  there.  Another  technical  explanation  frequently 
given  is  that  movable  property  is  considered,  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  bo 
attached  to  a  man's  person,  and  therefore  to  be  always  with  him  in 
his  domicile,  so  that  the  bankrupt  law  of  his  domicile,  having  autho- 
rity over  his  person  and  its  surroundings,  is  competent  to  assign  or 
make  over  his  movable  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors, 
-wherever  it  may  really  be  situate.  But  this  explanation,  though  it 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  suit  the    British  system,  by  which 
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movable  property  alone  is  brought  under  a  foreign  administration  in 
bankruptcy,  will  not  suit  the  continental  system,  by  which  the  foreign 
administration  applies  lo  land  also,  for  no  such  legal  fiction  as  thai 
by  which  chattels  are  dfiemed  to  be  attached  to  the  person  was  e?« 
devised  for  land.  Nor  will  the  explanation  quite  suit  even  that  pari 
of  the  English  system  by  which  a  trade  domicile,  unaccompanied  bj 
personal  residence  in  the  same  jurisdiction,  is  held  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  bringing  a  bankrupt's  entire  movable  estate  within  iht 
administration. 

Before  a  mixed  audience,  among  whom  lawyers  are  perhaps  tin 
minority,  I  wish  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  popular  manner.  Bui  ] 
could  not  urn  it  to  notice  these  technical  explanations,  insufficient  & 
they  are,  because  their  very  insufficiency  occasions  important  reflec- 
tions. Many  rules  of  law  have  been  adopted  merely  because  tin 
analogy  of  legal  reasoning  led  to  them,  or  because  the  symmetry  o: 
legal  doctrines  and  institutions  required  them.  But  when  no  satis- 
factory technical  account  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  widi 
and  firmly  established  rules,  a  strong  presumption  arises  that  the) 
have  been  adopted  from  a  sense  of  practical  exigency,  or  at  leas 
convenience.  And  accordingly,  the  less  I  am  able  to  prove  juristi- 
cally  why  bankruptcies  must  be  internationally  recognised,  the  man 
does  the  conviction  press  on  me  that  they  are  so  recognised  becauK 
it  is  felt  that  commercially  they  ought  to  be.  And  the  rules  whici 
rest  on  such  a  foundation  are  in  general  the  most  enduring, 
the  history  of  law  is  scientifically  studied,  it  is  seen  that  of  tL 
which  have  been  derived  from  analogy,  or  aim  at  symmetry 
have  been  potent  enough  to  mould  society  to  themselves,  while  man; 
are  in  such  antagonism  with  society  as  to  be  the  constant  objects  c 
attack.  But  rules  which  flow  from  the  wants  of  society  always  tea 
to  be  extended  in  the  direction  which  those  wants  indie:; 

Now  there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  th 
when  once  a  man  has  become  insolvent,    his  property    should 
applied   to  making  a  ratable   dividend  among   his   credit 
ancient  common  law  of  England  contained  no  such   princi] 
most  of  the  United  States  of  America  acknowledge  no  such  pi 
now.      But    there    cannot    bo    two   opinions,    where    the    pi 
is   acknowledged,   on    the   question    whether    the    dividend   shoo 
be  made  from   the  insolvents  whole    property,  or  ouly  from 
part  of  it  which  may  exist  in  his  domicile.     Diligence  in  a 
may  be  a  merit,  and  systems  of  bankruptcy  may  be  deleterious 
commercial  morality  by  discouraging  it.     I  put  that  as  a   { 
opinion,  not  as  one  which  I  hold,  or  which  the  Association  is  likely  1 
hold.     But  opportunity  cannot  be  a  merit ;  and  therefore,  when 
ratably  divide  a  bankrupt's  home  property,  it  must  be  absurd  to  k* 
his  foreign  property  a*  the  prize  of  such  of  his  creditors 
foreign  connexions,  or  are  able  to  afford  expensive  foreign  agenc 
through  which   they  may  earliest  discover  it  and  enforce  payn 
out  of  it.     From  this  absurdity  civilized  nations  are  free,  as  ; 
foreign  movable  property  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  so  as  to  1 
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general  rules,  as  I  have  already  explained  them  to  exist  in  British 
and  American  jurisprudence,  refusing  to  a  foreign  bankruptcy  any 
operation  upon  land.  In  the  United  Kingdom  this  exception  was 
formerly  of  serious  importance  ;  an  English  bankruptcy  could  not 
affect  heritable  estate  in  Scotland,  nor  a  Scotch  one  English  real 
estate,  and  so  forth.  But  by  the  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation  Act, 
1849,  s.  142,  the  assignees  in  an  English  bankruptcy  take  the 
bankrupt's  real  estate  throughout  the  British  dominions,  as  well 
home  as  colonial ;  and  a  similar  extent  was  given  to  the  operation 
of  Scotch  sequestrations  by  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856, 
8.  102 ;  and  to  that  of  Irish  proceedings  by  the  Irish  Bankrupt 
and  Insolvent  Act,  1857,  s.  268.  Except  in  India,  where  they  rest 
on  an  imperial  statute  to  that  effect,  bankruptcies  in  the  British 
dependencies  do  not  even  yet  comprise  land  beyond  their  respective 
jurisdictions;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  case  has  been 
provided  for  by  establishing  a  system  of  concurrent  local  bankrupt- 
cies in  which  such  land  may  be  administered.  Finally,  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made  by  parliament  for  bringing  British  real  estate 
within  the  operation  of  a  strictly  foreign  bankruptcy;  but  as  neither 
the  English  nor  Scotch  law  permits  aliens  to  hold  land,  the  case  for 
such  an  operation  could  only  arise  if  a  British  subject,  resident  or 
trading  in  some  foreign  country,  should  there  be  adjudged  bankrupt, 
and  would  not  be  very  common.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  on 
the  whole,  that  a  bankrupt's  land,  wherever  situate,  is  now  brought 
tinder  the  principle  of  ratable  division  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as 
his  chattels. 

But  to  recognise  the  necessity  that  the  principle  of  ratable  distri- 
bution, when  once  adopted,  shall  be  consistently  carried  out,  does  not 
involve  an  approval  of  the  plan  of  unity  of  administration,  on  which 
the  existing  general  rules  proceed,  as  providing  the  best  machinery 
for  carrying  it  out.  To  explain :  the  ratable  distribution  of  a  bank- 
rupt's effects,  wherever  situate,  may  be  effected  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  whole  may  be  collected  and  distributed  by  the  assignees  or 
syndics  appointed  in  the  bankrupt's  domicile,  which  I  call  the  system 
of  unity  of  administration,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  method 
sanctioned  by  the  general  rules  ;  or  the  bankruptcy  in  the  domicile 
may  be,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  concurrent  bankruptcies  in  all  other 
jurisdictions  where  any  part  of  the  estate  maybe  situate,  each  collect- 
ing and  ratably  distributing  the  effects  within  its  province.  The 
actual  sanction  of  the  former  method  is  not  due  to  any  theoretical 
preference,  but  merely  to  the  fact  that  from  technical  causes,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  detail,  it  was  the  only  method  possible  for 
courts  of  justice  to  adopt  without  legislative  assistance,  and  therefore 
'inevitable  so  long  as  the  courts  of  different  countries  were  left,  as 
they  mostly  have  been,  to  work  out  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  a 
system  of  international  justice  in  matters  of  private  right.  So  far 
indeed  is  the  system  of  unity  of  administration  from  having  com- 
manded a  theoretical  preference,  that  several  of  the  attempts,  which 
the  British  parliament  has  made  to  regulate  by  enactment  the  mutual 
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relations  of  the  component  portions  of  the  empire  with   regard  to 
bankruptcies  taking  place  in  any  one  of  them,  have  been  in  the 
tion  of  establishing  concurrent  administrations. 

The  first  of  these  was  made  by  the  Act  of  1848,  before  alluded  I 
11    &    12    Vict.   e.   21,    for  consolidating  and  amending    the   la* 
relating  to  insolvent  debtors  in  India,  in  connexion  with  the  7' 
section    of    the    Bankrupt    Law    Consolidation    Act,    1849. 
eomhiued  effects  of  these  enactments  was  that,  OH   the    occurren 
of   an    Indian    insolvency,    the    whole     real    and     personal 
of   the    debtor    throughout    the   British    dominions    should    vest 
the   assignees  ;     but   that,    if  the    debtor  was   a    person    liable 
become    bankrupt    in   England,  any  creditor  should  be   at  lil 
within  a  certain   time,  to  avail   himself  of  the  Indian   ad  judicata 
of  insolvency  by  obtaining  thereupon  an  adjudication  of  bankrupt! 
in    England,   which     should    draw   to    itself  the    adnunisti:, 
all   the  real  and  personal  estate  not  already  administered, 
in  England  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  e 
India,  leaving  to  the  Indian  assignees  only  the  Indian   estate,  i 
such  parts  of  the  estate  out  of  India  as  they  might  have  previo 
taken  actual  possession  of. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  passed  in  the  last  session,  24  & 
c.  134,  has  given  to  individual  creditors  a  similar  power  of  obtaioio 
an  English  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  against  any  person  other 
subject  thereto,  on  the  strength  of  an  adjudication   of  bankrupt* 
or    insolvency  in   any  of    Her    Majesty's    dominions,    colonies, 
dependencies.     And  on  the  same  principles,  an  adjudication  ofl 
ruptcy  in  England  or  Ireland  is  made  to  constitute  notour  bankrupt 
in  Scotland,  by  e.  7  of  the  Act  of  1856  ;  whiie  the  occurrence  of 
Indian  insolvency*  or  the  filing  a  petition  of  insolvency  in  EngL 

Scotland,  was  made  an  act  of  bankruptcy  in  Ireland  by  ss.  100  < 
101  of  the  Act  of  1857-     In  none  of  these  cases,  and  the  omisaion  i 
a  grave  one,  does  the  imperial  statute  iix  the  mutual  limits  of  op 
tion  of  the  second  proceeding  and  the  previous  one  which  shall  ha? 
occasioned  it.    It  may  however  be  presumed  that  where  such  pi 
proceeding  is  a  colonial  one,  their  limits  were  meant  to   be  i 
as  provided  for  Indian  insolvencies  by  the  Act  already  referred 
but  that  where  it  is  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch,  the  proportions  \ 
be  revised,  and  the  first  bankruptcy  having  already,  as  we  have  \ 
a   parliamentary   title   to  the   whole   estate  throughout   the   Britis 
Empire,  should  continue  to  carry  all  the  estate  foreign  to  tL 
tory  of  either,  the  second  being  confined  within  its  own  territ 
limits. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far,  the  case  contemplated  is  that  of  I 
person  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws  of  two  British  jurisdictions: 
therefore,  either  of  one  resident  or  trading  in  both,  or,  at  least, 
dent  or  trading  in  one  of  such  jurisdictions  and  happening  to 
imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  other  of  them.  But  the  late  English 
docs  not  stop  there,  though  it  is  within  these  limits  that  it  confine 
the  power  of  individual  creditors  to  call  for  a  concurrent  bankrup 
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In  the  case  of  any  Indian  or  colonial  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  the 
act  enables  the  assignee,  trustee,  or  other  representative  of  the 
creditors,  to  obtain  adjudication  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
all  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  crown,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  parts  of  the  estate  as  may  be  therein  respectively 
situate. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  evident  that  our  present  legislation  is 
quite  imperfect.  It  provides  the  full  advantages  neither  of  the 
system  of  unity  of  administration,  nor  of  that  of  concurrent  bank- 
ruptcies, but  includes  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  both.  The  former 
presents,  perhaps,  some  economy  to  the  estate  in  having  but  one  set 
of  assignees,  though  against  the  saving  of  official  fees  must  be  set 
the  expense  of  agency  when  the  assignees  of  the  domicile  have  to 
administer  assets  at  a  distance.  But  then  the  creditors  who  reside 
out  of  the  forum  of  the  bankruptcy  have  to  prove  their  debts  at  a 
distance,  often  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  are  practically  de- 
barred from  any  control  over  the  estate.  The  law  under  which  the 
bankruptcy  is  worked  out  may  give  the  management  to  assignees 
elected  by  the  creditors,  but  they  must  vote  by  proxy  for  some  one 
.of  whom  they  know  nothing,  even  if  their  proxies  arrive  in  time  to 
be  used  at  all. 

Thus,  by  the  course  of  trade  between  England  and  many  of  her 
.colonies,  the  distributable  assets  of  a  trader  in  the  colony  are  often 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  colony,  consisting  of  such  produce,  or  bills 
on  England,  as  he  has  purchased,  but  not  specifically  appropriated  ; 
the  produce  or  bills  actually  despatched  to  England  being,  in  tfce 
case  of  a  colonial  firm  in  difficulties,  very  generally  the  subject  of 
liens  which  take  them  out  of  the  mass.  The  debts,  however,  will 
.generally  be  owing  in  this  country,  to  those  who  have  furnished  the 
British  manufactured  goods  which  have  been  exported  to  the  colony. 
.Consequently,  under  the  system  of  unity  of  administration,  the  chief 
creditors  cannot  touch  even  those  effects  which  are  here  under  their 
own  eyes,  till  they  have  sent  out  proxies,  perhaps  to  Australia,  to 
.vote  for  some  assignee  of  whom  they  know  nothing,  and  whose  first 
step  is  often  to  get  involved  in  disputes  with  them  about  the  liens 
which  they  assert,  which  disputes  are  of  course  much  more  difficult 
to  settle  amicably  than  if  they  arose  between  parties  in  the  same 
.country  who  could  meet  and  arrange  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Assignees  were  appointed  in  every  jurisdiction  where  any  part  of  the 
.estate  was  to  be  found,  to  collect  and  divide  it,  provision  might  be 
made  for  every  creditor's  proving  his  debt  in  any  jurisdiction  he 
.pleased,  and  for  such  proofs  and  the  accounts  of  the  estate  being 
interchanged  by  the  different  courts  ;  so  that,  when  the  whole  forth- 
coming dividend  was  ascertained,  it  might,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid 
to  the  creditors  residing  in  any  country  out  of  the  effects  there 
situate,  and  thus  the  expense  of  remittance  be  saved,  while  the  assets 
in  each  jurisdiction  could  be  placed  under  the  immediate  and  effica- 
cious control  of  the  creditors  there  residing. 

There  are  evidently  advantages  on  both  sides,  chiefly,  in  my 
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opinion,  on  that  of  concurrent  bankruptcies.  But  the  i 
blished  for  the  British  empire,  by  the  statute  of  this  year,  m 
concurrent  bankruptcies,  without  provision  for  the  intcrchttgt 
proofs  and  accounts,  so  that  every  creditor  will  have  to  port; 
each,  and  receive  a  separate  dividend  in  each,  as  if  the  whole  an 
were  there.  And  the  concurrent  bankruptcies  so  established  0* 
unless  action  be  taken  by  the  assignee,  who  may  have  hit  cvi 
motives  for  desiring  to  retain  ns  much  of  the  collection  as  poMthfc, 
only  two — one  for  the  colony  where  the  bankrupt  may  have  fnltit, 
the  other  for  all  other  party  of  the  British  dominions  ;  bo  that  tie 
effects  at  Melbourne,  for  instance,  wil!  only  be  exempted  from  a£a> 
nitration  at  Sydney  to  be  put  under  an  admin  i>t  rut  inn  waled  a 
London,  And  Lastly,  the  option  of  whatever  advantage  there  nay 
be  in  inch  concurrent  administrations  is  given  to  the  British  m* 
ditor  of  a  colonial  bankrupt,  but  not  to  the  colonial  creditor  of  • 
British  bankrupt. 

As  to  the  international  recognition  of  the  bankrupt'*  discharge, 
the  general  rule,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  British  <taf* 
uions  and  Anglo- American  States,  among  which  are  comprised  boc* 
of  the  jurisdictions  in  which  such  discharges  are  granted,  b  m  frimfr 
of  such  recognition  when  the  debt  discharged  was  contracted  in  the 
same  jurisdiction  from  which  the  discharge  emanate*,  ami  pttfcfa* 
also  when  the  creditor  as  well  as  the  bankrupt  is  a  domiciled  fubjaet 
of  the  discharging  law.  As  between  the  different  British  dominium, 
the  general  rule  is  extended  by  the  doctrine  that  a  discharge  nude 
an  imperial  act  of  parliament  is  of  universal  validity.  Thai,  t 
colonial  discbarge  will  not  bar  in  England  the  recovery  of  a  Mt 
which  was  not  contracted  in  the  same  colouy  in  which  the  debtor 
afterwards  liccame  bankrupt,  unless  perhaps  the  creditor 
ciled  in  that  colony  at  the  time  when  the  discharge  was  gii 
an  English  discharge  will  bar  the  recovery  in  Scotland 
contracted  in  Scotland,  even  to  a  Scotch  creditor,  and  vice  rrrwf, 
because  both  the  English  and  Scotch  systems  of  bankruptcy  rr*t  oa 
imperial  statutes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  between  the  diftraft 
states  which  compose  the  American  Union,  the  general  rale  b  I* 
fltricted  by  that  interpretation  of  ihe  federal  constitution  which  |i^ 
nounccs  discharges  in  bankruptcy  to  be  prohibited  by  It,  or  at  law* 
to  be  reserved  to  the  federal  power ;  so  that  even  when  tor  4tH 
has  been  contracted  in  the  same  state  which  afterwards  graottatbo 
discharge,  the  discharge  will  not  be  recognised  in  any  other  ifidfc 
unless  the  creditor  as  well  as  the  debtor  was  a  citizen  of  tike  &* 
charging  state  at  the  date  of  the  Jatter*s  application  under  its  amir 
vent  law,  in  which  case  it  is  held  that  the  federal  constitution  causa* 
interfere  between  them. 

This  condition  of  the  subject  presents  striking  incooTeakBe* 
It  prevents  the  honest  debtor  from  completely  shaking  off  the  bnrto 
of  debts  contracted  in  jurisdictions  other  than  that  in  which  If 
resides,  because  it  is  only  in  the  country  of  his  residence 
eau  become  bankrupt  at  least  with  any  extra- territorial  i 
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and  a  discharge  granted  in  that  country  will  not,  out  of  it,  be  held  to 
free  him  from  debts  contracted  elsewhere.  The  Upper  Canada  Law 
Journal  of  last  month  (July,  1861)  remarks,  on  Hartley  v.  Hodges, 
4  Law  Times,  N.S.,  445,  which  lays  down  the  law  as  I  have  stated 
it : — "  When  we  consider  that  colonial  merchants  are  in  general  more 
or  less  indebted  to  English  houses,  the  importance  of  this  decision 
cannot  be  overrated.  The  effect  of  it  may  be  to  render  necessary 
an  imperial  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  law."  And,  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  the  principle  of  equal  distribution  becomes  illusory 
if  the  distribution  is  not  to  be  final  as  regards  all  the  creditors  alike, 
but  some  are  to  retain  an  exceptional  privilege  of  getting  payment 
out  of  the  property  which  the  bankrupt  may  acquire  after  obtaining 
his  certificate. 

Before  these  broad  considerations  of  equity,  any  arguments  drawn 
from  juristic  analogy  or  symmetry  must  fall  weak.  But  the  argu- 
ments of  this  kind  on  which  the  rule  in  question  is  founded  are  not  in 
themselves  strong.  It  is  said  that  an  obligation  can  only  be  dissolved 
by  the  same  law  which  created  it,  that  is,  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
contract ;  for  it  was  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  that  law  and 
of  no  other  that  the  parties  contracted.  But  that  there  is  no  radical 
want  of  equity  in  discharging  an  obligation  contracted  under  a  foreign 
law  is  confessed  by  all  those  legal  systems  which  grant  discharges  to 
bankrupts  at  all,  since  none  of  them  abstains  from  giving  such  an 
effect  to  its  own  discharge,  though  refusing  to  admit  the  similar  effect 
of  a  foreign  discharge.  Indeed,  as  between  those  countries  where 
bankrupt  discharges  are  granted,  the  assumption  that  men  contract 
with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place  of  contract  on  this  subject  is- 
untrue  in  fact :  merchants  of  such  countries  contract  with  the  know- 
ledge that  each  trader's  own  domicile  is  the  proper  forum  for  his 
bankruptcy,  and  that  there,  if  anywhere,  he  must  be  discharged.  As- 
between  the  citizens  of  states  which  do  not  grant  discharges  to 
bankrupts,  the  assumption  may  be  often  true,  but  must  then  be 
understood  of  the  laws  existing  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  of  con- 
tract, which  is  more  than  is  intended  by  the  argument,  since  our 
authorities  do  not  dispute  the  extra-territorial  effect  of  a  discharge- 
granted  in  the  place  of  contract  under  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  contract. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  the  hope  that  the  day  may  come 
when  the  legislation  of  all  civilized  countries  on  bankruptcy  may 
accord,  and  when  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  may  be  placed  in  all 
on  an  equal  footing.  The  merchant  will  then  know  what  remedies 
be  has  to  trust  to  in  case  of  his  foreign  correspondent's  failure  :  he 
will  be  freed  from  the  pain  and  scandal  of  seeing  a  creditor  on  the 
spot  sweep  off  the  assets  by  preferences  given  in  the  last  moments  of 
insolvency,  or  by  privileges  denied  to  himself  as  a  foreigner:  and  the 
important  influence  of  good  bankrupt  laws  in  maintaining  a  high  tone 
of  commercial  morality  will  be  promoted  by  their  speaking  with  a 
unanimous  voice  throughout  the  world,  and  not  leaving  to  any 
country  the  example  of  neighbours  among  whom  a  vicious  practice 
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is  upheld,  or  treated  more  leniently  than  the  interests  of  the  frir 
trader  can  well  permit.  But  in  the  meantime,  while  still  submitting 
a  diversity  of  laws,  it  is  important  that  the  limits  of  their  respect*' 
application,  and  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  easing  their  mui 
contact,  should  be  well  considered.      To  contribute  toward?  tiais 
has  been  my  object  in  the  present  paper,  which  1  will  conclude  with 
some  immediate  practical  suggestions : — 

Thai  on  the  occurrence  of  a  foreign  bankruptcy,  the  real  or  im- 
movable estate  of  the  bankrupt  in  the  British  empire  should  he 
brought  under  ratable  distribution,  as  well  as  his  personal  or  movable 
estate  there. 

That  the  true  ground  for  the  international  recognition  of  discharges 
in  bankruptcy  is  the  authority  of  the  debtor's  domicile,  so  that  such 
discharges  there  granted  should,  in  those  countries  which  raped 
them  at  all,  be  treated  as  good  releases  of  all  debts  ;  and 

That  it  is  an  important  question,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Association,  whether,  when  a  bankruptcy  shows  debts  and  assets  in 
different  jurisdictions,  there  should  be  a  single  administration 
whole  estate  in  the  debtor's  domicile,  or  concurrent  admiuisi ration* 
each  jurisdiction  where  assets  may  exist,  socombiucd  as  to  furnish 
ratable  distribution  of  the  whole  estate  ;  but  that  the  recent  im^ 
legislation  on  the  subject,  as  affecting  the  component  jurisdiction* 
the  British  empire,  unites  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  both 
without  the  advantages  of  either. 
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following  were  read  to  the  Department : — 
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"  Belligerent  Rights  at  Sea."     By  J.  T.  Danson. 
"  Irish  Agricultural  Exports."     By  J.  Fisher. 
"  Patents  viewed  Internationally."     By  It.  A.  Macfic. 
"  On  the  Causes  why  Manufactures  do  not  succeed  in  Ireland." 
By  A.  Armstrong. 

THE   RIGHTS   OP   ALIENS. 

On  August  15th  the  President,  M.  Chevalier,  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  aliens  to  hold  real  estate,  and  advocated  the  justice  and  policy  of 
admitting  them  to  that  right.  Nations  were  as  yet  enemies  to  one  another.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  friends.  In  France 
aliens  were  under  no  restrictions  with  respect  to  landed  property.  Unfortunately 
there  was  a  heavy  impost  on  the  purchase  of  land,  but  it  was  the  same  for  all, 
and  the  country  had  gained  by  the  influx  of  foreigners. 

Professor  Katcuenowskt  supported  the  views  of  the  President.  The  Empress 
Catherine  gave  foreigners  the  right  of  holding  land  in  Russia,  but  they  did  not 
thereby  acquire  political  rights.  That  restriction  was  just.  A  country  should 
not  be  governed  by  strangers,  but  aliens  should  be  allowed  to  hold  real  property 
before  being  naturalized  as  a  means  of  imbuing  them  with  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  and  thereby  fitting  them  for  naturalization. 
Several  other  members  having  taken  the  same  view, 

The  Solicitor-General  observed  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  disability 
of  foreigners  to  hold  real  property,  which  still  subsisted  in  this  country,  was 
a  relic  of  feudalism  which  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  old  feudal  doctrine  was  that 
every  landowner  held  directly  from  the  Sovereign,  and  that  therefore  a  stranger 
could  not  hold.  The  reason  of  the  disability  had  passed  away,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  the  cumbrous  ceremony  of  letters  of  naturalization. 
We  allow  an  alien  to  become  a  fundholder,  and  therefore  a  creditor  of  the 
country — why  should  we  not  allow  him  to  hold  land  ?  That  privilege  could  be 
allowed  quite  irrespective  of  any  political  privilege  or  right  of  interfering  in  the 
government.  An  alien  now  lay  under  a  double  inability  to  vote,  and  that  which 
arose  from  alienage  would  remain,  though  that  which  arose  from  the  incapacity 
to  hold  land  should  be  removed.  As  it  was  desirable  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  as  he  perceived  the  Section  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  opinion, 
he  would  move — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  the  acquisition  of  land 
as  well  as  of  all  other  property  should  be  freely  permitted  to  foreigners,  apart 
from  all  question  of  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights." 

Mr.  Malcomson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  put  and  unanimously 
adopted ;  the  President  observing  that  the  indirect  political  influence  which  some 
feared  would  flow  from  the  ownership  of  land  was  not  greater  than  that  which 
is  conferred  by  funded  property. 

INTERNATIONAL   UNIFORMITY   OP  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND   COINS. 

M.  Chevalier  next  introduced  the  "Necessity  of  an  Universal  System  of 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coinage."  He  said: — My  reason  for  introducing  the 
subject  is,  that  it  is  a  consequence,  or,  as  geometricians  would  say,  a  corollary,  of 
the  policy  of  free  trade.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  commercial  foundation  for  buying 
and  selling,  that  nations  should  speak  the  same  commercial  language,  in  order 
that  people  may  know  what  they  sell  and  what  they  buy.  The  question  arose 
many  centuries  ago,  before  the  free  trade  policy  was  destined  to  succeed.  It 
arose,  perhaps,  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  and  many  a  chapter  was 
Written  on  the  subject,  but  the  doctrine  was  matured  at  the  time  of  our  revolu- 
tion, when  it  was  found  that  a  variety  in  weights  and  measures  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  interior  of  each  state,  and  that  it  was  also  a  great  difficulty  in 
international  trading.  In  1790  our  constituent  assembly  told  the  king  that  he 
should  make  proposals  to  all  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particular,  to  agree 
upon  a  universal  system.  Unfortunately,  war  broke  out  two  years  after ;  still,  the 
undertaking  was  pursued,  and  a  new  system  was  slowly  and  by  degrees  brought 
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into  operation  in  France*    It  baa  been  pnt  into  operation  in  some  other  stales, 
that  at  the  present  moment  tbte  idea  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  meai 
lias  been  carried  out  in  perhaps  a  dozen  states — that  is  to  say*  in  France.  S] 
Portugal,  Greece,  Belgium,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  >*onie  two  or  three  of 
republics  of  South  America.    The  question  Arises  now  w!  «  done,  set 

that  the  free  trade  policy  Is  gaining  fo  much  ground  as  to  be  likely  to  become 
universal  policy.  The  safest  course,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  declare  that  it 
expedient  for  the  whole  commercial  world  that  a  universal  system  of  weigl 
measures,  and  coinage,  be  adopted,  leaving  it  to  the  Governments  to  decide  ax 
the  best  syst cm.  I  confess  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  French  system  w. 
found  the  beat,  it  having  been  adopted  after  mature  ion,  and  with  tbc 

concurrence  of  three  off  four  nation?,  awl  found  nsefa)  in  practice  by  the  half- 

tilch  have  already  adopted  it.     I  think  it  safer,  however,  ne 
have  a  resolution  in  favour  of  any  particular  system.    The  best  system  will 
its  wray  by  its  own  merits  when  once  the  idea  of  uniformity  shall  have  been 
mulgated  among  civilized  nations.     At  our  last  universal  exhibition  at  Paris, 
society  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  measure  was  formed  of  commissi 
from  every  country  which  sends  merchandise  to  France.    That  socl* 
lished  its  resolutions  in  England,  so  that  at  the  present  moment  there  has 
a  good  preparation  for  the  work.     I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  invite  at! 
to  the  subject. 

Prnftneny  Hesnessy  said  that,  in  this  question,  they  had  not  to 
much  the  utility  of  the  subject  to  which  the  President  referred,  becaus* 

•itely  not  in  dispute,  but  the  problem  was  how  uniformity  wTas  to  be  < 
The  most  Important  obstacle  was  the  settlement  of  a  standard  between  the 
count ries.     That  has  been  the  object  of  the  International  A  i  in 

who  have  hit  upon  such  a  measure  as  will  probably  meet  the  wants  of  the 
at  large.    The  measure  that  appeared  most  suitable  was  the  metre 
sions  -f  for  the  metre  is  absolutely  a  fraction  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth, 
great  object  lone  were  entertained  by  many  to  the  metrical  system,  as  being  Fi 
and  it  was  desirable  to  obviate  these  as  far  as  possible,  by  putting  forward  a 
standard  which  should  be  essentially  and  truly  ocenopoUfaa, 

Jude;e  Cobb- Van debjlsreh  said  Belgium  had  adopted  the  French  system 
some  sixty  years  ago,  and  had  no  complaint  to  make  on  the  subject.  It  was 
evident  it  was  the  system  for  universal  adopiion.  He  was  surprised  that  a 
country  like  England  should  not  have  lonir  ago  rooked  into  the  question.  The 
best  way  to  begin  the  question  practically  would  be  to  teach  the  children  on  their 
benches  in  the  school.  People  brought  up  under  the  decimal  system 
hardly  comprehend  that  such  a  complicated  one  as  is  in  use  in  England 
ever  be  carried  out.  Re  hujvd  this  subject  would  be  taken  up  in  a  warmer 
than  it  bad  been  hitherto.  He  was  quite  surprised,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Congress  in  London,  that  the  question  was  not  better  taken  tj 
would  -npporl  the  resolution  brought  forward  by  the  President. 

M  BbjtWs  DsntAisex  luggested  that  the  Association  should  have  organs 
newspaj»ers  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  universal  system,  and  also  I 
Government  and  the  people  should  be  invited  to  endeavour  to  an  ini 

national  law  which  might  be  able  to  elfect  the  desired  object.  He  consid 
that,  this  Association  should  endeavour  to  take  some  step  in  advance  on 
subject. 

Judge   Corb-Vaxtie&h&ren  proposed  the  following  resolution: — MThai 
Department  cordially  concurs  with  the  President  in  the  great  advantages 
would  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  decimal  system  of 
arcs,  and  coins,  for  all  nations," 
Professor  Hknxesst  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted 

LIXKX   TRADE   OF    IRELAND. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Herdman's  paper,  which   is  printed 
p.  G93, 
llr.   Webster  observe  J  that  the  greater  any  improvement  in 
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.was,  the  greater  was  the  difficulty  of  introducing  it,  because  the  more  capital  was 
displaced.  The  growth  of  flax  Was  a  manufacture,  and  nothing  but  the  stimulus 
of  competition  which  free  trade  would  furnish  would  sufficiently  improve  it  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Fisher  detailed  experiments  he  had  made  as  a  cultivator  of  flax  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  which  had  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  to  him. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  he  had  seen  extensive  districts  in  Australia,  and  particularly 
in  Queensland,  blue  with  the  flower  of  wild  flax.  It  would  be  well  to  cultivate 
the  plant  there,  the  climate  and  soil  being  thus  evidently  suitable. 

Dr.  Hancock  considered  that  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  had  been  superseded  by  the  production  of  cattle.  It  wo*  ul  o  a  manufac- 
ture, and  one  which  required  skilled  labour.  The  north  of  Ireland  had  a  very 
different  climate  from  the  south ;  and  the  most  marked  change  in  climate  took 
place  just  where  the  extensive  cultivation  of  flax  began.  This  fact  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  flax  was  grown  far  north  in  Russia.  Power-looms  were 
supplanting,  and  would  supplant,  hand-looms  in  the  Irish  flax  manufacture. 
Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  export  of  linen  had  been  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  export  to  the  States  during  I860  had,  however,  begun  to  fall  off 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  discord  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  by  June, 
1861,  it  had  been  almost  annihilated.  There  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  export  to  France  since  the  treaty,  and  an  increase  in  the  export  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries  had  also  been  caused  by  it.  On  the  whole  the  export  had  increased 
— the  European  increase  having  more  than  counterbalanced  the  American 
decrease. 

Mr.  Herdman,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  the  home  trade  consumed  as  much  flax 
as  the  total  of  the  export  trade,  and  rather  more.  The  linen  trade  of  Great  Britain 
■mod  Ireland  represented  £14,000,000,  of  which  they  exported  on  an  average 
£6,000,000  or  £6,500,000.  The  French  market  consumed  £12,500,000  worth  of 
linen  fabrics  every  year,  so  that  we  could  easily  afford  to  lose  the  American  trade. 
He  thought  the  south  of  Ireland  might  grow  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  flax 
with  advantage. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster — "  That  this  Department  recom- 
mends to  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  take  such  steps  as  it  may  think  expe- 
dient, to  ascertain  whether  the  fibre  of  flax  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
inferior  in  quantity  or  quality  to  the  fibre  of  flax  grown  in  the  north ;  and  whether 
the  south  presents  any  and  what  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  north  for  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  flax.M 

IRISH    FISHERIES. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Joynt  and  Mr.  Andrews 
printed  at  pp.  709 — 720, 

The  Solicitor-General  observed  that  the  deep  sea  fishing  might  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Tbey  all  knew  the  miserable  results  of  giving  bounties  to 
trade;  in  England  it  had  been  a  positive  injury,  and  he  was  glad  it  had  been 
discontinued.  It  was  quite  immaterial  whether  this  deep  sea  fishing  was  carried 
on  by  Irish  or  English  l>oats.  If  Irishmen  did  not  engage  in  it,  it  was  because 
their  capital  was  better  employed  otherwise.  As  to  the  salmon  fishery,  the  pro- 
prietors on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  had  two  natural  advantages  over  those  on 
the  upper,  that  they  had  the  first  chance,  and  caught  the  fish  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion. Of  these  the  law  ought  not  to  attempt  to  deprive  them.  The  commercial, 
.  and  not  the  sporting  aspect  of  the  inland  fishery  ought  to  be  considered.  It  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  large  boats  and  a  great  deal  of  capital,  and  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Joynt  that  the  more  effective  the  machines  for  taking  fish  the  more  pro- 
ductive would  be  the  fishery.  He  trusted  that  the  law  would  take  up  the  matter 
in  a  manner  which  would  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

Mr.  Malcomson  trusted  that  the  fisheries  would  be  remunerative  enough  at 

some  future  time  to  induce  the  Irish  to  remain  in  the  country.    He  did  not  ex- 

'  pect  much  from  Government  patronage ;  but  the  Government  might  facilitate  the 
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construction  of  email  harbours  of  refuge  for  the  fishermen  adjoining  the 
He  thought,  if  parlies  would  form  themselves' into  fishing  societies,  poor  I 
would  be  better  able  to  provide  nets  and  fishing  tackle  Tor  carrying  on  I 
trade. 

Br.  Phaser*  and  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  reply,  noticed  the  frequent  imp 
exclusion    of    ir,  in    bays,    sometimes   without    reason   assigned. 

grounded,  in  fact,  on  a  quite  mistaken  apprehension  that  spawn  wag  desti 
The  Commissioners,  on  the  represent ul  ion  of  some  farmers*  had  thus  closed  i 
successful  fishery  in  Darkle  Bay,  many  of  the  men  employed  in 
consequently  forced  to  e migrate. 


THE    SUPPLY  OF   COTTOK. 

Iti  the  discussion  on  Mr.  M'LoooTs  paper,  which  ts  printed  at  p.  7*1 

Frofc-sor  Shaw  mentioned  the  I'.ief  that  a  rise  of  If/,  pet  lb.  in  cotton  caused  t 
market  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  English  manufacturers  of  tf*3. 

considered  the  slave  trade  the  necessary  consequence  of  slfti  I  be  lie 

the  only  way  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  was  to  abolish  slavi  i 
time  be  recommended  the  establishment  of  consulates  la   Africa  at   the 
favourable  points  on  the  coast,  as  centres  of  British  dominion,   with  powrr 
suppress  the  sale  of  slaves.     The  paper  referred  to  the  subvention  of  nati\ 
In  order  to  put  down  the  slave  trade.     I  Shaw]  did  not  like? 

measure,  at,  if  it  were  carried  out,  many  chiefs  who  had  not  hitherto  en 
thi«  slave  trade  would  do  BO  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  sub 
With  reference  to  the  importation  of  coolies  into  those  di 
that  with  dislike,  and  those  parts  «f  Attica  where  coolie  labour  woul< 
he  would  leave  alone. 

Mr.  Marsh,  being  well  acquainted  with  Queensland,  could  testify  that  it*  i 
and  climate  were  admirably  suited  for  the  production  of  the  best  Seu-isli 
cotton,  some  of  the  cotton  grown  there  having  brought  2s,  per  pound  in 
English  market. 

Hr,  Bazlet,  M,R.  bore  him  out  in  the  high  valne  he  placed  upon  cotton  I 
Queens  Ian  d. 

Mr.  M'Li.ii'  replied.  He  staled  the  proceedings  contemplated  by  the. 
Aid  Society,  who  encouraged  the  negroes  now  resident  in  Canada  to  settle  on  1 
African  coast  under  the  protection  and  countenance  of  the  En 
missionaries.  The  free  black,  returning  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  with 
wife,  would  give  the  greatest  IiLmm  to  the  polygamy  and  slavery  of  Africa, 
were  the  two  great  est  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerce  and  dvf  ligation 
subvention  of  the  chiefs  was  successful  in  abolishing  the  bIb  [n  Madagas- 

car.   The  chiefs  derived  their  revenue  from  the  slave  trade.     Tin 
were  enabled  to  pay  their  people  and  maintain  their  slate  without  the  slave  t 
they  would  do  so,  mid  they  had  kept  their  word.     The  subvention  el 
course,    be  paid   under  proper   precautions,   and    only   on  on   of 

producing  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  per  annum  in  return.     lie  \ 
Opposed  to  fhe  importation  of  coolies;  but  having  carefully  examined 
working  of  the  system  in  the  Mauritius,  be  had  changed  his  mind,  and  wa 
to  admit  that  it  was  beneficial  in  every  reaped 

Mr,  Babley,  in  replying  after  the  discussion  on  his  paper,  printed  at  p. 
said  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  cotton  from  India  ws  aa  to  be  sea 

appreciated.    Twenty  years  ago  the  Chamber  of   Commerce    of    M  ant-be 
represented  to  Government  that  we  were  depending  on  one  f-ource  of supp 
neglecting  others  which  anight  be  easily  rendered  avails!  ton  ha 

grown  in  India  for  3000  years.    The  chief  Held  of  its  cultivation  at  prest„. 
Berar ;  but  to  bring  a  single  week's  supply  from  the  interior  of  India  to 
coast  Would  require  80,  0( :'k)  bullocks;  and  in  order  to  convey  the  entire  sun 
required  by  the  manufacturers,  more  bullocks  would  be  necessary  than  there j 
inhabitants  En  Ireland.    He  was  himself  extensively  engaged  in  cotton  sptnoin 
and  had  Ida  agent  in  Charleston.     His  cotton  was  laid  down  in  hia 
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•  cost  of  12$  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  price  paid  to  tbe  American  planter; 
whereas  to  bring  cotton  from  Berar  would  cost  200  per  cent,  on  the  price  paid  to  the 
ryots.  This  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport.  All  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce asked  of  the  Government  was,  to  remove  those  obstructions  to  traffic.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  should  direct  their 
capital  and  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  There  was  an 
unbounded  market  for  cotton  in  Lancashire,  and  the  manufacturers  there  called 
on  the  world  to  produce  the  cotton,  saying  they  would  pay  for  it ;  but  the  policy 
of  the  Government  had  not  been  to  call  into  existence  in  India  a  great,  free,  and 
enlightened  community,  like  the  middle  classes  here,  who  made  their  own  rail- 
roads and  canals.  Government  was  responsible  for  that  lack  of  means  of 
communication  in  India  which  he  now  unhesitatingly  condemned.  Fourteen 
years  ago  he  made  representations  on  that  point  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  which 
attention  was  promised ;  and  he  believed  that,  but  for  the  unfortunate  ambition 
which  had  directed  that  nobleman  to  the  object  of  increasing  our  territories  in 
India,  we  might  now  have  a  large  supply  of  cotton  from  the  British  East  Indies. 
The  finest  and  most  beautiful  cotton  he  had  ever  worked  was  brought  from 
Australia.  The  yarn  manufactured  from  it  was  so  beautiful  that  the  Australians 
placed  it  under  the  same  glass  case  with  their  largest  nugget,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855.  He  had  been  informed  by  gentlemen  that  articles  of  cotton  dress,  which 
they  obtained  in  India,  of  native  manufacture,  outlasted  the  article  manufactured 
in  America,  and  he  believed  that  by  improved  irrigation  and  cultivation,  Indian 
cotton  could  be  raised  and  supplied  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr. 
Lowndes,  printed  at  pp.  733—  747. 

Mr.  Vernon  Lushinoton  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  principle  of  gene- 
ral average  expenses.  They  were  "extraordinary  expenses  judiciously  incurred 
during  the  voyage  for  the  common  benefit  of  ship,  freight,  and  cargo."  It  was  an 
error  to  think  that  the  boundaries  of  general  average  expenses  could  be  deter- 
mined by  inference  from  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which  expressed  the  ship's 
owner's  obligation  to  carry  safely  to  the  port  of  destination ;  for  the  custom  of 
general  average  was  an  incident  annexed  to  the  contract  and  controlled  the 
expressed  terms. 

At  present,  custom,  which  varied  in  different  countries,  determined  what  were 
in  each  case  the  limits  of  the  shipowner's  right  and  obligation.  This  custom  was, 
in  his  opinion,  founded  not  so  much  on  equity  as  on  public  policy;  for  by  merely 
varying  the  terms  of  freight,  an  equitable  contract  between  shipowner  and  ship- 
per might  be  conceived  excluding  general  average  altogether — either  by  making 
the  shipowner  an  absolute  insurer  of  the  goods,  or  by  making  tbe  shippers  solely 
liable  for  all  extraordinary  expenses  now  general  average.  As  a  fact  there  had 
existed  for  a  very  long  time  (  a  strong  proof  of  its  public  policy)  a  system  of  gene- 
ral contribution  for  certain  extraordinary  expenses,  thus  qualifying  the  ship- 
owner's general  obligation.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  establish  such  a  contract 
as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  successful  transit  of  goods  from  place  to  place,  by 
giving  reasonable  inducement  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  had  the  control  of  the 
adventure,  to  take  all  proper  measures  on  occasions  of  emergency : — at  the  same 
time  guarding  against  frauds.  It  was  important  to  bear  this  object  clearly  in 
mind  in  weighing  the  several  customs  now  in  operation,  and  in  considering  what 
expenses  the  law  should  define  as  general  average. 

1st.  As  to  what  was  "  for  the  common  benefit,"  which  all  agreed  was  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  a  general  average  expenditure.  It  had  been  tbe  habit,  espe- 
cially in  English  practice,  to  take  too  narrow  and  rigid  a  view  of  this:  in  his  opinion, 
fair  inference  from  the  contract  of  carriage  required  that  cargo  should  always  by 
regarded  as  intended  by  the  owner  to  be  forwarded  to  tbe  destination  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  shipowner  (even  apart  from  his  interest  in  freight)  had  an 
interest  in  the  ship  proceeding  thither  likewise ;  in  short,  that  every  expense 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  voyage  should  be  considered  as  for  the 
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common  InUimiit  of  ship,  freight,  am!  cargo.    If  this  was  correct,  the  EsgtiA 
practice  of  apportioning  re- shipping  ami  outward  port  charges  at  a  port  of  I 
10  freight  alone  was  unjustifiable. 

v ,  What  expenses  were  extraordinary  ?  It  had  been  argued  that  tbe  p 
of  an  impending  danger  to  the  common  interest  was  necessary  to  constitute 
ex]»end]ture  extraordinary  and  bring  it  within  general  average.     But  there  \ 
no  reason  for  requiring  a  common  imjiending  danger  as  in  the  case  of  a  ; 
average  sacrifice,  for  it  was  the  danger  and  nothing  but  the  danger  that 
warrant  a  deliberate  sacrifice,  but  expenses  might  be  reasonable  and  jud 
and  for  the  common  interest,  and  withal  extraordinary,  though  there  wis  no  i 

Singer.    What  was  an  extraordinary  expenditure  was  detcrmiri 
other  grounds;  tbe  only  danger  nee  he  peril  (which  was,  in  i 

fcatntyj  iluit  but  1  M  tbe  measures  adopted  the  voy aire  could  not  be  acoomp 
and  t hi ^  was  necessary  only  to  satisfy  tin-  condition  "for  tbe  common 
What  was  an  extraordinary  expenditure  was  in  fact  determined  by  custom  1 
Oft  public  policy  \  where  the  particular  custom  varied  or  watt  questionable,  wee 
to  revert  to  the  public  pt  dicy  on  Walsh  the  general  custom  was  founded,  i 
the  same  time  in  n  liberal   spirit  the  ordinary  canons  of  law  us  to  < 

acts.    To  take  the  disputed  cam  of  expenses  ii  a  port  in 

admitted  mat  putting  into  a  |>ort  of  refuge  out  of  a  necessity,  howsoever  < 

ii  exlraordii  ire;  and  inward  port  charges  were  always  alio 

as  general  average.     Now.  if  potting  into  port  was  an  extraordinary  i 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  all  expenses  there  incurred  till  the  j 
of  tbe  voyage  in  the  ordinary  conree  were  likewise  extraordinary.     Taking  at  i 
ought  the  inception  of  Ihe  voyage  as  our  point  of  view,  or  viewing  the  voyage  I 
whole,  ii  "    Of  again,  the  subsequent  measures  oft 

loading,  repairing,  re-shipping,  £c,  might  be  considered  as  dependent  oi 
putting  into  port,  and  then  \  of  the  same  nature ;  as  in  thai 

conscquc nlial  damage  ly  though  voluntarily  incurred  i 

sequence  of  the  original  act  were  deem*  and  I 

reasonable  to  connect  the  after  mease  port  of  refuge  not 

<\  but  with  the  later  act  of  nutting  Into  port,  the  nataz 
determined.  Admit  tins?  them  V 1 1  m  M  est  inordinary  "  measures,  they  were  i 
Bary  f<>\~  the  Ement  of  the  voyage,  and  in  the  liberal  sense  abo 

tinned,  for  the  common  benefit  \  ih-v  were  also  clearly  expenses  * 
ml  policy  of  the  custom.     On  principle,  therefore,  all  expenses  a: 
refuge,  including  warehouse  rent   of  cargo,  re-shipping  expenses,  out wa 
chat  repairs  of   ship,  wages,  and  provisions,  were    gem 

But,  here  another  point  of  public  jsjlicy  might,  interve 
servant,  the  master,  had  the  entire  control  of  affairs,  it  might  well 
tain  expenses  which   were  on  principle  general  average,  in  ord 
master  from  fraudulently  making  for  a  port  of  refuge  with  a 
cargo  expenses  which  otherwise  his  principal  would  have  to  defray  alone.  On 
ground  it  would  be  reasonable,  if  not  to  exclude  exp<  p.  i 

and  provisions,  at  any  rate  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  be  excluded, 

Public  policy  having  determined  the  limits  of  the  sbipowm 
and  that  certain  expenses  should  be  contributed  fttt  in  i  .mi mm 
of  contribution  wsj  then  to  be  detenu  muds  of  ♦  > ,  here  I 

the  relation  of  shipowner  and  shipper  undt  r  the  contract  of  carriage,  wa 
introduced  a  new   relation  juitflble,   the  relation  of  shipp- 

Tliis  relation  required  that  alt  expenses  to  be  contributed  for  by  cargo  ah 
equitably  apportioned  amongst  the  several  shippers;  and  it  was  convenient  I 
the  same  law  of  contribution  should   prevad   between  shipper  an 
between  shipper  and  shipper.    Without  discussing  ihe  qui 
to  him  reasonable  that  the  law  of  contribution  in  the  case  of  general  avertgwet- 
penscs  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  Ik*  assimilated  to  that  in  tbe  case  of  general 
average  snerihe  fed  in  tbeGlasgo1 

in  the  first  resort,  upon  the  values  saved  at  die  end  of  the  adventure. 

Mr.  Mauomson  said  that  great  frauds  were  practised  by  the  master*  of 
against  which  some  care  might  be  taken. 

Mr.  W.  H«  Joxes  (of  Liverpool)  said  the  present  system  of  varying 
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was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  British  shipowner  suffered,  as  foreign  systems  of 
adjustment  were  more  liberal.  The  English  system,  he  thought,  should  be  amended 
in  favour  of  the  shipowner ;  but  above  all  what  was  needed,  especially  because 
of  the  abolition  of  the  navigation  laws,  was  one  uniform  system  used  by  all 
nations. 

'  Mr.  Walsh  (Lloyds'  agent  at  Dublin)  said  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  any  provisions  which  would  assist  masters  of  ships  in  defrauding 
merchants  and  owners  of  cargo.  The  ship  was  frequently  of  far  less  value  than 
the  cargo,  and  the  entire  control  was  in  the  master's  hands. 

Mr.  Lowndes  replied — Granting  that  in  some  sense  the  expenses  of  coming  out 
of  a  port  were  the  result  of  going  in,  the  difficulty  was  to  say  in  what  sense  this 
was  so,  different  from  the  sense  in  which  the  going  into  port  was  the  result  of  the 
damage  to  the  ship  which  led  to  it.  The  principle  of  general  average  was  to  look 
to  the  immediate  motive  only.  Abolish  this,  and  the  expenses  of  going  in  after 
accidental  damage  were  not  general  average ;  adhere  to  it,  and  the  outward  port 
charges  must  be  charged  to  the  freight  solely,  because  that  interest  alone  consti- 
tuted the  immediate  motive  for  coming  out. 

BELLIGERENT   RIGHTS  AT   SEA. 

Besides  the  paper  of  Professor  O'Hagan,  printed  at  p.  748,  another 
on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Danson,  who  intended  to  have  been  present 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was,  in  his 
unavoidable  absence,  read  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Danson  considered  the  causes  why  so  little  progress  had  been 
made  during  the  past  five  years  in  promoting  the  immunity  of 
private  property  from  hostile  capture,  and  discovered  them  in  the 
course  which  had  becu  taken  by  the  discussion.  For  this  purpose  he 
reviewed  the  arguments  used  by  the  merchant,  the  statesman,  and 
the  promoter  of  social  science  respectively.  The  mercantile  view 
of  the  subject,  he  concluded,  was  still  very  generally  deficient  in 
breadth,  and  could  not  safely  be  adopted  without  careful  consideration 
of  much  which  it  did  not  yet  comprise.  The  statesman  was  justified 
in  hesitating  while  the  probable  effects  of  the  immunity  proposed 
remained  so  uncertain.  The  promoter  of  social  science  sympathized 
with  the  motives  of  each  of  the  others,  and  saw  farther  than  either, 
but  was  less  alive  than  either  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  over 
which  any  advance  would  have  to  be  made.  Lastly,  any  argument 
drawn  from  a  supposed  British  interest  in  the  immunity  proposed 
was  inappropriate,  as  it  would  only  hinder  its  adoption  by  foreign 
nations.  But  the  writer  deprecated  the  opinion  that,  in  urging  a 
just  consideration  of  views  other  than  those  of  the  mercantile  body, 
he  would  in  any  degree  detract  from  the  force  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  that  body.  Certainly  the  Liverpool  Chamber  would 
cordially  co-operate  in  any  practicable  scheme,  however  limited  by 
just  considerations  of  expediency,  for  attaining  the  object  which  all 
had  at  heart. 

Iu  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Macfie,  also  a  delegate  from 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  read  the  following  resolution, 
-which  was  passed  on  July  26th,  1861,  by  the  Committee  of  that  body, 
on  commercial  law,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  same  body  on 
August  12th : — 

"  Resolved,  that  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interest 
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of  all  countries,  and  especially  of  Great  Britaio,  it  is  desirable 
the   freedom  from  seizure  which,  by  ihe  treaty  of  Paris,  has 
given  to  merchandise  carried  by  neutral  flags,  shall  be  extended 
all  private  property  at  sea  ;  and  tins  Committee  would  recommend  1 
Council  to  send  a  deputation  to  support  this  view  at  the  meeting  i 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Dublin,  and  to  carry  it  out  by  i 
Other  tneanfi  winch  the  Council  may  consider  necessary." 

Mr,  Macfie  supported  the  views  expressed  in  the  above  roafJntifl 
and    Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Professor  Katchenowaay,  Mr.  Bap 
Wosttalcei  Mr.  W,  S.  Lindsay,  If. P.,  and  M,  Chevalier,  all  spoke 
the  lajDS  sense, 

A   resolution    proposed   by   Mr.   Lindsay  was   then   u  mini  mo  u 
adopted  : — 

wThat  in  tho  opinion  of  this  Department,  it.  is  most  desirable  tli 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  wit 
respect  to  maritime   warfare,  should  be  sd  to  the  leaf 

exempting  the  private  property  of  the  citizens  of  belligerent  nation 
not  heinjf  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  at  sea." 

The  following  letter  waft  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  < 
Rhode  Island,  who  at  one  time  conducted  the  business  of  the  ! 
States'  embassy  to  this  country,  and  is  well  known  by  hi 
on   public   law,  (o  Mr,  WYsilake.  the   Secretary  of  this  Department. 
but  was  not  received  in  time  to  he  read  at  the  discussion: — 


Ochre  Point,  Newport,  R.  I-  July 

My  DSA1  Sir, — Ween  I  looked  on  the  programme  of  the  International  Depart- 
ment ui  viii  Assoi iution,  I  selected  from  the  topics  of  discussion  that  of  "Rig! 
of  Belligerents  over  Private  Property  at  Sea,"    The  position   in  which 
American  now  finds  himself*  and  which  compels  him  to  view  all  q 
pnldie  law  not  in  their  strictly  international  relations,  but  as  connected  \ 
codstence  of  rhil  war,  may  will  embarrass  every  attempt  at  free 
However  miy  todlvidltii]  may  endeavour  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  \ 
excitement,  and  though  he  may  not  nee  In  the  alleged  causes  whs- 
countrymen  any  apology  for  the  sacrifices  of  blood  ami  treasure  to  which 
sections  are  madly  subjecting  each  other,  it  is  not  during  a  fratiicidal  oti 
we  are  to  took  for  any  practical  efforts  towards  carrying  out  the  policy  w>  hip, 
inaugurated  during  your  late  war  with  Russia,  making  war  a  contest  betweco 
sfan  are!  elate,  tad  exempting,  as  tar  a*  practicable,  from  its  evils  all  the  popula- 
tion not  directly  connected  with  the  belligerent  operations.    Appreciatin 
do,  the  considerations  which  nave  led  the  Government!  of  Europe  to 
neutrality  in  our  landing  domestic  contest,  as  well  as  the  advantage  wh 
United  States  practically  derive  from  a  course,  which,  instead  of  t 
ports  (as  without  an*  violation  of  international  obligations  they  might  hav 
open  to  the  prizes  of  both  parties,  excludes  both,  i  shall,  in  any  remarks  I 
may  make  on  the  proposed  subject  of  dieeoaston,  endeavour  to  avoid  all  i 
to  the  calamitous  condition  of  our  poll  Ileal  affaire. 

So  far  had  the  idea  heon  carried,  that  by  the  very  existence  of  war  the 
of  two  nations  become  individually  enemies,  that  all  contracts  between  ihemi 
deemed  to  be  ywo  facto  dissolved.     So  lata  as  the  war  of  1H12  ii  n*  firft 

time,  n*  for  as  my  recollections  extend,  judicially  expounded,  that  a  commercial 
partnership  was  thus  terminated.    The  case  was  the  New  York 

of  Errors,  the  American  commentator,  Chancellor  Kent,  givinp  the  col 
opinion.     While  both  parties  declared  the  right  of  aetata  to  eoaiiaeate  the  | 
property  of  enemies  found  in   the  country,  the  only  d 
American  and  English  Courta  was,  that  the  former  deemed  a  legisli 
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necessary  for  the  purpose,  while  the  seizing  of  all  ships  in  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  royal  prerogative.  The  rule  by 
which  debts  are  suspended  during  the  war,  reviving  at  peace,  was  a  modification 
of  the  right  of  confiscation  in  favour  of  the  Government  which  is  not  only 
theoretically  claimed,  but  sometimes  exercised,  as  by  Denmark,  in  1807,  in 
retaliation  for  vessels  and  other  property  condemned  as  droits  of  Admiralty. 

The  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  involved  as  they  were  with  civil  war, 
and  the  pretension  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  other  European  powers, 
were  in  their  character  exceptional.  French  publicists  place  in  the  same  category 
with  the  confiscation  of  private  property  found  in  British  ports,  the  detention,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of  individuals  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  private  business. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  were  neutrals  exposed  to  all 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  "visitation  and  search,"  and  subjected  to 
capture  under  paper  blockades  of  the  two  great  belligerents,  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  lieen  in  violation  of  international  law ;  but,  through  licences 
issued  by  both  of  them  to  an  enormous  extent,  they  conceded  to  one  another  an 
extended  trade,  not  only  with  their  European  territories,  but  with  the  enemy's 
colonies,  from  which  the  British  Courts  would  have  excluded  those  states  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  whom  under  municipal  regulations  it  had  been  denied  in 
peace. 

The  half-century  which  elapsed  since  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  while  marked  by  the  greater  destructiveness  imparted  to  the  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  some  modifications  in  the 
belligerent  code,  if  not  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the  contending  parties,  at  least 
in  mitigating  the  inconveniences  of  war  to  those,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  were  made  to  Ruffer  from  the  acts  of  others. 

The  conflicting  views  previously  held  in  reference  to  neutrals  by  the  two  great 
allies  in  the  war  against  Russia  rendered  necessary,  at  least,  a  temporary  com- 

Sromise  of  principle.  Recurring  to  their  former  systems,  it  is  very  evident  that 
'  two  nations  situated  like  England  and  France — the  one  possessing  the  largest 
military  marine  in  the  world,  the  other  having  a  navy  only  inferior  to  that  of  its 
ally — had,  as  co-belligerents,  determined  each  to  maintain  its  own  peculiar  views, 
neutral  commerce  would  have  altogether  ceased.  The  property  of  a  friend, 
which  England  would  not  have  condemned  for  having  been  found  in  an  enemy's 
vessel,  would,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  flag,  been  good  prize  to  a  French 
cruiser,  while  the  neutral  ship,  whose  flag  would  have  been  a  protection  against 
France,  would  have  been  subjected  to  be  searched  by  English  officers  for  enemy's 
property — the  mere  suspicion  of  having  it  on  board  being  sufficient  to  cause  her 
to  be  sent  into  an  English  port.  Not  only  was  the  severity  of  the  old  codes 
mitigated  by  the  declarations  of  England  and  France  that  ••  free  ships  make  free 
goods/'  or,  in  other  words,  that  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
should  pass  free,  while  neutral  property  in  enemy's  ships  remained  exempt  from 
confiscation,  contraband  of  war  in  both  cases  excepted,  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
enemy's  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  not  open  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  known 
as  the  rule  of  1756,  was  wholly  superseded,  and  neutrals  were  allowed  to  trade  to 
all  parts  and  places  wheresoever  si.uated,  not  ^n  a  state  of  blockade.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  colonies  were  concerned,  the  rule  in  the  case  of  Russia  was  necessarily 
without  application :  and  as  England,  whose  colonial  trade  had  previously  been 
made  free  almost  simultaneously  with  the  order  in  council  of  April  15,  1854, 
opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  her  coasting  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations, 
the  theory  of  the  restriction  in  question,  even  as  to  her,  could  no  longer  have  had 
any  basis. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  reforms  in  the  old  mode  of  warfare  confined  to 
neutrals.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  course  of  England  in  the  preceding 
maritime  wars  of  the  present  century,  of  seizing  and  condemning,  as  droits  of 
Admiralty,  vessels  and  other  property  found  in  her  ports  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  In  the  late  war  ample  time  was  allowed  by  all  the  belligerents  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  their  enemies  in  their  ports  to  quit  them  with  their  cargoes. 
A  subsequent  order  not  only  authorized  a  neutral  trade  in  neutral  ships  with  the 
enemy's  ports,  bnt  it  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  provided 
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neutral  vessels  were  employed — the  only  restrictions  on  such  trade  betas,  M  t 
should  not  extend  to  contraband,  or  articles  to  export  which  required  aenan 
permission,  or  to  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  and  that  British  ship*  should  m» 
permitted  to  enter  a  port  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.  In  these  irtftrm tiai 
was  no  important  distinction  between  the  ukases  of  Russia  and  the  eram  ■* 
decrees  of  England  and  France. 

Indeed,  boUD  as  regardl  enemies  and  neutrals,  except  that  the  merrhant  \m+ 
of  a  belligerent  could  not  enter  the  pons  of  its  enemy,  the  trade  of  the  trtWw 
I  by  the  pending  hostilities.     The  effect   of  the  British  orb*  a 
council,  and  which  was  only  of  the  same  import  with   the  correspondifcf  F.«w*l 
decre-  the  trade  of  England  with  neutrals,   and  eTua  the  iatife* 

trade  with  Russia,  in  the  same  state  as  during  the  ]»eace,  so  far  as  tee  l**ef  Ik 
Courts  was   concerned.     By  the   Russian  d  i   also,  E 

goods,  even  though  1 1  i  ntrioa,  were  aUosaa  • 

sported  under  neutral  flags,  in  accordance  with  Hie  usual  cud 
regulations.  The  doctrine  of  illegal  trade  with  an  enemy,  to  which  1 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  was  attached,  had  thus  no  existence. 

Nor  was  the  operation  of  these  measures  on  the  rights   of  neutrals  1 
during  the  pendency  of  the  war.    They  were,  with 

quence,  sustained  in  the  British  Parliament  by  the  i  ic  day. 

Clarendon  early  declared   to  the  Am  Minister  in  London  thai*  1 

professedly  only  temporary,  the  precedent  could  not  be 
wars.     When  at  a  later  period  complaint  was  made  of  the  i.H*ueui  atmor 
Frassia  from  tbe  indlrecl  trade  through  her  with  Russia,  it  onij  led  loa&oa 
tion,  on  the  port  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  'ecitof 

pta  to  crush  commerce  in  time  of  war,  showing  that   ••  ■ 
immorality,  fraud,  and  perjury." 

The  preceding:  reference  has  been  made  to  the  relaxations  introduced 4 
Russian  war  fata  the  relatione  of  the  belligerents  with  one  another  aai 

trail,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  r 
Paris.    The  obvious  motive  of  the  declaration  of  maritime  principles  was  IS 
and  perpetuate  that  liberal  policy  which  had  to  a  great  c.\  iuaed,  1 

a  period  of  war,  the  usual   commercial  intercourse  of  pea 
Btate  ili e  evils  Incident  to  hostilities.    It  was,  therefore,  not  reqnJ 
any  further  material  changes  in  the  practice  of  uatious,  in  1  attsin  thf  J 

accomplishment  of  that  to  which  11  ration"  would  seem  to  bavi 

directed— the  entire  separation  from  the  producing  clas*« 
priate  functions  are  the  business  ol  war,  and  exempting  the  formei 
consequences  incident  to  hostilities.    Tbe  necessary  result   of  this  doctrlat  « 
practice  would  be  the  Immunity  of  private  propertj  at  sea,  as  well  as  unlet! 

So  far  as  respects  three  of  ihe  articles  of  the  '*  declaration,"    th« 
ambiguity.    They  were  confirmatory  of  the  principles  a<  tbtl 

The  rule  that  the  neutral  flog  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  an«. 
neutrals  are  not  liable  to  capture- under  the  enemy's  fiat:,  with  t 
both  coses  as  to  contraband,  had,  moreover,  been,  pen- 
subject  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  ami  Russia.  And  a*£ 
Mexico  were,  with  the  United  States,  tbe  only  powers  that 
assent  to  the  entire  declaration,  if  may  not  be  irrelevant   1 
to  the  ^anie  effect  op  the  0:1c  with  Russia,  was  concluded 
with   Mexico,  and  that,  according  to  il>^ 

Court   to  the  subsisting  treaty   with  *Spain,  its  pi  ,-*  ] 

equivalent.    As  was  justly  observed  by  the  American  Secretary 
there  have  been  any  disputes  in  regard  to  blockades,  the  un> 
the  facts,  but  not  ilie  law.'*     That  in  order  to  lie  binding  \sl  he  < 

whatever  exceptional  coses  had  existed  in  practice,  was,  at    lei 
theory. 

The  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  privateering  waa  a  mistake 
founding  1  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  with  the  1 

to  be  obtained.     That  the  entire  immunity  of  pr  r  at  sea 

follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  abolition  of  cruising  by 
ves&eYs  would  seem  to  have  been  the  impression  of  those  who,  T 
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Congress  of  Paris,  advocated  that  proposition.  If  that  is  not  to  be  the  case,  the 
article  is  without  object.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  presume  that  it  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that,  when  there  no  longer  exists  a  class  of  men  to  whom  depreda- 
tion on  private  property  is  the  appropriate  vocation,  the  right  of  capture  of 
merchant  ships,  now  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  navy,  must  yield  to 
the  sentiments  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Consequently,  the  addition  which 
Mr.  Marcy  proposed  to  make  to  the  privateer  clause — viz.,  "  that  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  should  be 
exenfpted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it 
be  contraband,"  is  a  legitimate  development  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  "  declaration." 

That  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  all  capture  at  sea  has  ever  been 
deemed  identical  with  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the  prohibition  of  letters 
of  marque  has  always  been  sustained  by  arguments  applicable  to  the  general 
question,  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  publicists  who  have  discussed  the  subject, 
as  well  as  to  the  language  of  treaties,  will  abundantly  show. 

The  Abbe*  Mably,  who  is  usually  cited  as  the  earliest  author  on  public  law, 
who  called  attention  to  the  matter,  prefaces  his  condemnation  of  all  captures  of 
merchantmen  and  of  private  property  at  sea  by  inquiring  why,  when  two  nations 

§o  to  war,  they  should  interdict  all  reciprocal  commerce,  and  declaring  that  the 
oing  so  is  the  remains  of  ancient  barbarism. 

Galiani,  though  he  speaks  of  the  privateersman,  (armatore,)  does  so  only  to 
oppose  him  to  the  military  leader  on  land  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  private 
property. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
anticipated  in  their  philosophical  views  by  a  convention  made  as  early  as  1676, 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces.  I  have  found  this  treaty  of  com- 
merce, which  is  based  on  the  immunity  of  trade,  in  Dumont,  as  in  the  "  Acttt,  $c. 
de  la  paix  dt  Nimegue"  It  was  concluded  during  the  pendency  of  a  war,  and 
reciprocally  stipulates,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  annoyance  to  merchantmen  and 
other  property  at  sea,  for  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  furnished  with  the  commis- 
sions of  the  two  Powers,  and  prohibits  their  subjects  from  taking  commissions 
from  other  states  to  the  prejudice  of  their  commerce.  By  the  recitato  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  two  years  afterwards,  it  appears  the  convention  had  never  been 
practically  observed. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  should  be  brought  into  hostile  collision,  the  philanthropies! 
provision  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1785  was  merely  one  of  those  declarations  in 
which  speculative  theorists  might  safely  indulge.  The  sincerity  of  Dr.  Franklin 
is  best  shown  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pressed  on  Mr.  Oswald,  the 
negotiator  of  the  first  British  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  introduction  of 
a  similar  article.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  confirmation  of  the  views  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  express,  that  the  abolition  of  privateering  and  the  immunity  of 
private  property  have  been  treated  as  indissolubly  connected,  that,  though  in  all 
bis  letters  he  refers  in  terms  merely  to  the  former,  both  in  the  draft  for  the 
British  treaty  and  in  the  article  of  that  with  Prussia,  the  specific  clause  against 
granting  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels  is  a  corollary  to  the  exemption, 
expressed  in  the  broadest  language,  of  private  property  from  injury  or  destruction, 
and  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  peaceable  pursuits  of  life  from  all 
molestation  or  inconvenience. 

The  first  article  of  the  French  decree  of  1792  proclaimed  the  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea,  the  second  the  abolition  of  privateering;  and  the 
executive  authority  was  requested  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers  on  this  basis. 
The  proposition  was  only  responded  to  by  the  City  of  Hamburg. 

The  negotiations  instituted  by  the  United  States  with  the  different  Governments 
of  Europe  in  1823-24,  and  which  were  ineffectually  renewed  some  years  later  with 
England  during  my  connexion  with  the  mission  to  your  country,  though 
popularly  regarded  as  connected  with  privateering,  had  for  their  object  the 
entire  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean. 

In  proposing  a  new  rule  of  international  law,  which  can  only  be  binding  by 
obtaining  an  universal  assent,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  so  framed  as 
to  promote  special  interests,  or  that  any  one  nation  is  to  derive  benefit  from  it  to 
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the  prejudice  of  another.    Unices  the  Government  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
Individual  -  Hon*  and  war  eonfi  nc«l  to  the  former,  the  effect  of  surrendering 

the  right  of  grant ing  commissions  to  private  armed  cruisers  would  be  to  place  the 
commerce  of  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  having  the  greatest  military 
marine.  If  the  consequence  of  the  ^declaration"  was  to  be,  to  increase  the 
maritime  preponderance  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  without  even  benefiting  the 
general  cause  of  civilization,  (as  their  public  ships  would  retain  the  right  of 
capturing  private  property,  while  the  United  States,  with  a  superior  mercantile 
revenue,  but  comparatively  without  a  navy,  would  be  divested  of  ail  means  of 
retaliation.)  it  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  that  the  measure  would  recefre 
the  necessary  sanction.  Indeed,  the  protocol  of  the  Congress  expressly  declares 
thai  it  would  not  1m?  obligatory  on  the  signers  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
aljolition  of  privateering  against  those  Powers  which  did  not  accede  to  it*  Thai 
the  American  umendment  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  M  declaration  "  of  F 
effect  was  soon  recognised  by  most  of  the  European  Governments,  as  I  have  r 
to  know  from  the  perusal  of  the  papers  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Wi 
which  were  placed  at  my  disposition  by  the  last  Administration,  with 
the  preparation  of  a  second  annotated  edition  of w*  Wfceaton'*  Etetn- 

Among  the  minor  maritime  states  there  was  a  clear  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
but  they  naturally  awaited,  before  giving  a  formal  reply,  the  answer  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

The  adhesion  of  Russia  was  prom  ptly  rendered.    Prince  Gortscbakoff  instructed, 
so  early  as  Septemlwr,  1860,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  to  commn  " 
cate  to  Secretary  Mercy  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Baron  Bruno w. 
emphatic  language  induces  me  lo  in-  rl  tin  extract — *4  Your  Excellency  will  I 
an  opportunity,  in  Paris,  of  taking  cognizance  of  Mr.  Marcy*8  note,  in  which  i 
American  proposition  is  developed  in  that  cautious  and  lucid  manner  wJi 
mauds  conviction.     The  Secretary  of  Slaic  doe*  not  argue  the  exclusive 
of  the  United  States;  bis  plea  i*  put  fig  the  whole  of  mankind.     It  grows  out < 
a  generous  thought,  the  embodiment  of  which  rests  upon  arguments  whi 
of  no  reply.     The  attention  of  the  Emperor  has,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
enlisted  by  the  overtures  of  the  American  Cabinet.    In  his  view  of  the  qur*u"on 
they  deserve  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  Powers  which  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.    They  would  honour  themselves  should  they,  by  a  re> 
taken  in  common  and  proclaimed  to  the  world,  apply  to  private  property  on  the 
seas  the  principle  of  inviolability  which  they  have  ever  profess  r»  land. 

They  would  crown  the  work  of  pacification  which  has  called  them  togetl 
give  it  an  additional  guarantee  of  permanence.     By  order  of  the  Kmperor  ] 
invited.  Baron,  to  entertain  this  idea  before  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
to  apprize  him  forthwith  that  should  the  American  proportion  become  tb» 
of  common  deliberation  among  the  Powers,  it  would  receive  a  most  decisir 
support  at  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  Hie  Imperial  Majesty.     You  arec 
authorized,  Baron,  to  declare  that  our  august  master  would  be  disposed  to  I 
the  initiative  of  this  question." 

The  American  Minister  at  Paris  was  assured  by  Count  Walewski,  in  November, 
186*1,  that  the  French  Government  would  agree  to  the  "  declaration  "  aa  modified 
by  us,  though  a  formal  assent  was  deferred  with  a  view  to  consultation  with  t 
other  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Prussia  formally  announced,  in  May,  1857,  to  Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  *bo 
had  replaced  Mr.  Maxqy,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  j 
position  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  added  to  the  { 
agreed  on  at  Paris,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  M  if  this  propo- 
become  the  subject  of  a  collective  del  liberation,  it  can  rely  on  tbe  most 
support  of  Prussia,  which  earnestly  desires  that  other  States  will  unite  in  a  deter- 
mination, tbe  benefits  of  which  will  apply  to  all  uati< 

Instructions  had  been  given  by  President  Buchanan  to  suspend  negotiations,  m 
was  stated  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  in  Jaly,  1 
any  official  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, whatever  changes  his  opinions  may  have  undergone,  had  expressed  himself 
favourably  to  the  proposition  at  a  public  meeting  in  Liverpool ;  and  we  have,  ia 
the  following  despatch  of  Count  Chrcptovitscb,  a  further  evidence  of  the  lateral 
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which  Russia  took  in  the  establishment  of  the  principle.  "  I  have,"  he  says, 
writing  under  date  of  November  3rd,  (15,)  1856,  "  improved  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  converse  with  Lord  Clarendon  in  relation  to  the  condition  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington  appends  to  its  accessioiTto  the  principles  of  maritime 
law,  embodied  in  the  declaration  of  11th  (16)  April,  and  have  delivered  to  him  a 
copy  of  your  Excellency's  despatch  under  date  of  1st  September.  The  Premier, 
in  answer  to  my  communication,  stated  to  me  that  Uer  Majesty's  Government 
recognised  as  a  principle  the  equity  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  American 
Government,  and  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  joint 
deliberation.  He,  however,  added,  that  in  the  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
question,  it  might  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  stipulating  for  certain  reserva- 
tions, which  would  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time  and  place  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Powers  that  are  called  to  discuss  the  matter." 

Whether  the  withdrawal  of  the  Marcy  amendment  by  the  late  Administration 
arose  from  a  belief  that  the  United  States  could  not,  in  any  event,  surrender  "  a 
mode  of  maritime  warfare"  held  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  "  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  condition  and  pursuits,  and  essential  to  their  defence  upon  the 
ocean,"  or  whether  it  was  thought,  as  was  intimated  by  President  Buchanan  to 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  right  of  blockade,  even  as  defined 
in  the  "  declaration  of  Paris,"  would  render  inoperative  the  promised  advantages 
to  the  pacific  commerce  of  belligerents,  is  a  matter  which  in  no  wise  affects  the 
principles  of  this  discussion.  1  likewise  abstain  from  adverting  to  the  policy,  of 
which  1  know  nothing  except  from  rumour,  of  the  present  Cabinet  of  Washington, 
which,  it  is  said,  repudiates  the  acts  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  without,  how- 
ever, reviving  the  proposition  which  four  years  ago  had  so  nearly  united  the 
suffrages  of  Christendom. 

The  restoration  of  the  rule,  sustained  by  the  earlier  writers,  of  restricting  block- 
ades to  places  actually  besieged,  was  also  connected  by  the  Senate  of  Hamburg 
with  their  late  proposition  for  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea.  Such  a 
measure  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  system  which  would  confine  war  to 
military  operations,  and  is  demanded  not  more  for  the  interest  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  state  than  of  neutrals.  "  The  investment  of  a  place 
by  sea  and  land,"  said  Mr.  Cass,  in  his  instructions  for  concluding  maritime  con- 
ventions in  1859,  "  with  a  view  to  its  reduction,  preventing  it  from  receiving 
supplies  of  men  and  material  for  its  defence,  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  prosecuting 
hostilities,  which  cannot  be  objected  to  so  long  as  war  is  recognised  as  an  arbiter 
of  national  disputes  ;  but  the  blockade  of  a  coast,  or  of  commercial  positions  along 
it,  without  any  regard  to  ulterior  military  operations,  and  with  the  real  design  of 
carrying  on  a  war  against  trade,  and,  from  its  very  nature,  against  the  trade  of 
peaceable  and  friendly  powers,  instead  of  a  war  against  armed  men,  is  a  proceeding 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason  or  with  the  opinions  of  modern 
times."  In  looking,  however,  to  the  practical  bearing  of  this  matter,  it  is  proper 
to  remember  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  paper  blockades  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  which  professedly  retaliated  on  neutrals  the  alleged  viola- 
tions by  the  respective  belligerents  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  being 
hereafter  resorted  to  by  European  Powers.  The  decisions  of  the  English  Courts, 
and  they  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  French  tribunals,  during  the  Russian 
war,  were  well  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  place  under  an  inter- 
dict, by  a  Cabinet  notification,  the  entire  coast  of  an  extensive  territory.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Kingsdown  in  the  Francisca,  where  it  is  declared 
that  the  notice  of  a  blockade  cannot  be  more  extensive  than  the  blockade  itself, 
that  a  belligerent  cannot  be  allowed  to  proclaim  that  he  has  instituted  a  blockade 
of  several  ports  of  the  enemy  when,  in  truth,  he  has  only  blockaded  one ;  and  that 
a  neutral,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  liable  to  the  penal  ties  attending  a  breach  of  block- 
ade for  afterwards  attempting  to  enter  the  port  which  is  really  blockaded. 
Moreover,  since  the  peace,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  must  be  an  authority  on  such  a 
subject,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  double  or  treble  the  whole  British 
navjr  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  such  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  France  as 
would  conform  with  the  requirements  of  the  "  declaration." 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  allude  to  the  exception  from 
immunity  of  contraband,  contained  as  well  in  Mr.  Marcy's  amendment,  as  in  the 
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i  of  the  **  declaration  n  referring  to  the  cargoes  of  neutral*  and  to  i 
iv  in  an  enemy's  vessel.    It  the  principle  of  contraband  i*  still  to  be  uns- 
tained, it  is  not  little  to  be  that  in  a  solemn  instrument.  inteaWM  »» 

I  unties  of  marifime  law,  it  should  hare  been  left  wholly  i 
On  no  point  is  there  a  greater  dh  -pinion  than  with  reaped  to  ihf  i 


.implication.  By  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  a  neutral  flag  pro*****  cacs^i 
goods,  there  is  no  longer  any  pretence  for  the  existence  of  the  ri^ht 


unions  as  connected  with  contraband.     Nor  does  there 


to  \>c  am  a 


to  the  belligerent  in  the  continuance  of  the  rule  of  contraband,  cotni 
with  the  Injuries  which  it  rawnt  inevitably  cause  to  the  neutral  in  the 
of  bin  ship  and  the  interruption  to  hia  "trade,  and  from  the  collisions 
neutrals  and  belligerents  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  mas 
ably  Hire  rise.     As  destination  to  an  enemy's  port  la  an  essential   point  is  a 
question  of  contraband,  in  all  cases  where  the'  rule  is  of  any  practical  in 
.  inherent,  the  law  of  blockade,  even  though  that  right  should  be  i 
eged,  would  aUo  intn 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  unless  the  abolition  of  privateering;  had  m  tistr 
the  immunity  of  private  property,  it  was  without  object.     Moreover,  no  or* file 

5  and  the  teat  ol  international  morality  unless  it  confers  equal  i 
and  imposes  equal  obligations  on  all  states,  great  and  small. 
proffered  rmisl  be  a  defence  as  well  against  the  spoliations  of  i 
of  a  great  military  marine,  as  of  a  state  whose  resources  a 
mercantile  navies.  The  article  under  consideration,  in  the  term*  i 
•*  declaration,"  can  only,  like  the  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade  by  lbs ( 
Of  Vienna,  address  itself  to  the  consciences  of  the  Powera.  Thai  mat 
feo  give  it  any  practical  effect,  special  conventional  siipulationa,  islseal  If 
legislation  ;  and  though,  by  a  gross  misnomer,  the  term  "  piracy  "  wit  spftnl  to 
Hi  infraction,  the  statute  offence  is  distinguished  from  the  crime  of  &  mmt 
name  under  the  law  of  nations,  which  was  everywhere  justiciable,     TV  ahrms* 

"La  course  t*t  ct  dtmetire  aaoJM,"  i I  Col  Chester  in  an  early  debate  I 

had  been  rendered  by  »n  En^li^h  writer  on  international  law,  "c 
remain-  a>inli^h»-d."    Thai  would,  of  course,  extend  to  the  immunity  of  i 
ship*  from  public  as  well  U  prii  ate  vessels  of  war,  If  it  did  not  abolish  I 
war  altogether. 

Capturing  private  property  st  sea.  without  a  commission  from  i 
icy  ;  but  it  is  not  neooOBiry  that  a  Government,  in  order  to  enjoy  1 
ri^ht*.  should  bo  formally  recognised  by  any  other  Power,  and  i 
is  thai  of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

Whether  any  case  is  within  the  principle  of  the  arrangement  of  Park,  c 
nation  to  which  a  vessel  belong*  must  decide  for  itself,  subject  oft 
plaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  parties ;  but  no  Stale  4 
outlaw  a  cruiser  or  another  {tower  provided  it  has  a  commission  from  ioj 
Government,  for  any  Infraction  of  the  article  against  privateering.     It  is  tan  I 
presumed  that  the  Congress  of  Paris  undertook  to  determine  the  form  to  I 
either  to  the  military  or  naval  organization  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  *i 
ration/'     What  species  of  property  shall  be  exposed  to  hostilities  Is  at 
which  comes  home  to  the  interests  'both  of  neutrals  and  belligerent*,  and  it  i 
be  a  subject  for  conventional  regulation  :  but  w  far  as  principle  ia  < 
certainly  of  little  importance  whether  a  war  is  conducted  by  vesaeb 
dividual*  and  chartered  by  the  Government,  or  whether  they  have  1 
constructed  in  the  public  ynrdB.     It  is  well  known  that  at  a 
In  the  habit  of  making  arrangements  with  corsairs  of  other  < 
her  own,  to  carry  on  public  wars.     There  is,  it  is  believed,  a 
tracts  which  toe  British  Government  has  with  its  Transatlantic  t 
conversion  of  them  into  rente  Is  of  war.  and  at  Ibis  i 
United  States  is  deliberating  on  authorizing  the  employment  of  i 
enforce  the  measures  of  coercion  now  going  on  towards  the  seceded  I 
the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  navy,  the  commissions  in  whie] 
volunteers  on  shore,  are  to  be  temporary  and  confined  to 
Can  any  one  doubt  their  right,  were  the  United  States  to 
•*  declaration*"  of  employing  their  volunteer  navy  for  any  purpose^ 
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capture  of  private  property,  in  which  the  public  vessels  of  other  nations  might 
properly  be  engaged  ? 

It  has  been,  I  am  aware,  alleged  as  an  objection  practically  applicable  to  pri- 
vateers, that  their  officers  are  ordinarily  of  a  less  elevated  class  than  those  of 
ships  of  war,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  danger  of  a  greater  abuse  of  their  power 
of  visitation.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  responsibility  of  a  nation  is  as  much  pledged 
for  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  one  as  by  the  other  species  of  force. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  public  cruisers,  and  not  to  privateers,  that 
the  cruelties  at  different  times  inflicted  by  the  destruction  of  the  establishments  of 
unharmed  fishermen  are  to  be  ascribed.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  "  declaration  "  as  to  privateering  in  its  present  form,  so  far  from 
being  operative,  would  only  give  rise  to  new  complications  and  charges  of  evasion ; 
"while,  if  the  reform  was  addressed  to  the  immunity  of  private  property  in  its  ex- 
tended sense,  there  would  be  nothing  to  interfere  with  its  application. 

Though  the  proposition  for  exempting  merchantmen  from  capture  by  public 
ships  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  wa3  revived  in 
1858  by  another  American  State.  Brazil  proposed  that  "  all  private  property, 
without  exception  of  merchant  vessels,  should  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  maritime  law,  and  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  cruisers  of  war."  The 
subject  was  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  commerce 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  greatly  discussed  by  the  publicists  of  Germany, 
and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Prussia.  Being  in  Germany  at  the  time,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  importance  thus  attached  to  it,  even 
by  those  States  which  did  not  themselves  possess  a  commercial  marine,  but  whose 
manufactures,  exported  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  were  subject  to  the  dangers 
and  embarrassments  which  attach  to  neutral  property  in  time  of  war.  Count 
Becbberg  assured  me  that,  though  little  of  the  Austrian  commerce  passed  through 
their  port  of  Trieste,  yet  that  he  placed  such  a  value  on  the  exports  and  imports 
to  and  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  through  the  Hanse  Towns,  that 
should  the  subject  come  before  an  European  Congress,  it  would  receive  his 
support. 

.  The  publicists,  who  have  discussed  this  topic,  have,  in  general,  sustained  the 
cause  of  reform,  but  I  have  within  a  few  months  received  a  pamphlet  of  a  con- 
trary import,  («* Propria* privies  dee  suj eta  Bdligt rants")  from  M.  Hautefeuille, 
the  learned  author  of  several  treaties  on  maritime  law.  M.  H.  has  ever  been 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  privateering,  which  measure  he  deems  to  have  beea 
brought  forward  in  the  interests  of  England,  while  he  ascribes  the  proposal  of  the 
immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  to  a  profound  American  policy,  which  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  attempted  negotiations  as  to  blockades  would  only  have  rendered 
inore  complete.  He  entirely  mistakes  the  scope  of  the  Marcy  amendment,  which 
was  intended  to  conciliate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  supposed  demands  of 
humanity  with  what  was  due  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States.  No  one  doubted 
{hat  in  acceding,  even  with  the  amendment,  to  the  "  Paris  declaration,"  this 
country  would  be  abandoning  the  most  efficient  of  its  belligerent  resources.  M, 
Hautefeuille's  argument  is  based  on  controverting  what  he  deems  the  false 
assumption  that  private  property  on  land  was  free  from  belligerent  capture,  and 
denying  that  its  immunity  either  at  sea  or  on  land  is  demanded  by  any  considera- 
tions of  humanity.  My  time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  M.  Hautefeuille  in  his 
elucidations.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  to  his  first  point,  that  any  inaccuracy  of 
the  advocates  of  exemption  from  capture  at  sea,  with  reference  to  the  existing  rule 
as  to  the  land,  can  in  no  wise  affect  the  principle,  except  to  include,  if  he  is  correct, 
the  latter  in  the  proposed  reform.  The  treaty,  as  our  author  fully  admits,  of 
1785,  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  in  its  explicit  provisions,  both  as  to 
sea  and  land,  left  nothing  to  be  supplied  in  this  respect.  M.  Hautefeuille  con- 
tends that  the  evils  of  war  are  to  be  estimated  by  its  duration,  and  that  the  more 
•destructive  its  operations  are,  the  more  it  is  brought  home  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  more  is  the  cause  of  humanity  promoted.  Without  derogating 
from  this  course  of  reasoning,  illustrated  by  the  short  Italian  campaign,  with  its 
bloody  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  absence  of 
commerce  and  the  stagnation  of  affairs  enumerated  by  him,  are  among  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  plan,  at  least,  to  diminish.  M» 
61  8k 
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HuutcfeuJUes  argument,  taken  in  its  fullest  extent,  would  ignore  nil  ihtdm 
which   the  civilization   of  centuries  has  introduced   into    the  condnet  tit 
Neither  the  exchange  nor  ransom  of  prisoners  would  be  tolerated,  bat  fin**?  t 
.  would  be  the  tot  of  captives. 
1  have  written  thus  much,  eotano  currents  ;  and  it?  it    is  only  pnrnihlf  flat,  l 
if  sent  to  the  nost-offlOfl  at  once,  it  will  reach  you  in  time  for  thepropw 
I  have  no  opportunity  for  corrections,  much    less  for  transcribing 
receive  the  note  in  its  rough  form,  as  an  evidence  of  in  to  respond  U} 

flattering  invitation. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  youi  uly, 

John  Westlakc,  Esq.,  &c. 


BONDING   rilIVILEC;E9. 

On  the  reading  of  Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  printed  at  p 

Mr.  G.  W.  IlAsrixas  said  that  as,  in  addition  to  the  various  ontiejsisi 
had  to  discharge  in  his  official  connexion  with  the  Asf< 

•  o  to  act  at  this  meeting  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  i 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  should  trouble   the   De]  r  with  s  *rv 

on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Clarke,     He  was  anxious,  however,  that  ftlsi 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  one  affecting  only  the  iurerrets  of  at 
city;  much  wider  interests  were,  in  fact,  concerned  in  if , 
conn  deration  of  a  broad  principle  of  government  and  legislation.   1 
hended  that  one  great  principle  of  good  govern]  *j<  tbiitffcr**Y 

district  of  the  country  should  be  left  free  to  develop,  in  the  best  ■vjiinsi^ 
the  natural  resources  which  Providence  had  placed  at  its  conunaat ;  an tM 
the  application  of  the  capital  and  energy  of  its  inhabitants  iftisii  "St  *~ 
checked  by  legislative  or  governmental  interference.      Now,  as  an  ij|  i  — 
of  this  principle,  he  maintained  that  every  town  which    either  pasnasJ^I 
nature,  or  had  acquired  by  art,  a  navigable  access  to  the  sea,  nasi r: 
use  that  advantage  without   let  or  hindrance  for  all  the   purpose?  d  tr*4»- 
This  was  precisely  the  position  in  which  Worcester  was    now  pUist-  1 
river  Severn,  by  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money   and    labour,  aai  \ 
made  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  up  to  Worcester  Bridge,  and  tneC 
of  Commerce  of  that  city  bad  very  reasonably  asked    that    its  isJ 
should  bo  allowed  to  import   merchandise    directly   from    foreign  i 
without  the  necessity  of  landing  the  goods  at  Gloucester  or  any  otber  jrrr 
the  payment  of  tho  customs*  duties.     But  when  they  applied  to  iL  TusiJ 
for  the  privilege  of  a  bonding  warehouse    the  ,y  ^^  objectienu 

the  one,  that  Worcester  did  not  possess  a  sufficie  i  r<>  jnsttfr  snot  •* 

establishment  ;    tho  other,  that  the  transit  of  goods    .  Jatioi  enJS 

leviable  for  fifty  miles  between  the  banks  of  a  narrow  river  wonlit  teal  tot 
great  deal  of  smuggling,  and  would  cause  inconvenience  to  thn  ufflriiai  nf  1wt 
customs.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  had  been  complete)?  Aae* 
lished  by  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Comae**  *af 
he  would  observe  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to  arrant 
in  reference  to  the  city  of  Worcester  alone,  when,  in  fact  a 
country  and  many  important  interests  would  be  benefited  by  the 
t Ion  of  the  Severn.  The  second  objection  was  unU-r 
opposed  to  the  great  principle  which  he  had  stated  at  the  con 
his  observations;  a  town  which  has  the  means  of  OOmxom 
sea  has  a  right  to  use  it  without  hindrance,  and  no  artificial  system  Bks  t 
of  the  customs'  duties  can  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  deprivation  «f  I 
right.  The  inconvenience,  whatever  it  might  be,  caused  to  the  ~ 
Customs  was  really  beside  the  question,  which  was,  whether  Worreaa 
any  town  similarly  situated,  should  be  left  free  to  reap  the  adraatww  < 
their  situation,  and  to  develop  their  industrial  resources  to  the  utmoi 
extent.  Nothing  could  be  more  anomalous  than  to  advocate  free  I 
foreign  countries  and  to  check  by  absurd  and  pedantic  regulation* 
perity  of  our  own.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  representatives;  of  a  i 
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city  might  argue  in  vain  with  an  irresponsible  Board,  and  that  the  individual 
influence  that  could  be  exercised  on  Parliament  would  be  of  no  avail,  but  all 
these  questions  were  ultimately  decided  by  public  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  such  an  Association 
as  the  one  which  he  was  then  addressing.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  them,  and  he  was  convinced  that  many  of  the  influen- 
tial men  who  were  present  there  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  go 
away  with  a  very  different  impression  on  this  question  of  the  extension  of 
bonding  warehouses  from  any  that  they  had  hitherto  entertained,  after  hear* 
ing  the  plain,  and  he  thought  he  might  add,  unanswerable  case,  which  had 
been  laid  before  them  in  relation  to  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Bazley,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  of  ther 
vexatious  manner  in  which  the  .restrictions  on  bonding  were  maintained,  and 
Baid  that  he  considered  the  question  raised,  namely,  whether  the  privilege  of 
bonding,  or  even  the  full  privilege  of  a  port,  might  not  be  extended  to  all 
towns  of  sufficient  commercial  importance  possessing  direct  communication  . 
with  the  sea  by  navigable  rivers,  one  of  great  importance.  He,  therefore, 
would  second  the  resolution. 

Several  members  having  spoken  to  the  same  effect,  the  Solicitor -General, 
who  presided,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the 
meeting.  He  was  very  glad  the  paper  had  been  read  and  had  elicited  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made.  He  agreed  with  the  general  terms  of  the 
resolution ;  and,  referring  to  the  particular  instance  of  the  city  of  Worcester 
and  the  large  outlay  in  improving  the  navigation,  he  said  ho  thought  it  very 
unreasonable  that  a  place  possessing  such  advantages,  natural  and  acquired, 
as  the  city  of  Worcester,  should  bo  denied  the  privileges,  he  might  say  the 
righto,  enjoyed  by  other  towns  of  much  less  importance. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

PORTLAW  COTTON  FACTORY. 

Dr.  Martin,  of  Portlaw,  county  Waterford,  read  a  paper  on  the 
cotton  factory  established  by  the  Messrs.  Malcomson,  at  that  place,, 
•which  gives  employment  to  1,517  persons,  at  the  average  weekly 
"wages  of  7*.  4rf.  per  head,  exclusive  of  oversight.  Very  interesting 
and  effectual  measures  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  proprietors 
for  the  benefit,  both  moral-  and  physical,  of  the  workers  and  their 
families,  especially  through  the  erection  of  decent  and  comfortable 
houses  for  them ;  and  though  they  are  "  a  heterogeneous  mass  drawn 
together  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,"  they  bear  a  high  character  for 
order  and  temperance. 

IRISH   AGRICULTURAL    EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Fisher  read  a  paper  on  the  agricultural  exports  of  Ireland.  It 
contained  an  elaborate  review  of  Irish  statistics,  from  which  the  author 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  recent  efforts  to  improve  the  agriculture 
of  the  island  had  not  in  all  respects  been  well  directed  ;  especially  in 
neglecting  the  butter-producing  for  the  beef-producing  qualities 
of  cattle,  in  an  excessive  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  land  cropped 
for  winter  feeding,  and  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  agricultural 
horses  disproportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform. 

PATENTS. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Macfie,  entitled  "Proposals  for  Inquiries 
as  to  Patent  Laws/'  in  which  the  author  suggested  "  that  this  Asso- 
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elation  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
should  not  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  present  system  of  prompting 
ami  rewarding  inventions,  but  should  undertake  and  master  the 
tt,  how  best,  consistently  with  liberal  treatment  of 
inventors,  and  in  an  age  when  scientific  knowledge  is  so  precise, 
manufactures  and  arts  so  highly  developed,  and  British  markets 
opened  to  unrestricted  competition  with  rivals  who  may  be,  all  of 
them  or  most  of  them,  free  from  the  restraints  and  payments  of 
patents  in  their  own  countries — how  best,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  attain  the  object  of  our  patent  system/' 

A  discussion  endued,  in  which  Mr*  Wibstke  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  Associations  would  be  found  to 
meet  the  real  objections  to  the  present  system. 

Tli o  President  (M.  Chevalier)  stated  that  the  subject  of  patents  had  been 
discussed  in  the  Soctfti  pour  la  Biforme  Commercial*,  and  though  he  did  oat 
remember  the  vote  which  had  been  come  to,  he  could  say  that  an  optaitt 
radically  opposed  to  patents  was  very  general  in  France.  Patentees  had 
France  the  power  of  seizing  on  a  simple  demand  articles  which  tfc 
had  been  made  in  breach  of  their  patents  without  a  previous  judgment, 
this  power  was  used  to  extort  money  from  honest  manufacturers.  The  oppi 
of  patents  to  whom  he  alluded  thought  that  public  rewards  should  be 
to  persons  whose  inventions  had  proved  to  be  useful,  He  had  not  formed 
opinion  himself— he  was  studying  the  question.  It  seemed  to  him 
important  argument  that  practical  inventions  are  contained  impl; 
scientific  books  which  record  the  theoretical  principles,  and  that 
the  merit  of  inventors  is  less  than  was  commonly  supposed.  There  ^ 
distinction  between  copyright  and  patents.  There  was  no  <i 
wrote  the  •MSneid1*  and  Bacon  the  *'  Novum  Grganum,"  but  there 
much  uncertainty  as  to  who  was  the  true  author  of  an  invention.  The 
question  was  under  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  a  project  of  law  wis 
expected  on  it. 

The  only  other  paper  read  in    the  Department  was   by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  H  On  some  of  tho  Causes  why  Manufactures  do  not  su 
eeed  in  Ireland." 
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necessary  for  the  purpose,  while  the  seizing  of  all  ships  in  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  royal  prerogative.  The  rule  by 
which  debts  are  suspended  during  the  war,  reviving  at  peace,  was  a  modification 
of  the  right  of  confiscation  in  favour  of  the  Government  which  is  not  only 
theoretically  claimed,  but  sometimes  exercised,  as  by  Denmark,  in  1807,  in 
retaliation  for  vessels  and  other  property  condemned  as  droits  of  Admiralty. 

The  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  involved  as  they  were  with  civil  war, 
and  the  pretension  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  other  European  powers, 
were  in  their  character  exceptional.  French  publicists  place  in  the  same  category 
with  the  confiscation  of  private  property  found  in  British  ports,  the  detention,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of  individuals  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  private  business. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  were  neutrals  exposed  to  all 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  "visitation  and  search,"  and  subjected  to 
capture  under  paper  blockades  of  the  two  great  belligerents,  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  in  violation  of  international  law ;  but,  through  licences 
issued  by  both  of  them  to  an  enormous  extent,  they  conceded  to  one  another  an 
extended  trade,  not  only  with  their  European  territories,  but  with  the  enemy's 
colonies,  from  which  the  British  Courts  would  have  excluded  those  states  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  whom  under  municipal  regulations  it  had  been  denied  in 
peace. 

The  half-century  which  elapsed  since  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  while  marked  by  the  greater  destructiveness  imparted  to  the  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  some  modifications  in  the 
belligerent  code,  if  not  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the  contending  parties,  at  least 
in  mitigating  the  inconveniences  of  war  to  those,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  were  made  to  suffer  from  the  acts  of  others. 

The  conflicting  views  previously  held  in  reference  to  neutrals  by  the  two  great 
allies  in  the  war  against  Russia  rendered  necessary,  at  least,  a  temporary  com- 
promise of  principle.  Recurring  to  their  former  systems,  it  is  very  evident  that 
if  two  nations  situated  like  England  and  France — the  one  possessing  the  largest 
military  marine  in  the  world,  the  other  having  a  navy  only  inferior  to  that  of  its 
ally — had,  as  co-belligerents,  determined  each  to  maintain  its  own  peculiar  views, 
neutral  commerce  would  have  altogether  ceased.  The  property  of  a  friend, 
which  England  would  not  have  condemned  for  having  been  found  in  an  enemy's 
vessel,  would,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  flag,  been  good  prize  to  a  French 
cruiser,  while  the  neutral  ship,  whose  flag  would  have  been  a  protection  against 
France,  would  have  been  subjected  to  be  searched  by  English  officers  for  enemy's 
property — the  mere  suspicion  of  having  it  on  board  being  sufficient  to  cause  her 
to  be  sent  into  an  English  port.  Not  only  was  the  severity  of  the  old  codes 
mitigated  by  the  declarations  of  England  and  France  that  "  free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
should  pass  free,  while  neutral  property  in  enemy's  ships  remained  exempt  from 
confiscation,  contraband  of  war  in  both  cases  excepted,  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
enemy's  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  not  open  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  known 
as  the  rule  of  1756,  was  wholly  superseded,  and  neutrals  were  allowed  to  trade  to 
all  parts  and  places  wheresoever  situated,  not  jin  a  state  of  blockade.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  colonies  were  concerned,  the  rule  in  the  case  of  Russia  was  necessarily 
without  application :  and  as  England,  whose  colonial  trade  had  previously  been 
made  free  almost  simultaneously  with  the  order  in  council  of  April  15,  1854, 
opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  her  coasting  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations, 
the  theory  of  the  restriction  in  question,  even  as  to  her,  could  no  longer  have  had 
any  basis. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  reforms  in  the  old  mode  of  warfare  confined  to 
neutrals.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  course  of  England  in  the  preceding 
maritime  wars  of  the  present  century,  of  seizing  and  condemning,  as  droits  of 
Admiralty,  vessels  and  other  property  found  in  her  ports  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  In  the  late  war  ample  time  was  allowed  by  all  the  belligerents  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  their  enemies  in  their  ports  to  quit  them  with  their  cargoes. 
A  subsequent  order  not  only  authorized  a  neutral  trade  in  neutral  ships  with  the 
enemy's  ports,  but  it  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  provided 
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necessary  for  the  purpose,  while  the  seizing  of  all  ships  in  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  royal  prerogative.  The  rule  by 
which  debts  are  suspended  during  the  war,  reviving  at  peace,  was  a  modification 
of  the  right  of  confiscation  in  favour  of  the  Government  which  is  not  only 
theoretically  claimed,  but  sometimes  exercised,  as  by  Denmark,  in  1807,  in 
retaliation  for  vessels  and  other  property  condemned  as  droits  of  Admiralty. 

The  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  involved  as  they  were  with  civil  war, 
and  the  pretension  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  other  European  powers, 
were  in  their  character  exceptional.  French  publicists  place  in  the  same  category 
with  the  confiscation  of  private  property  found  in  British  ports,  the  detention,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of  individuals  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  private  business. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  were  neutrals  exposed  to  all 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  "visitation  and  search,"  and  subjected  to 
capture  under  paper  blockades  of  the  two  great  belligerents,  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  in  violation  of  international  law ;  but,  through  licences 
issued  by  both  of  them  to  an  enormous  extent,  they  conceded  to  one  another  an 
extended  trade,  not  only  with  their  European  territories,  but  with  the  enemy's 
colonies,  from  which  the  British  Courts  would  have  excluded  those  states  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  whom  under  municipal  regulations  it  had  been  denied  in 
peace. 

The  half-century  which  elapsed  since  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  while  marked  by  the  greater  destructiveness  imparted  to  the  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  some  modifications  in  the 
belligerent  code,  if  not  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the  contending  parties,  at  least 
in  mitigating  the  inconveniences  of  war  to  those,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  were  made  to  suffer  from  the  acts  of  others. 

The  conflicting  views  previously  held  in  reference  to  neutrals  by  the  two  great 
allies  in  the  war  against  Russia  rendered  necessary,  at  least,  a  temporary  com- 
promise of  principle.  Recurring  to  their  former  systems,  it  is  very  evident  that 
if  two  nations  situated  like  England  and  France — the  one  possessing  the  largest 
military  marine  in  the  world,  the  other  having  a  navy  only  inferior  to  that  of  its 
ally — hod,  as  co-belligerents,  determined  each  to  maintain  its  own  peculiar  views, 
neutral  commerce  would  have  altogether  censed.  The  property  of  a  friend, 
which  England  would  not  have  condemned  for  having  1>een  found  in  an  enemy's 
vessel,  would,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  flag,  been  good  prize  to  a  French 
cruiser,  while  the  neutral  ship,  whose  flag  would  have  been  a  protection  against 
France,  would  have  been  subjected  to  be  searched  by  English  officers  for  enemy's 
property — the  mere  suspicion  of  having  it  on  board  being  sufficient  to  cause  her 
to  be  sent  into  an  English  port.  Not  only  was  the  severity  of  the  old  codes 
mitigated  by  the  declarations  of  England  and  France  that  *k  tree  ships  make  free 
goods,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
should  pass  free,  while  neutral  property  in  enemy's  ships  remained  exempt  from 
confiscation,  contraband  of  war  in  both  cases  excepted,  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
enemy's  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  not  open  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  known 
as  the  rule  of  1756,  was  wholly  superseded,  and  neutrals  were  allowed  to  trade  to 
all  parts  and  places  wheresoever  si  uated,  not  ,in  a  state  of  blockade.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  colonies  were  concerned,  the  rule  in  the  case  of  Russia  was  necessarily 
without  application :  and  as  England,  whose  colonial  trade  had  previously  been 
made  tree  utmost  simultaneously  with  the  order  in  council  of  April  15,  1854, 
opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  her  coasting  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations, 
the  theory  of  the  restriction  in  question,  even  as  to  her,  could  no  longer  have  had 
any  basis. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  reforms  in  the  old  mode  of  warfare  confined  to 
neutrals.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  course  of  England  in  the  preceding 
maritime  wars  of  the  present  century,  of  seizing  and  condemning,  as  droits  of 
Admiralty,  vessels  and  other  property  found  in  her  porta  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  In  the  late  war  ample  time  was  allowed  by  all  the  belligerents  to  the 
-~9o~-  "-^ls  of  their  enemies  in  their  ports  to  quit  them  with  their  cargoes, 
■der  not  only  authorized  a  neutral  trade  in  neutral  ships  with  the 
it  it  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  provided 
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of  all  countries,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  desiratkitt 
the  freedom  from  seizure  which,  by  the  treat j  of  Paris,  hat  fe* 
given  to  merchandise  carried  by  neutral  flags,  shall  be  extends!  to 
all  private  property  at  sea ;  and  this  Commit  t«  i  recomme*!  t* 

Council  to  semi  a  deputation  to  support  this  view  at  the  meett&f  4 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Dublin,  and  to  carry  it  outbysaj 
othrr  mean*  which  the  Council  may  consider  necessary/' 

Mr.  Mjicfie  supported  the  views  expressed  in  the  above  re  ml  sties, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Frofcsoor  Katcln/nowsky,  Mr.  Bsgot,  Mr. 
WeatUke,  Mr.  W.  s.  Lindsay,  MP.,  and  M.  Ch."-  .11  qwkr  a 

the  stiDfl  t*onse. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Lindsay  was  then  urnniflMUdj 
adopted  : — 

"Tlmt  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Department,  it  ia  mo^t  desirable  tfct 
tho   principles   laid  dowu  by  the  Congress  of   1'  \  vrilb 

wwpool  to  maritime  warfare,  should  be  <-\i  bo  the  lca^ta  d 

exempting  the  private  |irnju?rty  of  the  citizens  of  Kc  1 1 i  gerent  ratios*, 
not  being  contraband  or  war,  from  capture  at  sea." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed   bjr  Mr.  W.   B.    Lawrrofr,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  at  one  time  conducted  the  lujsiness  oflksT 
States'  embassy  i*>  this  country,  and  is  well  known  bv  hb  writings 
on  puhlie  law,  to  Mr.  Westla&e,  the  Secretary  of  this  Departaoa, 
but  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  read  at  the  discussion: — 

Ochre  Point,  Newport,  R.  L,  July  2&.  VSSL 

My  ofab  Sir,— When  I  looked  on  the  programme  of  the  International  Dcfnrw 
nsnt  of  yam  Association,  I  selected  from  the  topic*  of  discussion  that  of  uBjfka 
Of  BsHigerssti  over  Private  Property  at  Sea."  The  position  in  which  enn 
American  DOW  rin«]^  himself,  and  which  compels  him  to  view  all  qottftkatdT 
public  law  not  in  their  strictly  international  relations  but  a*  «  Mil  ta 

existence  of  chil  war,  may  well  embarrass  every  attempt 


However  any  individual  may  endeavour  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  ftfptfc 
meat,  and  though  he  iuay  not  nee  in  the  alleged  uhws  w  hich  divite  Mi 
countrymen  any  apology  for  the  sacrifices  of  bio-  isure  to  which  nvtst 

section's  are  madly  subjecting  each  other,  it  is  not  during  a  fratricidal  strife tta 
we  are  to  look  for  any  practical  efforts  towards  carrying  out  the  policy  so  haffty 
inaugurated  during  your  late  war  with  R&ssta,  making  war  a  contest  hutmm 
state  and  stale,  and  exempting,  a*  far  as  practicable,  from  its  evils  all  the  taps** 
turn  m»t  directly  connected  with  the  belligerent  operations.  Appreciating.  *  I 
do.  the  considerations  which  have  led  the  Governments  of  Europe  to  aateawi 
neutrality  ia  our  pending  domestic  contest,  as  well  as  the  advantage  whs*  At 
United  States  practically  derive  from  a  course,  widen,  instead  of  leaving uafr 
ports  (as  without  any  violation  of  inte  '^ligations  tbey  might  haft awn 

open  lo  the  prises  of  both  parties  excludes  beta,  1  shall,  in  any  remarks 
may  make  on  the  proposed  subject  of  disooasfon,  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
to  the  calamitous  condition  of  our  political  affairs* 

So  far  had  the  idea  been  carried,  that  by  the  \  nee  of  war  the 

of  two  nations  l>ecome  individually  enemies,  that  all  contracts  between 

fid  to  he  ipm  facto  dissolved."  S<>  late  an  the  war  of  1812  it  was  for  tV  fr* 
time,  as  far  as  my  recollections  extend,  judicially  expounded  that  a  umawian* 
partnership  was  thus  terminated.  The  ease  was  decided  in  the  New  York  Con* 
of  Errors,  the  A  met  ican  commentator.  Chancellor  Kent,  he  eaatmllsf 

opinion,  Willie  both  parties  declared  the  right  of  a  state  to  confiscate  taenrif* 
property  of  enemies  found  In  the  country,  the  only  difference  bef  ess  nt 
American  and  English  Courts  was,  that  the  former  deemed  a  legislative  * 
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necessary  for  the  purpose,  while  the  seizing  of  all  ships  in  port  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a  royal  prerogative.  The  rule  by 
which  debts  are  suspended  during  the  war,  reviving  at  peace,  was  a  modification 
of  the  right  of  confiscation  in  favour  of  the  Government  which  is  not  only 
theoretically  claimed,  but  sometimes  exercised,  as  by  Denmark,  in  1807,  in 
retaliation  for  vessels  and  other  property  condemned  as  droits  of  Admiralty. 

The  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  iuvolved  as  they  were  with  civil  war, 
and  the  pretension  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  other  European  powers, 
were  in  their  character  exceptional.  French  publicists  place  in  the  same  category 
with  the  confiscation  of  private  property  found  in  British  ports,  the  detention,  on 
the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  of  individuals  who  had  gone  to  the  Continent 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  private  business. 

In  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  were  neutrals  exposed  to  all 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  "visitation  and  search,"  and  subjected  to 
capture  under  paper  blockades  of  the  two  great  belligerents,  now  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  in  violation  of  international  law ;  but,  through  licences 
issued  by  both  of  them  to  an  enormous  extent,  they  conceded  to  one  another  an 
extended  trade,  not  only  with  their  European  territories,  but  with  the  enemy's 
colonies,  from  which  the  British  Courts  would  have  excluded  those  states  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  whom  under  municipal  regulations  it  had  been  denied  in 
peace. 

The  half-century  which  elapsed  since  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  while  marked  by  the  greater  destructiveness  imparted  to  the  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  some  modifications  in  the 
belligerent  code,  if  not  as  regards  the  subjects  of  the  contending  parties,  at  least 
in  mitigating  the  inconveniences  of  war  to  those,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  were  made  to  suffer  from  the  acts  of  others. 

The  conflicting  views  previously  held  in  reference  to  neutrals  by  the  two  great 
allies  in  the  war  against  Russia  rendered  necessary,  at  least,  a  temporary  com- 
promise of  principle.  Recurring  to  their  former  systems,  it  is  very  evident  that 
if  two  nations  situated  like  England  and  France — the  one  possessing  the  largest 
military  marine  in  the  world,  the  other  having  a  navy  only  inferior  to  that  of  its 
ally — had,  as  co-belligerents,  determined  each  to  maintain  its  own  peculiar  views, 
neutral  commerce  would  have  altogether  ceased.  The  property  of  a  friend, 
which  England  would  not  have  condemned  for  having  been  found  in  an  enemy's 
vessel,  would,  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  flag,  been  good  prize  to  a  French 
cruiser,  while  the  neutral  ship,  whose  flag  would  have  been  a  protection  against 
France,  would  have  been  subjected  to  be  searched  by  English  officers  for  enemy's 
property — the  mere  suspicion  of  having  it  on  board  being  sufficient  to  cause  her 
to  be  sent  into  an  English  port.  Not  only  was  the  severity  of  the  old  codes 
mitigated  by  the  declarations  of  England  and  France  that  *•  free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  of  neutral  ships 
should  pass  free,  while  neutral  property  in  enemy's  ships  remained  exempt  from 
confiscation,  contraband  of  war  in  both  cases  excepted,  but  the  prohibition  of  the 
enemy's  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  not  open  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  known 
as  the  rule  of  1756,  was  wholly  superseded,  and  neutrals  were  allowed  to  trade  to 
all  parts  and  places  wheresoever  situated,  not  ,in  a  state  of  blockade.  Indeed, 
so  far  as  colonies  were  concerned,  the  rule  in  the  case  of  Russia  was  necessarily 
without  application :  and  as  England,  whose  colonial  trade  had  previously  been 
made  free  almost  simultaneously  with  the  order  in  council  of  April  15,  1854, 
opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  her  coasting  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  friendly  nations, 
the  theory  of  the  restriction  in  question,  even  as  to  her,  could  no  longer  have  had 
any  basis. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  the  reforms  in  the  old  mode  of  warfare  confined  to 
neutrals.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  course  of  England  in  the  preceding 
maritime  wars  of  the  present  century,  of  seizing  and  condemning,  as  droits  of 
Admiralty,  vessels  and  other  property  found  in  her  ports  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  In  the  late  war  ample  time  was  allowed  by  all  the  belligerents  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  their  enemies  in  their  ports  to  quit  them  with  their  cargoes. 
A  subsequent  order  not  only  authorized  a  neutral  trade  in  neutral  ships  with  the 
enemy's  ports,  bnt  it  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  provided 
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Congress  of  Paris,  advocated  that  proposition.  If  that  is  not  to  be  the  case,  the 
article  is  without  object.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  presume  that  it  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that,  when  there  no  longer  exists  a  class  of  men  to  whom  depreda- 
tion on  private  property  is  the  appropriate  vocation,  the  right  of  capture  of 
merchant  ships,  now  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  regular  navy,  must  yield  to 
the  sentiments  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Consequently,  the  addition  which 
Mr.  Marcy  proposed  to  make  to  the  privateer  clause— viz.,  "that  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  should  be 
exenfpted  from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it 
be  coutraband,"  is  a  legitimate  development  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  "  declaration.'* 
That  the  immunity  of  private  property  from  all  capture  at  sea  has  ever  been 
deemed  identical  with  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the  prohibition  of  letters 
of  marque  has  always  been  sustained  by  arguments  applicable  to  the  general 
question,  a  reference  to  the  writings  of  publicists  who  have  discussed  the  subject, 
as  well  as  to  the  language  of  treaties,  will  abundantly  show. 

The  Abb6  Mably,  who  is  usually  cited  as  the  earliest  author  on  public  law, 
who  called  attention  to  the  matter,  prefaces  his  condemnation  of  all  captures  of 
merchantmen  and  of  private  property  at  sea  by  inquiring  why,  when  two  nations 
go  to  war,  they  should  interdict  all  reciprocal  commerce,  and  declaring  that  the 
doing  so  is  the  remains  of  ancient  barbarism. 

Galiani,  though  he  speaks  of  the  privateersman,  (armatore^)  does  so  only  to 
oppose  him  to  the  military  leader  on  land  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  private 
property. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
anticipated  in  their  philosophical  views  by  a  convention  made  as  early  as  1675, 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces.  I  have  found  this  treaty  of  com- 
merce, which  is  based  on  the  immunity  of  trade,  in  Dumont,  as  in  the  "  Acta,  $c. 
dt  la  pair  de  Nimtgue"  It  was  concluded  during  the  pendency  of  a  war,  and 
reciprocally  stipulates,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  annoyance  to  merchantmen  and 
other  property  at  sea,  for  the  withdrawal  of  vessels  furnished  with  the  commis- 
sions of  the  two  Powers,  and  prohibits  their  subjects  from  taking  commissions 
from  other  states  to  the  prejudice  of  their  commerce.  By  the  recitah  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  two  years  afterwards,  it  appears  the  convention  had  never  been 
practically  observed. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  United 
States  and  Prussia  should  be  brought  into  hostile  collision,  the  philanthropies! 
provision  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1785  was  merely  one  of  those  declarations  in 
which  speculative  theorists  might  safely  indulge.  The  sincerity  of  Dr.  Franklin 
is  best  shown  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  pressed  on  Mr.  Oswald,  the 
negotiator  of  the  first  British  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  introduction  of 
a  similar  article.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  confirmation  of  the  views  that  I  hare 
endeavoured  to  express,  that  the  abolition  of  privateering  and  the  immunity  of 
private  property  have  been  treated  as  indissolubly  connected,  that,  though  in  all 
his  letters  he  refers  in  terms  merely  to  the  former,  both  in  the  draft  for  the 
British  treaty  and  in  the  article  of  that  with  Prussia,  the  specific  clause  against 
granting  commissions  to  private  armed  vessels  is  a  corollary  to  the  exemption, 
expressed  in  the  broadest  language,  of  private  property  from  injury  or  destruction, 
and  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  peaceable  pursuits  of  life  from  all 
molestation  or  inconvenience. 

The  first  article  of  the  French  decree  of  1792  proclaimed  the  immunity  of 
private  property  at  sea,  the  second  the  abolition  of  privateering;  and  the 
executive  authority  was  requested  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers  on  this  basis. 
The  proposition  was  only  responded  to  by  the  City  of  Hamburg. 

The  negotiations  instituted  by  the  United  States  with  the  different  Governments 
of  Europe  in  1823-24,  and  which  were  ineffectually  renewed  some  years  later  with 
England  during  my  connexion  with  the  mission  to  your  country,  though, 
popularly  regarded  as  connected  with  privateering,  had  for  their  object  the 
entire  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean. 

In  proposing  a  new  rule  of  international  law,  which  can  only  be  binding  by 
obtaining  an  universal  assent,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  can  be  so  framed  as 
to  promote  special  interests,  or  that  any  one  nation  is  to  derive  benefit  from  it  to 
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discussion  on,  259. 
Marriage  Question,   the,  l>y  William 
O'Connor  Morris,  199 ;  discussion  on, 
259. 
Marriage    Law    of   Scotland,    by    J. 
Campbell  Smith,  217  ;  discussion  on, 
259. 
Married  Women,  Remarks  on  the  Act 
enabling,  to  dispose  of  reversionary 
interests  in  personal  property,  with 
suggestions  for  its  amendment,  by 
David  Ross,  255. 
Marsh,  Mr.,  observations  on  the  Linen 
Trade  of  Ireland,  789 ;  on  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  790. 
Martin,  Dr.,  on  the  Portlaw  Cotton 
Factory,  803;  observations  on  the 
Machinery  of  Education,  371. 
Medical  Relief,  Ireland,  110. 
Sledical  Relief,  Poor  Law,  by  Richard 

Griffin,  M.R.C.S.,  576. 
Meekins,  J.  M.,  the  Relations  of  the 

Bars  of  England  and  Ireland,  240. 
Mercantile  Legislation,  Report  of  the 
General  Committee  on,  227  ;  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency,  227;    trade 
marks,  fraudulent  imitations  of,  228 ; 
'  discussion  on,  251. 
Merchant  Seamen,  on  the  Health  of, 

by  J.  O.  M'William,  M.D.,  609. 
Mettray,  08,  71. 

the  present  position  of,  by  Flo- 
rence Hill,  477. 
Middle  Class  Examinations,  64. 
Milroy,  Gavin,  M.D.,  the  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Report 
on  Quarantine,  by  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee, 582 ;  Resolutions,  698. 
Model  Lodging  Houses.    See  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Poor. 
Monahan,  Rev.  J.  H.,   The  Protestant 
Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  464; 
'  discussion  on,  495. 
Moore,  William,  M.D.,    On  some  of 
the  more  prominent  causes  of  an  ex- 
cessive Mortality  in  Early  Life,  590; 
discussion  on,  591. 
Morrill  tarifT,  118. 

Morris,     William     O'Connor,       The 

Marriage  Question,  199;  discussion 

on,  259, 262 ;  remarks  on  the  Landed 

Estates  Court,  244. 

Muir,  W.  H.,  remarks  on  the  Scotch 

marriage  law,  261. 
Murphy,  Isaac  J.,  Suggestions  for  the 


Improvement  of  the  working  of  the 
Grand  Jury  System  in  Ireland  and 
its  extension  to  England,  240. 
Murray,  Patrick  Joseph,  On  the  Irish 
Catholic  Reformatory  Schools,  461 ; 
discussion  on,  495. 
Naas,  Lord,  Bill  for  the  Registration 

of  Births,  Deaths,  &c,  548. 
Napier,    Rt.    Hon.    Joseph,    Address 
on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,  27;  observations 
on  public  prosecutors,  242 :  on  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  244 ;  on  the 
Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland,  247  ;  on 
the    bankrupt    law,    252;    on     the 
evidence,  of  prisoners  ou  trial,  255 ; 
on  Marriage  Law,  259,  260,  261. 
Native  Irish.    See  Conveyancing. 
Neville,  Parke,  City  of  Dublin  Sewer- 
age, 624 ;  observations  on  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Poor  in  Dublin,  595. 
Newton,  W.,  Origin,  progress,  and  Re- 
cent Position    of  t'  .j  Aural gamated 
Society  of  Engineer,  680,  681. 
Night    Schools,  Adult,  Dublin.      Sea 

Education. 
Nightingale,  Florence,    Hospital  Sta- 
tistics and  Hospital  Plans,  554. 
Nurses  in   Country  Districts,  on  the 
Improvement   of,    by   Mrs.    J.    N. 
Higgins,  572. 
O'Brien,  P.,  M.P.,  on  Irish   National 

Education,  375. 
Offenders.    See  Young  Offenders. 
Offenders,  Criminal.    See  Adult  Offen- 
ders. 
O'Hagan,  John,  Should    the  Private 
Property  of  Citizens  of  a  Belligerent 
State  be  protected  from  Capture  at 
Sea?    748;  discussion,  793:  obser- 
vations on  marriage  law,  259,  260. 
O'Hagan,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  Address  on  Pu- 
nishment and  Reformation,  61 ;  on 
criminal  law  amendment,  492;  on 
the   Irish  convict  system,  494;  on 
reformatory  schools,  496. 
O'Mahony,  Rev.  Thaddeus,  on    Irish 

National  Education,  880. 
O'Reilly,  Major,    on   Irish    National 

Education,  383. 
O'Reilly,  Myles,  LL.D.,  On  the  Supe- 
rior Economy  of  Administration  of 
Voluntary    as    distinguished    from 
Legal  Charity,  660. 
Organ,  James  P.,  Adult  Night  Schools 
in  Dublin,  with  Suggestions  for  their 
greater  extension,  356 ;  observations 
on  the  Irish  Convict  System,  494. 
O'Shaughnessy,    Mark    S.,  .  on    the 
Changes  in  the  Marriage  Laws  re- 
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quired,  so  as  to  insure  a 
Registration  of  Marriages  in  Ireland, 
212J  dlsoiiflftfoo  on,  260;  OO  tin- 
Rearing  of  Proper  Children  oat  or 
Workhouses,  and  the  Legislative 
provisions  necessary  Tor  Ibcir  pro- 
l.i  tii  ]i.  662?  observations  on  the 
Landed  Batata  Court,  244. 

Oteread,  Mm  A  ,  fttaauutimdre  Em- 
pk tymcnt  for  Educated  Wnwa, 

Oxford  l "nivcrsily,  64. 

Paper  Duty,  repeal  «f.  effect  of,  8»9,n. 

Parke*,  Bessie  R.f  16,  17  ;  The  Con- 
ditioci  of  Working  Women  in  Eng- 
land and  Fran  ations 
on  female  employment,  1587. 

Party,  the  action  of.  M, 

Patent  Laws,  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on,  z29;  resolutions  of 
joint  Committee,  280  ;  report,  230  ; 
permanent  judge  and  assessors,  236 
— 

— —  Proposals  for  Inquiries  as  to,  by 
M.  A.  Mania,  808. 

Pauper    Children,  Rearing   of.  out    of 

Workhouses,  by  Mark  S.O'Shaugh- 
ncssy,  663, 

. What  shall   we    do  with  our? 

by  Mary  Carpenter,  687- 

r  Schools,  District,    Src  Educa- 
tion, 

Ptiu|)crism.     Ai  Intemperance. 

Pawnbroldllg  :  Its  pernicious  influence 
on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the    Poorer    Classes,    with    special 
reference    to    Scotland,    by    1 
Mucruc.  0H9. 

Fuel  an,  iJcnis,  Suggestions  for  tho 
Prevention  of  Smali-1'ux  in  Ireland, 
660;  resolution. 

Physical  Degeneration.  See  Town 
Population 

Physical  Development,  See  Competi- 
tive Examination. 

Pi II an i,  Professor,  On  the  Origin  of 
tin  v 

Poisons,  sale  of,  89. 

Poland,  liU. 

Police  Supervision,  by  Baron  Holtzen- 
dorff,  4l». 

Pollock,  Rev.  Alexander  M.,  The 
Educational  Position  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland.  29  K  o7'.», 
380,  m  :  discussion  on,  879. 

Poor,  a  few  Particulars  relative  to 
our  Town  Poor,  especially  the  Irish 
Town  Poor,  by  Henry  SlcCormac, 
M.D.,  Gt& 

On     the    Rearing   ot     Pauper 

Children  out  of  Workhouses,  and  the 
Legi&Mivfc  \jtoviaiona  necessary  for 
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their      protection,     by    Mark 

U'Shaughneasy, 
Poor,  ilie  Irish  Poor  in  Workb 

by  Ellen  Woodlock  and  Sarah 

kinson*  I 
Poor  in  Dublin.    See  Dwellings  of 

Poor, 
Poor  Law  Medical  Relief,  by  Richard 

Griffin,  M.R.O.S..  57«. 
Por ter,  A . ,  u*di ate  Education* 

Pratt,  Hodgson,  on  Education  in  Ben- 
gal, 391. 

Press,  the,  in  Pranoe, 

Prerentn  i,  the,  at  Bristol, 

Prances  P.  Cobbe,  600. 

Printing.     Sre  Compositors,  Femsji 

Progress  of  Legislation.     8 

Law. 

Prosecutors*    See  Public  Prosecutari, 

Protestant  Reform  nior  /Ire- 

land, by  Rev.  J.  H~  Monabaa,  46i; 
discussion  ont  495. 

Provision  Trade  of  Ireland,  the.  hy  J. 
A.  Lawson,  Q.C.,  SoHcitor-fjcoeral 
for  Ireland,  70!), 

Prussia.     See  Pub  1  i  i  -  >n. 

Public  Health,  v  Lord  Tal- 

bot de  Ma  I  abide,  87;  Sum n 
ceedingM  Health. 

Public  Prosecutors  in  1 
Ho  I  tzendorff,  143;  discus  - 

Public  Trustee.    $re  Trustee. 

PulHnger'i  frauds,  190, 

j'lniishmtnt  and  Reformation,  Ad' 
by  the  III.  lion.  Ttmma- 
Attorney-  of  Ireland, 

Punishment,  the  Systems  of,  on 
sirailating,  as  applied   to   tarious 
m?es   ot    Criminals,    by   T.  B.   L. 

Bate,  K>7. 
Punishment,  its  effect  as  an  example, 
the  sentence    of  a   Judge  should 
follow  the  verdict  of  **  Guilty1 
mediately,   by   Charles  H.   Foot, 
404 — 408 ;  discussion  on, 
Summary  of  Proceeding*,  491 — 500. 
Quarantine,  11,  80. 
the    Conclusions     and    Recom- 
mendations of  the  Report  on,  by  the 
Sub- Committee,   by  Ga\ 
M.D.,  582.  resolutions, 
Quin,   Rev.   Dr.,    on  Irish    National 

Education. 
Radcliffe,      Laurence,      ou      District 

Pauper 
llakhal  das  Haldar.     Set  HaTdar. 
Reading  Rooms.     See  Working 

Reading  Rooms, 
Recreation,PlanjB  of,  by  Henry  Solly, 
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Recreation,  Social,  an  account  of  the 
Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union,  by  P.  E. 
Dove,  692. 
Redpath,  Leopold,  188. 
Reformation  and  Reformatories,  12, 83. 
Address,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
O'Hagan,   Attorney-General    for 
Ireland,  61. 
Reformatory,    Juvenile,   Act,    69 ; 

Irish  Reformatory  Act,  70,  71. 
Reformatory  Legislation  and  Pro- 
gress  of  the   Year,   by   A.   O. 
Charles,  430. 
On   the   Connexion   of   Voluntary 
Efforts  with  Government  Aid,  by 
Mary  Carpenter,  440. 
Reformatory  Schools   in   England, 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of,  by 
Alexander  Falconer,  447. 
Reformatory  Schools,  Irish  Catholic, 
by  Patrick  Joseph  Murray,  461 ; 
discussion  on,  495. 
Reformatory  Schools,  Protestant,  of 
Ireland,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Monahan, 
464 ;  discussion  on,  495. 
Reformatories,  the  Disposal  of  Boys 
from,  by  the  Rev.  Ishmael  Fish, 
473. 
Summary  of  Proceedings,  491 — 500. 
Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 

Diseases,  548. 
Registration   of  Disease,   Facts   and 
Suggestions   on,  by  Benjamin  W. 
Richardson,  M.D.,  585. 
Registration  of  Title.    See  Transfer  of 

Freehold  Estates. 
Registry  of  Deeds,  Ireland,  by  Henry 

T.  Dix,  169. 
Reid,  Henry  G.,  the  Building  Strike 

in  Edinburgh,  1861 ;  680,  681. 
Remond,  Sarah  P.,  American  Slavery 
and  its  Influence  on  Great  Britain, 
689. 
Renton,  Rev.  H.,  on  Irish  National 

Education,  877. 
Reversionary  Interests.    See  Married 

Women. 
Richardson,  Benjamin  W.,  M.D.,  Facte 
and  Suggestions  on  the  Registration 
of  Disease,  535. 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.  Banks,  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes :  their  Habi- 
tations, 685. 
Robinson,  Nugent,  the  Condition   of 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Dublin, 
with  a  Glance  at  the  Model  Lodging 
Houses,  517 ;  discussion  on,  594. 
Robson,  W.  J.,  frauds  of,  188. 
Roman  Catholics,  the   present  edu- 
cational  position  of.    See  Educa- 
tion. 


Roes,  David,  A  Ji.,  Remarks  on  the  Act 
enabling  Married  Women  to  dispose 
of  reversionary  interests  in  personal 
property,  with  suggestions  for  its 
amendment,  255 ;  on  the  nature  and 
advantages  of  the  Non-Vested  System 
under  the  National  Educational 
Board,  301 ;  discussion  on,  871,  872. 

Russia,  Serf  Emancipation  in,  19 ;  Po- 
land, 20. 

Rye,  Maria  S.,  Emigration  of  Edu- 
cated Women,  686. 

Ryland,  Arthur,  observation  on  local 
prosecutors,  248. 

Sabbath,  the.  See  Intoxicating  Drinks. 

Sadleir,  John,  187. 

Salmon  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  Ire- 
land, by  W.  L.  Joynt,  709 ;  discus- 
sion, 789. 

Sanitary  Science,  on  the  application  of, 
to  Public  Works  of  Irrigation  and 
Works  for  the  Relief  of  Towns,  by 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  563. 

Sanitary  Science,  the  Application  of,  to 
Irrigation,  communicated  by  T.  E. 
Dempster,  late  Superintending  Sur- 
geon, Bengal  Army,  568. 

Sanitary  Work,  Practical,  in  Town  and 
Country,  by  Margaret  Fison,  590. 

Scott,  Benjamin,  F.R.A.S.,  Intempe- 
rance and  Pauperism  ;  considered 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  severe 
Frost  in  London  in  the  Winter, 
1860-1 ;  485. 

Scott,  John,  the  Logic  of  the  Labour 
Problem,  681. 

Scrofula,  Cure  of.    See  Turkish  Bath. 

Seamen,  Merchant,  on  the  Health  of, 
by  J.  O.  M'William,  M.D.,  609. 

Senior,  Edward,  the  Half-Time  System 
and  Agricultural  Schools,  825 ;  dis- 
cussion on,  388 ;  observations  on  Dis- 
trict Pauper  Schools,  889. 

Sewerage,  City  of  Dublin,  by  Parke 
Neville,  524. 

Shaw,  George  F.,  the  Irish  Labourer  id 
Liverpool,  683 ;  observations  on  Irish 
National  Education,  383 ;  on  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  790. 

Sheriff,  Daniel,  on  Irish  Embroidery, 
687. 

Shore,  Rev.  Thomas  Robert,  Treatment 
of  Adult  Offenders :  Effects  of  the 
System  in  the  Convict  Prisons  in 
Ireland,  426. 

Sick  in  Workhouses,  by  Frances  P. 
Cobbe,688. 

Slavery,  American,  and  its  Influence  on 
Great  Britain,  by  Sarah  P.  Remond, 
689. 

Small-pox,  Suggestions  for  the  Pre* 
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Verb,  the,  on  the  Origin  of,  by  Professor 
Pillans,  860. 

Verschoyle,  Rev.  Hamilton,  on  Irish 
National  Education,  878,  880. 

Voluntary  Charity.    See  Charity. 

Waddilove,  Alfred,  D.C.L.,  the  Law 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce  as  at  pre- 
sent existing  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  191;  discussion  on, 
259. 

Wages,  on  the  Law  of  Fluctuation 
of,  by  Professor  Hennessy,  F.R.S., 
678. 

Wages  of  Irish  agricultural  labourers 
In  1848;  107. 

Waller,  T.  P.,  LL.D.,  observations  on 
marriage  law,  260 ;  on  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Poor  in  Dublin,  694. 

Walsh,  Mr.,  observations  on  general 
average,  798. 

Watson,  Mr.  Sheriff,  on  the  Treatment 
of  Young  Offenders,  495 ;  observa- 
tion on  the  verdict  •*  Guilty,"  498. 

Watts,  Walter,  frauds  of,  186. 

Webster,  Edward,  a  Scheme  for  the. 
Transfer  and  Mortgage  of  Freehold 
Estates  in  England  and  Wales,  by 
the  Voluntary  Registration  of  the 
Title,  182. 

Webster,  T.,  observations  on  the  Linen 
Trade  of  Ireland,  788;  on  patent 
laws,  808. 

Weights,  measures,  and  coins,  interna- 
tional uniformity  of,  128 ;  discussion 
on,  787. 

Westgarth,  W.,  the  Australian  Gold 
Discovery,  and  its  effects  upon  Aus- 
tralia, 762. 

Westlake,  John,  794 ;  on  the  Interna- 
tional Aspects  of  Bankrupt  Laws, 
777. 

Whelan,  James,  Jurisprudence  and 
Amendment  of  the  Law,  240. 

Whiteside,  Right  Hon.  James,  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  158 ;  the  Pro- 
gress of  Legislation  in  our  Criminal 
Law,  898 ;  discussion  on,  492 ;  obser- 
vations on  public  prosecutors,  242 ; 
on  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  248 ; 
on  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Ireland, 
247 ;  on  the  evidence  of  prisoners  on 
trial,  254,  255 ;  on  Scotch  marriage 
law,  259;  on  Irish  National  Educa- 
tion, 874. 

Whyte,  John  C,  on  the  Appointment 
of  a  Public  Trustee,  240. 

Wilkinson,  M.,  on  the  machinery  of 
education,  872. 


Willock,  Rev.  W.  A.,  D.D.,  Suggestions 
on  the  Failure  of  Education  in  the 
JuniorClassesof  Elementary  Schools, 
270;  discussion  on,  871;  obser- 
vations on  the  machinery  of  educa- 
tion, 872 ;  on  Irish  National  Educa- 
tion, 876,  880,  381;  on  District 
Pauper  Schools,  388. 
Winter,  1860-61,  the  Frost  in  Loudon 

in.    See  Intemperance. 
Women,  Employment  of,  16,  103. 
Working  Women  in  England  and 
France,    the    Condition    of,    by 
Bessie  R.  Parkes,  632. 
The  Condition  of  Young  Women 
employed    in    Manufactories    in 
Dublin,  by  Anne  Jellicoe,  640. 
Women's  Work  among  the  Female 
Peasantry   of  Ireland,  by   Mrs. 
Catherine  Brougham,  684. 
Women,    Employment    of,    Local 
Societies  for  Promoting,  by  Jessie 
Boucherett,  685. 
Women,  Employment  of,  Report  of 

the  Society  for  Promoting,  685. 
Women,    Educated,    Remunerative 
Employment    for,    by  Mrs.    A. 
Overend,  686. 
Women,  Educated,  Emigration  of, 

by  Maria  S.  Rye,  686. 
Women,  Employment  of,  by  Mrs. 
Bay  ley,  686 ;  discussion  on,  687. 
Woodlock,  Ellen,  and  Sarah  Atkin- 
son,   the     Irish   Poor   in   Work- 
houses, 645. 
Woolwich  Hospital,  558. 
Workhouse    Education,    by    Louisa 

Twining,  831 ;  discussion  on,  888. 
Workhouses,  Irish  Poor  in,  by  Ellen 
Woodlock  and  Sarah  Atkinson,  645. 

Rearing  of  Pauper  Children  out 

of,  by  Mark  S.  O'Shaughnessy,  652. 

,  Sick  in,  by  Frances  P.  Cobbe, 

688. 
Working  Class  Association  in  England 
and  Italy,  character  of,  by  S.  Crau- 
furd,  629. 
Working  Classes,  condition  of,  their 
habitations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks 
Robinson,  685. 
Working  Men's  Reading  Rooms,  as 
established  in  1848  at  Carlisle,  by 
R.  Elliott,  M.D.,  676. 
Working  Women.    See  Women. 
Young  Offenders,  on  the  Treatment  of, 

by  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  495. 
Young  Women.    See  Manufactories  in 
Dublin. 
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